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Six Mines Share 


Tungsten 


Strike 


The discovery climaxes a senti- 


mental jou 


rney for Karl 


Springer, and it could put the 


boom touch 


N.W.T. area... 


BY FRANK KAPLAN 


on 


this Yukon- 


|sentimental journey home by | 
A tungsten” discovery on the| one of Canada’s northern pio- 
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Here’s What 
To Look For 


In ’60 Plans 


FP survey shows relative price 


stability and a very high level 
of sales and profits . . i 


By DALTON ROBERTSON 


Possible new element to consider when planning for business 
in 1960: Relative stability in most prices, despite a very high 


Yukon - Northwest Territories | neers—Karl Springer—a pros- 

border, worked on quietly for a_| pector turned successful busi- 

year, shapes up as one of the| nessman. 

most important in the world. Both Mattagami Lake in 
This find is in the Mackenzie | Northwestern Quebec and the 

Mountains, 150 mi. north of| Mackenzie Mountains area were 

Watson Lake on the Alaska|tramped by a young Springer 


The business outlook 


for 1960 p. 23 


James Randolph Croft of Toronto is new president of the Feder- 
ated Council of Sales Finance Companies; an organization of 29 | 
companies in this field and their 390 branch offices across the | 
country. Croft, vice-president of Traders Finance Corp., will head 


an association whose members hold $785 million in retail instal- 
ment credit outstandings—about 70% of total sales financing 
business done in Canada. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


They’ve No Doubts 
About 1960 


To a sizable cross-section of top Canadian executives, the 
prospects for’ business next year look bright indeed. Most 
expect their companies will chalk up very substantial sales 
gains in 1960. In a majority of firms, profits will rise appre- 
ciably. 

That’s the answer you get when you add up replies to 


questions EP has just asked leading manufacturers and mer- | 


chandisers. Not every company, of course, 
along into this the final and highly prosperous 
current business cycle—but the over- 
expansion (see'p. 23). 


is being swept 
phase of the 
all expectation is for 


Sales expectations alone provide good cause for optimism. | 
Some 57% of firms in the FP survey expect their sales will | Mattagami Lake, represents a| eastern British Columbia. 


highway, 900 mi, from Van- 
|couver, and near the South 
Nahanni River. 

It is already a sizable drilled 
orebody with exceptionally high 
values. Engineers estimate a re- 
serve of 1,166,351 tons averag- 
ing 2.184%, the equivalent of 
2,547,310 short ton units of WO3. 

Details, p. 43. 


Main participants in the dis- 
covery, which so far has cost 
$250,000 and will probably in- 


volve another $400,000 this year. | 
Highland | 
Bell Mines; Area Mines, Dome | 
| Mines, Ventures Ltd. Lake Ex- | 


Leitch Gold Mines, 


panse Gold Mines has a small 
interest. 

The find is practically a re- 
peat performance by the com- 
panies that sparked the Mat- 


tagami syndicate, which made | 
one of the more important min- | 


eral discoveries of recent years. 
For this tungsten deposit, like | 


be 3% to 10% above 1959 totals. Another 13% of the com- | 


—paniese@re anticipating much bigger. gains—at least 10% 
In all, 70% of all tompanies queried expect higher sales. 

And for many of these firms, 1960 advances will come on | 
top of mighty big advances in 1959. Just a year ago, 73% | 
of executives in the FP survey predicted higher sales in 1959 | 
for their firms. That’s exactly how 1959 is turning na| 
sales gains in 73% of all companies. 

Here is another vefy important fact from the 1960 | 
survey: The steady, sturdy growth expected in 1960 may | 
well be growth achieved with relative price stability. The) 
so-called “inflation psychosis” is fading. 

This year, almost three quarters of all executives predict 
the 1960 prices of the products they sell will be “about the 
same” as in 1959—and almost two thirds of all executives 
look for little change in the cost of materials they buy. 
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Supremely Impracticable 


“T am not in favor of a capital gains tax because I think | 
it is a very poor way in which to raise revenue, it is too | 
complex and too troublesome to administer. Finally, 1 am 
quite convinced that fairness in a tax system does not require | 
such a form of levy.” 

So says one of Canada’s top tax experts,” A. K. Eaton, | 


‘Predict Shot 


oun Wedding 


| in the search of mineral wealth. 
Today, 


several companies 
| mine - searching 
| Springer is confirming ' his 
youthful expressions. 

At Mattagami Lake, the syn- 
dicate secretly drilled out some 
/14 million tons of 11% 


using modern tech- | 
niques and pooling resources of | 
in massive | 
expeditions, | 


zinc, | 
| since boosted to well over 20) 


Capital Gains Tax, 


tion. Why the U. S, has s 
shouldn’t have one. 


Feature Report on 


Here’s a progress report 
nation, and the prospects 
DOR: 2 éPA RFS sive'a 60 wo Ck 


million tons of almost 13% zinc | 
by a mine-giant syndicate made | 


Porcupine Mines and Canadian 


er Development). 

Springer has been sending 
| prospecting parties info the 
| tungsten discovery area for 16 
years. 
off, 


area, which has been attracting 
attention because of other min- 
| eral finds and major gas drilling | 
| programs to the south in north- 
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For Reluctant Airlines 


By CLIVE BAXTER 


| Canada’s two international | 
|} airlines may pool their over-| 
seas services — willingly or not. 


That was the message many 
|airmen read into a statement 
last week by Transport Minister 
Hees in which he noted that both | 
Trans-Canada Airlines and| 


! 


| TCA gets its first jet late next 
month, CPA in 1961. 


Right now the managements | 


of both lines make little secret 
lof their distaste for co- -opera-| 
tion. But the Hees statement 
indicates they may not have| 
| ratio alternative. ° 


Pooling is increasingly pop-| 


Exploration (subsidiary of Plac- 


up of Noranda Mines, McIntyre | 


} 


anada 


His persistence has paid | 
It should lead to a rapid | 
acceleration of activity in the} 


Aluminum 


To Red China hs 


By JACK McARTHUR 

| MONTREAL (Staff) — Red 
| China has been added to the 
| market for Canadian aluminum. 

Having watched other West 
Europe suppliers make sales of 
| aluminum ingot to China during 
| the last year, Aluminum Co. of 
|Canada decided to enter the 
| market. 

Shipments to 
j}amount to about 1% 


Canadian Pacific Airlines had | ular in airline circles, TCA has | | pany’s output this year, accord- 


ordered the same long-range} | signed a pool agreement with| ing 


jets and that an era of increased 
co-operation could be expected. 


| British Overseas Airways Corp. 


| Almost all major European car- | 
|riers except The Netherlands’ | 


to Alean officials. This} 
|might mean 5,000 tons or a 
little more. 

The decision to sell to China, 


~ | KLM are in one pool arrange-| a reversal of the company’s pre- 


Plan Ciahe 
To Study 


| ment or another, 


It was common knowledge 


| that five years ago TCA and 
|CPA were giving serious con- 


sideration to a pooling of| 
equipment. 


| vious position, was based on the} 
fact that other companies were 
|getting business and there is 
|no obstacle in Canadian policy | 
to such trade. 

However, in addition to West- 


Pro and Con 


Here are two contrasting views on capital gains taxa- 


uch a tax, and why Canada 
BR Aig Saphete yp eree ye Le p. 3 
Australia 


on .a sister Commonwealth 
for bigger trade with Can- 
pie a 6r6s0 ee elie atone pp, 45-88 


s 


Selling 


mate trade between the West 
and the communist world. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





level of production, sales, employment and income. 
This is one major conclusion to be drawn from FP’s survey 
of business experience and expectations (p, 23) which shows: 


@ Some 72% of all companies queried expect to charge no more 
for their products in 1960 than they did in 1959, Only 23% 


plan to boost prices while 4% 


will drop them, 


@ Just about 59% expect they will be paying about the same 
for materials they buy next year, Only 32% anticipate higher 


charges. 


Compare that with a year ago when fears of inflation were 


more widespread: 


@ Only 61% expected to be able to hold prices steady in 1959 


and 35% 


higher charges.) 


planned to boost theirs. (Actually the worst didn’t 
materialize: 68% held the line and only 20% 


began levying 


@ Some 53% anticipated little change in material costs in 
1959 while 40% expected to have to pay more, (Only 32% had 
to pay more, it turned out, and 56% were charged about the 


same as a year earlier.) 


” 


* 


» 


The FP survey also adds weight to the view that the 1958-60 

business expansion will be more modest than that of 1955-57. 

The reason: FP’s sample of companies expect to make only 

a smal] over-all increase in expenditures next year for new 

plants, new equipment, A sharp expansion of such spending 
(Continued on page 8, col, 4) 


Freie Set tor 


$1 M lion 


Whoop-de-Doo for Grey Cup 


The latter may be most im- | 
portant of all, — gets jazzier every year. 

Alcan said its “no” of last| This week, retail and service 
winter was a simple result of| outlets in Toronto were ready 
what it felt to be an intelligent} for what looks like the biggest 
sales policy for the time, al-| bonanza yet. 


The Grey Cup whoop-de-doo | 


accommodate the inflow from 


jnearby Haznilton. 


There are 10 special TCA 
flights. two special trains out of 
Winnipeg by CNR and CPR, 
plus capacity - booked regular 


Red China| 
of com-| 


|though the U.S. government; Extra spending should pour | flights and runs bringing in fans 
| could not prevent the Canadian lover $1.3 million into tills of | from western Canada ‘and more 
company from selling to Red| shops, car parks, hotels, restau- | distant eastern cities. 


China. rants and city transportation fa-| An indicator of the sweep of 
However, |interest in the game: 


it was felt at the| cilities. 
[time that U.S. customers, vot-| In addition, rail and air lines} Special radio and television 


ers and politicians might resent | wij] bring in an estimated 4,- | coverage running to a record to- 

it. | 000 football fans from the West, | tal of around 600 min, from Fri- 
Now, apparently, a less hos- | majority from Winnipeg. day to Saturday, an estimated 

tile world atmosphere—plus the} This is the sporting world’s|1V game audience of over 5.5 

ability to sell to China at world | piggest annual, one-shot flip to| Million viewers. 

| Beleto—hae meant a change. |a local economy. 


| Meanwhile, the company has | Helping boost the activity this 
| also been competing with some | year, as Winnipeg meets Hamil- | 
| of the North American produc- | | ton Saturday: S NET & 





e | 


| Sub Aretic 


From Our Own Correspondent 


former assistant deputy minister of Finance in charge of 
taxation, now an independent tax consultant (see p. 3). 


|ern competition, there may be| ers in selling small quantities | 


The idea was that one aircraft| several other reasons that bear | | to communist nations in Eastern | 


could take off as a TCA flight! on the change in policy; includ- | | Europe. 
from London, continue west to | ing: Oddly enough, Russia contin- 


An extra 12,000-15,000 fans| 
will get into CNE Stadium com- 
pared with previous games — 


a 


The very complexity of a capital gains tax makes it 


SASKATOON — Look for'| 


| Vancouver where a CPA crew! 


supremely impractical and, if introduced, the tax would be| noth America’s first Centre for| Would take it on to Tokyo or| 


monstrously irritating to government administrators and| 


ordinary taxpayer alike. 
Such a tax, if imposed now, would require everybody to | 


establish somehow, somewhere, the value of every piece of | 


his property so that in 15 or 20 or 50 ygars he could prove 
that, upon sale, his capital gain was so many dollars, after | 
taxes, depreciation, maintenance and repairs. Aside from| 


administrative difficulties, this would produce floods of liti-| 


gation, says Eaton. 

Who wants to put up with that sort of dizzy bookkeeping 

to help raise a negligible amount of money—perhaps less than | 
1% of Ottawa’s annual needs? 
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When Ignorance Isn‘’t Bliss 


The Canadian taxpayer is minus one tremendous advan- 
tage and privilege long accorded in the U. S. to American 
taxpayers. 

Business firms and individuals there have for many years 
been able to get advance rulings from their Bureau of 
Internal Revenue on the tax consequences of proposed bus- 
iness actions (see p. 5). 

In Canada, the taxpayer has no such aid. Instead he has 
to play an extremely hazardous version of the old game of 
Truth or Consequences, If his interpretation of legal truth 
isn’t the same as the tax collector's, the consequences can be 
unexpected and extremely expensive. 

A regular and formal system of advance rulings by the | 
Department of National Revenue would eliminate almost all 


| Northern Studies to be set up 
}at the University of Saskat. 
chewan. 


als. 
Aim: 


To foster northern studies 


at would advance knowledge | 


th 
j}and aid northern development. 


_ Problems that might receive 
early attention: 


@ Techniques and methods of | 
| to pretend friendship within the | 


construction in very cold areas, 
including engineering in frozen 


| ground, heat transfer in struc- | 


tural materials, design for 


houses located where there are | 


long, dark periods. 


@ Community 
northern centres, 
water, sewage and 
problems. 


for 
including 


planning 


@ Cultural integration of in- 
digenous peoples. 

e Biological problems, such as 
insect control. 


e Crop, vegetable, and garden 
| problems in areas of short 
growing periods. 


| 
A committee of university | 
| faculty members has been form- | 
}ed to consider detailed propos- | 


sanitary | 


of this destructive uncertainty now besetting the taxpayer.) arijy the sub-Arctic, the north- 
And, judging from U. S. experience, our tax department’ ern half of Saskatchewan spill- 
would find the rulings a ready-made means of keeping its|ing over into the Northwest | 
own men up-to-date on policy and save itself expensive liti-| Territories and neighboring 
gation into the bargain. — 


The centre would study prim- | 


Australia. This would give} 
|}maximum utilization of each 
| plane. 


Operationally it made a lot 


CPA used a color scheme iden- 
tical to TCA’s. 

That sort of talk ended, ap- 
parently for good, last year as 
the two lines fought in front 


of the Air Transport Board over | - 
| CPA’s request for a trans-conti- | 


nental air route. Since then, 
neither line has even bothered 
“fraternity of flyers”. 


John Baldwin, Deputy min- 
ister of Transport, told FP this 
week: 


“Policy on airlines has been 


clear since Mr. Hees made the) 


speech in Timmins outlining his 
program. 

“A country with a’small pop- 
ulation like Canada cannot af- 


ford to have two overseas car-| 
| riers competing with each other | 
Outside Canada! 


for business. 
they should co-operate.” 


As the two do not compete 
on any specific route, it is hard 
| to see how a direct pooling serv- 
lice overseas could be worked 
out. Most airline men predict 
government pressure to force 
the two lines to combine equip- 
ment, maintenance facilities and 
schedules to offer the public one 
| large and interrelated Canadian 


of sense and few airmen con-| 
sidered it just coincidence that! 


If the current administration is really in a mood to| 


Funds? “Available from al 
overseas airline. 


@ Alcan ingot now moving to 
| China is at world prices, not at | 
the.cut-rate prices that appear- 
ed probable in a Chinese feeler | 
lof a year ago, which was re-| 
jected. 


@ Canadian government policy 
is to encourage peaceful trade 
with mainland China. 


@ There has recently been a 
lessening of world tensions, a 


Deal Wanted 
In Caribbean 


By VINCE LUNNY 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Plans 
of a Canadian syndicate to par- 


cost housing development 
Cuba have been suspended (FP, 
Feb. 14). 

Reason: 
| ban-guaranteed bonds. 

Syndicate now is scanning op- 
portunities in other Caribbean 
countries. 


Spokesman for the group, | 


| principally Montreal industrial- 


ists whose names have not been | 


disclosed, is Henry Marvin, ex- | 
ecutive vice-president ‘of Allied 
Cigar Corp. 

He said plans had been made 


2 


Cuba. 


ticipate in a $100 million low-| 
in| 


No market for Cu-| 


ues to ship into a traditional 
Alcan market—Great Britain-— 
| but at steadily rising prices. 

According to British figures, 
| Russia sent 13,400 tons of alu- 
|minum to Britain in this year’s | 
first nine months. 


Total British imports in the| 


period were 198,000 tons, in- 
cluding 118,000 from Canada. 


It’s theorized that Russia’s | 


to other communist nations, | 


- | which obviously need the alu-| 
| minum—result from the Soviet’s 


increased need to finance pur- 
chases of materials in Britain. 

International markets for al- 
uminum have 


can’s parent, 
in its third quarter report is- 
sued about 10 days ago men- 
tioned this improvement. 

Sales to non-producers were 
up generally 22% from the first 
/nine months in 1958. A fairly 
substantial portion of the in- 
crease is understood to be in 
the U.S. 


All reports from Britain and | 
Europe indicate best year for| yearly 


aluminum since 1956. 
In Western Europe, the indus- 


» “| shipments to Britain—instead of | 
greater hope for peaceful, legiti- | 


smaller Varsity Stadium. 
Big gainers again (as in 1957) | 
will be parking lots, taxis and | 


inter-city bus transport firms to | 


Biggest-Ever 


Yule Sales 
‘Coming Up 


BY RAY MAGLADRY 


Retail business —- paced by 
climbing department store sales 


|—is rolling up momentum for 


improved con-| 
| siderably in recent months. Al-| 
Aluminium Ltd., | 


its most hectic month of the 
year. 
The signs are: 


It will probably be the biggest | 


December on record in terms of 
dollar sales volume. 
Retailers are looking confi+ 


dently for a repeat of the 1958} 


spurt in pre-Christmas shopping 
—a burst of spending that car- 
ried sales nearly 8% ahead of 
previous December. 

Most retailers expect 
gain to fail into 
6%-10% bracket this year. 

Department stores this 


the 
the 


fall 


try’s activity is at a peak, aided| have been chalking surprising 


by a central economic upsurge. | gains, 


averaging around 8% | 


| LOOK FOR a battle of brains— 
electronic brains. Giants in 
field, such as IBM and Bur- 
roughs, will boost sales efforts. 
Smaller firms will try to get 
or keep a foot in the door. 

* * * 

OLIVE GREEN: It’s an impor- 
tant color for men this sea- 
son. Watch for more of it in 
accessories such as shirts, ties 
and socks. Olive green suits? 
“Not for the average man in 
Canada,” says an expert. 


* . . 


QUOTE TO NOTE: New cargo 
aircraft will soon make the 
St. Lawrence Seaway obso- 
lete, says Grover Loening, 
U.S. aeronautical engineer. 
“Even in the movement of 
bulk cargoes, airplanes will 
supplant ships . . . long before 
the 50 years that are needed 
to pay off the staggering cost 
(of the Seaway).” 


* * 


LISTEN for the promotional 
trumpets about stainless steel 
pots, pans and other consumer 
goods. Nickel producer Inco 
has started a second year of 
its consumer campaign in the 
U.S. and it will spread to 
Canada. 


finance a paper mill, schools| Currency troubles hurt sales. 
and a medical centre as well as 
| 30, 000 prefabricated homes in| year has produced substantial | 


But with financing of|imports from . Canada. 


Canadian exports to South | above 1958 in last half dozen| ELECTRICAL fishing? 
| Amefica are about equal to last | weeks. 
year’s but disappointing in rela-| One analyst believes the stage 
| tion to the potential market.|is set for “spectacular gains” 


German 
professor says an electrode at- 
tracts fish right to the mouth 
>| of a trawl net. 


* * * 


| before Christmas in department | 
Strong demand in Japan this | store field. 

His reasons, and they apply 
Hong | generally to other retailers: A| 


{AUTOMATION PLUS: Rio 
Tinto Dow Ltd.’s new $1-mil- 
lion thorium recovery plant, 


streamline civil service operations, it would be hard to find number of sources,” says uni- Cuban projects now impossible, | Kong, with growing local fabri- | much better winter enpheyenen Blind River, operates 24 hours 


a better place to start than in the offices of National Revenue. 


versity president Dr. J. W. T. 
' Spinks. 


| 


(Continued on page 8, col, 4) 


shelved. 


(Continued on page 8, col. 6) 


First) step is expected to be|/the entire scheme has been|cating capacity, will use more| outlook this year and the 


sence of major labor strikes. 


a day, seven days a week — 
with 18 employees. 
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EATON'S | 
Christmas 


Gift Service 


is a wondertul 
time-saver 


for Busy Executives! 


Time at premium? 
Staggering Christmas lists? 
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Trend of Business | 


Manufacturers’ shipments rose 4.4% in September to $1,941 


million from previous 
month’s $1,859 mil- | 
lion, reducing inven- | 
tory/shipments ratio | 
to 2.07 from 2.15. 
Month’s ratio is 
slightly below year- 
earlier figure of 2.09 
and compares with 
1.91 in June, 2.14 in 
March and 2.35 in 
January, 1959, First 
nine months’ ship- 
ments of $17,079 mil- 
lion were 6% above 
$16,162 million in 
like 1958 period, 

Gctober exports set | 
record for the month | 
at $472 million, up 
3.6% from $455 million a year earlier, Month’s gain, following 
a 15% rise in September, brought first nine months’ total to 
$4,194 million, 3% above $4,072 million in like 1958 period. 
Most of October gain and all of cumulative gain was due to 
increased shipments to the U. S. 


GOODS MOVING FASTER 
(Inventories + Shipments) 


MJSOMJSODMJS OD 
1957 1958 1959 


Industrial production at record level in September as seasonally | 


adjusted index (1949 —--100) touches 166.9, up 2.3% from pre- | 
ceding month’s 163.2 and 10.5% ahead of 151.0 a year earlier. 
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The little cigar with a mild, mellow 
flavor... prize gift for the men who 
enjoys a short smoke. Refreshingly 
new in taste . . . light and pleasing in 
croma ... smart and handsome in size. 
The finest in giving comes from Dunhill. 
Box of 25 


Ask the Dunhill Humidor to hold a 
supply for Christmas giving. Merely give 
the quantity, the destination and time 
when the cigars should be sent. The 
Dunhill Humidor will do the rest. 


PHONE AND MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
UN 11-8111 


The Dunhill Humidor of Simpson's 
Boy Street Entrance—Street Floor 
525 


Imp, Life p 
Int, Nickel .... 33 


Mineral production jumped 6.6% from August figure, manu- sidtecewhaiaaiaics 
facturing gained 1.2%, a 3.5% rise in durables being partially 
| Offset by a 0.8% decline in non-durable output. 
| Employment fell less than seasonally between September and 
October according to the Department of Labor and Bureau of 
Statistics which estimate persons with jobs at mid-October at 
6,053,000, down 25,000 from month earlier but 189,000 more | 
than a year ago, Persons without jobs totaled 237,000 (vs. 
313,000 in September, 1958), representing 3.8% of the labor | 
| foree (5.1%). 
Retailers bump September sales 5.8% to $1,301 million from 
1,230 million a year ago, lifting first nine months’ sales 5.3% | 
to $11,629 million ($11,048 million last year), January-Septem- 
ber trade was greater than a year earlier in all provinces with 
gains grouped between 8.79% for Manitoba and 4.1% for 
| Quebec, 
|More’ mink for milady. Canadian fur farmers plan to pelt 
1,022,000 mink in 1959-60 season, 4% above last year’s 981,000. 
Prospective peltings are in proportion to increased crop of mink 
kits (1,069,700 vs. 1,025,500). Increases are expected in num- 
ber of standard, brown, beige and white mink pelts; number 
of grey and blue pelts will be smaller than in 1958. 
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shoppers have a special tale nt 
for choosing just the right gift 
: whetherit be forcustomer,su 
: employee or family ...and 1 
that the gifts are wrapped, ta 
delivered too. Alltheyneed kno 
the gift is for, and the amount of money e 


42 
42 
42 
43 
. 43 
42 
42 


Preston E. Dome 
Queb. Lithium , 
Richfield . 37, 
Rio Tinto .... 

Rowan Cons, .. 
Scurry-Rainb, 37, 42 
Snow Lake .... 42] 


suiiwvan Cons’. | Central Mortgage 
2| Approves Projects 


Wayne Petrol. . 
W. Surf Inlet .. 

Ceritral Mortgage & Housing | 

Corp., has approved these loans 

|for construction of low rental 

|housing projects for’ elderly 


é 


IMPERIAL LIFE TOWER 


‘Producers Seeks Adelaide and Victoria Streets 


‘To Build Spur sesati: 


From Our Own Correspondent Hamilton Housing Co., $235,525 
REGINA — Producers Pipelines | a 45-unit project in Hamilton, | 
| Ltd., Regina, has applied to the} : : 
Saakutehewan Sesettasat of|, Trafalgar Senior Homes Ltd.,| 
| Mineral Resources for permission | $195,557, for 16-unit project in 
i Se ee . ., |to build a 2-in. spur pipeline to|7*@falgar Township, Ont. 
Overseas wheat sales in week ended Nov, 4 amounted to 5.9 mil- | t the Pinto oil field close to| .. Port Coquitlam Senior Citizens 
lion bu., placing Aug. 1-Nov. 4 total 4% ahead of last year at | Sin” Sestenietiieiads Skat Dakota | Housing Society: for 12-unit proj- 
70 million bu, (67 million bu.), Visible supplies in all North | porder with the company’s exist-|°¢t in Port Coquitlam, B.C. 
American positions at Nov, 4 aggregated 370 milion bu., down | ing system in the Steelman field 
1% from year-earlier total of 374 million bu. 
combustion engine with only two} 


Major Weekly Indicators . Objections to the proposal, or; moving parts — a rotor and 


Change from | submissions supporting it, were| crankshaft — is announced by 
Pre- Month Year to be in the hands of the depart-| Curtiss-Wright Corp. of the U.S. 
vious — — | ment last week. and NSU Werke of West Ger-| 
Week ° CM As a result of such objections,; many. It burns gasoline» and is| 


(Nov. 21 3,597 2,841 —375 —489/|. ; : 
Glow, 31) 722 4 >: oot if any, a public hearing could| scheduled to go into production| 
j | be called to study the application. | next year. 


An address of Prestige, Accessibility, 
Comfort and Efficiency 


or 


you wish to spend. _ 


@ Complete floor available of 6,750 sq. ft. 
e Partial floor of 2,700 sq. ft. and 
small units from 300 sq. ft. 


@ Store, office and display space with 
continuous show windows on ground floor. 


sachhaipianepeeens We invite enquiries 
NEW ROTOR ENGINE 


About 8 mi, of line will be re- Development of an internal| 


Managing and Rental Agent 
quired. 


CHARTERED TRUST 


COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT: 34 King Street West, Toronto 
EM 8-7681 


Latest Date 


or Week Ended 
| Passenger car production 


| Truck Production . 

| Bus. fail. 4-week moving av. (no.) 
Steel ingot production ... (tons) 
Steel production (% capacity) .. 
T.S.E. Industrial index 

Yield 114 stocks 


SALES MANAGER REQUIRED 


Sales Manager required by leading Industrial Plant Construc- 
tion firm. Because position requires constant negotiation with ]) 
top executives of large firms, a university education is pre- | 
| 
| 


(Nov, 12) 31.5 29.8 : +0.6 
(Nov. 14) 118,521 119,648 +2. 5|- > 
(Nov. 14) 97.6 98.5 +2. +16. 

(Nov. 24) 513.84 511.00 

(Nov. 23) 4.43% 4.40% 


Chartered banks 
Personal savings . ($ millions) 


ferred. Some knowledge of construction and development 


preferred but not essential. Unlimited possibilities for financial Leone Guiseuhaiia 40 wnillions> 


advancement. Apply in writing only to Box 920, The Financial || NHA mtge hidgs.. ($ millions) 
Post, Toronto. Bank clearings: 

| Montreal 

| ‘Toronto 

| Cdn. dollar .... 


(Nov. 
(Nov. 
(Nov. 


11) 
11) 
11) 


7,042 
6,187 
944 


7.157 
6,226 
944 





($ millions) 
($ millions) 
(U.S. cents av.) 


(Nov. 
(Nov. 
(Nov. 


20) 
20) 


1,274 
' 1,901 
104.753 


82,813 
54,206 
28,607 
1,095 
11,266 
761 
4,081 


893 
1,398 
105.297 


119,929 
77,613 
42,316 

1,931 
15,655 
1,090 
6,511 
957 


(Nov. 
(Nov. 
(Nov. 7 
(Nov. 
(Nov. 
(Nov 
(Nov. 
(Nov 


| Carloading totals 

Eastern Canada 
Western Canada 
Iron and steel mfg. .......... 
Ores, concentrates 

Base metals .. : jnat 
Lumber, timber plywood .... 
Cement 


| Bank of Canada holdings of 

| Securities ...... ($ millions) 
Short-term govt. . ($ millions) 
Long-term govt... ($ millions) 
Other securities .. ($ millions) 


(Nov. 
(Nov. 

(Nov 
(Nov. 


2,715 
578 
2,061 — 
19 - 
Department stores sales 


| % change from year earlier .. (Nov 191 


Facts by the Month 


—Change From— | 
Two 
One Months 
Month 
Latest Month Previous 
Sept. 171.3 161.9 
Sept. 153.6 
Sept. 1576 
167.0 
125.1 
114.4 
191.6 


DL 
eTotal durable goods (Index) Sept. 149.0 
Iron & steel products . 


145.4 
Primary iron & steel 159.7 


Year 
Aro 

| WHAT WE PRODUCE- “ 

ain all industries (Index) 

sin factories (Index) ‘ 

eTotal nondurable goods (Index) . 

Food & bev. ......-. ; 

Textiles . ‘ 

Clothing ..........+++> 

Chemical products ... 


+9.5 
+79 
+58 
+73 
+125 
—1.5 
+35 


+10.6 
+22.6 
+ 62.6 


. Aug. 
ve - ae 
. Aug. 

Aug. 


From forest 
to finished 
product 


3 
178.6 


137.8 
141.1 
160.8 


eFrom mines (Index) 

Metals : : 
Nonferrous smelting, refining 
GRE 6 inc bccndccns ngep ene ecce 


. 2778 
216.5 
138.2 
101.4 


259.1 
220.6 
143.1 
ae Aug. 106.1 
—From farms 
eCattle delivered (000) 3 
sHogs graded (000) . asa 812 53 
Grain mill products (Index) Aug. 1316 128.3 
ce 
—From sea 
East Coast catch ($000) ... Sept. 5,289 
W. Coast catch ($000) .... Sept. 4,505 
Pelee a A 
—Hrom forests 
| @Newsprint (000 tons) 593 533 
. “ Pulp (000 tons) s . 904 + 
; i : 
... the industries based on wood and its eee rt ee eee arr 
. . Electricity (million kwh.) s ‘ 8,108 +15 
y J avy “he . she oe  —— 
derivatives present an ever changing challenge wEAS We Sen. 
eRetail sales ($ millions) 
Dept. store sales ($ millions) 
Wholesale sales ($ millions) ..... 
eMfrs. outstg. orders ($ millions 
Pass. car sales (units) 
atest eam ei eens tassios 
WHAT'S ON HAND— 
eMfrs, inventories ($ millions) . 
Dept. store stock sales ratio ..... 


SPENDING, SAVING POWER— 
Labor income ($ millions) ............ Aug. 1,520 
Dividend payts. (Index) (annual rate) Oct 302.6 


ee 


JOBS— 
| @Persons with jobs (00! ............0+5 
aJobless seeking work (000) . 
*Do. (% of labor force) . 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Contract awards (§ millions) . 


FOREIGN TRADE— 
*sExports ($ millions) .. 
Imports ($ millions) ..... 


MONEY— 
Money supply ($ millions)* ..... 
| @eCheques cashed ($ millions) 
Life insurance sales ($ millions 


186 143 


We develop insurance protection all the way 


8,338 


Logging, lumber, plywood, pulp, paper, chemicals 


to modern insurance and loss prevention planning. 





Our organization has experience in developing 


Sept 
Sept 


4,454 


sound coverages for these industries, coverages keyed 2.5 


to their dynamic change and growth. 


Whether or not your industry involves forest 


Oct. 
Oct 
Oct 


6,053 
237 
3.8 


products, you will find Marsh & McLennan gives a 


continuing service that goes beyond the traditional 


Oct. 291 


services of a broker or agent to include 


Oct 
Sept 


458 


472 s 
67 449 


467 


engineering, loss adjusting, research and impartial 


counsel. Your inquiry is invited. 


Aug 
Sept 
Sept. 


13,002 
20,424 
462 


Notice deposits ($ millions) . ‘ Sept. 7,806 7,419 ‘ 

Current public loans ($ millions) . Aug. 6,307 6,218 +5.5 +23.3 

*Tota) deposits, less Govt. of Canada deposits, jess float, plus notes in circulation 
outside the banking system. 


PRI-ES—. 
Ceasumer prices (Index) 
Wholessie prices (Index) 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS—Production and Suppty— 
Latest 


13,072 
19.757 
427 


Marsa & McLENNAN 


General Insurance Brokers 


AVERAGE ADJUSTERS Month 


sen nts and cating (tons) .. Sep of | Ship anything... anywhere... in BATHURST CONTAINERS 


ry copper (000 tons) ... 
} @Lumber exports (millions fbm.) 
| @Lumber (millions fom.) 


eNew item this week. 
based 


Index : production 19498100; consumer price index 1s9=) wholesale price 
index 1935-39 = 100 ne 
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Capital Gains Tax: 


Why Canada shouldn’t have 


such a tax: 


By A. KENNETH EATON 
Ottawa fiscal consultant and 
former Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Finance 

From the broad economic 
point of view, the capital gains 
tax is not such a bad tax. 

There are some good reasons, 


however, why I am strongly! 


against such a tax. 


@ It would be extremely unfair | 
te levy a tax on capital gains'| 


measured in dollars until the 
value of these dollars has been 


firmly stabilized, that is, until | 
Wwe can be assured that the} 
danger of inflation has been! 


clearly wiped out of the picture. 

Under inflation, a tax on so- 
called capital gains becomes a 
very unfair and arbitrary tax on 


capital itself for those compelled | 
at various times to realize on the} 


accrued increase in the dollar 
value of their property. 

The Canadian dollar is worth 
just about half of what it was 
20 years ago. 

Let us assume that one of 
you bought a house in 1939 for 
$10,000. 

Today if the house moved up 
in value corresponding to the 
fall in the value of the dollar, 
your house would. be worth 
about $20,000. 

In selling it for that, upon 
having to move to take a job 
somewhere else, you would be 
liable for a tax on your $10,000 
capital gain, and would accord- 
ingly find yourself far short of 
the funds needed to purchase 
in 1959 the same sort of house 
you had just parted with. 

They get around this *«awk- 
ward situation in the U. S. by 
exempting such a person from 
tax if he purchases another 
house within the year of sale 
of the other one. 

This, however, is where com- 
plexity takes over. 

You cannot cure all the un- 
fairness in the inflation situa- 
tion by creating exemptions. If 
you tried, the law would com- 
pletely bog down in utter com- 
plexity, administrative impos- 
sibility, with floods of litigation, 

The government of Canada 
showild not consider for a minute 
a tax on capital gains until it 
has fully demonstrated its abili- 
ty to maintain a stable dollar 
with which capital gains could 
be truthfully measured. 


FERMAC 
PRINTERS 


EM. 4-S311 


@30 ADELAIDE ST. W. - TORONTO 


rCAPITAL- 


AVAILABLE 
BUSINESS AND REALTY 


Commercial, residentials, 1st 
and 2nd mortgages. Con- 
struction loans, chattel loans, 
sale and lease back realty, 
machinery and equipment 
Present loans _ increased, 
payments reduced. Receiv- 
ables-installment notes, dis- 
counted and rediscounted 
Long term debentures, Re- 
organization, merger financ- 
ing. Purchasing of existing 
firms, new ventures, stock 
issues for mining, industrial 
interests. Act as principal, 
agent or financial consul- 
tant. Thirty years in financ- 
ing. Personal investment. 


SYMINGTON-FIELD 


Financing for Industry 


801 YONGE ST. TORONTO | 
WA. 1-4022 


‘Luxurious 
Comfort 


At Better 


PN Bercy os ay 


By LAWRENCE H, SELTZER | 
Professor of economics, 


| Wayne State University, Detroit. | 


|e As an ex-Finance Depart-! pay, it is fair to allow capital 


|ment official, I think my most 
\deeply rooted objection to a 
|eapital gains tax is its com- 
plexity. 

It is just not a good way to 
raise revenue. 

If the government needs an 
additional $100 million of 
revenue (and it does), there are 
many better and fairer ways of 
getting it than imposing a gen- 
eral tax on capital gains. 

A capital gains tax imposed, 
say, in 1960, to apply then and 
thereafter would require every- 
body to establish somehow, 


gains to go untaxed at the time 
of realization. 

Capital gains are taxed under 
the Estate Tax on the taxpayer’s 
death. Some people, of course, 
spend their capital gains in a 


most unbourgeoislike fashion in- 


somewhere the value of all his) 


property, piece by piece, in that 
year, so that 15, 20 or possibly 
50 years hence he could declare 
and prove that upon sale of the 
property his capital gain was 
exactly many dollars, no 
more, no less, after, of course, 
having kept track of all such 
things as taxes, depreciation, 
maintenance and repairs for al] 
the intervening years. 

The mere statement of these 
kinds of requirements is suffi- 
cient to make it obvious that this 
would be a very, very 
some sort of tax both for 
government and the taxpaying 
public. 


so 


trouble- 


the 


@ A tax’ on capital gains is 
merely an Estate Tax in a hurry. 

It taxes capital gains when 
they are realized instead of 
waiting at the end of the road 
to pick up the revenue through 
a tax on the total estate. 

Looked at analytically, it is 
quite anomalous to build a tax 
on capital gains into and make 
of it an integral part of 
uated tax on income. 

Income tax is a tax on a flow 
of income. Being a flow, it has 
to be measured by reference 
a period of time. 

We use an arbitrary 12-month 

period. Personal exemptions 
then are related to the length 
of this accounting period. The 
graduated rate structure is 
tailored to fit the length of the 
accounting period. 
Imagine trying to inject capi- 
\ tal gains logically into this in- 
come tax framework when the 
gain realized in any year may 
| have been accruing for only a 
| few months, a year, five years, 
20 years, or perhaps even 40 
years. 

It just does not. make sense. 

So the bright boys have to start 
tinkering. A line is drawn be- 
tween short and long-term 
gains. “Long” may be two years 
}or 40 years—both periods are 
| long. 
| A graduated rate structure 
applied to these two long-term 
lumps of gain would be unfair 
to the taxpayer, and he may be 
| given a choice between a flat 
| rate tax or taking only one half 
of the gain into income. 

And so it goes, trying to fit 
square pegs into round holes. 

| I hesitate even to mention it, 
but I cannot resist suggesting 
that if capital gains simply had 

| to be taxed, the best way would 

| be to put on a flat rate excise 

| tax and make no pretence what- 

| soever at associating it with the 
income tax structure. 

| I hasten to add, however, that 


a grad- 


| all the horrible complexities of 


valuation and establishing a 
| base point would still be en- 


| countered under an excise tax. 


| @ Some question whether in a 
|tax system which must always 
| be held to be fair and reason- 
i able, recognizing the principle of 
taxation according to ability to 


Shoe Stores 


Acress Canada 


The Hartt Boot and Shoe Company Limited, Fredericton, N.B. 


Also Gald Bond 


shoes by Hartt 


to’ 





ithe 


stead of saving them, and where 
this happens capital gains will 
not be taxed on their death. 

If, however, they have spent 
their gains instead of allowing 
them to accumulate, they will 
have run into federal] sales and 
excise taxes on their expendi- 
ture, as well as provincial sales 
taxes in most directions where 
their money was spent. 

In the U. S. there is no gen- 
eral sales tax corresponding to 
that in Canada. 

Even assuming that the 
money made on capital gains 
never bore any tax whatsoever, 
it would still not necessarily | 
mean that there was any un- 
fairness in the tax system. 

Government assistance in the 
field of housing is fast making 
property owners of all who, in 
the terminology of some people, | 
would be called the proletariat. 

My guess is that from now on 
less and less will be heard about 
the taxation of capital gains, for 
this very reason — that such a} 


While the U. S. economy was 
predominantly agricultural in 
its early years, capital gains| 
quickly became a common and 
conspicuous source of private 
wealth, 

In many transactions, gains} 
from the sale of capital assets / 
constituted the major type of 
profit contemplated. 

@ In this environment, capital 
gains became scarcely distin- 
guishable from ordinary profits 
as a familiar source of private 
consumption wealth. 

@ A second reason why the 
U.S. climate of opinion became 
favorable to the taxation of cap- 
ital gains as income was the rise 


tax if broadly based would po- 
tentially catch nearly everybody 
in the country. 

' Essentially my position is that 
economic arguments pro’ and 
con the tax are not very 


| important. 


I am not in favor of the tax 
because I think it is a very poor 
way in which to raise revenue, 
it is too complex and too 'troub- 
lesome to administer. 

Finally, I am quite convinced 
that fairness in a tax system 
does not require such a form 
of levy. 





Not Reall 


Here’s the kind o 


a tax expert twitch ... 


By J, K, EDMONDS ! 


One of the best ways to make 
a tax expert twitch nervously is 
to suggest that the tax system 
should be simplified. 

The experiénced tax man 
knows that a “simple” idea (like 
an excess profits tax, for exam- 
ple) will frequently produce | 
hideously complex results di- 
rectly opposite to the intention 
of those who introduce the idea, 

What’s more, the tax system 
of a modern state is like those 
structures of toothpicks that 
people used to build in the 
1930s: 

Moving ‘a single toothpick 
drastically alters the relation- 
ships of all the other parts of 
the structure and may turn it 
into an entirely new and unat- 
tractive creation, 

As a result, tax authorities are 
always most reluctant to think 
about basic changes in the sys- 
tem of taxation, 

When an inequity or anomaly 
appears, the tendency is to add 
another toothpick to try to bal- 
ance the structure rather than 
shifting things around to re- 
move the cause of the trouble. 

Over time, the complexity of 
the system increases (Parkinson 
could derive another law about 
this) until it reaches the point | 
where the ordinary taxpayer 
feels hopelessly confused. 

At this stage, he is apt to be- 
gin to suspect that he is not 
being fairly treated. 

Whether his suspicion is jus- 
tified or not, it is dangerous, 

Taxes must not only be fair, 
they must appear to be fair, in 
a modern democracy. 

When the taxpayer complains 
about the complexity of taxes, 
experts often respond by 
simplifying the tax forms; by 
making it easier for him to cal- 
culate what he owes. 

That is not what he means 
at all, 


His concern is not with an 


|evening’s arithmetic, but with 


the much more fundamental 
question of his position within 
the tax structure. 

As he fills in his simple T-1 


| Special form he wonders wheth- 


er the formidable computations 


|of other taxpayers give them a 


financial advantage. 
The more special cases and 
extra deductions that are added 


| each year, the more he wonders. 


The more he wonders, the more 
he resents paying taxes at all. 

And the more the average 
taxpayer resents paying taxes, 
the more the temptation for the 
government to use inflation ra- 
ther than taxation to divert re- 
sources to its own use, 


All of which adds up to a 


| powerful argument in favor of 


trying to devise a tax pattern 


ithat is as simple as possible— 


not from the administrator’s 
point of view, but from the 
viewpoint of the taxpayer who 


Simplified Taxes | 


jsame time (much as a doctor 


y Simple 


f talk that makes | 


the money comes from and 
where it goes. 

No one could claim that our 
present barnacle - ridden tax 
structure has this kind of sim- 
plicity. 

A country deriving much of 
its earnings from natural] re- 
sources that are subject to de-| 
pletion is bound to have come | 
plex taxes. 

Add to that the recent rapid | 
rate of change in our sources of 
income, and the inter-govern- 
ment transfers made necessary 
by our 19th century constitu- 
tion, andiit’s easy to see why it 
takes an expert to understand 
how we are taxed. 

It would be extremely diffi- 
cult, but surely not impossible, 
to make some _§ simplifying 
changes. 

Two occasions will arise in| 
the 1960s when it might be ap- 
propriate to do so: 

@ One is the negotiation of the | 
new dominion - provincial tax 
agreements, in 1962. | 

Judging by what Premiers | 
Sauvé and Bennett are saying | 
these days, there will be pres- | 
sure for some fundamental | 
changes in the. tax agreements. 

If so, some hacking away at 
the complexities of the tax| 
structure might be done at the} 


may remove your - appendix 
while he happens to have your | 
stomach open). 

@ The other occasion is the cen- 
tenary of Confederation, 

What more appropriate way 
to mark the date than by free- 
ing ourselves of some of the 
tax peculiarities we've picked | 
up in our 100 years of exist- 
ence? 

At this point, of course, the} 
politicians as well as the taxmen 
begin to twitch, 

But if a proposal for over- 
hauling the tax features of the | 
BNA Act were presented as part 
of a general effort to devise a 
tax pattern that makes more 
sense to the taxpayer, the polit- 
ical hazards might not be as| 
great as is now feared. 

With seven years to think 
along these lines, surely some | 
astute Canadian might find a} 
formula that would work. 


Kodak Employees 


Split $1 Million 
A wage dividend of $1,032.000)| 
will be split among 1,500 employ- | 
ees of Canadian Kodak Co, next) 
March, 
It is the 47th such dividend de- 
clared by Kodak since 1912. 
Eligible employees will receive 
$34.50 for gach $1,000 earned dur- 
ing 1955-59 period. About $893,- 
000 was paid last March at rate 





| 
| 
} 


ef $32.62-for each $1,000 earned 
| 


during 1954-58. 

Dividends to employees 
based on cash dividends paid on 
common stock of the parent firm, 
| Eastman Kodak, Co., during the 


| year, and on employee's earnings 


is trying to understand where over preceding five years. 


rere seo > oy 


are| 


Two views expressed before the 
Canadian Tax Foundation’s annual 
conference ... 


‘Why the U.S. has one: 


of the corporation as the domi- | 
nant form of business enterprise. 


Stockholders avoid gradu-| 
ated personal incdme taxes on| 
profits that their corporations 
retain for expansion or debt! 
retirement. 

By corporate reinvestment of 
all earnings above the amount 
desired by the stockholders for 
cuzmrent consumption, a family 
or other small group could thus 
forever avoid personal income 
taxes on all but a small! fraction 
of their imputable business in-| 
comes, if capital gains were not | 
taxed. 

It is true that the corporation 
income tax may be said to pro- 
vide a kind of general offset, | 
but the corporate tax makes no| 
distinction among stockholders | 
of varying incomes. 


@ The third reason was the| 
emergence of the view that the} 
concept of income appropriate | 
for personal income taxation 
need not be identical with con- 
cepts of income appropriate for 
other purposes, 

For the whole period 1917- 
1956, some $78 billion of capital | 
gains in excess of capital losses | 
was reported on individual in-| 
come tax returns in the U. S. by | 
those with positive incomes. | 

Nevertheless, it easy 
exaggerate the governmental | 
revenues likely to result from 
taxing capital gains. 

A preferential rate for gains 
and an allowance for losses, | 
both justified on various} 
grounds, substantially reduce 
the revenue potential. 

In the stock market boom of 
1926-29, with effective tax rates 
on long-term net capital gains | 
ranging downward from a cot 
ing of only 12%2%, and with 
personal exemptions so liberal 
that they excluded all but a few 





j 
ls to} 


| hundred thousand persons from 


income tax, the U. S. raised 
somewhat more than $1.5 bil-| 
lion in capital gains tax rev-| 
enues in four years. 


But, by reason of the related| gains and losses in the next 


for 
Treasury 


allowances 
the 


capital losses, 
sustained net 


three years 


revenue losses from  capital| revenues from the tax treatment 
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When you want to turn 
a thousand facts 

into one clear picture 
the Remington Rand 


UNIVAC COMPUTING SERVICE CENTER 


can help you 


Untvac DATA-AUTOMATION analyzes the countless 
facts of any situation at fantastic electronic speed— 
gives new insight into operations and markets 

to decision-making management. And now UNIVAC 
Data-Automation is available to every organization 
large or small. At the Remington Rand UNIVAC 
Computing Service Center work is done on a contract 
basis. You can have your sales analyses and forecasts, 
market analyses, financial reports and operations 
research studies, processed far more rapidly and 
accurately than has ever before been possible. Wherever 
you need a clear picture of the situation, use UNIVAC 
Data-Processing . . . at the Remington Rand 
UNIVAC Computing Service Center. 


Save time and money on repetitive business and production routines 
Trim time off your research and development schedule 


TYPICAL UNIVAC APPLICATIONS 


@ Valuation Studies 

© Forecasting 

© Engineering Problems 
© Matrix Calculations 

@ Scientific Analyses 


® Sales Reports 

@ Payroll 

© Labor Distribution 
®@ Billing 

© General Accounting 


© Reports to Government Agencies 
© Pricing and Rate Studies 

© Statistical Analyses 

© Design Studies 

© Planning Studies 


@ Inventory Studies 
@ Production Planning 
© Delivery Schedules 
® Scheduling Studies 
@ Market Analyses 


x Direct tape line to Montreal 
x Conference Room Available 


Flemington. Fland Univac. 


EW PROFITS FOR BUSINESS 
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THROUGH REMINGTON RAND ELECTRONICS * 


COMPUTING SERVICE CENTER 


984 BAY STREET - TORONTO 


Write: or phone WA. 4-O651 for full information or free estimates 


of capital gains and losses have | and taxable fiduciaries. 
been substantial in absolute But in most years they have 


Since 1943, however, the net amounts—$400 million to $1,700; been 5% of individual 


below 5% 
million a year from individuals! income tax revenues. 


THE SEAWAY-another job for 
United Steel engineered equipment 


This mighty dredge dipping deep into the St. Lawrence to help make 
the Great Lakes an “eighth sea” for world mariners... 
pany’s giant ore unloadirg bridge that takes 20 tons with one bite... 
an imaginatively designed precision hydraulic press that resistance 
heats while it stretch straightens uranium bars; these are only a few 
examples of the equij»ment United Steel engineers and builds, and the 


places where they work. 


DIVISIONS — Concdian Meod-Morrison, Welland; Dodge 
Manufacturing, Toronto, Montreal, Kirklond Lake, Sudbury; 
Forand & Delorme, Montreal; Standerd Stee! Construction 
Company, Port Robinson. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES—Gilbert Bros. Limited, Toronto; 
Toronto Foundry Co., Toronto; London Steel Constructice 
Ce. Ltd., London; United Steel Scles Limited, Toronto, Galt; 
United Aluminum Soles Ltd., Toronto, Galt, 59-10 


a steel com- 


Add to this; structural steelwork for bridges and buildings, steel 
plate fabrication, mechanical power transmission equipment, conveyor 
systems of all types, steel and aluminum warehouse service, castings, 
and sewage treatment plant equipment. 


All are supplied by the United Steel family of Canadian companies 
where diversification finds a common denominator in “the highest 


quality standards”. 
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Capital Gains Tax: 


Why Canada shouldn’t have 


such a tax: 


By A. KENNETH EATON 
Ottawa fiscal consultant and 
former Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Finance 


From the broad economic 


point of view, the capital gains| 


tax is not such a bad tax. 

There are some good reasons, 
however, why I am strongly 
against such a tax. 


@ It would be extremely unfair! 
to levy « tax on capital gains | 


measured in dollars until the 
value of these dollars has been 
firmly stabilized, that is, until 


We can be assured that the! 


danger of inflation has been 
clearly wiped out of the picture. 

Under inflation, a tax on so- 
called capital gains becomes a 
very unfair and arbitrary tax on 
capital itself for those compelled 


at various times to realize on the| 


accrued increase in the dollar 
value of their property. 

The Canadian dollar is worth 
just about half of what it was 
20 years ago. 

Let us assume that one of 
you bought a house in 1939 for 
$10,000. 

Today if the house moved up 
in value corresponding to the 
fall in the value of the dollar, 
your house would. be worth 
about $20,000. 

In selling it for that, upon 
having to move to take a job 
somewhere else, you would be 
liable for a tax on your $10,000 
capital gain, and would accord- 
ingly find yourself far short of 
the funds needed to purchase 
in 1959 the same sort of house 
you had just parted with. 

They get around this «awk- 
ward situation in the U. S. by 
exempting such a person from 
tax if he purchases another 
house within the year of sale 
of the other one. 

This, however, is where com- 
plexity takes over. 

You cannot cure all the un- 
fairness in the inflation situa- 
tion by creating exemptions. If 
you tried, the law would com- 
pletely bog down in utter com- 
plexity, administrative 
sibility, with floods of litigation. 

The government of Canada 
showtild not consider for a minute 
a tax on capital gains until it 
has fully demonstrated its abili- 
ty to maintain a stable dollar 
with which capital gains could 
be | truthfully measured. 


FERMAC 
PRINTERS 


EM. 4-S311 
@30 ADELAIDE ST. Ww. - TORONTO 


rCAPITAL; 


AVAILABLE 
BUSINESS AND REALTY 


Commercial, residentials, 1st 
and 2nd mortgages. Con- 
struction loans, chattel loans, 
sale and lease back realty, 
machinery and equipment. 
Present loans increased, 
payments reduced. Receiv- 
ables-installment notes, dis- 
counted and rediscounted. 
Long term debentures. Re- 
organization, merger financ- 
ing. Purchasing of existing 
firms, new ventures, stock 
issues for mining, industrial 
interests. Act as principal, | 
agent or financial consul- 
tant. Thirty years in financ- 
ing. Personal investment. 


SYMINGTON-FIELD 


Financing for Industry 
1 YONGE ST. — TORONTO 








‘Luxurious 
Comfort 


impos- | 


| 


|@ As an ex-Finance Depart- 
|ment official, I think my most 
| deeply rooted objection to a 
| eapital gains tax is its com- 
plexity. 

It is just not 
raise revenue. 

If the government needs 
additional $100 million 
revenue (and it does), there are 
many better and fairer ways of 
getting it than imposing a gen- 
eral tax on capital gains. 

A capital gains tax imposed, 
say, in 1960, to apply then and 
thereafter would require every- 
body to establish 
somewhere the 
property, piece by piece, 
year, so that 15, 20 or possibly 
50 years hence he could declare 
| and prove that upon sale of the 
property his capita] gain 
exactly many dollars, 
more, no less, after, 
having kept track of all 
things taxes, depreciation, 
maintenance and repairs for all 
the intervening years. 

The mere statement of these 
kinds of requirements 


a good way to 


an 
of 


somehow, 


in that 


was 


$0 


as 


is suffi- 


cient to make it obvious that this! 


would be 
some sort 
government 
public. 


a very, 
of 


very trouble- 
tax both for the 
and the taxpayir 


ins 


e@ A tax’ on capital gains is 
merely an Estate Tax in a hurry. 

It taxes capital gains when 
they are realized instead of 
waiting at the end of the road 
to pick up the revenue through 
a tax on the total estate. 

Looked at analytically, it is 
quite anomalous to build a tax 
on capital gains into and make 
of it an integral part of a grad- 
uated tax on income. 

Income tax is a tax on a flow 
of income. Being a flow, it has 
to be measured by to’ 
a period of time. 

We use an arbitrary 12-month 
period. Personal exemptions 
then are related to the length 
of this accounting period. The 
graduated rate structure is 
tailored to fit the length of the 
accounting period. 

Imagine trying to inject capi- 


reference 


tal gains logically into this in-| 


|come tax framework when the 
gain realized in any year may 

|} have been accruing for only a 

| few months, a year, five years, 

20 years, or perhaps even 40 
| years. 

It just does not. make sense. 
| So the bright boys have to start 
tinkering. A line is drawn be- 
tween short and long-term 
gains. “Long” may be two years 
jor 40 years—both periods 
| lo ong. 

A graduated rate structure 
applied to these two long-term 
lumps of gain would be unfair 
| to the taxpayer, and he may be 
given a choice between a flat 
| rate tax or taking only one half 
}of the gain into income. 

And so it goes, trying to fit 
square pegs into round holes. 

I hesitate even to mention it, 
but I cannot resist suggesting 
| that if capital gains simply had 
| to be taxed, the best way would 
| be to put on a flat rate excise 
| tax and make no pretence what- 
| soever at associating it with the 
income tax structure. 

I hasten to add, however, that 
| all the horrible complexities of 
valuation and establishing a 
| base point would still 
countered under an excise 


are 


be en- 
tax. 
e@ Some question whether in a 


\}| tax system which must always 


be held to be fair and reason- 
able, recognizing the principle of 
taxation according to ability to 


At Better Shoe Stores 
Across Canada 


The Hartt Boot and Shoe Company Limited, Fredericton, N.B. 


Also Gold Bond 


shoes by Hartt 


value of all his} 


no} 
of course, | 
such | 


| pay, 
gains 
of 


it is fair to allow capital 
to go untaxed at the time 
realization. 

Capital gains are taxed under 
the Estate Tax on the taxpayer’s 
death. Some people, of course, 
spend their capital gains in a 
most unbourgeoislike fashion in- 
stead of saving them, and where 
this happens capital gains will 
not be taxed on their death. 

If, however, they have spent 
their gains instead of allowing 
them to accumulate, they will 
have run into federal sales and 
excise taxes on their expendi- 
ture, as well as provincial sales 
taxes in most directions where 
their money was spent. 

In the U. S. there is no gen- 
eral sales tax corresponding to 
that in Canada. 

Even assuming that the 
money made on capital gains 
never bore any tax whatsoever, 
it would still not necessarily 
mean that there was any un- 
fairness in the tax system. 

Government assistance in the 
field of housing is fast making 
property owners of all who, in 
the terminology of some people, | 
would be called the proletariat. 

My guess is that from now on 
less and less will be heard about 
the taxation of capital gains, for 
this very reason — that such a 


| By LAWRENCE H, SELTZER | 
Professor of economics, 


While the U. S. economy was} 
predominantly agricultural in 
its early years, capital gains 
quickly became a common and 
conspicuous source of private 
wealth, 

In many transactions, gains 
from the sale of capital assets 
constituted the major type of 
profit contemplated. 


@ In this environment, capital 
gains became scarcely distin- 
guishable from ordinary profits 
as a familiar source of private 
consumption wealth. 

@ A second reason why the 
U.S. climate of opinion became 
favorable to the taxation of cap- 
ital gains as income was the rise 


tax if broadly based would po- 
tentially catch nearly everybody 
in the country. 

Essentially my position is that 
economic arguments pro’ and 
con the tax are not very 
important. 

I am not in favor of the tax 
because I think it is a very poor 
way in which to raise revenue, 
it is too complex and too 'troub- 
lesome to administer. 

Finally, I am quite convinced 
that fairness in a tax system 
does not require such a form 


iof levy. 





Simplified Taxes 
Not Really Simple 


Here’s the kind of talk that makes | 


a tax expert twitch ... 


By J, K, EDMONDS 


One of the best ways to make 
a tax expert twitch nervously is 
to suggest that the tax system 
should be simplified. 

The experiénced tax man 
knows that a “‘simple” idea (like 
}an excess profits tax, for exam- 
ple) will frequently produce | 
hideously complex results di- 
rectly opposite to the intention 
of those who introduce the idea, 

What’s more, the tax’ system 
of a modern state is like those 
structures of toothpicks that 
people used to build in the} 
1930s: 

Moving ‘a single toothpick 
drastically alters the relation- 
ships of all the other parts of 
the structure and may turn it 
into an entirely new and unat- 
tractive creation, 

As a result, tax authorities are 
always most reluctant to think 
about basic changes in the sys- 
tem of taxation, 

When an inequity or anomaly 
appears, the tendency is to add 
another toothpick to try to bal- 
ance the structure rather than 
shifting things around to re- 
move the cause of the trouble. 

Over time, the complexity of 
the system increases (Parkinson 
could derive another law about 
this) until it reaches the point 
where the ordinary taxpayer 
feels hopelessly confused. 

At this stage, Ne is apt to be- 
gin to suspect that he is not 
being fairly treated. 

Whether his suspicion is jus- 
tified or not, it is dangerous, 

Taxes must not only be fair, 
they must appear to be fair, in 
a modern democracy. 

When the taxpayer complains 
about the complexity of taxes, 
the experts often respond by 
simplifying the tax forms; by 
making it easier for him to cal- 
culate what he owes. 

That is not what he 
at all, 

His concern is not with an 
| evening's arithmetic, but with 
the much more fundamental 

question of his position within 
the tax structure. 
| As he fills in his simple T-1 
| Special form he wonders wheth- 
er the formidable computations 
'of other taxpayers give them a 
| financial advantage. 
The more special cases and 
| extra deductions that are added 
| each year, the more he wonders. 
The more he wonders, the more 
he resents paying taxes at all. 

And the more the average 
taxpayer resents paying taxes, 
the more the temptation for the 
| government to use inflation ra- 
| ther than taxation to divert re- 
sources to its own use. 

All of which adds up to a 
| powerful argument in favor of 
| trying to devise a tax pattern | 
|that is as simple as possible— | 
not from the administrator's | 
point of view, but from the} 
| verwnaias of the taxpayer who 
is trying to understand where 


means 





| the 


money comes from and 
where it goes. 

No one could claim that our 
present barnacle - ridden tax 
structure has this kind of sim- 
plicity. 

A country deriving much of | 
its earnings from natural re- 
sources that are subject to de- 
pletion is bound to have com- 
plex taxes. 

Add to that the yecent rapid 
rate of change 1n our sources of 
income, and the inter-govern- 
ment transfers made necessary 
by our 19th century constitu- 
tion, andi it’s easy to see why it 
takes an expert to understand 
how we are taxed. 

It would be extremely diffi- 
cult, but surely not impossible, 
to make some _ simplifying | 
changes. 

Two occasions will arise in| 
the 1960s when it might be ap- | 
propriate to do so: 

@ One is the negotiation of the 
new dominion - provincial tax 
agreements, in 1962. 

Judging by what Premiers 
Sauvé and Bennett are saying | 
these days, there will be pres- | 
sure for some fundamental 
changes in the_tax agreements. 

If so, some hacking away at 
the complexities of the tax} 
structure might be done at the| 
same time (much as a doctor 
may remove your - appendix | 
while he happens to have your 
stomach open). 
@ The other occasion is the cen- | 
tenary of Confederation, 

What more appropriate way 
to mark the date than by free- 
ing ourselves of some of the} 
tax peculiarities we've picked | 
up in our 100 years of exist- 
ence? 

At this point, of course, the 
politicians as well as the taxmen | 
begin to twitch, 

But if a proposal for over- 
hauling the tax features of the 
BNA Act were presented as part 
of a general effort to devise a} 
tax pattern that makes more 
sense to the taxpayer, the polit- 
ical hazards might not be as 
great as is now feared. 

With seven years to think 
along these lines, surely some | 
astute Canadian might find a| 
formula that would work. 


Kodak iiieress' 
Split $1 Million 


A wage dividend of $1,032.000| 
will be split among 1,500 employ- 
ees of Canadian Kodak Co, next) 
March. 

It is the 47th such dividend de- 
clared by Kodak since 1912. 

Eligible employees will receive 
$34.50 for gach $1,000 earned dur- 
ing 1955-59 period. About $893,- 
000 was paid last March at rate 
ef $32.62 -for each $1,000 earned 
during 1954-538. 

Dividends to employees are 
based on cash dividends paid on 
common stock of the parent firm, 
Eastman Kodak, Co., during the 
year, and on employee's earnings 
over preceding five years. 


| | nant form of business enterprise. 
|Wayne State University, Detroit. | 


| allowances 


Two views expressed before the 
Canadian Tax Foundation’s annual 
conference ... 


‘Why the U.S. has one: 


of the corporation as the domi- | 


Stockholders avoid gradu- 
ated personal incdme taxes on| 
profits that their corporations 
retain for expansion or debt} 
retirement. 


By corporate reinvestment of 
all earnings above the amount 
desired by the stockholders for 
cusrent consumption, a family 
or other small group could thus 
forever avoid personal income | 
taxes on all but a small fraction 
of their imputable business in-| 
comes, if capital gains were not 
taxed. 

It is true that the corporation 
income tax may be said to pro- 
vide a kind of general offset, 
but the corporate tax makes no} 
distinction among stockholders 
of varying incomes. 


@ The third reason was the} 
emergence of the view that the} 
concept of income appropriate 
for personal income taxation} 
need not be identical with con- | 
cepts of income appropriate for 
other purposes. 

For the whole period 1917- 
1956, some $78 billion of capital | 
gains in excess of capital losses | 
was reported on individual in-| 
come tax returns in the U. S. by | 
those with positive incomes. 

Nevertheless, it is 
exaggerate the governmental | 
revenues likely to result frora 
taxing capital gains. 

A preferential rate for 
and an allowance for losses, | 
both justified on various| 
grounds, substantially reduce 
the revenue potential. 

In the stock market boom of 
1926-29, with effective tax rates | 
on long-term net capital gains | 
ranging downward from a ceil- | 
ing of only 124%, and with! 
personal exemptions so liberal 
that they excluded all but a few 





easy to 


gains 


| hundred thousand persons from 


income tax, the U. S. raised| 
somewhat more than $1.5 bil-| 
lion in capital gains tax rev-| 
enues in four years. 

But, by reason of the related 
for capital losses, 


the Treasury sustained net 


gains 
three years 
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When you want to turn 
a thousand facts 

into one clear picture 
the Remington Rand 


UNIVAC COMPUTING SERVICE CENTER 


can help you 


Untvac DaTA-AUTOMATION analyzes the countless 
facts of any situation at fantastic electronic speed— 
gives new insight into operations and markets 

to decision-making management. And now UNIVAC 
Data-Automation is available to every organization 
large or small. At the Remington Rand UNIVAC 
Computing Service Center work is done on a contract 
basis. You can have your sales analyses and forecasts, 
market analyses, financial reports and operations 
research studies, processed far more rapidly and 
accurately than has ever before been possible. Wherever 
you need a clear picture of the situation, use UNIVAC 
Data-Processing . . . at the Remington Rand 
UNIVAC Computing Service Center. 


Save time and money on repetitive business and production routines 


Trim time off your research and development schedule 


TYPICAL UNIVAC APPLICATIONS 


@ Sales Reports . 
@ Payroll * 
© Labor Distribution . 
® Billing . 
© General Accounting . 


* 
* 


PROF| 


TS FOR 


@ Valuation Studies 

© Forecasting 

© Engineering Problems 
@ Matrix Calculations 

© Scientific Analyses 


Inventory Studies 
Production Planning 
Delivery Schedules 
Scheduling Studies 
Market Analyses. 


© Reports to Government Agencies 
© Pricing and Rate Studies 

© Statistical Analyses 

© Design Studies 

@ Planning Studies 


line to Montreal 
Conference Room Available 


Flemington. Fland Univac. 


BUSINESS TH 


Direct tape 


ROUGH REMINGTON RAND ELECTRONICS * 


COMPUTING SERVICE CENTER 


984 BAY STREET - TORONTO 


Write: or phone WA. 4-O651 for full information or free estimates 


and 


losses in the next! of capital gains and losses have| and taxable fiduciaries. 


But in most years they have 
Since 1943, however, the net amounts—$400 million to $1,700; been below 5% 


been substantial in absolute 


of 


revenue losses from capital revenues from the tax treatment million a year from individuals! income tax revenues. 


THE SEAWAY-—another job for 
United Steel engineered equipment 


This mighty dredge dipping deep into the St. Lawrence to help make 
the Great Lakes an “eighth sea” for world mariners . 
pany’s giant ore unloading bridge that takes 20 tons with one bite ... 
an imaginatively designed precision hydraulic press that resistance 
heats while it stretch straightens uranium bars; these are only a few 
examples of the equij»ment United Steel engineers and builds, and the 


places where they work. 


.. @ steel com- 


DIVISIONS — Canadien Mead-Morrison, Welland; Dodge 
Manufacturing, Toronto, Montreal, Kirklend Lake, Sudbury; 
Forand & Delorme, Montreal; Standard Steel Construction 
Company, Port Robinson. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES—Gilbert Bros. Limited, Toronto; 
Toronto Foundry Co., Toronto; London Steel Construction 


Co. Ltd., London; 'Inited Stee! Sales Limited, Toronto, Galt; 
United Aluminum Soles Ltd., Toronto, Galt. 59-10 


Add to this; structural steelwork for bridges and buildings, steei 
plate fabrication, mechanical power transmission equipment, conveyor 
systems of all types, steel and aluminum warehonse service, castings, 
and sewage treatment plant equipment. 


All are supplied by the United Steel family of Canadian companies 
where diversification finds a common denominator in “the highest 


quality standards”. 
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“Interprovincial” has tripled erude oil 
deliveries and net profits in eight years and 
indications are that the company should con- 
tinue to do well. Our new investment 
opinion gives particulars of the company’s 
growth and prospects. 


Write for a copy. 
McLeop, Youns, Weir & COMPANY 


276 St. James Street West 
Montreal 
Victor 5-4261 


50 King Street West 
Toronto 
EMpire 4-0161 


Ottowe 
Calgary 


Winnipeg London Vancouver 
Kitchener Quebec Sherbrooke 
Edmonton New York 


Hamilton 
Windsor 





JENKIN EVANS & CO., LTD. 


Members 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 


360 BAY STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO e 


Branch offices in Ontario 
COBOURG e« PICTON e« PORT HOPE e 


Cable Address: JENKVANTOR TELEX 02-2498 


EM. 2-1641 


TRENTON 


Comment 
on 


CANADIAN 
URANIUM SECURITIES 


discussing the recent Eldorado announce- 
ment as it effects security holders. 


We will be pleased to send a copy to you 
upon request. 


Annett Partners Limited 


228 Bay Street, Toronto EMpire 3-7361 


LISTED STOCKS 


We accept orders for execution on all stock 
exchanges at regular rates of commission. 


Our trading and quotation services are facilitated 
by direct teletype interconnection of offices from 
coast to coast. 

Our affiliate, Royal Securities Company, is a 
member of the Montreal, Toronto and Canadian 
Stock Exchange. 


We invite your enquiries. 


ROYAL SECURITIES 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


244 ST, JAMES STREET WEST 
MONTREAL 
Toronto Halifax 


Winnipeg Calgary 
Charlottetown 


$60 BAY STREET 
TORONTO 
Montreal 


Saint John Quebec 
Hamilton 


Edmonton Vancouver 


St. John's, N@d, 


Ottawa 
Victoria 


|for newsprint (October exports were 9.7% 


| easing in the premium on the Canadian dollar over its VU. S. 


| 
| 


| shares (358,027 outstanding) will be reduced to $5 million con- 
sisting of 5,000,000 $1 par shares. Issued shares will be split 10- 
| for-1 resulting in outstanding capita] of 3,580,270 $1 par shares. 





Facts and comment on what’s going on in the 
market and rumors behind some of the moves. 


By P. T. DURRANT 


| 


i 


Shares of paper companies, reflecting news of higher output | 


| and a dropping premium on the Canadian dollar, have highlighted 


recent stock market activity as heavy buying boosted prices as | 
much as $3. The Montreal Stock Exchange index of 10 paper | 
companies jumped 12 points to 441 early this week. 

Interest in the papers was kindled by announcement that | 
October newsprint output was 9% higher than a year earlier and | 
was the biggest tonnagé for any month in history, For the first | 
10 mos, this year, production was 3.7% ahead of the like 1958 | 
pericd, Behind the increased production is rising U. S, demand | 
higher than a year 
ago. FP, Nov, 21.) 

In addition, newsprint makers will benefit from the recent 


counterpart, The premium has dropped below 5% for the first 
time singe mid-September and indications are that it will con- 
tinue downward, This will mean a better price for Canadian 
newsprint manufacturers who have had to absorb up to $7 in 
discount loss for each ton of newsprint sold in the U, S, (Cur- 
rent price is $134 per ton delivered in New York.) 

Here’s how stocks have risen in the past 10 days and how 
prices compare with 1958-59 highs and lows: 


Recent Nov. 13 1958—_— 
High low 
$ $ $ 
38% 371% 241 
12%, 1M 15 85, 
38% 5 43 28 
36% 45\4 y 40 

16% 17% 
16% 19% Vs; 18 


Abitibi P & P 
B.C. Forest 
Cons. Paper 
Gt. lakes P .. 
Powell River 
St. Low. Corp. 


Loblaw Inc. moved up $7 to $134 in early trading this week 
on news that company is planning a 10-for-1 stock split. Present 
authorized capital of $7.5 million consisting of 1,250,000 $6 par 


| Company has no immediate plans for new financing, President 


| Toronto real estate development firm, is believed to be negetiat- 


J. R. Peachey told FP. 

Heavy buying, said to be coming from New York, lifted 
stock of Thorncliffe Park to $13 at mid-week, up from its 1959 
low of $94% on Nov, 11, (High for the year is $1334.) Company, a | 


| ing a share exchange which would give it sole ownership of a 


| rumors in the past. 


| of 1958. Last year’s net was equal to $1.18 per common share. | 


| to shareholders since 25c was paid in 1955, The stock has traded 
| on only two occasions this year—25 shares changed hands at $15 | 
| in January and five shares at $10 in February, Stock is currently 
| quoted at $10 bid, $15 asked, 


| arrear dividends on its 442% preferred stock, Company has wiped 
| out $7.50 this year (including payment of $1.8714 on arrears to be 


Winter Projects Bolster 


| 
| 


large U, S, construction firm. Acquisition may be completed dur- 
ing December, 

Cockshutt Farm Equipment advanced smartly in active trade 
early this week, setting a 1959 high of $1934, The stock has climb- 
ed steadily since selling at $154 at mid-November. Most of the 
buying is believed to be from the U. S. Rumors have circulated 
in recent months that company may merge with a large U. S. 
farm implement maker; however, management has denied these 


7 . * 

An increase in the quarterly dividend rate and a bigger year- 
end extra sent stock of Canadian Celanese up from $20 to $21% 
in a week, Market price later settled back to $2114, The shares 
have traded this year between a high of $245, a low of $18. | 
Company will pay 25c per share on Dec, 31 (previous quarterly 
rate was 20c), plus a 15c extra, Last year’s extra was 10c, Dis- 
bursements for 1959 (including latest declaration) total $1 per 
share (90c last year), 

Company has reported that, providing no major disruptions 
occur, both sales and earnings for the ful] year should be ahead | 

Also higher following announcement of a higherdividend rate | 
for 1960 was stock of Burns & Co., Calgary meat packing firm. | 


| versity 
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OQuebec-Ottawa 


Plan May 


axation 


Change 
Setup 


Federal officials study reper- 
cussions of possible deal to 


settle university 


By LESLIE WILSON 


OTTAWA (Staff) — Premier 
Sauve’s plan for settlement of 


| the eight-year university grants 


dispute between Quebec and the 
Federal government opens up a 
bewildering variety of fiscal 
choices for all provinces. 


Adoption of the pian could 
change the basis of federal con- 
tributions to universities in all 


| provinces. Ontario is the most 
llikely to be affected. 


Negotiations on the scheme 
were going on this week be- 
tween Quebec and Federal 
officials. 

Federal officials view it with 
approval, but the possibility of 


|repercussions with other prov- 


inces is causing it to be scrutin- 


| ized carefully. The scheme could 


still bog down, but adoption is 
possible within the next few 


| days. 


Mr. Sauvé submitted his pro- 
posals for settlement of the uni- 
grants dispute at the 
Dominion-Provincial confer-| 
ence of provincial treasurers last | 
month (FP, Oct. 24). 

The proposals: 

e Raise the provincial Quebec 
corporation tax from the pres- 
ent 9% of taxable income above 
$25,000 to 10% — this boost to| 
be abated against the Federal 


corporation tax. 


e The effective rate of Federal 
corporation tax in Quebec would 
drop from the present 41% to 
40%. 


e On 1959-60 figures, this 
would give Quebec an additional 
$9.3 million from which the 
province could pay grants to its 
six degree-granting universities. 
The grants would be of the 
same amounts as the disputed 
Federal grants. 


One sticking-point is the fact 


Company will pay 20c quarterly next year compared with current hat a 1% boost in corporation 


rate of.15c. The shares advan¢ed to $14 from $12% (1959 range, 
$1434-$11%). 
Canada Machinery Corp. is making its first payment (50c) 


Monarch Knitting Co. is making good progress in liquidating 


made Jan, 2). If the present rate ($1.8714 quarterly) is continued, | 


| balance of $5.62% arrears will be eliminated in October, 1960. | 


No dividend has been paid on common stock (recent price—$9) 


| since 1953. 


Imperial Life Assurance will pay 60c per share on Jan. 1, up 


| from previous quarterly rate of 50c, The lightly traded stock last 
| sold at $74, yielding 3.24% at indicated new annual dividend rate 
of $2.40. 


Year-end extras are being paid by Union Acceptance Corp., 
10c vs. 15¢ last year (recent price—$9); Bowes Co., 50c, same as 
last year ($28); and Asbestos Corp., 20c vs..70¢ last year ($26%). 


Saskatechewan’s Economy 


! 
From Our Own Correspondegt 


| @ Cutting of 13 million bd. ft. 


| ulation, 
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A GIFT OF DISTINCTION 
Leather-bound executive 

book set... superbly crafted 

to please the most discriminating. 


Roget's International 
Thesaurus, matching 
Funk and Wagnalls 
Dictionary; fine calf, 
gold leaf edges. 


BIRKS 
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Wine or brown, 
100.00 sct 
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SASKATOON — Loans, tim- 
| ber-cutting programs and high- 
| way projects are among Sas- 
| katchewan government plans to 


this winter. 

Government felt it had to do 
| something because bad weather 
created “an emergency econ- 
omic situation” in many areas, 
particularly the north, and har- 
vesting could not be completed. 

A cabinet committee was set 
up’ to look into the situation 
(FP, Nov. 14). 

It recommended that the cabi- 
net approve: 

@ The 1959-60 winter recrea- 
|tional program of the Depart- 
ment of Natural “Resources, in- 
|volving labor expenditures of 
| $236,000. 
|@ The winter and picnic camp- 
| site program of the Department 
of Travel and Information, in- 
volving labor expenditures of 
| $92,000. 
'@ An $80,000 drainage and 
channel improvement program 
iby thé Department of Agricul- 
| ture. 





Worid's Only 
Fully Automatic 
Dictating Equipment 


OICTATING SYSTEM 
‘Your tetters typed while you tatk. 
Dictation transmitted to your 
secretary's desk the instent you 
begin — can be transcribed im- 
mediately or later. Dealers in- 
quiries invited. 
NYE PRODUCTS, LTD. 

2931 W) 20th Ave. 

Vancouver 8, B.C. 


bolster the provincial economy | 


\of timber and 5,000 cords of 
|pulpwood ,by Saskatchewan 
Timber Board, providing $425,- 
1000 in wages. 


| @ Loaning money to farmers to 
buy fodder, seed grain and other 
farm supplies: 


In addition, Provincial Treas- 
urer C. M. Fines, who announc- 


ommendations, said highway 
projects in the north will be 


details were not mentioned. 
Fines said the Timber Board 


ment for 1,000 men. 


It was estimated that loans to 
farmers might involve up to 
$100,000 in local improvement 
districts alone. 
| Also planned: The rural mu- 
nicipalities and the Department 
| of Agriculture are to share costs 
|for storing dry seed and feed 
|grains in local elevators. 





ed cabinet approval of the rec-| 


| undertaken. However, specific 


| 


Another point discussed by| 


the cabinet: 
Municipalities 


gravel on grid roads, with the) 


stock piling | 


| provincial governmient to share| 


| labor costs. 
| (For roads outside the prov- 


|ince’s grid program, it was sug-| 
gested gravel stockpiling could} 
be paid on this basis: 50% fed-| 


eral government, 25% provin- 
cial government, 25% municipal 
government.) 

The “emergency farm situa- 
tion” will be discussed with the 
federal government this week 
in an effort to make arrange- 
ments to provide further assist- 
ance, Fines said. 


tax abatement would give Que-| 


| bec more money than it would 


receive under the Federal uni- 


| versities grant scheme. 


The Federal grants are paid 
to universities in all provinces 
on the basis of $1.50 per head 
of provincial population, divided 


}up among the universities of a 


province on the basis of enrol- 
ment. 


Universities in nine prov- 
inces accept them. But Quebec 
universities, on the instructions 
of the provincial government, 
have declined them since 1951. 
The claim is that acceptance 
would lead to Federal control 
of education, 

On the basis of present pop-| 
Quebec universities 
would be entitled to receive $7.4 


| million in university grants in 


1959-60. 

Under Mr. Sauvé’s proposal, 
the difference between the $7.4| 
million to which the universi- | 
ties are entitled, and the $9.3) 
million which the. province} 
would receive would be return- 
ed to the Federal treasury. 

The question is, how? It could 
be returned directly, or the same 
result could be achieved by de- 


Pro‘its tere? 


A regular fisting of latest 
studies by investment firms. 


CANADIAN URANIUM SECURITIES — 
Annett Partners Ltd., 220 Bay St., To- 
ronto | 

CANADIAN INTEGRATED OIL STOCKS 
—Pemberton Securities Ltd., 744 West 
Hastings St., Vanc@uver. 


projects would provide employ- | AsBESTOS CORPORATION — Common, | 


30c plus 20c extra payable Dec. 30 to 
holders of record Dec. 4; ex-dividend 
Dec, 2, Total paid or payable to date in 
1959, $1.20 plus 20c; total paid in 1958, | 
$1.05 plus 70c. Recent price: $26.75. | 

BURNS & CO.—Common, 20¢ payable Jan, | 
29, 1960, to holders of record Jan. 8; ex- | 
dividend Jan, 6. Company paid 60c in| 
1959. Recent price: $14. 

CALGARY POWER—New common, 
payable Jan. 15, 1960, to holders of} 
record Dec. 14; ex-dividend Dec, 10. | 
First following five-for-one split. | 

COCHRANE ~« DUNLOP HARDWARE — | 
Common, stock dividend of 4 nonassess- | 
able redeemable preferred shares, 20c | 
par, for each share held, payable Dec, 10 | 
to holders of record Dec. 3; ex-dividend | 
Dec, 1. In 1958, company paid and te-| 
deemed immediately 6 preferred shares | 
for each share held. Recent price: $20. | 

CANADA MACHINERY CORPORATION | 
—Common, 50c payable Dec. 15 to hold- | 
ers of record Nov. 30, Total paid or pay- | 
able to date in 1959, 50c; total paid in 
1958, nil Recent price: $10 | 

CANADIAN CELANESE — Common, 25c 
plus 15c extra payable Dec. 31 to holders | 
of record Nov, 27; ex-dividend Nov. 25. | 
Total paid or payable to date in 1959, 85c | 
plus 15c; total paid in 1958, 80c plus lOc. 
Recent price: $21.75. 

IMPERIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF CANADA—Common, 60c pay 
able Jan. 1, 1960, to holders of record 
Dec. 11; ex-dividend Dec. 9. Company 
paid $2 in 1958. Recent price: $74. 

LAMBTON TRUST—Common, $2.50 pay- 
able Dec. 31 to holders of. record Dec. 15. 
Total paid or payable to date in 1959, 
$2.50; total paid in 1958, $2.25 plus $1.25. 

UNION ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION— 
Common, T'c plus 10c, extra pervite 
Jan, 1, 1960 to holders of record ; 18 
paid 27‘sc plus 15e, Recent price: 


10¢ | 


grants eas 


ducting an equivalent amount} 
from other forms of aid paid| 
to Quebec by the Federal gov-| 
ernment. | 

Reaching agreement on this | 
question is proving difficult for| 


| Quebec and Federal officials. | 


The other difficulty is a Fed-| 
eral one. 

All provinces but Quebec and! 
Ontario rent their corporation | 
taxes to the Federal govern- | 
ment, receiving in return a tax] 
rental payment equal to 9% of} 
the amount collected. 

The Income Tax Act allows} 
provinces not renting corpora- | 
tion taxes in this way, i.e., On- 
tario and Quebec, to collect their 
own corporation taxes up to the 
level of 9% of taxable income, 
this to be abated against the 
Federal corporation tax. 

(Ontario goes one better — it 
collects an 11% corporation tax; 
but the corporations paying it 
can’t abate the extra 2% against 
the Federal tax.) 

The points that the tax rental 
payment and the level of tax 
abatement have been kept in 


| the past at the same level. If 


one is 
moved 


moved, the 


too. 


other is 


Thus, if a special arrange- 

ment is made for Quebec, and it 
is allowed to abate an extra 1% 
of provincial corporation tax 
against the Federal tax: 
@ Ontario will have to be al- 
lowed the same abatement, since 
the legislation involved, the In- 
come Tax Act, applies generally | 
to Ontario as well as to Quebec. 
@ Other provinces could ask for | 
boosts in tax rental payments. 

If Mr. Sauvé’s plan goes 
through, the Federal govern- 
ment is expected to make an 
equivalent offer to the other 
provinces. The offer would take 


| this form: 


We'll raise the tax rental pay- 
ment from 9% to 10%. You pay} 
your university grants from this 
at the same level as before (i.e., 
on the basis of $1.50 per head} 
of population) and return the 
difference to the Federal 
treasury. 

The provinces have been try- 
ing very hard recently to per- 
suade the federal government 
to raise the tax rental payments. 

Despite the fact that the new 
scheme wouldn’t give them any 
more money than the present} 
one, some provinces might like 
to take it, because it would 
breach a line that Ottawa. has| 
been trying hard to hold. 
— = - SD | 


Over 24,000 Own it 


for 


Y Growth of Income 

J Capital Appreciation 

¥ Income Tax Credit 
Invest in 


CANADIAN INVESTMENT FUND 


Gives you an interest in about 
100 first-class investments 
Over $35,000,000 paid in dividends, 
$5,000,000 paid in 1959 


Phone or write for Intormation 


A.F. Franeis 


& Gompany Limited 


MUMBER OF 
THE INVESTMENT DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF Camapa 
MONTREAL STOCK LXCMANGS 


66 Kino St.W. TORONTO EMpire 3-0138 
Piqott Bldg. HAMILTON JAckson7-9263 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


CHARTERED TRUST APPOINTMENT | 


JOHN E. BROOME, F.R.I. 


Henry E. Langford, President of Chartered 
Trust Company, announces the appoint- 


| ment of John E. Broome as an Assistant 


General Manager. | 

Mr. Broome, who joined Chartered | 
Trust’ Company in 1930 and has been | 
Manager of its Reol Estate Department 
for the last twelve yeors, is a Charter 
Member of the Canadian Institute of 
Realtors and a member of the Nationol 
Association of Real Estate Boords, The 
Canadjan Association of Reol Estate 
Brokers, The Urban Land Institute and 
other Societies. In his new appointment 
Mr. Broome will be in charge of afl real 


*\ estate departments of Chartered Trust 
y | Company. 
——————————— 


THE .FINANCIAL POST 


For those interested in 


Large Blocks 
of Shares 


Our facilities and experience are readily 
available to investors and institutions 
wishing to purchase or sell large blocks 
of shares, 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


Vite 
»* 4, 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Members of 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Montreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


SAVANNA CREEK GAS & OIL LIMITED 


Annual Report available on request 


Head Office: 372 Bay Street, 
Room 2000, Toronto, Ontario 


We are pleased to announce 
the appointments of 


A. R. SWANSON 
as Director of Western Operations 
with headquarters at Winnipeg 


and of 
E. W. TURNER 
as Resident Director of our 
Montreal Office 


@& Burns Bros. & Denton 


LIMITED 
Members: The Investment Dealers’ 
Association of Canada 


e Burns Bros. & Company 


LIMITED 
Members: The Toronto Stock Exchange 
The Canadian Stock Exchange 


TORONTO * MONTREAL ° 
WINNIPEG . VANCOLVER . 


OTTAWA ° HAMILTON 


NEW YORK 


Ow W 
business Tigp Tos MEXICO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Mexico and South America are both wonderful places for 
mixing business with pleasure; it's a way the Latins have 
and everyone knows it. C.P.A. makes it fun actually getting 
there! It’s a matter of hospitality. You'll fly non-stop from 
either Toronto or Vancouver to Mexico City — then on down 
into South America: Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. [t's 
International Service all the 
way, and that means al! those 
little extra luxuries that real- 
ly show you C.P.A, hospitality 
at ite very best! It doesn't 
cost you any more to go Ca- 
nadian Pacifie.. look at the 
fares. Why not take your wite 
and family along; it would be 
a wonderful holiday trip for 
them. Inquire about C.P.A.'s 
@Day excursion fares to 
South America. 


Torento to Mexico City: 


$1 
Montreal te Mexico oh: 
$230, 


Vancouver to Mexico City: 
$260,30 
All fares Tourist Return. 


See your travel agent, raib 
way ticket office or:— 


Canadian 
Pacific 
AIRLINES 
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Negssitt, Tomson AND Company, 
. LIMITED 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL 


and 
CORPORATION SECURITIES 
‘Head Office: 355 St. James Street West, Montreal 


MONTREAL 


QUEBEC TORONTO 
LONDON, ONT. . KITCHENER - WINNIPEG 


OTTAWA 
RECINA 


HAMILTON 
CALGARY 


EDMONTON VANCOUVER VICTORIA SAINT JOHN FREDERICTON 
MONCTON HALIFAX BOSTON NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. ZURICH 


(Nessitr, THomson « Co. 


Members 


(ur ‘ontreal Stock Exchange 


Canadian Stuc 


k Exchange 


The Toronto Stock Exchange 


MONTREAL 
355 St. James St. W; 





ee ANNOUNCEMENT See 


TRADERS FINANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 








|dent and general manager, 





N. C. DITTMAN 


Mr. W. J. Carey, Vice President — 
Sales, Traders Finance Corporation Lim- 
ited, announces the appointment of Mr. 


N. C. Dittman to the position of Manager | 


—Business Development, o newly created | 


Head Office Department of the Company. 


Mr. Dittman joined Traders in 1946 in| 


Winnipeg and served the Company in 


TORONTO 
350 Bay Street 


TV Film Co. 





Board Changes 


Garfield P. Cass has been ap- 
pointed president of United 
Telefilms Ltd., Toronto, succeed- 
ing Kenneth Kelman who has 
résigned. 

A. C. Cowan and A. B. Cass, 
both of Toronto, have been 
elected directors of company. 
J. R. Booth has resigned from 


| the board. 


Mr. Cass, formerly vice-presi- 
says 
these changes do not involve any 
switch in policy or control of the 
company. 

Company is enjoying a good 
year, the president told FP. It 
looks forward to a great deal of 
increased business from the 
projected licensing of new tele- 
vision stations in centres which 
have only one station at present. 

Operations of the subsidiary 





| United Telefilms Records Inc.| 
(FP, March 28) are very satis- 
| factory, he said. 


| 


various capacities, most recently as Cen- | 


tral Ontario Sales Manager. In his new 
position Mr. Dittman will make his head- 
quarters at the Company's Head Office 
in Toronto, His responsibilities will in- 
elude the development of present ond 
new sources of business in line with the 
Compony's expansion program. 

bereeeenonenensterat te 


Company earned $346, 
a share) in year ended Jan. 
1959. 


COMPLETES DRILLING 
Kukatush Mining Corp. has 
completed 57,000 ft. of diamond 
drilling on its iron prospect near 
Timmins, Ont. Results of the pro- 
gram have not yet been released. 


Our monthly communique for November lists 10 


stocks which 


appreciation during 1960. 


we believe 


will show worthwhile 


Copies available on request. 


JOHN M. EASSON & Co. LIMITED 


* © « MEMBERS TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE + «+ « 


217 BAY STREET ¢ TORONTO 1, CANADA ¢ PHONE EM. 4-1138 





ATTENTION! 





MUTUAL FUND BUYERS 


Before you make another purchase, 
read our letter containing 


STARTLING INFORMATION 


on 


SURCHARGES 


incurred in the purchase of some Mutual Funds 


YOU OWE TO YOURSELF 


information about ‘No Sales Load’ 
Mutual Funds 


SUPERVISED INVESTMENT LIMITED, 


This information 
costs you nothing, but, 
without it . . .? 

You read it and judge 
for yourself. 


620 ST. JAMES ST. WEST, 
MONTREAL. 


Without obligation, | would like to learn about the 
edvantages of ‘No Soles load’ Mutual Funds. 





423 (9c| 
31, | 


| 








ree ANNOUNCEMENT ee 


W. A. GOODSON 


The appointment of W. A. Goodson as Vice President, 
Magazine ond Perspectives, has been announced by John G. McConnell, President 


ef the Montreol Standard Publishing Company 


W. D. TAYLOR 


(Limited) . 


continve as General Manager of the Fomily Herald. 


The appointment of W. D. Taylor os Advertising Counsellor of Weekend eaidine | 
ond Perspectives has been announced by John G. McConnell, President of Montreal! | 


Stondard Publishing Company (Limited) . 


W. D. Taylor for the post 20 yeors has been Nationa! Advertising Manager of 


The Standard and Director of Advertising of Weekend Magazine. 








Advertising of Weekend 


W. A. Goodson will 


F YOU find tax laws com- 

plicated, you’re not alone. 

More than 500 lawyers, 
accountants, economists, gov- 
ernment officials and other 
specialists crowded irito the 
Chateau Frontenac in Quebec 
City last week to try to sort 
out their tax problems, and 
those of their clients. 

The occasion: The annual 
conference of the Canadian 
Tax Foundation, 

They talked about estates 
taxes, gift taxes, income 
taxes, sales taxes, They ex- 
amined federal, provincial 
and municipal taxes. They 
even went into U, S. taxes in 
some detail. 

The over-all impression 
generated was one of compli- 
cations. And perhaps for that 
reason, one of the most sensi- 
ble suggestions that came out 
of the discussions had to do 
with simplifying a tax- 
payer’s problems by allowing 
him to get a ruling on his tax 
status before he undertakes a 
transa :tion. 

Advance rulings aren’t a 
new idea. They have been 
discussed at previous gather- 
ings of the Foundation. 

However, they have in- 
creasing significance as both 
tax laws and business become 
more complex, 

The important contribution 
to last week’s discussions on 
the feasibility of making rul- 
a" in advance came from 
U. 8. participants in the con- 
aan 

The 


U. S, 


has made some 





A favorite guessing game 


among investment men this 
week concerned terms of the 
new Government of Canada 
financing expected next Mon- 
day. 

The issue will go to refi- 
nance $300 million 3% bonds 
maturing Dec. 15. It is be- 
lieved that the Bank of Can- 
ada has already bought up 
half of the maturing issue. 

* * . 

A group headed by A. E. 
Ames & Co. is offering $35 
million Bell Telephone Co, of 
Canada 644% 18-year bonds 
at par,.non-callable for 14 
years. Last previous issue, in 
January, consisted of $50 mil- 
lion 54% 31%-year bonds 
5.35% 


orc 
* * . 


at 98.75 to y yield 


It is rumored that a syndi- 
cate managed by Dominion 
Securities and A. E. Ames & 
Co. will offer an issue of Con- 
sumers’ Gas Co, 644% 20- 
year sinking fund debentures 
at par next week, with a 10- 


year non-call feature. Con- 
sumers’ sharéholders of rec- 
ord Nov. 30 will be offered 
one new share at $32% for 
every six held, with rights 
expiring Dec. 18. Recent 
price: $385g. 
* * * 


Alberta Municipal Finan- 
cing Corp. is on the point of 
registering with the SEC a 
$20 million (U.S.) 25-year 
debenture issue, with Wood, 
Gundy and First Boston Corp. 
as underwriters. Plans for a 
$10 million Canadian issue 
(FP, Oct. 31) have been 
withdrawn. 

Earlier this year, the corpo- 
ration issued $50 million 
(U.S.) 434% 25-year bonds, 
which were sold at 98 to yield 
4.88%. 

* * * 

New Brunswick has obtain- 
ed a $4,350,000 two-year loan 
from a Swiss barking syndi- 
cate..Provinte plans to repay 
the loan next spring, with 
proceeds of an $8.7 million 

debenture issue, also to be 
placed in Switzerland. 
* * * 

Major acceptance compa- 
nies have reduced rates of 
interest ‘paid on their short- 
term collateral trust notes. 
New rates are 544% on 30-89 
day notes, 5%% on 90-179 
days, 534% on 180-269 days, 
and 643° on 270-365 days. 

Toronto investment dealer 
N. L. MacNames & Co. has 
sold $125,000 7% 10-year 
sinking fund debentures of 
F. P. Chapple Co. at par, with 
a bonus of 150 npv shares per 
$1,000 debenture. 

Founded three years ago, 
company recently opened its 
second “junior department 
store” in Burlington, Ont. 


INVESTMENTS 


Both Payers and Collectors 
Need Tax Rulings in Advance 





By PAUL S. DEACON 


provision for advance tax 
rulings for 20 years now, but 
only in the past six years 
have they been publicizing 
such a service and working 
to expand its scope and in- 
crease its effectiveness. 

The service is operated by 
the central national office of 
the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue in Washington, with 270 
employees, 

Last year they issued 32,- 
000 rulings (mainly advance 
ones) to taxpayers and 4,000 
more to district offices. Of 
these, they published about 
600 or 700, with identification 
of the firms or individuals 
éliminated. 

In the opinion of those who 
hate had experience with the 
U. S. system, the advance 
rulings are a success, 

The Bureau deals only with 





In the U.S. 


U. S. Bureau of Internal 


Revenue refuses to make rul- 


ings when: 

@ Tax uncertainty is largely a 
problem of fact (e.g. the valua- 
tion of a property is in doubt). 
@ Situation is purely 
thetical, 


hypo- 


e Transaction is strictly a tax 
avoidance device, with no busi- 
ness purpose. 

e@ Case concerns the estate of a 
living person, 

@ Case involves policy matters 
not yet decided. 








By VINCENT EGAN 





President F. P, Chapple is 
a son of the founder of Ckap- 
ples Ltd., Lakehead depart- 
ment store chain recently 
sold to Great West Saddlery 
Co. — but the two companies | 
are independent of each 

other. 


* 7 * 


A new issue of 75,000 npv 
common shares of Border 
Chemical Co., Winnipeg (FP, 
Oct. 17), has been sold at 
$3.10 by Davidson Securities 
Ltd. of Toronto. An additional 
50,000 shares, on which 
Davidson holds an option, are 
being offered to the public 
at the same price. 


} 


Municipals: Sudbury has 
issued $1.1 million (U.S.) 


534% 30-year serial deben- 
tures, which have been placed 
at par by Midland Securities. 
Debentures are non-callable. 

Montreal Metropolitan 
Corp. negotiating a $30 
million (U, S.) borrowing 

. Financing is being dis- 
cussed for newly formed La 
Société d’Expansion Metro- 
politaine, which hopes to 
build a 23-mi, Montreal sub- 
way estimated to cost $163 
million. Initial financing 
would be spread: over four 
years. 


1S 


* * - 


Mare Carriére Ltée, is of- 
fering at par $4.5 million 
first mortgage serial bonds 
of the Order of the Sisters of 
the Holy Names of Jesus and 
Maty, Coupon is 54% on 
the 1960-64 maturities, 6% 
on 1965-69. 

Proposed changes in United 
Towns Electric Co, trust deed 
could not be made at a meet- 
ing Nov, 20, because of lack 
of a quorum of bondholders. 
Another meeting is scheduled 
for Dec, 11, at which those 
attending automatically will 
be sufficient for a quorum, 





osiaiithacina thine hcs 


|up would be the disappearance | 


|} ments, 
| companies will meet on Dec, 3, | 
| 1959, to consider the proposal. 


The Newfoundland power | 
firm plans to alter the trust 
deed to facilitate issue of 
further first mortgage bonds 
(FP, Nov, 7). It’s understood 
new financing is planned, fol- 
lowing the changes. 





‘Maclean-Hunter 


| - . 
Buys Publications 


Maclean-Hunte, Publishing Co. 
has purchased Heavy Construc- 
| tion News, a weekly, and its com- 
panion annual, Heavy Construc- 
tion Review. 

The purchase was announced 


i 


|Administration since 1951, 
|been appointed manager of the | 
| new publication. 

Heavy Construction News will | 


| cover the field of papaeering |P. 66, FP, Nov. 14. A visa is not 
\required for a visit of less than 
| three months in’ Austria, 


construction, from highways to 
major industrial plants, 





concrete proposals, It won’t 
do the taxpayer’s homework 
for him, and think up a deal 
that will work, It insists on 
receiving all the relevant 
facts, the business reasons for 
a proposed transaction, and 
the tax treatment the tax- 
payer believes is appropriate, 
with reasons. 

It may refuse to make a 
ruling. The taxpayer may 
withdraw his request for a 
ruling before the ruling is 
made. 

There no appeal to 
higher authority if the tax- 
payer receives a ruling that 
he considers unfavorable, He 
may go ahead with the trans- 
action, receive the assessment 
and then contest it.in court, 
however. 

In addition, he may change 
his proposal in the light of 
the ruling, and submit a new 
request. 

To the extent that rulings 
are refused or unfavorable, 
and that court actions result, 
the system hasn’t much to 
offer over our own. 

On the other hand, the re- 
ductions in uncertainty as to 
taxpayers’ positions represent 
a great step forward. 

Our own governments so 
far have resisted the idea of 
a regular and formal system 
of advance rulings, Officials in 
Ottawa have found it hard 
enough to keep up with 
assessment of actual tax re- 
turns without taking on the 
additional responsibility for 
passing judgment on possible 
future tax situations. 

Against this viewpoint, 
however, are many benefits 
that advance rulings could 
bring. 

In the U. S., for instance, 
the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue has found that advance 
rulings give early warning of 


is 


Melntyre Gold 


' 
| 
Subsidiaries 


To Disappear 


McIntyre Porcupine Mines is | 
| paying out about $2 million for 
| some house cleaning. 


Result of the proposed clean- 
| 





of two long-established red 
metal mines, 


On paper, the cost to jee 


|tyre of the acquisitions would 


be nearly $17 million, but inter- 
corporate holdings reduce the 
payout to about $2 million. 

In recent letters to share- 
holders, both Castle-Trethewey 
and Belleterre Quebec Mines 
announced an offer from Mc- 


| Intyre whereby it will take over 


the subsidiaries for cash pay- 
Shareholders of both 


Here are the details: 

McIntyre will assume the lia- 
bilities of Castle-Trethewey and 
pay $13,354,059 for all the assets 
of the company. 


The payment represents the | 
| market value of Castle’s invest- 


|ment portfolio as of: Nov, 10, 


| 1959, and $1,241,266 for mining | 


properties and equipment, 


| Castle’s holdings 


cash, will be distributed to} 
shareholders if the proposal is | 
accepted. 

Distribution would give 


shareholders $4.93 and 1/78th| 


of one share of McIntyre for 
each share of Castle, McIntyre 


now holds 90.43% of the out-| 


standing Castle shares. 
Shareholders of record on 


| Nov, 30, 1959, will still receive 


the 15c per share dividend pay- 

able at the end of the year. 
McIntyre has offered to pur- | 

chase assets of Belleterre Que- | 


|bec, excluding mining proper- | 
| ties, plant and equipment, and 
|shares of subsidiary and affili- 
| ated companies. 

Purchase price would be $3,- | 
333,062 and the assumption of | 


all liabilities) which would be | 
distributed to shareholders on 
basis of $2.30 per share. 


McIntyre holds 80.2% of the) 


outstanding Belleterre shares. 
The remaining assets of the 

company, including the Winne- 

| way power plant, would be sold 


as soon as possible. A final dis- | 


| |tribution would then be made} 
by President Floyd S. Chalmers. | 
J. C. Royle, manager of Civic | 
has | 


and the company wound up. 
TABLE ERROR 
An error appeared in the table 


of documents necessary for Cana- 
dian business travelers abroad, 
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of 35,005 | 
|shares of McIntyre have been| 
excluded, and along with the| 
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problems likely to arise Jater, 

The published rulings pro- 
vide a means of disseminating 
Revenue policy to district tax 
offices as well as to taxpay- 
ers. This also helps head off 
some contentious problems 
before they arise, 

From the taxpayer’s view- 
point, costly inadvertent ac- 
tions may be avoided. 

No taxpayer should have to 
pay more than is due, any 
more than governments 
should receive less than the 
law calls for. But at times, 
unexpected tax consequences 
result from technical tax 
traps that would have been 
avoided under an advance 
rulings system, ° 

Not so Many years ago, a 
normal reorganization of a 
Canadian company gave rise 
to assessments against share- 
holders that totaled many 
millions of dollars, on profits 
that the shareholders hadn't 
even made, Only retroactive 
legislation retrieved the 
situation. 

An advance ruling system 
to help avoid such problems 
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Bins and chutes. 
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Cranes, powerhouse, 
yard, etc. 
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Tanks, pressure vessels. 
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SERVICE TO GOVERNMENTS AND CORPORATIONS 


As a major underwriter and distributor of new issues of government 
and corporation securities. 


SERVICE TO INVESTORS 


Investors are invited to avail themselves of any of our services, to 
call upon us for recommendations regarding the purchase or sale 
of securities. 


Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges, 


Dominion Securities Gepn. LimiteD 


London, Eng. 





KERNAGHAN & CO. LIMITED 


Investment Securities 


Canadian National Railway 4% Bonds due Feb. 1, 1981 
Price 81.25 to yield 5.50% 


2nd Floor, 67 Richmond St. W. 
EM. 4-4256 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEMS? 


Solve them by giving “gift packs” of Red Wing apples. An 


ideal gift for customers, staff and personnel. 


Economically 


priced, special discount on quantity purchases. 


RED WING ORCHARDS © 
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would cost money. But esti- 
mates of the additional peo- 
ple required to staff such a 
section in Ottawa put the 
figure at around 25. 

This seems a realistic guess 
in the light of U. S,. experi- 
ence, where the advance rul- 
ings section accounts for only 
270 out of 50,000 Revenue 
employees, 

The rulings may take sev- 
eral weeks to produce, but 
most observers are impressed 
with the promptness of the 
service in view of the variety 


for 





Bulk loaders, 
all types. 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 
MO. 8-331 





and complexity of the prob- 
lems with which the sérvice 
must deal. 

In a department where 
adequate qualified manpower 
is already a problem, adding 
an advanced rulings service 
and the highly qualified peo- 
ple it would need to our na- 
tional -revenue department, 
may seem a tall order. 

On the other hand, U. S. 
evidence indicates the bene- 
fits for government, business 
and individuals are well 
worth fighting for. 
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Structural steel, 


mine headframes. 


Rely on: 
ARDELT INDUSTRIES 


« « » modern design, 
engineering 

and manufacturing 
wisely tempered 

by many years of 


proven experience 


are inherent in 
every Ardelt product. 


For craftsmanship 


in steel, 


alloy or aluminum, 





standard or 
custom built, 
consult Ardelt ... 


your needs are assured 
‘. our most careful study. 


we Made in Canada 
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The Editorial Page 


What the Evidence Suggests 


Napier Moore’s 


Scratch Pad 


Post Scripts 


Quietly, and with only occasional fanfare, 
the cause of free trade may have gained 
more in 1959 than in any year since the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was 
launched in 1947. 


It’s true that protectionism as an inter- 
national code of business ethics is far from 
dead, U. S. delegates may have been only 
partly bluffing when they used protectionist 
threats at the clirrent GATT conference at 
Tokyo to browbeat other countries into drop- 
ping dollar import restrictions. Some Euro- 
pean Common Market countries may be 
hatching ideas which bode ill for the expan- 
sion of world trade. 


But these things should not be permitted 
to mask the solid gains of the past few 


months. High walls have come tumbling 
down. 


The latest gains are the British, French 
and Japanese announcements that long lists 


' 


_— 


Why the Mediocrity? 


“Municipal office,” the FP said recently, 
“is unattractive to many best equipped to 
do the job.” 

A letter from a successful businessman, 
who has served with distinction on a city 
council, offers an explanation of why this 
is so. 

“Men who have the respect of the ‘busi- 
ness world,” he says, “will not submit to the 
abuse that newspapers mete out to those who 
offer their services at the municipal level.” 

The Same businessmen, he adds, dislike 
having to go hat in hand to editors pleading 
to be put on newspaper slates, They also re- 
sent having their remarks “given a twist 
that serves the political purpose of the news- 
paper editor”. The result is that the*public 
has to choose among “mediocre” candidates 
who can “swallow their dignity and toady to 
newspaper direction’. 

It’s perhaps like the question of the hen 
and the egg. Which comes first: the medi- 
ocrity or the journalistic abuse? Anyway, the 
two phenomena come one after the other; 
and their close connection is a point worth 
study by all concerned. 


Bargain Butter for Britons 


A new, and what may well prove to be 
an immensely costly, step was taken in gov- 
ernment farm marketing last week. While 
Canadians were eating more margarine, Ot- 
tawa sold several million pounds of its sur- 
plus butter to Great Britain at a price re- 
ported to be far below the actual cost. 

Aside altogether from possible charges of 
dumping and violation of GATT by competi- 
tors like New Zealand, Denmark or the Neth- 
erlands, there are almost sure to be wide- 
spread and serious repercussions on our 
regular and very important trade with Great 
Britain 

The British are shrewd traders. If they 
are able to buy our butter at bargain prices 
there’s every chance that they will try for a 
cut rate on our wheat, our salmon or even 
our lumber; aluminum or uranium. 

The U. K., is our biggest market for foods 
and a lot of other important products. It is a 
prosperous market, too. If we want to ruin 
that market, under-the-counter deals like this 
butter business will certainly pave the way. 


Only Two Varieties 


Sociological note from the taxicab in- 
dustry. 

“Give me retarded children every time,” 
a Toronto cab-driver said this week. “I drive 
six of them to school every morning, all in 
the cab at once. They’re no trouble, good as 
gold. 


“T drive a lot of normal kids too,” he went 
on, “but you have to watch them like a hawk 
or they’ll have the meter and the radio and 
the windshield wiper out of order in no time. 
The retarded have much better manners.” 


Retarded or delinquent—take your choice. 


Algeria’s Bright Side 


Published news from Algeria still tells 
of strife and violence, There is a pleasanter 
story that rarely makes headlines. 


The French government is forging ahead 
with schemes to improve the life of Alger- 
ians, especially the Moslem majority. This is 
in pursuance of Gen. de Gaulle’s five-year 
“Constantine plan,” announced in October, 
1958. 


In the first year Algerian school enrol- 
ment increased by 100,000. One quarter of 
all children are now at school; the objective 
is two thirds. Dwellings are going up at the 
rate of 20,000-a year; the aim is new houses 
for a million people. 

Free medical service has been expanded 
50%. The proportion of Moslems in the civil 
service is up from 18% to 22%. 

On 320,500 acres of land acquired by ex- 
propriation 2,500 Moslem families have been 
eettled as owners, despite rebel threats to 
kill anyone who accepted this help. Invest- 
ment of $63 million in new and expanded 


of dollar import restrictions are being lifted. 
But these are only incidents in a story which 
goes back to last fall when the U. K. took the 
lead in the first round of dollar import relax- 
a‘ions, and joinea other European countries 
in extending currency convertibility to non- 
residents. 


Since then, scarcely a week has gone by 
without the removal of an important group 
of import bars against dollar goods. Most 
Commonwealth countries have followed the 
U. K. lead in at least two rounds of relaxa- 
tions of restrictions. All principal] European 
countries have backed up the extension of 
external convertibility by making conces- 
sions, some of them substantial indeed, to 
exporters in dollar countries. 


There is ample evidence to suggest that 
Canadian firms who haven’t pressed their 
overseas sales for the last year or two, would 
be well advised to look into the new chances. 


Algerian factories supplied 11,000 new jobs. 


The French government is financing Al- 
gerian progress with a grant of a billion 
“heavy” francs ($203 million) a year. As 
part of France, Algeria gets the benefits of 
the European Common Market. When Sahara 
oil flows in volume, as is hoped, a large part 
of the royalties is to be used to improve 
Algerian public services 


France under de Gaulle is doing well by 
its African province. An independent Algeria 
could no doubt expect aid from the U. S., that 
nearly universal provider, or the United Na- 
tions—but hardly on the present scale. On 
every count, political, cultural and economic, 
it’s devoutly to be hoped that a peaceful 
settlement will keep Algeria in close asso- 
ciation with Metropolitan France. 


Riddled With Technique 


From Nova Scotia, a province that knows 
a lot about education, comes pungent com- 
ment on a recent FP editorial on teaching. 
Old-fashioned methods of teaching mathe- 
matics, unsuccessful a generation ago, should 
no longer be tolerated, we said here. 


“You shouldnt run away with the idea,” 
writes G. C. Baker, publisher of Kentville, 
N.S., “that techniques are causing the trou- 
ble in our educational system. After high 
school, the training of teachers consists in 
years of studying techniques, no time at all 
in adding to the sum of their own knowledge. 


The educational system is riddled with tech- 
niques. 


“The real trouble is that the educational 
system is also riddled with the idea that by 
suitable technique the pain. can be taken 
out of education. Subjects like mathematics 
and the sciences .require the ability for 
logical thought, and this comes hard for most 
people. The various educational systems in 
this country have been doing their best to 
get around this painful fact, or to ignore it. 

“In my own province the curriculum now 
devotes to mathematics only 60% of the 
time given to the subject 25 years ago. Re- 
search may unearth even more damaging 
changes, though it is hard to find anything 
more damaging than the Deweyism (the 
self - expressionist educational philosophy of 
John Dewey) that now motivates nearly all 
educational thinking. 

“In education, as in many other facets 
of Canadian life, the real need is for hard 
work, That is why we in Canada have today 
the second worst educational system in the 
civilized world.” 

Well said and Amen, Mr. Baker, 


My Word 


Do you tend to daydream or fall asleep 
at conferences and committee meetiags? Try 
the conference word-game recommended in 
The Economist, the paper that gave Park- 
inson’s Law to the world. 

Two, or possibly three, may play. Before 
the meeting they agree privately on a word, 
preferably an unusual one. Leprechaun, gor- 
gonzola or dulcimer would do very well. The 
winner is the man who first brings the word, 
as naturally as may be, into the conversation. 
He then winks at his confederate and sub- 
sides, 

The Economist man was initiated with 
“unicorn” and rose nobly to the challenge. 
When someone at the meeting, not in the 
game, argued that econumics must be made 
simple for the mass public, he disagreed in 
terms like these: ; 

“If | were designing a coat-of-arms for 
our group it would show a bull rampant for 
we economists have been tossed on the horns 
of a dilemma. If we write in academic, theor- 
etical terms, we are accused of being obscure 
and remote; if we use everyday language, 
we are tempted to over-simplify and are 
despised by more honest colleagues. I would 
prefer to have a unicorn on my coat-of-arms 
and to be impaled on -he single horn of 
truth.” 


As this example shows, the game calls for 
finesse. It is said to arouse the interest and 
combative spirit of the most bored attender 
of meetings. It seems worth a try. 
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MR NEROUTSOS 


Paint Makers’ Spokesman 


Cyril Houlton Neroutsos has become 
new president of the Canadian Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association 
which represents 43 major paint 
manufacturers. 

Although Canadian paint sales will 
reach a record $140 million this year, 
capacity still exceeds demand, Manu- 
facturers are planning to increase 
sales still further by a vigorous cam- 
paign of public relations and promo- 
tion. 

President of International 
(Canada) Ltd., Neroutsos is well 
equipped to guide the association 
through this period, naving been in 
the industry for 35 years. 

“Cy” Neroutsos was born in Vic- 
toria, B.C., in 1904.. Educated in 
Victoria public and high schools, he 
set his sights on engineering and 
enrolled in 1922 at McGill University. 
Two years later, working as a sum- 
mer trainee for Gordon & Belyea, 
Vancouver paint distributors, he de- 
cided “engineers were a dime a dozen” 
and went into the paint business. 

He spent two years as a laboratory 
apprentice at the London headquar- 
ters of the huge International. Paints 
combine, returned to Canada as assis- 
tant works manager at International 
Paints’ Montreal plant. 

A long-time member of the militia, 
Neroutsos went overseas as a major in 
June, 1941, with the Three Rivers 
Regiment and shortly after Dieppe 
took command of the Calgary Regi- 
ment. In December 1943 he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Order for gallantry at San Leonardo. 

Returning to Canada in December 
1944, after suffering a knee injury, he 
rejoined International Paints and in 
1945 was appointed sales manager. He 
became executive vice-president in 
1952, vice-president and managing di- 
rector in 1954 and president in 1956. 

Neroutsos is married and lives in 
the Town of Mount Royal, Que. He 
has three sons — George, a para- 
trooper in the U. S. Army in Ger- 
many; John, a TCA flight test engi- 
neer and co-pilot; and Philip, a final 
year dentistry student at McGill 
University. 

His hobby is bird watching. He is a 


Paints 


member of the St, James Club, Forest 
and Stream Club and is a fraternity 
brother of Delta Upsilon. 


Urban Rights 


New president of Union of Alberta 
Municipalities, a powerful organiza- 
tion representing the provinces’ 191 
communities, is Dr. F. M. “Mac” 
Smith of Camrose, about 50 miles 
southeast of Edmonton. 


A Camrose native, Dr, Smith has 
served six terms as councillor and 
alderman and has watched his birth- 
place grow from town to city status 
since 1955, 


Aware that Alberta’s population is 
fast becoming an urban one, Smith 
notes that, to considerable extent, the 
urban dweller is paying a heavy load 
of taxes, 


“In my capacity as president,” he 
says, “I propose to keep that fact to 
the fore in dealings with the provin- 
cial government in the coming year.” 


Dr. Smith obtained his primary and 
secondary education in Camrose, In 
1935 he entered the University of 
Alberta, graduating in medicine, Dur- 
ing the summers, he worked with 
survey crews for a railroad and pitch- 
ed in with the harvesting. 


Following his graduation, Dr. Smith 
did postgraduate work at the College 
of Surgery in Edinburgh, Scotland. 

He returned to Camrose to join 
Dr. F, M. Smith, his brother. The two 
organized the Smith Clinic of which 
Dr. “Mac” Smith is a partner, The 
clinic now has ten doctors. 


In addition Dr, Smith is a director 
of four other enterprises. These in- 
clude the Smith Clinic Building Ltd., 
which is presently building a shop- 
ping centre in Camrose; Smith Rentals 
(Camrose) Ltd.; Central Garage, Cam- 
rose; and Hills Ranch & Co. 


Dr. Smith married the former Irene 
Thibaudeau of Macklin, Saskatchewan, 


He has taken an active interest in 
all community affairs and has been 
a member of the Camrose Chamber of 
Commerce and other civic groups for 
a number of years. 


DR, SMITH 


MR. ANSON 


Steel Maker 


Clement Matthew Anson is new 
vice-president and general manager 
of steel operations for Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corp. 


Anson, who started his career as a 
laborer at the Sydney steel plant, pre- 
viously was vice-president of Dosco’s 
Sydney works, the Dominion Iron and 
Steel Corp. 


The promotion extends Anson’s 
management responsibility by. placing 
Dosco’s steel operations at Sydney, 
Saint John, Montreal and Toronto 
under his supervision. 


Born in Rotherham, England, Sept. 
9, 1901, Clem Anson is a descendant 
of a long line of steelmakers, His 
grandfather and his father built blast 
furnaces in England, India and the 
United States, 


After graduating from McGill Uni- 
versity in 1925 with a BSc degree in 
metallurgy, Anson went to Sydney 
and worked as a laborer in many sec- 
tions of the big Maritime steel plant. 


Within three years he became as- 
sistant general superintendent, From 
that point, he climbed steadily in the 
Dosco empire. 


In 1950 he became the first steel en- 
gineer to receive the Julian C. Smith 
Award from the Engineering Institute 
of Canada for outstanding contribu- 
tions to Canadian development. He is 
a past president of the Institute. 


In 1958 he received an honorary de- 
gree from the Nova Scotia Technical 
College. 


Keenly interested in community af- 
fairs, Anson is actively associated 
with many projects. He is president 
of the Protestant Home for the Aged 
in Sydney, a governor of the Nova 
Scotia Research Foundation and a 
governor of Nova Scotia Technical 
College. 


He is married to the former Doro- 
thy O’Neil, of Sydney. The Anson's 
have one daughter, Josephine, a 
physiotherapist at the Sydney City 
Hospital and a son, David, a student 
at St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, N.S. 


What Others Are Saying 


Unwanted 
Edmonton Journal 


The kindest comment that can be 
made on CCF House Leader Hazen 
Argue’s Edmonton speech is that he 
seems to have been paying very little 
attention to the soul-searching and 
agonizing reappraisal going on in the 
socialist British Labor party follow- 
ing its decisive defeat in the recent 
general election. The political devel- 
opment that Mr. Argue advocates for 
Canada is exactly what the British 
voters, knowing full well what it 
means, emphatically rejected in the 
interests of their progress and pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Khrushchoy and Mr. Argue may 
believe that our grandchildren will all 
live under socialism but the Canadian 
people have demonstrated many times 
at elections that they don’t, The politi- 
cal issues raised by Mr, Argue are as 
phony as a three-dollar bill, 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS at their 
recent British Columbia convention 
were told that they were unpopular. 
Comments the Vancouver Sun: 
“Weekly editors know they're un- 
popular with someone every day the 
paper comes out, If they're not they’re 
failing in their job; to report all the 
news fairly, accurately, honestly; to 
comment on it intelligently, fearlessly, 
in what they think is good and worthy 
of public interest.” 


WHAT HAVE WE DONE to make 
history more than a chore for our 
school children? asks the Ottawa 
Journal “With all our airplanes and 
wealth and eagerness to have Cana- 
dians love their own land there ought 
to be more than television programs, 
sponsored by soap, to inform and in- 
spire our children with the proud 
history they have inherited, There 
should be visits and explanation and 
the growth of pride in a nation.” 


U.S. ACTION regarding imports of 
uranium, declares the Windsor Star, 
“is another example of one of our 
basic export difficulties, The United 
States is eager for our raw materials 
when its home supplies are insuffi- 
cient. When these become sufficient, it 
is apt to cut off imports from Canada.” 


THERE ARE TIMES, mourns the 
Ottawa Journal, “when we are driven 
to conclude that in trade matters, and 
indeed in other matters, we Canadians 
are all too prone to blame others for 


our difficulties — or too prone to ex- 
pect others to resolve our difficulties. 
It is an attitude which, unrealistic 
and illogical, has a cry-baby tinge to 
it, and certainly mocks our often voci- 
ferous claim that, come what may, we 
must be independent politically and 
economically.” 


THE PROPOSAL to establish a 
Maritime tourist promotion bureau in 
Central Canada is warmly approved 
by the Cape Breton Post. “There is as 
much to satisfy it as justified the ac- 
tion of the four Atlantic provincial 


governments in opening a joint office 
in London last year.” 


IN SOME COUNTRIES, news that 
the wheat crop would be the largest 
since 1956 would be cheering news 
but in Canada this announcement is 
greeted with mixed emotions, declares 
the Windsor Daily Star. “Just where 
and how this country is going to s ‘l 
its wheat is going to cause plenty of 
worry. Carryover crops from other 
years are still bulging elevators. And 
other countries, especially the U. S., 
have surplus yields too.” 
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RETURNING TO einiren after an absence 
of but seven months, I was staggered by the 
changes which have occurred in that relatively 
brief period, The tearing down of once familiar 
buildings; the rushing up of new tal! and glitter- 
ing edifices. The stepped up bustle on the down- 
town streets and-the variety of languages heard 
everywhere, The mushroom growth of factories 
and shopping areas in what was almost country- 
side a year ago, All of it somewhat bewildering. 

It is a city so obviously prosperous and travel- 
ing at so rapid a pace that I am a trifle worried 
about the effect it is having on a number of my 
business friends. They-are looking a bit tired and 
worn. Their wives are concerned, In every case 
the reason given is the same — too much pressure. 

I find the same tenseness in hotels, I don’t 
find the same sort of courtesy and helpfulness that 
is experienced in Montreal and Ottawa, where the 
majority of the employees are French Canadians. 
Rushed living is contagious. 


THERE IS ONE RESPECT in which you cannot 
rush in Toronto — motoring, Compared with Lon- 
don and the big cities of Europe, traffic seems to 
have got completely out of hand. 

The biggest concentration of city motor traffic 
I had encountered in a summer’s traveling was in 
London during the International Motor Show at 
Earls Court. It was terrific, but beautifully handled 
by the police, There were diversions around the 
area; one-way movement on normally two-way 
streets; no turns that would impede a steady flow; 
plenty of plain directing signs to guide the motor- 
ist. As a result, one made astonishingly good time. 

In Toronto, on the drenching Saturday morn- 
ing of the Eaton Santa Claus parade, after half 
an hour’s wait at an uptown hotel I finally got 
into a taxi to go north, Such was the jam that in 
one block the meter ticked up 90 cents without 
the cab moving an inch. There wasn’t any apparent 
traffic control pattern, Admittedly it was an ex- 
ceptional morning, but it wasn’t unexpected. 

Even on ordinary days getting anywhere during 
Toronto’s rush hours is a frustrating experience. - 
It is getting people down, Like the taxi driver who, 
in a broad Scottish accent, said, “I’ve had a year 
of this, and, mon, I canna stand it any longer. 
I’m going back to Glasgow.” 
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I LIKED THE LITTLE, white-haired old lady 
who descended with me in the hotel elevator. We 
were joined by a group of Western University 
cheer leaders; bright-looking young maidens clad 
for much milder and drier weather than that pre- 
vailing, Looking at their brief skirts and bare legs, 
the old lady enquired, “And what game are you 
going to play, my dears?” One of the girls replied, 
“Football. But we don’t play. We’re cheerleaders.” 

“How nice,” purred the old lady, “I do hope 
you'll all have a good hot bath when you get 
through playing.” 


IN OTTAWA, to Little Wings, home of Yousuf 
and Solange Karsh, Situated on the Prescott High- 
way, overlooking the Rideau River, it is a charm- 
ing home, The Karshes have made their grounds 
a bird sanctuary and the woods were alive with 
feathered migrants pausing on their way south, 
Unfortunately, Yousuf was out of town, but So- 
lange showed us proofs of pages from his new book 
of Portraits of Greatness. There’s a picture of the 
aging, weary but indomitable Churchill that is a 
triumphant study, and Yousuf’s own descriptive 
caption is a moving gem of prose. 


Stop Me es. 


The first morning after the honeymoon, the husband 
got up early, went down to the kitchen and brought 
his wife her breakfast in bed. Naturally, she was 
delighted. Then her husband spoke: “Have you noticed 
just what I have done?” 

“Of course, dear; every single detail.” 

“Good. That's the way I want my breakfast served 
every morning after this.” 

« > . 

The prospective employer was 
applicant for a stenographic job. 

“and you thoroughly understand the importance 
of good punctuation?” he asked. 

Oh yes,” said the young lady, 
always got there on time!’ 

. . * 

Freshman: “Dad, you’ 

Father: “How’s that?” 

Freshman: “I won't need new books this term 
taking the same courses over again. 

7 . . 

Two tramps were sitting on a bench in the park 
when one remarked: 

“I’m a man who never took advice from anybody,.” 

“Shake,” said his companion, “I'm a man who took 
advice from everybody.” 
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Credit to the human race, if we end refugees’ terrible 


By J. B. McGEACHY 


ANADIANS are being 

asked io lend a hand to 
some of the saddest and most 
helpless people in the world, 
the refugees still living 
wretched, frightened lives in 
@ dozen countries. Many 
thousands of them are chil- 
dren actually born stateless 
in the terrible refugee camps. 


There are two good things 
Canada can do. One is to re- 
ceive some of the homeless 
Europeans as immigrants. 
The second is to subscribe to 
funds that will feed, clothe, 
shelter, treat medically and 
perhaps educate other refu- 
gees, mainly non-European, 
who will inevitably stay 
where they are or nearby. 


Rich in money, living 
space and opportunities, Can- 
ada can be generous in both 
ways, To date our official re- 
sponse to the cry for help has 
been kind but not excessively 
so. An active voluntary com- 
mittee, with Governor-Gen- 
eral Vanier as patron, has 
been formed by 40 welfare 
agencies. 


The occasion for the cur- 
rent appeal is World Refugee 
Year (WRY), proclaimed by 
the United Nations in Dec., 
1958. It runs from last June 
to June, 1960. 


The idea originated in Bri- 
tain when four young men 
(Chris Chataway, the famous 
mile runner, and_ three 
journalists) together wrote 
an angry article for a maga- 
zine. 


They noted that scientists 
of many lands had worked 
together, during Internation- 
al Geophysical: Year or IGY, 
in a study of things like 
climate, earthquakes and 
ocean currents. Why not fol- 
low this fine example, they 
asked, and start a twelve- 
month, international humani- 
tarian effort to cope with the 
refugee question? 


“Humanitarian” is the right 
word. Since refugees,- with 
neither votes nor money, can- 
not form pressure groups, 
helping them is always an 
unforced, voluntary act of 
brotherly love and Christian 
charity. It will be a credit to 
the human race, in this brutal 
and horrific age, if WRY can 
succeed. 


UN’s permanent agency for 
refugees, under Dr. Auguste 
Lindt, has named a special 
WRY staff; and Peter Casson, 


- —— 
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with the UN since 1952 and a 
man of wide international ex- 
perience, is in Canada now to 
inform and stimulate. He has 
already crossed our country, 
finding sympathetic 
everywhere, and will stay till 
next'spring, A robust, genial 
Englishman of 40, Mr. Casson 
had a Canadian father, the 
writer Herbert N. Cass 


The word “refugee”, I 
learned from him, hag been 
officially defined. A refugee is 
outside his own country, has 
lost its protection and cannot, 
or will not, return to it be- 
cause of a “well-founded 
fear” that if he did he would 
be persecuted for his ‘race, 
religion or political views. He 
is a man without a country. 
He is also a man without a 
passport, which is almost as 
bad as lacking arms and legs 
in bureaucratic 1959. 


interest 


Incredible though it seems. 
there are nearly 40,000,000 
people who might be by 
stretching the word, so classi- 
fied. 


Long ago, when tribes and 


r choice Its 


Germany since 1945. 

WRY’s business is with 
smaller concentrations of 
refugees in the Middle East, 
North Africa, Hong Kong, 
Western Europe and China. 

There is 


overseas 


no question of 
migration for 
irst three of these groups: 

—1,000,000 Palestin- 
ian Arabs, mainly in Jordan 
and the Gaza strip, huddled 
on the borders of Israe] and 
still hoping, no doubt vainly, 
to return to that country; 


180,000 Algerians in 
inisia and Morocco, rela- 
tives of fighting rebels, nearly 
all women, children and old 
men, who will eventually go 
it’s hoped, to Algeria; 


1,000,000 Chinese in the 
island-colony of 
Kong, living over- 
crowded in frightful squalor, 
the prey of fire, disease and 
starvation, but nevertheless 
likely to be permanent resi- 
dents of Hong Kong. 


the 


T 


back, 


For all these refugees what 
mainly needed is material 
aid; but the Arabs can also 


“One aim of World Refu- 
gee Year is to burn down the 


European camps, wipe them 


off the face of the earth, by 
the end of 1960; and Cana- 
dian cities are ‘adopting’ 


camps 


with the deliberate 


purpose of emptying and 


J.B McGEACHY 


of earth; always dis- 
placed hordes of people. Then 
humanity settled down and 
for centuries nations normal- 
ly stayed put, and remained 
more intact, during 
and after 


Wars 


or less 


wars. 


Now civilized man _ has 
reverted, in his belligerent 
practices anyway, to the Dark 
Ages. Whole populations may 
be exterminated or driven 
across borders in present-day 
wars. 

Fortunately the UN refu- 
gee organization need not 
concern itself with all of the 
40,000,000 survivors of recent 
forced migrations. Some are 
no longer truly refugees 


For example, in the welter 
of mass flight and slaughter 
after Britain left India in 
1947, about 15,000,000 Hindus 
and Moslems ended up out- 
side their homelands as de- 
fined by new frontiers; but 
they have been accepted as 
citizens and workers in 
Pakistan and the new India. 
The same ‘is true of 13,400,- 
000 expellees and refugees 
people of Germanic birth or 
origin, who have flocked from 
Eastern Europe into West 
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destroying them.” 


use 


technical and 


schools, 


academic. 


It will probably take a 
political settlement to get all 
the distressed Palestinian 
exiles re-settled somewhere 
in the Middle East. Mean- 
while many of the younger 
ones have bravely accepted 
the facts, learned trades and 
quitted the miserable border 
encampments for jobs and a 
new life elsewhere. It’s hoped 
that during WRY, with evan- 
gelism and education com- 
bined, more of them can be 
persuaded and helped to 
make a move. 


This leaves, on the WRY 
list, two widely separated 
groups of refugees who would 
migrate, preferably far away, 
if given a chance. 


There 
Russians 


are 10,000 White 
in China, mostly 
farmers in the Shanghai area. 
These are European, white 
Caucasian, folk. The older 
ones fled from Russia’s Com- 
munist revolution in 1917, 
the younger are their descen- 
dants. 


Now, since the Chinese 
Red victory of 1949, their 


known anti-Communism puts 
them in grave danger of 
trouble with the Peking au- 
thorities. They are still per- 
mitted to leave China, but 
they dof’t know how long 
this freedom will last. 

To get up and go is for 
them no easy trick. They need 
money for tickets and British 
transit through Hong 
Kong, the latter readily ob- 
tained if there’s a promise of 
entry at some overseas port. 


visas 


Australia, Britain, France 
and Brazil are taking some of 
the White Russians; but Can- 
ada. so far, has _ demurred. 
This is beyond me. There’s no 
reason that I can see why this 
country should not sponsor 
100, maybe 250, White Rus- 
sian families. Aside from hu- 
mane considerations, every- 
one should know by this time 
that some Russians are very 
talented people. 


In Western Europe there 
are still 135,000 unsettled 
refugees; and to Canadians 
their story may be the most 
poignant of ‘all because they 
are blood-brothers of some of 
us and hapless victims of a 
war we remember. Many, of 
course, are Poles, Czechs and 
of other East European na- 
tionalities. (This is why the 
Communist states voted 
against WRY; they deny that 
the problem exists.) 


Some of the worst off 
among the Europeans are the 
32,000 who have lived for 14 
years, or been born, in refu- 
gee camps in Austria, West 
Germany, Italy and Greece. 
These camps are shabby, 
cheerless places, offering no 
privacy for family or personal 
life, little but the bare mini- 
mum of subsistence and of 
course no chance to earn. 


Time and again since 1945 
the camps have been inspect- 
ed by “selection missions’ 
from countries looking for ac- 
ceptable immigrants. The 
visitors (not from lack of 
feeling, it’s their job) mull 
and pick over the inmates 
rather like a housewife rum- 
maging in the grocer’s barrel 
of apples. They will take that 
able-bodied youth who would 
make a good road-builder or 
that pretty girl for. a maid, 
but they always leave many 
behind. 


I have talked with a few 
who went through this valley 
of humiliation and writhed 
inwardly as they were check- 
ed over, like dogs in a pound 
hoping to be chosen. It’s a 
story to make strong men 
cringe and weep. 


But why, it may be asked, 
don’t these refugees find 
work and become citizens 
where they are? Millions 
have done and UN en- 
courages others to follow 
suit. But the odds are now 
heavily against success in 
this venture because there’s a 
limit to what the “countries 
of first asylum’, as they are 
called, can be expected to do. 


so 


~~ 


Italy and Greece have 
severe, chronic unemploy- 
ment among their own people. 
It has been a strain on West 
Germany, to accept and look 
after 13,400,000 refugees in 
14 years. Austria, about the 
size of New Brunswick, was 
nearly swamped when 180,- 
000 fleeing Hungarians ar- 
rived in 1956. The Austrians 
found room for many of them 
but still have thousands un- 
placed. 


It is just not feasible for 
any considerable number of 
refugees to secure natural- 
ization or a job in the Euro- 


B.C. Gas Field 


| Tied into System 





A new 
area, 50 mi. northwest of Fort St. 


John, has now been connected to | 
the Westcoast Transmission Co. | 


pipeline. 


| The Jedney-Bubbles gas field 
| developed this year by Pacific 
| Petroleums Ltd. has now been 
| tied into the transmission system 
| with completion of the 25-mi. ex- 

tension to the existing Westcoast 
| gathering system. 


Initial deliveries into the new 
| system totaled 12 million cu. ft 
| daily. 


This will increase to an estimat- 


British Columbia gas | 





j 
} 


i 


| 


ed 50 million cu. ft. by the end of | 


the month. 
An active drilling program is 


currently being carried on in the | 


area, with five wells either drill- 
ing or being completed. 

It is expected that 13 weils, in- 
cluding three dual zone producers, 
will be connected to the system by 
the end of this month. 


Canada Can Burn These Hellish Camps 


agony eee 


pean countries giving them a 
temporary haven. 


Another fact to be faced is 
that not all the refugees still 
in camps, after 14 years of 
selection and rejection, are 
the fittest physically or per- 
haps, on a superficial view, 
the most prepossessing. Some 
are lame or otherwise handi- 
capped. Others, not surpris- 
ingly in their environment, 
are tubercular. Some are just 
old. 


What should move us to 
sympathy and action is that 
all of them are unhappy, 
frustrated and eager for a 
chance to make a life some- 
where else; and their bad 
luck so far proves nothing 
about their possible value. 
Potential weight-lifting 
champions and Miss Canada’s 
don’t necessarily make the 
best immigrants. 


But the receiving countries 
in the philanthropic WRY 
venture won’t be, or should 
not be, looking first for their 
own advantage. What benefit 
they derive from it will be a 
bonus for virtue. To rescue a 
person or family from a camp, 
or from the status of vagrant 
refugee, is a good action and 
therefore an end in itself. 


One explicit aim of WRY 
is to burn down the European 
camps, wipe them off the face 
of the earth, by the end of 
1960; and Canadian. cities 
across the land, Mr. Casson 
tells me, are “adopting” 
camps with the deliberate 
purpose of emptying and 
destroying them. The cost will 
run from $40,000 to $400,000 
and more, each city taking on 
a load suitable to its size. 


Money gi 
and it’s 


fts are asked for; 
possible for any 
Canadian individual, family 
or society, like a church 
group, to volunteer to bring 
refugees to this country and 
look after them. For people 
sponsored, Immigration 
Minister Fairclough has an- 
nounced, the government will 
waive the usual rules re- 
stricting admission, This was 


$o 


| rectors, 


a humane decision by Otta- 
wa; but it’s important to note 
that sponsorship, which in- 
cludes not only paying fares 
but providing for the refugees 
until they become self-sup- 
porting, can be fairly expen- 
sive. 

For its own part. the 
government is bringing in 100 
tubercular refugees and their 
families, possibly about 400 
people in all. They are ex- 
pected .before Christmas. 
There are plenty of vacant 
sanatoria beds in the coun- 
try; and each TB sufferer will 
be placed in one of them, If 
he happens to be the earner, 
his dependents will be looked 
after until he is cured; re- 
leased and employed. Total 
cost is estimated at $750,000. 


This official scheme is good 
so far as it goes but it’s 
nothing extraordinary. New 
Zealand was well ahead of 
Canada with the same idea. 
Crowded Britain, which has 
received 250,000 refugees 
since the war, is sponsoring 
200 tuberculars. Equally 
small and crowded Belgium 
will look after 1,000 refugees 
in all, including invalids. 
Sweden, along with other 
Scandinavian countries, has 
for years had a fixed policy 
of financing ill and handi- 
caped refugees, including TB 
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patients, and will 
1,000 during WRY. 


sponsor _ think that the Canadian pub- 
lic would wish to see our 
country earn honor and re- 
nown for friendliness to per- 


secuted, homeless people. 


Canada, with a fine record 
of hospitality to the Hun- 
garians three years ago, could 
do more officially in World 
Refugee Year than Ottawa 
seems disposed, up till now, 
to do. Public opinion could 
sway the government; and I 


Miss Muriel Jacobson, at 
113 St. George Street, Toron- 
WA 1-9212, is national 
director of the Canadian com- 
mittee for WRY. 
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made of the appointment of Mr. L. A. 
McClellan os a vice-president of Bankers Bond Corporation 


M,. Frank Bruton have 


ERS BOND APPOINTMENTS 


I, D. CAMERON, B.A, M. F. BRUTON, B.Comm. 


been elected Directors of the Corporafion. Mr. Cameron has 
been associated with the company for several years in charge 
of Government and Municipal underwritings. Mr. Bruton has 
been engaged in the Investment industry for several yeors, 
latterly with Bankers Rond in the institutional sales department. 
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Robert Harding, right, assistant chief engineer of Arma division, American Bosch Arma Corporation, points out to Frank McShane, cost-improve- 
ment expert, the high quality and contrast of an 11%x17” stock print reduced from an original 22” x34” drawing. The print is a sample of many 
run off on an offset duplicator from an inexpensive offset paper master prepared xerographically by XeroX Model 1218 copying equipment. 


ARMA SAVES *82,000 YEARLY 


... reproducing 


Arma Division, American Bosch Arma 
Corporation, is saving $82,000 a year 
in the rapid reproduction of engineer- 
ing drawings, drawing-change notices, 
specification sheets, and parts lists. 
Arma manufactures midget brains for 
missiles and other intricate electronic 


dev ices. 


The $82,000 economy results from 
the installation of XeroX Model 1218 
copying equipment and offset duplicat- 
ing to supplant conventional drawing- 


reproduction methods. 


XeroX Model 1218 copying equip- 
ment, operating on the principles of 


° engineering drawings 

¢ drawing-change notices 
¢ specifications sheets 
o 


parts lists 


xerography—clean, 


drawings of A to D 


prints cost so little 


rather than re-file t 
Drawing-change 


than ever before, 
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static—prepares inexpensive offset pa- 
per masters from original engineering 


At Arma the larger drawings are re 
duced with fine legibility to 12x18” 
masters*, from which multiple prints 
are quickly run off on offset duplicators. 

The quality of copies is superb. Yet, 


encouraged to discard them after use, 


production lines and suppliers fastet 


An Arma engineering library of ex- 
pendable drawings provides prints, run 
off in advance of actual need, for en- 
gineers’ self-service availability. 

Xerography can help you, too. Write 
for proof-of-performance folders show- 
ing how companies of all kinds and 
sizes are speeding paperwork duplicat- 
ing and saving thousands of dollars 


yearly by xe 


fast, dry, electro- 


rography. 
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size. 


*Equipment also prepares masters 
with image area of 1344"x19%4” 
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From Our Own Correspondent 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Crys- 
tal ball gazing by U.S. 
economists shows Canadian| 
farmers will have stiffer compe- | 
tition next year from U.S. 
farmers, both in world markets 
and in the U.S, market. 

There likely will be a more 
intense sales effort to move 
| heavily subsidized farm exports. 
| Production will 
| prices down for cattle and hogs, 
| two items that have been bring- 
ling tens of millions of dollars 
annually in recent years to 
Canadian farmers. 

Thus, Canadian cattle and hog 
exports to the U.S. may run 
into trouble both from lower 
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HY U.S. Will Throw 
Stiff Competition 
‘At Our Farmers 


farm | 


IG m SP 


One smali ray of hope has| 
been noted, however, in the pre- 
dictions that the cattle and hog | 
| situation may not be as bad a} 
year from now as had been | 


| feared earlier. 


While production will be up| 
and prices will slide, they may | 


| not slide as far as had been ex- | 
| pected, 


be up and| 


| prices and from the growing de- | 


}mands for import 


: against them. 

H. BD. Roach, Executive Vice-President of ee ; : 

McKim Advertising Limited, announces U.S. production of wheat will 

the appointment of J. Clifford Balson os} probably increase again next 

Vice-President and Manager of the ee year, while dollar exports will 
s Toronto Office. Mr. Balson joine . 

Sete 3 in 1952 and hos served in vari- drop, adding more woe 
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ous senior copacities, 
of Media & Research, Contact Supervisor | increasing pressure for ‘ 
and Director of Planning. Born in To-| and better’ cut-rate 
ronto, he is on Honours Graduate in| deals 
Economics from the University of Toronto. | oy 
ma The U.S 


‘bigger 


surplus 


to the 
including Director | U. S. wheat surplus miseries and | 


| 


This means that while Cana-| 
dian cattle and hog exports to| 
the U.S, face lower prices and | 
the threat of restrictions, | 
neither the lowness nor the de- | 
gree of the threat will be as bad | 
as was earlier forecast. 


Hogs have an additional prob- | 
lem, however, because Cana- 
dian exports face the. extra} 
threat of U.S. import restric-| 
tions being imposed due to} 
Washington’s dislike of the de- 
ficiency payments scheme for} 
hogs scheduled to start in Janu- 
ary in Canada. 

Washington fears this means | 
more Canadian exports and if 
Canada does not voluntarily re- | 


surplus | strict shipments to the U.S., the’! 


| Department of Agriculture ‘will | 


of feed|demand and probably get im- | 
grains is expected to mount next} port restrictions on Canadian | 


year into an oversupply prob-| hogs. 


lem of serious proportions. 


The U.S. agricultural sales- | 


An intense campaign to move|men demanded at the recent| 


this corn, oats, 


barley and sor-| annual 


Agricultural Outlook | 


ghum grain into world markets | conference that other countries | 
will be launched and may hurt | remove their restrictions pent | 
Canadian exports of some of| U.S. farm products. 


| these products, especially in our 


“We must make substantial | 


|big oats and barley market in| further progress in erasing these 


| Europe. 
Your 3% oz. precision 
Minox cia t is always | economists figure the U.S. sur-| 


ready to take big sharp | plus headache is going to get | | possibilities,” 


pictures. | worse. 


Minox 8B, with built-in exposure meter, 


leather case and chain $169.95 | 
A year from now it will have 2 4 


billion bu. of wheat, 
bu. more than last year. 
Next year, 


Without meter, but including case and 


$139.50 


For literature write: 


WM. SAYLES CO. 


LIMITED 
529 ROGERS RD., TORONTO, ONT. 
(Advertisement) 


Presidents Read It. .. 
and So Do Men Who 


|about 170 million bu. Better-| 
| than- average weather and yields 


| lem even worse. 


50 million | other foot, 


{could make this surplus prob- | 
| things, 


Want to Be Presidents 


A word about The Wall Street Journal 


to protect your interests or seize 


A recent survey shows that matty | 
a profit. 


Wall Street Journal subscribers | 
have been promoted. 
Some were made vice presi- | $7,500 to $25,000 a year. It is 
dents. Some became sales mana- | valuable to owners of small busi- 
gers. 
Some were made general mana-/|less benefit to ambitious young 
gers. And some have become | men. 
presidents of their companies. | The Wall Street Journal is the 
We do not claim credit for the [complete business DAILY. Has 
success of our readers, but we/| largest staff of writers on business 
do feel that the knowledge they |and finance. The only. business 
absorb from The Wall Street|paper served by all three big 
Journal helps to fit them for big- | press associations. It costs $24 a 
ger jobs. year, but you can get a Trial 
Because the reports in The Wall | Subscription for three months for 
Street Journal come to you daily, |$7. Just tear out this ad and at- 
you get quick warning of any new | tach cheque for $7 and mail. Or 
trend that may affect your in-/jtell us to bill you. 
come. You get the facts in time 


Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad | St., 


CFP 11-28 
New York 4, N.Y. 


complete ocean privacy 
our private 19-Hole golf course 
«+»Morning, noon, ntightly— 
music, dancing, entertainment... 
4 spacious pools, Health Solaria, 
Steam rooms...A superb 
cuisine—and all the niceties 


one may expect at 
so luxurious a resort 


HOTEL and COUNTRY CLUB 
Directly on the Ocean at 
HOLLYWOOD -by-the-Sea * FLORIDA 


Executive Operations: AL/ WALTER JACOBS 
Ownership, SAMUEL FRIEDLAND 
Managing Director, GEORGE E. FOX 
Reservations. please: 
Call Montreal — WE 3-89.30 
— write DIRECT — 


+. OF see your 
Travel Agent 


> SSI 


Summertime” only 
Laxe Taatetonw Crus 
Pike, New Hampshire 


| ness concerns. It can be of price- | 


The Journal is a wonder- | 
iful aid to salaried men making | 





| restrictions in order to permit} 


The U.S. government farm|our agriculture to share fully | 


in the world’s improved trade | 
said Clarence L. 
|Miller, Assistant Secretary for | 


Today, the U.S. has a carry-| Marketing and Foreign Agricul- | 
over of 1.5 billion bu. of corn. | ture. 


When the shoe is put on the 
however, there was 
no thought whatever to a lift-| 


the earryover is| ing of U.S. farm import restric- | 
| expected to be increased by) tions as embodied in Section 22 


of the Agricultural Adjustment | 
| Act. 


This has hit, 
Canadian 
cheese to the U.S. 
During 1960 about $1.5 bil-| 
lion worth of U. S. surpluses will | 
be sold for foreign currencies | 
instead of dollars. 
Another $300 million will be | 
given away and it is expected | 
close to $300 million will be bar- 
tered if the recent pace is main- | 
tained 
On ide of this subsidization of | 
U.S. farm exports in the com-| 
ling year, will be the dollar sales 
aided by straight subsidies from 
the Treasury as in the competi- | 
tive big deals. 


London, Ont., 
Shop Project 
90% Leased 


Over 90% of rentable space in 
the Wellington Square project 
in downtown London, Ont., has 
been leased, according to Webb 
& Knapp (Canada) Ltd., devel- 


among other | 
exports of | 





|oper of the $10 million project. 


Key tenant is Eaton’s of Can-| 


=: | ada, which alone occupies near- 


| ly 250,000 sq. ft. on five floors. | 
Other major tenants: Dominion 
| Stores Ltd., and Woolworth Co. 


“Throughout our leasing pro- 
gram,” says R. Tinsley, leasing 
officer for Webb & Knapp (Can- 
ada), “we have sought to 
achieve for Wellington Square 
a ‘strong fashion identity—with 
emphasis on ladies’, men’s and 
| children’s wear.” 

Tenants include: 


Burrough’s Furniture Co.; 


| Royal Bank of Canada; Reit- 


| 


man’s (Ontario) Ltd.; Agnew- 
Surpass Shoe Stores Ltd.; Graf- 
ton & Co.; Allen Stores Ltd.; 
Callyer Shoes Ltd.; Hay Sta- 
tionery Ltd.; Virginia Dare Ltd.; 
McKittrick’s Ltd.; Hatland; 
United Cigar Stores Ltd.; Cook 
Shoes (London) Ltd.; G. Tam- 
blyn Ltd.; Clark Shoes Led.; | 
Laura Secord Candy Shops Ltd.; 
co Patisserie; W. C. Young | 
° 


Leasing program is running 
well ahead of schedule, Tinsley 
said. Space for air-conditioned 
offices and service shops is also | 
being made available in a Wel- 
lington Square concourse: 

With the exception of the Do- 


| minion supermarket at the cor- 
| ner of , Wellington and York Sts., 


and integrated with the centre, | 
all stores including Eaton’s are 
entered from a centrally-heated 
and air-conditioned mall. 


the announcement that all over- 


ithat Canada would only have 


| now,” 


oe Se a 


(CONTINUED FROM P. 1) 


in the later stages of the 1955-57 boom was responsible for 
pushing the entire economy on to rapid growth, 

Only 339% of all firms will be spending more on new facili- 
ties in 1960; 359% expect to spend about the same; 27% will be 
spending less. 

This comes after a more definite upswing in such spending 
in 1959: Late in 1958, the FP sample predicted that capital ex- 
penditures would rise in 1959 in 43% of all companies—and 
they did in 42%. 


> 


* 7 * 


The 1959 FP survey again scored heavily in accuracy when 
predicting sales. A year ago 73% of all companies forecast 
higher sales during the full year 1959—it’s now expected that 
on results so far, sales will indeed be up in 73% of companies. 

Even profit expectations of a year ago came close to being 
realized. A year ago, some 56% of all firms looked for higher 
profits after taxes in 1959; 28% expected little change; 12% 
anticipated a decrease. 

The probable result when everything is tallied up for this 
year: Profit increases in 47%; no change in 19%; decreases in 
24%. Higher tax rates, introduced in the spring budget, un- 
doubtedly contributed to the less favorable showing. 


7 7 * 


After the mid-cycle doldrums in business activity this sum- 
mer, the FP survey’s prediction that sales next year will be up 
in 70% . of all firms seems highly optimistic. 

But indications that a sturdy fall pickup is under way have 
been appearing during the past week, For example: 

@ Industrial output in September climbed to a record for a 
2.3% gain during the month, seasonal factors considered, 

@ Manufacturers’ shipments in the same month were up by a 
healthy 4.4%. 

° Retail sales in September turned in a 5.8% year-to-year 
gain—a gain well above the average advance made during the 
third quarter or during the whole first nine-month -period, 
®@ October’s commodity exports climbed to $471.% million for a 
3.6% advance. 

@ Employment during October fell less than seasonally with 


the result that only 3.8% of the labor force was unemployed 
as against 5.1% a year earlier. 


* + * 


Comments on business prospects made this week by three 
prominent Canadians: 


> John S. Proctor, president, Imperial Bank of Canada—‘‘What 
is needed now is a means of greater promptness in adjusting 
government bidgets during a boom to put a curb on inflation 
pressures, ..,. A balanced or surplus budget would contribute 
greatly to controlling total expenditure and making more funds 
available for private borrowing.” 


> O, J. Firestone, Department of Trade and Commerce—‘New 
expansionary forces are gathering and will not only see Canada 
through 1960 but will carry her through 1961, In 1960 exports 
to the U. S. should rise moderately and more significant in- 
creases can be anticipated in exports to Western Europe and 
other overseas countries.” 


> John Davis, B.C. Electric’s director of research and planning— 
“The gradual recovery that began in the summer of 1958 
should gather momentum in 1960. There will be a higher 
volume of employment, higher levels of income, greater dollar 
value of retail sales than ever before. 


“Forest industries should be able to sell more of their output 
to the U. S., the market for many metals is firming, pulp and 
paper production should rise by | 5% * 


Airlines May 


‘Pool Services 


(CONTINUED FROM P. 1) 


haul work on CPA’s Conway jet 
engines will be done at TCA’s 
new $23 million base in Mont- 
real. Discussions are now under 
way between the two lines. TCA 
describes it as a “straight busi- 
ness deal’’, It is felt there is no 
point in establishing a second 
ultra-expensive Conway over- 
haul base in Canada. 

“I have felt for a long time 


one major airline 10 years from 
one experienced airline 
executive told FP. “The only 
question is will it be owned by 
the taxpayers or Canadian Pa- 
cific shareholders.” 

Betting in Canadian aviation 
circles is that Hees will have a 
hard time getting TCA’s Gor- 
don McGregor and CPA’s Grant 
McConachie into a friendly and 
co-operative business venture. 

But in recent months the min- 
ister has shown little reluctance 
to initiate sweeping change. 


. tems, 
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We recommend for investment: 
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To Red China | 
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| than 5,000 tons of Canadian | 
aluminum this year. 


The Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto 


6% Debentures 


; ; 97 
Exports to India remain at| Due November 2, 1979 


about the 12,000-ton yearly lev- 


Price: 97.00 and interest 


in expanded Indian capacity | to yield about 6.24% 


It’s understood shipments to 


| Australia will once again be at| 


j}about 16,000 tons. 


|strong and deliveries stretched | 
out. 


|Northern Aluminium Co. 
| Britain—a large fabricator—is |; ——————_________—_—_—___—_____ 


| 


| 


R. A. DALY & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Business Established 1916 
44 KING STREET WEST 


TORONTO 
EMpire 4-4441 


Apart from primary metal, | 
world demand for semi-fabri-| 
cated metal is exceptionally | cstec Gnasen wnen tind 

MONTREAL 
Price competition report- | ne 


; LONDON 
edly remains keen. 


SARNIA ORILLIA 
Aluminium Ltd.’s subsidiary, | 


of | 


having one of its biggest export | 
years with sales of sheet prod- | 
ucts to West and East Africa, | 
Central America, the Caribbean | 
and the Middle East showing 
considerable growth. 
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Affiliate: 
Greenshields & Co Limited 


DAVID S. KEAST Stock Brokers 
Elliot N. Yarmon, President of Tonkoos 
Yarmon lLtd., the national realty invest- | 
ment firm, announces the appointment of | 
David S. Keast as a Vice President of | 
Tankoos Yarmon Ltd. Mr. Keast, who is | 
President of the Montreal Real Estate| 


Board, will be located in Montreal where 


| Tankoos Yarmon Ltd. has opened an of- 
| fice to serve Quebec and Eastern Canada. 


here’s how the Bruning man 
can help you relieve 


PAPER PRESSUR 


Copyflex simplifies order-billing with a 
single-writing system from order to invoice 


Your Bruning man is a paperwork expert; he 
can show you how a Bruning Copyflex machine 
eliminates costly retyping. With Copyflex sys- 
you write information’ only once and 
reproduce all documents, with sharp black and 
white prints, in any syste 
operation from one original form. 


matized ‘business 


Write now for full details on Bruning Copyflex 
. designed for medium-volume copying 
requirements and for use where there’s need 
for copying large originals. 


Copyflex Model 250. Invoices and 
originals are automatically sepa- 
rated and attached. Costs less than 
a penny a copy. Up to 1000 letter 


size copies per hour. 
JOHN GREENHALGH 


|b. S. Abbott, president of Howard Smith 
and subsidiary companies announces the 
appointment of John Greenhalgh os 
manager of on Arborite subsidiary now 
being formed to market Arborite prod- 
ucts in the United Kingdom. The new 
company will be located in London, 
England, and will act os @ central dis- 
tribution point to serve the growing de- 
mands there. 

Mr. Greenhalgh is @ native of Lance- 
shire and following 20 years service in 
the R.A.F. retired with the rank of Group 
Captein and joined the firm of Carreras 
| Utd. of London. Later he was transferred 
to the Rock City Tobacco Company in 
| Quebec City where he served six years as 

genercl manager before joining the 
Arborite Company. 
reel 


Copytlex 


Low Cost 
Diazo Copying 
at its Best 
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‘Water Steal 


ee November 28, 1959 
| St. John’s Shops 


e } 
(Shift Furniture Ready Mix | 


From Our Own Correspondent 


_ ST. JOHN'S — What's happen- | Men Form 
jing to the furniture business in ; i é 
Association. 


Gorpon Hooper Liwrep 


AGENTS and CONSULTANTS 


St. John’s? 


Steers Ltd. opened a new store | can provide you with 


Customs, Excise, Sales Tax, Tariff, and Trade 
before Government Departments and Boards 


authoritative information and advice concerning 


National Revenue, Finance, Tariff Board, Trade and Commerce 


100 RiverDaLe Ave. 
Central 6-2321 
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FILING 
CABINC| 


PATENTED 


In matters of 
| 


Ortawa 1, Ont. 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A new 
| “Chicago water steal” campaign 
is being readied for the coming 
session of the U.S. Congress. 

The bill proposing this diver- 
sion of an extra 1,000 cu. ft. sec. 

| out of Lake Michigan now is in 
the hands of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

The House already has okayed 
the measure, and Illinois Con- 
| gressmen plan to pressure the 
Foreign Relations Committee 
into an early hearing next year 
lon the “water steal”. 

The diversion of the Lake 
| Michigan water to improve the 
| Chicago sanitary system would 
|lower the levels of the Great 
| Lakes, thereby raising shipping 
|eosts because of necessary 
|lighter loading, lessening the 
value of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, and resulting in consider- 
| able lost power potential. 

The bill was stalled by a last- 
| minute filibuster in the Senate 
during the 1959 session of Con- 
gress and shunted to the For- 
leign Relations Committee. 

There likely will be hearings 
in late January or early Febru- 
ary by the Committee. 

While this new “water steal” 
drive is being prepared, there 
is action elsewhere on the water 
diversion front. 

The Supreme Court-appoint- 
ed Master who is hearing the 
whole diversion proposal has re- 
started his Chicago hearirfgs. He 
has two specific cases before 
him: 

|@ The first is the effort by 
| other Great Lakes states to force 
the Chicago Sanitary District to 
| return to the lake the 1,500 cu. 
ft. sec. of Lake Michigan water 
that it now takes. 
| @ The second case involves the 


out of Lake Michigan for their 
| own use. This diversion is rela- 
tively small. 


U.S. Court of Appeals in Phila- 
|delphia is the Master hearing 
| the case in Chicago. 

He held hearings in October, 
primarily considering the case 





| want to take the water, but do 
not want to return it to Lake 
Michigan. 

It may be as long as one year 


Farm Losses 


$25 Million 


From Our Own Correspondent 


WINNIPEG — Farm losses in 





|are now estimated at $25 mil- 
| lion. : 
| With the 1959-60 winter set 


| for keeps, the provincial depart- | 


request from three Chicago sub- | 
urbs that want to divert water | 


Judge Albert B. Maris of the} 


of the Chicago suburbs that} 


| Manitoba for the 1959 crop year | 


| before he hands down his deci- 
sion. 

The opponents of the “water 
steal” say the legislation before 

| the Congress should wait until 
| Judge Maris makes his recom- 
mendations. 

The Chicago supporters, how- 
ever, want to go ahead at once. 

The whole case will be dis- 
cussed in Milwaukee on Jan. 5 
by the U.S. Great Lakes Com- 
mission. 

Chicago recently announced a 
five-year public improvements 
program costing $751 million, 
but not including any money to 

| expand the sewage disposal fa- 
cilities. 

The Chicago Sanitary District 
apparently still hopes either 
Congress or the Supreme Court, 
or both, will be .on its side in 
this issue. 

If the “water steal” bill does 
not pass the Senate this year 
or if it does but is vetoed by the 
President, the Chicago sup- 
porters will have to start all 
over again with the new Con- 
gress in 1961. 


Minority C&D 
Still Fighting 


MONTREAL (Staff)—A com- 
mittee of dissident Canada & 
Dominion Sugar Co. share- 
holders, apparently having fail- 
ed to prevent takeover of the 


company by U. K.’s Tate & Lyle, | 


says it is now trying to improve 
prospects facing C & D minority 
shareholders. 

At mid-week, Eric Reford, 
shipping company executive, 
and lawyer Guy Drummond — 
who head the committee — were 
soliciting proxies for the special 


Ready Mixed Concrete Asso-| 


2 e 
\four years ago to sell furniture, | 
|carpets, lamps and electrical ap- | 
|pliances. 


Again in U.S. 


Now it is renting its/cjation of ‘Ontario has been | 


|premises to Simpsons-Sears L 

Simpsons-Sears has a small 
| two-story outlet in the east end 
jot St. John’s, plans to open the 
jsecond shop early in the new 
year. 

Stop & Shop Supermarket is 
going out of the furniture busi- 
ness and will enlarge its fow 
market. 

Three miles from St. John’s on 
the main highway around Con- 
ception Bay, Stop & Shop origi- 
|nally was a furniture and appli- 
|ance store, After a fire the busi- 
ness was re-established as a food 
and furniture combination. 


Newfoundland 
Woods Unions 
Skirmishing 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Union 
rumblings continue to issue from 
the Newfoundland woods, scene 


of a major labor explosion last | « 


winter (FP, March 14). 
International Woodworkers of 
America, expelled from New- 
foundland by a _ government- 
| backed law, is still trying to re- 
gain influence in the woods. 


|formed with head office at 90! 

| Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto. 
Members are in Toronto, 

Hamilton, Windsor and Ottawa. | 
Purpose: 

| @ Co-ordinate efforts in meet- 

ing industry problems. 


@ Maintain highest 
of business practices. 


standards 


| @ Increase sale of high-quality | 
|ready mixed concrete through- 
| out Ontario. 

| Officers: President, James L. | 
| Franceschini, vice - president, 
| Dual Mixed Concrete & Mate- 
|rials Ltd., Toronto; Ist vice-! 


| eral manager, King Building | Siporex Ltd., Toronto. 


| Materials Ltd., Oakville, Ont.; 
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eer 
Elder; Donaldson ¢ Crofts 


| president, R. T. Cosburn, gen-/| Moran, former 


CREATIVE ESTATE ANALYSIS 
BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


A consultation may prove invaluable in 


protecting your personal and business interests 


and wtll place you under no obligation 


Elder, Donaldson & Crofts 


Chartered Life Underwriters 


55 YONGE ST. TORONTO EMPIRE 2-1007 


LICENSED WITH THE LONDON LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW DIRECTOR 
B. W. Ball has been elected to 


ly sales manager, , 


There are 71 ready mixed the board of directors of Federal 


2nd vice-president, Allan Ker- | concrete operators in Ontario of | Pacific Electric Co., Newark, N.J. 


bel, vice-president, Metro Ready | which more than half are mem-| Ball 


is president and general 


Mix Co., Rexdale, Ont.; honor-| bers of the new association. It’s | manager of Federa} Pacifie Hiee- 


ary treasurer, Paul J. Duggan, | expected that 
assistant treasurer, 


90%, of th | tric of Canada. T, M. Cole, presi- 
o of the com~| dent, of the U. S. company, said 


Canada | panies in Ontario will be mem-| this was the first time a ‘Canadian 


| Building Materials Ltd., Toron-| bers before the end of Novem-|has been elected a director of the 


to; general manager, Robert L. ber. 


} a -_ 


SUNSHINE WATERLOO 


Its tactic is to “bore from|} 


within” the membership of 
Newfoundland Brotherhood of 
Woods Workers, - the 
ment-sponsored union which re- 
| placed IWA in control of the 
|island’s loggers. 

Against this background, 
NBWW has warned its mem- 


govern- | 


‘ 


} 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


bers that anyone caught help-| : 


ing the IWA cause will be 
suspended. This could lead to 
loss of job. 

Despite this hint of some in- 


ternal trouble, NBWW says this i 
is IWA’s “dying kick’. It. says| 


| there may be a few small pock- 
|ets of IWA activity, but. “very 
| few”’. 

IWA -meanwhile ‘has 
;sending circulars. to 
|camps asking: for loggers’ sup- 
} port and dues. 


been 


| meeting of C & D shareholders | 


scheduled for Chatham, Ont., 
Dec. 4. 

In a letter to some C & D 
| shareholders who supported 


| requisitioning of this special | 


| meeting, Reford this week said 

| the committee would continue to 

| press for a full explanation of 

| circumstances. surrounding the 
| Tate & Lyle takeover offer, its 
| acceptance and approval by 
company directors. 


woods | 


| 
rc’ 
D. T. HARLEY 

D. T. Harley, General Sales Manager, announces the appoint- 
ment of E. H. Garside and lan McColm to the Sales Stoff, 
Office Furniture Division of Sunshine Waterloo Co. Limited, 
Waterloo, Ontario. 

Mr. Garside, at the outset, will represent the Company 
to dealers in Ontario and brings to this position much ex- 


FOR BUSINESS FACTS ABOUT THE 


“The purpose of the meeting | 

is to obtain answers to the ques- | 

| tions raised in the requisition | 
| and referred to in the notice of 


the meeting. 


| “AlIl these questions go to the | 
| heart of the matter and we hope | 


| that the information we receive 


will lead to constructive action 


to protect our interests, now and | 


in the future,” Reford says. 
Drummond is a_ substantial 
| shareholder in 
| Drummond family has _ been 
closely connected with the com- 


pany since founding of the Red- | 


path refinery in 1854, 


|ment of agriculture estimates | 


| this is the minimum. 

| Farmers hardest hit indi- 
|vidually are growers of root 
crops. 

From 25% to 30% of the 
| sugar beet crop and half the 
|commercial potato crop was 
\trappéd in the frozen ground. 

Estimated loss to beet grow- 
ers: $1 million. Loss of sugar 


If you smoke a pipe 


vou need a ?-in-1 


| BEATTIE 
4 


LIGHTER 


loutput at plant of Manitoba 


| Sugar Co.: $1.5 million. 

| Losses for 276 potato growers 
who had 11,000 acres of plant- 
ings are estimated at $1% mil- 
lion. 


Market gardeners lost a lot} 


of root vegetables. They expect- 


ed a crop of 1,500 tons of car-| 


rots and 500 tons of parsnips. 
Less than 49% was saved. 

Biggest money loss was grain. 
| Prospects of salvaging what is 
left in the fields even with 
favorable weather next spring 
are slim. 


Great for cigars 
and cigarettes, too, \ 
when held upright. \—| 


Your Pipe's Best Friend! The one- 
and-only, patented BEATTIE JET 
LIGHTER is designed for greatest 
pipe-smoking enjoyment. A: slight 
tilt, and your Beattie forms a jet- 
flame that aims straight into pipe- 
bowl. Extra-large fuel capacity; 
100% fuel combustion; no fluid 


C & D. The} 


-THE MAN 


WHO 


WORKS 


THERE 





E. H. GARSIDE 


U. S. parent. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


CO. LIMITED APPOINTMENTS 


IAN McCOLM 


perience in selling Office Furniture at the retail level. 

lan McColm has had broad business experience with 
emphasis on merchandising that will be invaluable in his 
responsibilities to dealer service ond the efficient operation 
of the Office Furniture Sales Department internally. 


EXCLUSIVE 
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taste or odor. Unique, rapid, easiest 


East of the Red River there is| aiiadiien lea me 
thought to be no chance at all. | The Outdoorsman’s Favorite! A MANAGER OF ONE OF e ‘ ae ose 

On the main grains the de-|| Beattie Jet is also handy for black- THE ROYAL BANK'S BRANCHES IN THE CARIBBEAN, PICKS UP POINTERS ON THE SUGAR-GROWING INDUSTRY OF BARBADOS 

; p x gunsights; lighting c ofires 

partment estimates based on om Dicaliacnet G5 atta ton tet 
reports of agricultural repre- small soldering job and for thaw- 
| sentatives are: ing out frozen car-locks. 
| @ Wheat — About 10% of the 
| estimated 60 million bu. crop is 
|unthreshed. Probable loss: $6 
| million. 


CREDIT REPORTS 
COLLECTIONS AND 
REMITTANCES 


The Royal Bank of Canada has been operating its own branches in the 
Caribbean area for over 60 years. In most®@of the@islands from the 
Bahamas down to Trinidad, are some 60 branches of the Royal Bank, "= 
each branch an immediate and useful point of contact for the Canadian es 
DEALERS ACROSS CANADA businessman. So 38 | 
For business facts about the Caribbean area, and for the right kind of Y 
harvested. Estimated ee was|| and Tobacco Stores—or write us. business introduction, the wise course is to “ask the man who works 
| Lamu oneane aiid "ans = = 1! [ Mr. Executive! For hetieays; | there”. You can get in touch with him quite simply through the Royal 


Sih \ S i h ‘ Ye a ri at ‘KL . LT D . | a bushel, probable loss $8.7 mil- Premiums; incentive prizes; Com- Bank’s head office in Montreal or through your local branch. 


pany anniversaries .. . Beattie Jet 
WATERLOO ONTARIO | lion. | Lighters (with or without your 
ABINETS CHA © Oats — Estimated loss $4.5) THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
assets exceed 4 billion dollars 


Company name or trademark), 
make the most long-remembered, 
million. 
@ Barley — 16%. still in the 
GYER 968 BRARCRES MH CARADA CURA BAIT! SOmTEICAE REPUBLIC, PUERTO RICH, THE BAMAMAS, THE WEST PYDIES, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
OFFICES TH WEW TORK, LONDON AND PARIS. 


A daily companion of a million 
delighted users! 
11 beautiful style numbers retail 
from $7.95 to $49.00. 
FULLY GUARANTEED! 


| . | Available at: United Cigar Stores, 
@ Flax — Only half the crop Department Stores, Better Jewelry 


NEW TRADE 
CONNECTIONS 
BUSINESS 
INTRODUCTIONS, 
ETC, 


For a copy of our booklet 
“Your Door to Business in 
the Caribbean”, write, 


The Royal Bank 


useful and impressionable gift. Al- 
Jow 3 weeks for engraved imprints. 
fields in swath or standing. 
About 5.6 million bu. lost; value, 


Write for ete detalis, 
catalog sheet of full line and 
SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES. 
if it could have been marketed, 
$4.5 million. 


BEATTIE JET PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Dept. FP—19 East 48th St.,N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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Canada and the Atomic Revolution , 
For Seaway? 


D. M. LeBourdais 


a 
ty, 
Pu 


McCLELLAND & 


LEP RE RE OR CS E RE Oy eee pres 


A timely and important study of 
Canada’s uranium industry 
ond o common sense plan for 
future development. Mops 
end halftones 


Price till November 30th $6.50 
after November 30th $7.50 


wld 


STEWART LIMITED 





SET ANNUAL MEETING 

The 17th annual meeg@jng ‘and 
convention of the National Warm 
Air Heating & Air Conditioning 
Association of Canada will be 
held March 14-15 at the Seaway 
Hotel, Toronto. All local chapters 
are being asked to send official 


{representatives to a meeting of 
|such delegates on morning of 


| March 14 and to a meeting with| 


manufacturer’s representatives 
later the same day when reports 


j}of assbdciation activities will be) 


presented. 


PUT ee ee . 


WHO THINK 
OF TOMORROW 
PRACTICE 
MODERATION 
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DISTILLERS SINCE 1857 


THE PERFECT 
BUSINESS GIFT 


wah / 


hos Ay 


JET FLIGHTER PEN 
«++ tested and proved trouble free even 
aboard a jet at 40,000 feet! 


Seeking a gift that is really new, exclusive and 
different? Give the Parker 61 Jet Flighter . . . 


the pen chosen by United Air Lines to log it 


3 


new DC-8 Mainliner jet flights. 


Every man is 


roud to own a Parker 61 


Jet Flighter Pen. It’s the perfect gift for your 
business friends or associates who travel by air 
... for everyone who demands trouble-free pen 


performance. 


PEN $22°5°° SET $32°5° 


*(Suggested retal! price) 


tn handsome gift box 


<> Parker Pen Co., Ltd. 


What’s Ahead 


Here’s the outlook, good and 
bad, as the first season closes ... 


| 
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Talk Control of Advertising _ 


Can misleading advertising be} the various groups concerned 
| controlled? |with marketing — possibly to 

Representatives of several ad-| take the form of a committee 
vertising, sales and media asso-/ of association representatives. 
ciations have been grappling| “We must be fully aware oar. | 
with the problem. selves of the contributions that 


This type of advertising stems | advertising and selling are mak-| 
mostly “from fringe advertisers| ing to our economy,” Mr.| 


jat a local level who are not) Jotcham told the meeting. 


necessarily connected with any 
association,” according to sev- 
eral officials of 14 associations 
who met in Torento. 


“And we must sell it hard 
through our own organizations, 
|through educational channels 


By RALPH YOUNG 


What's ahead for the Seaway? 
As its first shipping season 
'comes to an end, what are the 


| real results? 


: 
i 
i 
i 


| 


er than on short tons as at pres- 
ent, 

,. Another complaint of Cana- 
dian and U, S ship operators is 
that foreign ships have grabbed 
26% of grain business from the 


| 
i 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
i 
j 
| 


There’s no doubt of this: Op- Upper Lakes, at distress rates. 
ening of our fourth seacoast to 


sone .. | And, because most ocean 
ocean shipping has been a mix-| ships are not equipped to take 
ed blessing. 


on grain quickly, they caused | 
Some areas have been helped | congestion at the elevators. 
by lower freight rates and direct | But there is a bright side: 
ship service, Port of Toronto has | | 
had a record year, Other ports| Capt. E. G, Hopkins, director | 
also have had a gratifying in-|°f trade development, Toronto 
crease in business. | Harbor Commission, reported to 
the Automotive Transport Asso- | 


ow ciation of Ontario, at it annual 
ests and some Canadian indus-|.onvention. in Toronto this 


tries have been hurt. | week: : | 


Tolls on the Welland Canal, | More than 800 foreign vessels 
which used to be free, have cost | have called at Toronto this year, 
Steel Co, of Canada more than '200 more than in 1958—and 
$250,000. |many of these were large ves- 

Delays in thte Welland, due to| sels which could not use the old 
heavier traffic, have probably St. Lawrence canals. 
been even more costly et These ships represented 39} 
payment of tolls. \lines from Japan, South Amer- | 

Ontario Paper Co., which an-| ica, the U, K., the Mediterran- 
nually moves about 700,000 tons | ean, European and Scandinav- 
of paper and raw  material|ian countries. They handled 
through the Welland, says its| more than 700,000 tons of cargo, | 
ships have lost 95 operating | an increase of more than 150%. | 


But Canadian shipping inter- 


idays because of delays in the} 


|Seaway and Welland canals. 


Cost of having a ship idle:| brokers and others. 


| $1,000 to $3,000 a day. 
| Insurance rates for all users 


| year, Accidents have doubled. 
Up to Aug, 15, there were 77 
accidents causing more than 
$1,500 damage each, compared 
to 44 in the’entire 1958 shipping 
season, the U. S, Coast Guard 
} reports. 
Admiral Lyndon Spencer, 
| president of the Lake Carriers 
Association, blames the increase 
in accidents on foreign 


|tention to the rules of the road 
for inland waters. 

In some respects they 
different from those on the 
nals 
for instance. 

And the foreign bottoms have 
| brought goods, at reduced 
|freight rates, landed in direct 
|competition with Canadian - 
|made products—steel, automo- 


of the waterway may soar next | 


|lake vessels which should in- 


This meant increased business 
for truckers, stevedores, customs | 





What of the future? 


Next year, Capt. Hopkins pre- | 
dicted, should see one million | 
tons of cargo, In the next three 
years this should rise to eras 


two million—all this.in addition 


to four million tons carried by | 


crease also. 
} 


“With improvement planned 


|by the federal government in 
ithe Welland Canal during the 


ships | 
| that had not used the lakes be- | 
|fore and didn’t pay enough at-| 


| came from overseas for prestige 


are | 2nd to investigate trade, may 


ocean lanes, Some whistle sig- | 
have different meanings, | 


Lern $1-million terminals, When 


coming winter, a 25% speed-up 
will be possible in moving ships 
through the canal. 

“And some of the vessels that 


not come back, All this should 
help to smooth out ship move- 
ments. 


“Toronto now has three mod- 


the 12 mi, of existing berthage 
reaches its capacity, we will en- 
large the port area—in fact, 
work has already commenced— 


A ice textiles’. to name to provide another 12 mi, of 
|Biles, glass, textiles, 10 berthage with 1,400 acres of 


but - few. : : | dock properties,” Capt, Hopkins 
Direct ship oe be= | said. 
tween Toronto and Japan bade Hon, George Hees, Minister of 
established in September. | Transport, emia that shise 
On its first voyage the Mune-| ping will settle into more of a 
shima Maru, a 520-ft. vessel, | tape pattern with lakers tak- 
one of the largest ever to dock 
in Toronto, unloaded 860 tons 
lof mixed cargo including toys, | 
canned fish and oysters, cer-| 
lamics and earthenware, ply-| 
| wood and draperies. 

Great Lakes ports which used | 
to do a thriving business trans- | 
shipping grain and other bulk| 
cargoes between the big lakers | 
| and smaller ships that could use 
the old St. Lawrence canals, 
have seen their importance as | 
ports dwindling. Kingston is one | 

| such port. 
| Admiral John M, Will, presi- 
|dent, American Export Lines, 
recently outlined his firm’s ex- 
| perience on a direct Great Lakes 
to Mediterranean service. 

His company, he said, will 
lose $500,000 this year, includ- 
ing $107,000 in damage to ships 
and $307,000 additional expense 
in outfitting the ships for the 

| Lakes trade and the cost of de- 
lays at the canals. 

| Admiral Wills cited six Sea- 
| way problems that will have to 
be solved: 





PARK PLAZA 
FLORISTS 


Courtesy parking for customers 
in hotel garage 


Flowers te all parts of the world 


Special attention to Commercial 
and Industrial requirements. 


24 HOUR SERVICE 


Phone WA. 3-6361 
8-10 Avenue Rd., Toronto 





EXECUTIVE GIFTS 


IMPORTED 
HABANAS 


LASIMBO 


[a CIGAR 
oF NX 
pISTINCTion 


HAND ROLLES 
iN HABANA 


"VUELTA 
ABAJO" 
TOBACCO 


| @ Canal congestion must be cor- 
rected so that ship operators can 
maintain service with fixed 
schedules; otherwise they lose 
| potential business. 


@ Personnel — ships’ crews, 
pilots and canal staffs—must do 
a more efficient job to provide 
quick, safe passage, especially 
for the larger vessels. 


@ Navigational bottlenecks must 

| be cleared and harbors dredged 
where necessary. A deeper 
channel in the Detroit River is 
essential. 


® Overland tariffs must be re- 

| vised and made more realistic 
| based on. distance cargo is care 
ried, to give lake ports a com- 
petitive chance to carry avail- 
able tonnage. 


e 
FOR YOUR 


ENJOYMENT 
od 
AS A 


LUXURY GIFT 


Order direct 
and at 
wholesale prices 


C. KANELLAKOS & CO. LTD. 

2442 Carlsen - Ottowe 

Send me the following 

«»~«,box of 25 Kanelickos 
4” 7.50 

--box of 25 Selecciones 
54,” 9.50 

» ‘box of 25 Diamantes 
6,” at 13.00 


ie An intensive educational | 
|campaign is necessary to bring 
cargo offerings from a wider 
| area; 959% of cargos now origin- 
| ate within 250°‘mi. of lake ports. 


. 
. 





Both legislation and industry 
self-regulation were discussed as 
possible means of controlling} 
these advertising practices. 

The meeting, called by Fed- 
eration of Advertising & Sales 
Clubs and chaired by Federation 
President - T. D. Jotcham, sup- 
ported a general plea for a pro- 
gram to “create a positive image 
of advertising and selling”. 

It also agreed that there 
should be closer liaison among 


ing cargos down through the 
Seaway, to be transshipped at 
Montreal or some other port on 
the St. Lawrence River, 


“Both Montreal and Halifax 
find that their trade is ip, de- 
spite their fears to the con- 
trary,” the minister said. 


Bugs have pretty well been 
taken out of ship movements in 
the Welland Canal—‘“since the 
middle of August there have not 
been any delays on the Welland | 
worth mentioning,” he added. 


With a tendency for larger 
vessels to use the Seaway—and 
the smaller, uneconomic vessels | 
being scrapped — tonnages will 
increase faster than the increase 
in actual number of ships mov- 
ed, This will improve the toll | 
revenue. 


“T don’t expect to see any im- 
mediate change in the toll struc. | 
ture,” Hees said. 





“We are isfcreasing the capac- | 
ity of the Welland by 25% by | 
building tie-up walls. This will 
bring ships into better position 
to move quickly into the locks 
and enable us to have more} 
ships in the canal at any one 
time. We're also giving the 
canal a very complete overhaul | 
this winter.” 


It is expected that work to| 
be done before April will cost 
more than $7 million. 

“We'll twin the Welland can- | 
als when the set-up makes it 
necessary—when the traffic re- 
quires it, But it will cost at least | 
$150 million and that would, I 
expect have to be paid by extra 





tolls.” Hees said. 


and to the general public.” 


COLONIAL BOND 


outstanding among medium price papers 
is your best choice for all these uses 


TWINDOW 


keeps the weather outside...where it belongs 


This, sir, is the picture 


of a man enjoying the comforts 


of his warm, draught-free living room. What keeps his 


living room warm and 


draught-free? Why, Twindow*, 


of course! Twindow is made of two pieces of clear glass 
separated by an imprisoned layer of dry, non-circulating 
air. Makes an excellent insulating window that keeps out 
winter cold and summer heat—reduces heating and air 
conditioning costs—provides clear, undistorted visibility 
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Since 1871... 


Lhe Willis Fane 


has brought musical educa- 
tion into thousands of Cana- 
dian homes, 


Write for name and address 
of nearest branch or dealer. 


WILLIS & CO. LIMITED 


5579 Pare Street, Town of Mount Reye!l, Montreal 9. Que. 


tevin tes ie Gu. fe ee 


Colonial Bond is a busy, business like paper 
—one of Canada’s biggest selling bonds. The 
reasons are not hard to find. For a rage 
content paper, it is very moderately priced, 
and looks more expensive than it is. It is 
versatile. Colonial Bond makes a handsome 
letterhead, stands up to the wear and tear 
imposed on genera! office stationery, brings 
crisp dignity to fire insurance policies and 
other important forms. Specify Colonial Bond 
when you want quality without extravagance, 


the whole year ’round. Because there are no draughts, 
floor areas are usable right up to the windows. And, sir, 
there are no storms to put up, take down...or wash! This 
you'll like best of all! 

Insist on Twindow installations throughout 
your home. For complete information get in 
touch with your local Canadian Pittsburgh 


branch. *Registered Trademark 


Twindow is sold 
exclusively in Canada by 


CANADIAN (J PrtrsBURGH 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Don Mills, Ont., Metropolitan Toronto 


@ Seaway tolls should be on a 
Makers of the world’s most wanted pens! 


jlong ton basis, on which ship- 


50 branches coast to coast 
' ping revenue is computed, rath- 


J0- 





. BP FF 8. 95 


The world’s finest 
writing instruments, 


CROSS 
14K gold-filled ball 
point pens and pencils 
make the perfect 
executive gift with 

. your firm's crest and 
the recipient's name. 
‘Aso available in 12-K 
gold-filled and chrome. 
Boxed for presentation. 
For more information 
and dealers’ names 
‘contact 
JACK W.LEES 


44 King St. W., Toronto 
Phone EM, 4-0757 


ni a.a oe 
Ail Mckscliog 


SMOKING 


PLEASURE /] 


A SHAPE FOR 
EVERY TASTE 


‘oD 


Made ty the makers of GBD) 


Famous since 1850 


PPFD POETS PEAT FH Gr OF SOP 


A column of fact and comment on 
national and international affairs... 


“ 


IPSTICK, cranber- 

. ties, dairy products and 
cigarettes have all suffered 
lately from a new business 


hazard that might be called! 


“scientific flap’’. 

A scientific 
when someone with a ring of 
authority announces that a 
eommon consumer product 
may, under some circum- 
stances and if used improp- 
erly, cause ill effects to a cer- 
tain proportion of users, 

No matter how limited the 
real scope of the warning, the 
entire industry suffers a blow. 

Sometimes the scientific 
concern proves durable, At 
other times it vanishes under 
a ringing counter-declaration 
by an equally eminent au- 
thority. 

Oddiy enough, the most 
common form of rebuttal] is 
to induce a politician to be 
photographed. using the item 
in question, : 

When Manitoba’s milk ws 
alleged to have a high con- 
tent of strontium-90, Hon. 
Errick Willis drank several 
glasses of milk in the pres- 
ence of the press, 

Health Minister Monteith 
has announced that he in- 
tends to eat cranberry sauce 
with his Christmas turkey, 
and will probably be photo- 
graphed in the act of 
ing so 

Perhaps Mrs. Fairclough 
will be photographed apply- 
ing lipstick. 

Many a chain - smoking 
doctor has made it more diffi- 
cult for his; colleagues to sell 
their patients on. the idea of 
lung-cancer hazards. 

No one — including indus- 
try — should object to the 
basic assumption that prod- 
ucts sold to consumers should 
be safe to use, or to the 
assumption by governments 
and scientists that the public 


flap oc 


do- 


-TANKOOS YARMON 


LIMITED 
Realty lfivestments 


? 


How Principal Investments Ltd. 

got more light per dollar at 

Lawrence Plaza, one of their 
many shopping centres. 


ee 
ek 


 aectaaieanncian 
ety 


“The reason we installed mercury vapour 


mps, 8&8 


vid Grossman, their Eleétrical 


Engineer, “was to get more illumination for the 


came wattage. The 


Westinghouse lamps we 


installed fulfilled our highest expectations.” 


Westinghouse Mercury Vapour Lamps 


| 





By J. K. EDMONDS 


must be protected at all cost. 

But both industry and con- 
sumers are entitled to ask 
‘that comments of this nature 
be precise and restrained. 

The real danger is that we 
may become too used to 
warnings that fizzle out, and 
ignore a Major hazard when 
it arises. 

Canadians interested in 
trade and investment should 
keep an eye on the Interna- 


e DANGER in science panic... 


provides a foundation for in- 
creasingly rapid advance of 
technology, without any defi- 
nite limit. 

“While population is 
reaching a mass equal to that 
of the earth, technology may 
progress so that subsistence 
and energy are obtained from 
the entire known universe, or 
several such universes, and 
only one man in a thousand 
may be living on the earth. 

“Of course, in the very 


eo BRIO OOO 


e JOIN the Private I.. 


tional Study Group for the 
Promotion and Protection of 
Private Investments, 

This isn’t another govern- 
ment agency, It’s a private 
body set up to promote meas- 
ures to encourage interna- 
tional private investments by 
guaranteeing their security. 

It’s the brain-child (FP, 
Aug. 10, 1957) of Dr. Her- 
mann Abs, managing director 
of the Deutsche Bank of 
Frankfurt. 

A meeting in Geneva last 
month was attended by Dr. 
Abs, Lord Shawcross (U, K.), 
Rene Massigli (France) and 
Fernand Baeyens (Belgium), 

According to news reports, 
this group seeks wider repre- 
sentation from both capital- 
importing and capital-ex- 
porting countries, : 

Since Canada is sy far the 
world’s largest importer of 
private long-term capital, 
and an exporter of capital as 
well, we have an obvious in- 
terest in the work of the 
ISGPPPI (why not call it 
the Private I?), 


7 * = 


Your flesh may. still be 
creeping, if you read Sir 
Charles Darwin’s views on 
the world population problem 
in the U. S, News & World 
Report (Nov, 23). 

Sir Charles (a grandson of 
the famous Darwin) is a 
prominent member of the 
Standing Room Qnly school 
of thought — the attitude 
that warns us how tough 
things are going to be, be- 
fore long, because there are 
too many people in the world. 


Just as an antidote, here 
are the closing paragraphs of 
a paper on population growth 
by E, E, Hagen, visiting pro- 
fessor of Economics at MIT. 

It appeared in the June 
issue of the American Eco- 
nomic Review, and is based 
on a detailed study financed 
by the Rockefeller .Founda- 
tion. 

“A word about the very 
long run is-in order, -Even at 
a rate of growth of 1% per 
year, the world’s population 
would double in 70 years, 
quadruple in 140 years, reach 
a mass equal to that of the 
earth in a few thousand years 
and so on. 

“But this fact does not seem 
to me the cause for alarm that 
it appears to some observers. 

“These observers do not 
seem to: have taken account 
of the prospective trend in 
technology, 

“In the countries of the 
world where population has 
grown the fastest during the 
past 150 years, the advance 
in technology has far out- 
stripped it, and per capita in- 
come ‘has steadily risen, 

“There. is reason to assume 
that thig relationship between 
technological progress and 
population growth will hold 
true in the future for the en- 





long run human beings may 
be devoting less of their en- 
ergies to technological pro- 
gress and it may slow down. 

“But population functions 
in the far future may also be 
radically different from those 
now operating. 

“One may well feel deep 
concern about the intermedi- 
aterrun problem in certain 
low-income cbuntries that are 
not experiencing technologi- 
cal progress, but it seems 
reasonable to be more con- 
cerned with any of a dozen 
world preblems than that of 
prospective. ‘standing room 


:” 


only’. 
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| INSIDE THE NEWS Instant Potato Flakes 


Key to Growers’ Problem? 


Can a convenience food pack-| The company is licensed as 
age reverse a basic trend in| sole Canadian manufacturer by | 
| Canadian eating habits? |this process which requires a 
| The question is important to| “high solids” type of potato. 
potato-growing section of agri-| This type of product is avail-| 
culture, a major one in Canada. able in the Alliston area, centre | 

Plagued by a 30-year steady | of one of the province's major | 
| downtrend in potato consump-| growing sections about 60 mi. 
tion, growefs hope a new On-| north of Toronto. 
tario plant and its instant mash-| pe ae ce 
;ed potato product will help! tat ak a —“ : 
| bring back some lost demand. | PO'#!0es ee a 

Ths $1. million plank, Wellton, ee ee 
| and opened this year by Salada- aga oo er vf 
Shirriff-Horsey Ltd. at Alliston, | ‘*' y F 
Ont.,-has bought 11 million Ib.| 
of this year’s Ontario crop. 

The operation could develop | 
into a substantial market for| 
growers as consumer demand 
expands. 

It’s the first plant of its kind 
in Canada — making instant 
mashed potatoes by a flake 
method. 


U.S. Certificate 


Arthur Bullied, secretary- 
treasurer of Associated Credit 
Bureaus of Canada, has won the 
| graduate certificate for the basic 
| course at the Institute for Organi- 
zation Management at Yale Uni- 
versity. 


|Canadian Wins 


The U. S. chamber of commerce 


sponsors the course. C. E, PICKERING 


It is a concentrated training | 
| program in management of asso- | 
|ciations and chambers of com- 
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IN TORONTO 


the choice of the discriminating 


Over 500 magnificent outside rooms. 


Underground private garage. 


Superb cuisine and service that is a tradition. 


2 


The Park Plaza Hotel 


Fashionable Avenue Road at Bloor Street 
For reservations telephone: WAInut 4-5471 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


DUSTBANE EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS - 


G. H. PIMM 


C. E. Pickering has been appointed Chairman of the Board of 
| Directors of Dustbane Products Limited. At the same time the 
| election of two new directors was announced. G. H. Pimm, 
| vice-president and director of sales, and C. G. Welch, vice- 


}; merce, aimed to equip an execu- | president and director of art production, complete the Board. 
| tive with basic skills and methods | Existing members continuing in office are Miss G. C, Pi¢kering, 


|} of management work. 





Cc. G. WELCH 


president, G. W, Mitchell, G. D. LoFortune, and L. A. Kelley. 
Two new manufacturing plants — in Vancouver and Halifax, 
a new distribution centre in Hamilton serving south-western 
Ontario, the formation of Dustbane (Newfoundland) Limited, 
plus the introduction of several new product lines, are all port 
of this year's expansion programme of the Dustbane organ- 
ization. 


What if a key man were taken out of your picture ? 


The death of a key man in your organization can 
suddenly confront you with a host of obligations. 
Life Insurance can provide the cash: 


widow. 


— to honour a deferred compensation plan for his 


save you money three ways: 


More Light. You get more lumens per watt. That means that 
lighting a given area costs you less . . . or that you get a larger 
area lit for the same amount as you would pay for other 
types of illumination. 


Trouble Free Light. You have less maintenance and lower 
service bills with mercury vapour lamps. This has been 
proved by extensive tests, and observation of these lamps 
under normal conditions for long periods. 

Longer Lamp Life. The average mercury vapour lamp continues 
to operate efficiently long after other bulbs fail. Lack of 
frequent bulb changes keeps relamping and labour costs down. 


There are other benefits also available from well plan- 
ned Business Life Insurance, such as supplementary 
pension plans for key executives. 


To discover, in detail, how Business Life Insurance 
can give you low net cost security of this kind, call 
or write to the nearest branch office of The Mutual 
Life of Canada — the Company with the outstanding 
dividend record. 


FE 


tire world. 

*““Technological progress is 
now spreading to the other 
major countries of the world, 
and during the 20th century 
will probably have spread to 
virtually all countries, 

“There is no reason to place 
any given limits on the crea- 
tion of resources by ‘technol- 
ogy. 


“One .of the determinants 


| of the rate of technical pro- Yi 

| gress is the base of existing 4 

| scientific and technical . Y 
knowledge; increasingly Ui, 

rapid expansion of that base 

NEW FIRE ENGINE 


— to partially indemnify your company for the loss 
of his managerial ability. 

— to give your business the necessary liquid position 
to take action under Section 105 of the Income 
Tax Act (previously undistributed surplus). 

— to allow you to redeem outstanding ‘preferred 
stock. 





Westinghouse introduced mercury vapour lamps in 1930 
and pioneered their commercial use. Today, the widest range 


of mercury vapour bulbs in Canada is offered by Westinghouse. To: The Mutual Life of Canada, Waterloo, Ontario. 


Please send me further information on 
Business Life Insurance. 
Key Man [7 
Partnership [1 


For information on how you can cut the cost of illuminating 
parking lots, streets, large indoor bays etc., write to Lamp : 
Division, Canddian Westinghouse, Three Rivers, Quebec. ‘Limited Company [J 
Sole Owner (J 
| A new design in fire engines, 
| demonstrated by Leyland Motors 
Ltd., England, has a diese] engine 
| mounted amidship below the 
| frame, to provide a low centre of 
| gravity, and the pump unit at the 
|front so that it can be parked 
close to the water supply, 


you Can BE SURE...1F 17s 


Westinghouse 


Name 


Address 


_ 





beaches 
are 
beachier 
in 
Jamaica 


The beaches that run 
paround the vast island of 
Jamaica also run circles 
around other beaches; But 
then all of Jamaica out- 
islands other islands. 
Note that we said vast. 
Jamaica has 4411 square 
miles bulging and burst- 
ing with things to do and 
see. In other words in 
Jamaica you can do a lot 
more than just lie there. 
Which is why, when you 
leave, you have the feel- 
ing you've really been 
someplace — and the fee!- 
ing lasts the whole year 
through. 


come to Jamaica — 


it’s no place like home 


@AMAICA IN THE WEST INDIES— 
@amaica Tourist Board. 

Kingston, Jamaica, W.I., 

New York, Chicago, Miami, Toronte 
SEE ANY TRAVEL AGENT 

@ international airlines serve 
Jamaice. Alec, regular sailings from 
Mew York, Miami and New Orleans 


| 
| 


| 


Smoot: fa.e-0 _ Happy sata 
Let Union Travel Service take 
the bumps . . . you just relax 
and enjoy the thrill, for 
wherever you go in the whole 
wide world 
“your BUSINESS is our 
pleasure’ 


ee re Ate NULCE10 


a] 13966 


“oe 
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/ the VINOY* 
PARK HOTEL ‘ 


375 ROOMS ON TAMPA Bay ‘ 


Fine food pnd accommodations. 
Social program. Golf, beach club, 
pool, shuffleboard. Write S. E 
. Bottome, Vinoy Pork Hotel 


‘. ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA / 
OPEN DEC. 4 


/ 

‘ 
' 
! 
' 
' 
' 


THIS WINTER 


ENJOY A GOLF 


VACATION 


IN AMERICA’S DRIEST, CLEAREST 
SUNNIEST CLIMATE 


Phoenix 


The San Marcos is located on 250 
beautifully landscaped acres 25 min- 
utes from Phoenix. Accommodations 
for 300 fastidious guests. Private 
18-hole all green championship golf 
course. Desert riding, tennis, swim- 
ming. New executive suites. Superior 
food and service. Ideal for groups and 
board meetings. Season Nov. 5 to May. 
Delightful programs for Christmas 
and New Year’s; special rates. Write 
for brochure. 


Magnificent new golf clubhouse 


S 


BOX 545, CHANDLER, ARIZONA 
John H. Quarty, President 


Play, Man, i in Cayman, 
Off-Track Sunny Isles 


By BEATRICE RIDDELL 


For a delightful, off-beat ex- 
tension to your Jamaican holi-| 
day this winter, try the Cayman 


| Islands, 


Located about 175 mi. north 
west of Jamaica and an equal 


| distance south of Cuba, this Ja- 


| 
| 


maican ‘dependency is still one 


|of the few untraveled parts of 


the Caribbean. 
So far, the islands have not 


| been disturbed by modern in- 


| 


fluences such as telephones, rae 


| dios or TV sets..Communication 
ito the mainland 


is by cable 


only. 

But gradually the islands are 
getting more attention from the 
tourists. At least one cruise ship 
will call there this winter. 

Georgetown, on Grand Cay- 
man, has been substituted. for 
Havana in the Dec. 19 itinerary 
of Swedish American Line’s 
Gripsholm cruise. 

And Toronto travel agents 
claim a growing interest in these | 
“unspoiled” islands. 

While the islands have re- 
mained apart from the main} 
stream of Caribbean tourist 
traffic, a holiday here is by no’ 
means a “rugged” experience. | 

Since 1951, five delightful 





| hotels have been built on Grand 


aia | 


BUNGALOWS & COUNTRY CLUB | 


Cayman, chief island of the 
group. 

All of the low rambling de- 
sign that suit the Caribbean 
landscape so well, some of these 
hostelries have swimming pools, 
private beaches and tennis 
courts. 

For 
relaxing 


excellent service in this 
atmosphere you will 


e.Soreno 


St. Petersburg, Fle 


food on Florida's West 
Coast—stay in the most convenient (for 
everything) tecation. Come to the Soreno 
on famous Woeterfront Park in St. Peters- 
burg For reservations and Color Brochure, 
write M R MeNtel, Mer. 


ik rf 


Enjoy the best 





“We do not Herd Sheep around Europe” 


OUR trips are planned for those who want an intelligent 
independent, unhindered view of Europe with the advartt. 
age of having expert guidance always available. 
not run regimented bus tours. 


NOW BOOKING 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S TRIP 


12 Old World capitals in Spring 
STUDENT 9-WEEK TOUR (3 WEEKS CYCLING) .... 
Educaijonal sight-seeing, cities and out-of-the-way villages 


We do 


$1285 





Write for. details, map, etc.: 


GUIDED 
TRAVEL 


ARM in ARM at 


The sun smiles on honeymooners everywhere, but 
particularly so at the Elbow Beach In Bermuda. 


FROM $200 PER COUPLE PER WEEK>K 
(EFFECTIVE NOV. 1ST TO MARCH 15TH) 


%*The most intriguing honeymoon rate 
(this side of fiction) includes spacious 


GIBB-MACFARLANE 


P.O. Box 845, AURORA, Ontario 


GUIDED 
TRAVEL 


- HERE 


+ private club 
atmosphere that delights 
the most discriminating 
of quests. A half mile of * 
wide white-sand beach . .. 
two azure fresh-water swimming 
pools ... planned entertainment 
if you wish... and sumptuous 
cuisine famed from coast to 
coast. Luxurious accommodations .. . 
rooms, apartments, collages, 
Rep, by Wm, P. Wolfe Organiza- 
tion, Toronto—Phone EM, 3-2619 
For reservations, write... phone...wire 
PHIL F. BROSS, Manager 
Phone 51. Petersburg Wiiwerly 1- 0711 








double room with bath; breakfast 
and dinner; ALL TIPS; Bérmuda 
Passion Flower for the Bride; 
complete Champagne 
Dinner; entertainment. 
NEW pool and patio 
overlooking 
private pink 
sand beach 


All you need 

supply are two happy 
hearts. “Second” honey- 
mooners welcome, toc. 


ip, 


f ADDITIONAL DAYS 


Ve only $28 per couple, 
Si poe Inctuding tipa. 


Elbow Bauch SURF CLUB 


Bermuda's ONLY Oceanside Hotel 
E. R. HETLAND, General Manager 


See Your Travel Agent or ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc. 
80 Richmond Street West, Toronto « EMpire 3-2693 


Oo s Tf 
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Where to go- how to 0° where to stay 


GRAND CAYMAN, in addition to miles of beautiful beaches, 
has some of the best fishing in the Caribbean. 
crayfish or spiney lobster with spears is a favorite sport. | 


pay from $12 to $45 per day for} 


two and including all meals 
during the winter months. In 
summer, minimum daily tariff is 
$8 for two. 
You won't 
courses or 


find any 
“organized” 


golf 


life. But the fishing is among) seen all over the island, and or- 


the best in the Caribbean. 


A 48-ft. boat, accommodating | | profusion. 


a party of six, may be hired for | 


about $100 a day for fishing in| Grand Cayman are the smaller | 
| the open sea. Smaller craft, car- | Cayman Brac and Little Cav-| 
rying up to four fishermen, cost | man.’ 


| about $30 a day. 


Swimming is fabulous. There} air from Grand Cayman ($28 
| is one 6-mi. powder-sand beach | | roundtrip) 
| on the west side of Grand Cay-| | startlifig scenery of the trio and 
|man, and many smaller beaches| has a few tourist amenities in- 
in secluded coves which you can | | cluding one pleasant hotel. Little 
| have all to yourself. 

Skin diving is very popular in | 
| the 


sparkling, clear water. 
Countless varieties of colorful 


fish and plants lie below the| 


surface. 

There is a small yacht club 
with boats available for tourists. 
And in winter, there’s good 
hunting for teal, widgeon,.bald- 


| pate and moorhen. 


Cayman is unique in the Car- 
ibbean. It is the only place ‘in 
this area where the majofity of 
the natives are’ white skinned, 
Mostly of English extraction, 
they are tall, blonde and tanned 
to a gorgeous honeybrown. 


You will notice the high pre- 


| ponderance of women here, for 


Cayman men — traditionally 
among the word’s best sailors 
— spend much of their time at 
sea. 

Discovered by Columbus in 
1503, the islands were originally 
called Las Tortugas because of 
the great number of giant sea 
turtles found here. Turtling is 
still a major occupation, 

Grand Cayman, biggest and 
most densely populated of the 
islands, is only 22 mi. long and 
8 mi. wide. Roads are narrow 
and sandy and transportation is 
usually. by bicycle. But a few 
taxis are available. 


There is plenty to see. 


“Hell”, freak collection of 
brightly colored lava rock sur- 
rounding “bottomless” ‘pools, 
Rum Point where you can cook 
lobsters you have just caught 
over hot coral rocks, 


.- Superb in any 
language at ovr dis- 
tinguished restaurants, 
toast of two continents 
for food, service, decor. 


Gt 


AACS 


See Your Travel Agent 
or send for our 
full-color brochure 


$T. MORITZ 

ON- THE - PARK 

50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
NEW YORK 

Cherles G. Taylor, President 


night | 


Pedro’s 


REESE, PRS RM 


Everything for a successful 


Sales Meeting 


i bas If you're planning a sales meeting or a convention, the 
Mt. Royal is your No. 1 choice. Modern function rooms with 
complete facilities — catering service featuring our continental 
cuisine — plus the experience of being a leading 
convention centre in Montreal. Call or write our 
convention manager for this special service. 


Call any of these numbers for Sheraton service 


Catching | 


Castle, a house built completely | 
of conch shells, ruins of old Fort | 
George, Turtle Krall in North| 
Sound and many coastal caves. | 
These are just a few of the! 
outstanding sights. 
Wild canaries and parrots ae 





| chids of ‘many variety grow ia 


Seventy miles northeast. of 


ay- 


Cayman Brac, 


connected by 


the 


boasts most 


If you fly 
(TCA. from Toronto, 
from Montreal, Avianca 


| Cayman is almost deserted. BOAC from New. York), 


You can include a visit to 


MONTREAL: Victor 2-7777 


Grand Cay man in your Jamai-, and Miami. ‘for the same fare as 

can holiday for no extra air fare. 
direct to Jamaica 
BOAC 


or 
you 


can return via _ Grand ‘Cayman! trip. 


TORONTO: EMpire 8-7474 
OTTAWA: Cé&ntral 6-2270 
HAMILTON: JAckson 77-5071 
NIAGARA FPALLS: ELgin 4-744! 
VANCOUVER: MUtual 1-9321 


© SHERATON 
“MT. ROYAL HorTeEL 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


the direct round trip. 


BWIA offers three Viscount | 
flights a week (tourist class 
only) on the Jamaican-Grand 
Cayman-Miami portion of the 


$287.80 first class. 


‘ aica. 


ONLY TCA fies you from 


SQa SMe Canada to all these southern resorts! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR TCA OFFICE 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


Nassar 


Frequent Tourist flights, only $167 round trip. Also new luxury 
service by Super Constellation from Jan. 1st 


emmuls 


Non-stop from Toronto, Tourist round trip only $141. Also Super 
Constellation service from Jan. 31st 


a I 
Frequent service to Montego Bay and Kingston, Tourist round 


trip $237. Also new luxury Super Constellation service from 
Jan. ist 


. 


O 


First Class Viscount flights to Tampa, with good connections te 
Miami. Also Tourist flights, round trip to Tampa, $122 


ou 


Comfortable aw service, $241 round trip. No change of 
plane 


[pantnados 


Frequent through service, $306 round trip. Also Super Constella- 
tion luxury service from Jan. 3ist 


No change of plane from Toronto, $325 Tourist round trip. Alse 
Super Constellation luxury service from Jan. 3ist 


Ask about inclusive TCA package tours to Florida and holiday 
islands in the South. 


“Fiy now -Pay tater” if you wish. . 





~ Return fare from Toronto to 
Kingston, Jamaica: $237 tourist, 


If you have time to spare for 
a sea voyage, there is freighter 
service from Florida and Jame 


_ |Airline Travel Card 


it will be a genuine privilege to all who serve you at 
the Shamrock isle. Elegance and charm await you here 
in the heart of fashionable Bal Harbour. The Cabana 
Club for your daily outdoor fun; matchless cuisine: 
dancing nightly; away from the crowd but near the fun. 
Only the most discerning thenteie 

Accommodations from $25. Single or double occupancy, 


hamrwck isle 


OCEANFRONT, EXCLUSIVE BAL HARBOUR, MIAMI! BEACH, FLORIDA 


Write today for 
colorful brochure, 


HOTEL AND CABANA CLUB 


THIS LINE 


SOeuTaecne 


OF ACTION... 


SUMNDES BAHN 


To all Europe route your freight via 

German Federal Railroad + Superb handling 

« Ultra-modern equipment + Fast connections 
add up to the SPEED and SERVICE so essential 
in this highly competitive age. Ship sure— 


ship safe—ship via German Federal Railroad. 


x 


See your Freight Forwarder or contact: 


GERMAN FEDERAL RAILROAD 


SENERAL AGENCY FOR NORTH AmERICA . JOACHIM WENZEL. 


9) W. 48he STREET. NEW YORK 346.6. ¥ . GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Pueonwt, LOneccee &-75456 


Sam Snead says: 


“WINTER RULES? WE HAVE NONE!” 


Slew tkeiore 


HOTEL and CLUB 


Winter never comes to Boca Raton — no frozen fairways, no 
hard-as-rock greens, no snow banks! Golf is‘sheer joy at Boca's 
18-hole championship course where Sam Snead serves as pro. 

Air conditioned rooms and suites are smartly appointed— 
cuisine superb. There’s a Cabana Club with a mile-long ocean 
beach, two olympic size pools, new tennis courts, a private 
yacht basin right on the Intracoastal Waterway. There's danc- 
ing and entertainment nightly. Full American Plan at most 
reasonable rates. 

For color brochure address R. B. Leggett, Manager, Dept. 
75 or see your travel agent. 


BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB, Boca Raton, Fla. 
Arvida Hotels, Inc., A subsidiary of Arvida Corporation 
STUART L. MOORE, Vice President and Managing Director — National Reps 
ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc., New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Toronto 
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For information and Reservations, f | 


feel stronger 
feel younger 
look better 
have fun 


enjoy the lighter side of life! 


No get-up-and-go? Bogged down 

by excess weight? Nerves worn to a 
frazzle? Now, you can get 

more out of life — and so much 
more out of your next vacation — 
by making it a PALM SPA 
“Health-Holiday”! Trim your 
figure; shed excess pounds; regain 
lost vitality — all without muscle- 
punishing exercises or 
stomach-paining diets. And it’s 

a real fun-vacation, too! 


Delicious meals (special low-calorie 
diets for reducers) « Natural 

Well Baths « Steam Baths « 
Planned Calisthenics ¢ Special 
treatments for specific health 
problems (reducing, gaining, etc.) ¢ 
Massages, Golf, Handball, 
Swimming Pool « 

Luxury Hotel Facilities. 


Credit Aristocrat? 


| By CLIVE BAXTER 
The airlines hope to make 
their Universal Air Travel Card 
into the aristocrat of travel 
credit cards. 
Discussions are now under 
way between the U. S. Air Traf- 
fic Conference — made up of all 
|U. S. domestic airlines — and 
hotels, restaurants, car rental 
. , 
| agencies and the scores of other 
potential] credit extenders. 
There is nothing basically new 


| about the card, which has been | 


in circulation for a number of 
| years, 

But airlines are promoting it, 
hoping to make it the most val- 
uable credit reference going. 
And there is every indication 
they will succeed. 

Here’s why: 

Before one of the cards is 
issued the holder must pay a 
$425 deposit to the airline that 
issues it: That rules out the 
“minor leaguers.” 

Because of this guarantee, the 
proposition now under discus- 
sion eliminates the complicated 
and expensive business of clear- 
ing all credit dealings through a 
central office. 

That is now done by such 
leaders as American Express 
and Diners’ Club. 

Presentation of an air travel 
card will be proof of credit, and 
the holder will be offered credit 
in the old-fashioned way—i.e. 
at the end of the month a bill 


plier of services. 
In this way, hotels and res- 





taurants do not have to pay any | 


commission if a client uses the 
airline card. 
Commission _ is 


the major 


“beef” against the other all-| 


purpose travel cards. 

There is one snag, The pre- 
sent deal gives only airlines a 
chance to recover the deposit. 

Yet all reports indicate con- 
siderable enthusiasm for the 
scheme. The reason is simply 
that, as a group, air travel card 


—/\ Wonderful yachting, surf- 
ing, golf, lawn bowling, 
fishing. Fine continental 
restaurants, unique shops, 

== art, stage and film festivals. 


A winter rendezvous for 
people of culture. 


Close te Disneyland, Mis- 
sions, Old Mexico, Santa . 
Anita, 2. 


Hotels, motels and apts. 
for every budget. A Holiday 
Discevery you'll leve. Pian 
early. Write now for free 
A brochures and accommoda- 
7 ~tion infermation. 
LAGUNA HOLIDAY 


280 PARK AVENUE 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 


Iu the Semi-Jropic Saute 





goes direct to him from the sup- | 


| 





| @ 90% are men. 


holders are a credit managers’ 
dream. A; 
Cards are issued to individu- 


als (and families) or to com-| 


panies. Where a company pays 
the deposit, it can have any 


number of cards for employees’! 


use, 

But since the organization 
loses its deposit and card if bills 
aren't paid, employers are very 


| selective in hafiding out dupli- 


cates. 

There are roughly one million 
cards in circulation at the pre- 
sent time (including individuals 
and those whose companies have 
paid a deposit). 

Most are in the U. S., but 
many are held in Canada and 
Europe. 


A composite picture of hold-| 


ers shows: 
@ 57% earn over $10,000. 
@ 44.7 is the average “age. 


ior executives of companies. 
@ They average 30 trips a year 
of more than 200 miles. 

@ 85% of 
trips. 


these are business 


This last statistic appeals to} 
creditors who find the female of 
the species a little more inclined | 
to go overboard than the male. | 

For hotels, restaurants, etc., 
the new plan promises to save | 
money. There would be no! 
question of having to pay handl- | 
ing charges and commissions. | 

If agreement is reached it} 
seems the holder of an air travel 
card will become the royalty of 
the fast-growing credit card 


| kingdom. 


| able 











Travel Tips | 


GRAPETREE BAY HOTEL, | 
new $2.5 million hostelry to open 
Dec, 1 on St. Croix, Virgin Is- 


| lands, will be the largest hotel on 


the island, Situated on a 300-acre 
estate, stretching a mile along the 
sea and bi-sected by a low-lying. 
range of mountains, the new hotel 


| promises to be one of the mdst 


exclusive resorts in the Carib- 
bean. Rates from Dec. 1 to Jan. 


| 9: $38 to $50 per day for two, 


Modified American Plan. From 
Jan. 10 to April 15: $44 to $52. | 
Lower summer rates will be avail- 
from mid-April to late 
autumn, 


CSCC cer Sey ere 


Saskatchewan's annual poll of 
tourist opinion indicated that 
this year’s visitors were, on the 
whole, happy with what they 
found. 


21), there were some construc- 
tive criticisms. 


Chief complaints: 
| ® Motels were too expensive. 


| @ Monday closings caused in- 
convenience. 


@ Fishing license fees were too 
| high, 


| @ Food was described by many” 


| visitors as “just average.” 
@ There were not enough 


JET SERVICE from Tokyo to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


But as in the case of Mani-| .)out the rate of exchange. 


|toba’s tourist survey (FP, Nov.) 


Travel Tips 


STR RYVY 


November 28, 1959 


| Tourists Like Saskatchewan 
‘But They Have a Few Gripes 


camping grounds. And some 
camp and picnic areas were not 
as clean as they should have 
been. 


@ U.S. visitors complained 


According to the provincial 
government report, 42% of this 
year’s visitors were from other 
Canadian provinces, 


| Canadians covered more ter- 


| ritory than U, S, visitors, stop- 
| ping in towns and resort areas 
| for shorter periods of time. U. S. 
tourists tended to stay in one 
spot for a longer period, 


Average length of stay in the 
province was 6.2 days. Spend- 
‘ing averaged $93.92 per visitor. 


FRANCE PLAYED HOST to 
|about four million, foreign visi- 


| @ 35.7% are presidents or sen-| \i, Great Circle Route has been| tors during the -past summer — 


launched by Pan American, The/| an increase of 15% over the pre- 
| new service is in addition to the| vious year. Visitors’ spending was 
recently inaugurated flights via about $506 million. Most popular 
| Hawaii. Flying time: 11 hours,| areas: Brittany, Normandy, the 
| compared with 13 hours, 35 min.,| Midi, the Riviera and French 


shortly. 
> - * 

BEA HAS RECEIVED the first 
two of seven Comet 4B jet planes 
on order from de Havilland Air- 
craft Co, The planes will be used 
first on routes between London 


‘and Rome, Athens, the Middle | 


East, and later between London 
and Warsaw, Moscow, Scandi- 
navia and other Central European 
cities. 


VACATIONS 


at Southern California's 
Famous 


INSGal 


Golf on all-grass 18 hole course complete with 
pro shop, electric carts, golf lodge with cock- 
tail lounge, locker rooms and snack bar. 25 
other recreations on this famous 10,000 acre 
ranch-resort. Heated pool. 70 horses, 60 trails, 
picnics, barbecues and breakfast rides, danc- 
ing, cocktail lounge. Wonderful climate — no 
smog. 3% hrs. from L. A. 5 hrs. from S$. F. 40 
miles north of Santa Barbara. American Plan 
rates from $18 per person per day, double 
occupancy. Write for color folders. e 


The ALISAL, P. 0. Box XX, Solvang, Calif, 
Reservations: Consult your travel agent, 
write or phone—Santa Ynez 233. 


LYNN S. GILLHAM, Manager 


daz 


is the word for the spectacular scenic views in every 
direction . . . to the south, towering mountains — to the 
north, the sparkling Caribbean. Majestic suites, 
gourmet cuisine, gracious service. Swimming pool and 
rcef-protected private beach. All sports. Free Port Shops. 
Montego Bay's newest oceanfront hotel. 


See your travel agent or Robert F. Warner, Inc. 


Toronto: 80 Richmond Street, West 
fs Telephone: EMpire 3-2693 


NH yj 


Caribbean 


HOTEL AND SEA CLUB 


Montego Bay, Jamaica, W. |. 


Operated by 


: Treadway inns International, Ltd. 


A Winter vacation In sunny 
southern Europe can be so 
economical — and you see so 


and 


much more. An Air France 
“FUN & SUN TOUR” 
combines visits to colorful 


Old World Cities with lazy 


relaxi 
and o 


on the Riviera 
f sunny 
m resorts. 


Choice of 15 or 21 day 
itineraries, plus 6 day 


extension tour to Israel and 


7 


fours 


day extension tour to 


Morocco, if desired. 
For further information, 


consult your Travel Agent. 
Phone or write to Air France 
fer free descriptive brochure. 


| via ‘Honolulu, Westbound flights| Alps. 
|on the shorter route will start) 


. o . 


A NEW currency denomination 
| — the agora — is announced for 
Israel, according to Deak & Co. 
Inc,, foreign exchange agents. 
Starting Jan, 1, the Israel pound 
| will be divided into 100 agorot, 
| and the pruta (one thousandth of 
a pound) will be abolished. 


You'll love 





| 


| 
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ENJOY THE NEWEST AND FINEST HOTEL—AT NO ADDED COST! 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


IN MONTREAI 


Choice of Conventional Bedrooms or Studio Type Rooms 
SINGLE FROM $9.00 - DOUBLE FROM $13.00 
Specie! Family Rotes — No Charge for Children 


‘RADIO AND TV 
IN EVERY ROOM 


Fully Air-Conditioned. 
Direct connection with 
C.N.R. Central Station 
and Airlines Terminus. 


8 RESTAURANTS 
AND LOUNGES 


Offer you a superb choice, 
from low-priced “Le Café” 
to Canada’s finest supper 
club, “Salle Bonaventure”. 


COMPLETELY FREE OVERNIGHT PARKING FOR REGISTERED GUESTS 
No charge for pick-up and delivery 


For reservations see your Travel Agent, or ‘phone: 
in Montreal—UN. 1-3511; in Toronte—EM, 2-3771. 


The world’s largest new hotel 


the life you lead 
in sunny 4 


and the BAHAMA ISLANDS 


Doesn't this beat shoveling snow? 

The warm Nassau sun puts new zest into sports, 
makes relaxation almost sinfully elegant. 

The temptations of the Bahamas are irresistible. 
There's golfing on two brilliant seaside courses in 
Nassau, three layouts in the fabulous Outer Resort 
Islands. Scores of tournament caliber tennis courts. 
The swimming, skin-diving, waterskiing and deep- 
sea game fishing can't be topped anywhere else in 

° 


the world. 


It’s all only six hours away by air from Toronto, 
or a weekend's cruisefrom New York. 
Consult your travel agent now. 





Midwinter in the Bahamas . « 


“Liles of Perpetual June" 
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Fe stoesvecerdseceessssses cesesssseseresserces 


BAHAMAS DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


707 Victory Bidg., 80 Richmond St., W. 


511289 


Send for this 


FREE 


illustrated 


A § Fr E af A a” C & Toronto, Ontario. Telephone: EMpire 3-4442 
The World's Largest Airline 


See your Travel Agent er AIR FRANCE, 


1020 St. Catherine St. W., Mentreal—UN. 1-9001 
Boord of Trade Bidg., | Adeleide St, W., Torente—EM. 4-010! 
Burrard Bidg., 1018 W. Georgie St., Vancouver—MU. 1-4151 


CURTISS PARKWAY TERRE ca dante dates coe 


MIAMI SPRINGS. FLORIDA 


\ Write i | 
"i F “We're in Business for YOUR Health!” * 
Cee weccceeeeeeecrererccccceccccceseceeceeseeeeeeee” 


ADDRESS ......4. 
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Pea ae eee ea ay! 


Organizing a 
Convention, Banquet, 
Sales Meeting? 


LET THE 


te 


DO THE WORRYING 
FOR YOU 


Accommodation for from 
70 to 400 people available 
at Toronto's finest hotel 


For further information call 
Lucien Emond, Maltre d'Hotel, EMpire 2-1848 


THE 


7 LORD SIMCOE 
HOTEL 


University at King Street, Toronto 


CANADA: The'Lord Elgin, Ottawa * The Lord Simcoe, Toronto 
CHICAGO: The Sherman « The Hotels Ambassador 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


LEETHAM, SIMPSON APPOINTMENTS 


R. W. D. HANBIDGE WILLIAM A, HUNTER 


Two senior appointments have been announced by James W. Simpson, president, 
Leetham, Simpson Limited, management consultants with head office in Montreal. 
R. W. D. Hanbidge is named director of the marketing division and William A. 
Hunter becomes director of the industrial division. Mr. Hanbidge, a native of Peter- 
borough, Ont., takes charge of all sales and marketing consulting services in Canada 
and the United States. Before joining Leetham, Simpson, he had extensive sales, 
morketing and merchandising experience with Canadian Industries Limited and 
Reader's Digest: Mr. Hunter, who joined Leetham, Simpson, in 1953, has directed 
a wide variety of manufacturing consulting assignments and pioneered the firm's 
work in the field 6f Master Clerical Dota, a new technique for office cost control, A 
native of Broadview, Sosk., he was formerly an independent. management consultant. | 
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News and views on the British securities 
markets, specially written for Fp by one of 
Lendon’s distinguished financial writers. 


Price War in Cable Business 
uts into U. K. Firms’ Profits 


A LONDONER’S FINANCIAL NOTEBOOK 


OLLOWING the aban- 

donment of home price 
arrangements in May last, a 
fierce price battle has broken 
out in the U, K, cable-making 
industry and is having a seri- 
our effect on profits. 

As a result of recent mer- 
gers and take-overs the in- 
dustry is dominated by two 
large groups, British Insu- 
lated Callender’s Cables and 
Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries. 

But there are still a score 
or more of smaller. firms, 
some public but most of them 
privately - controlled, fight- 
ing for a share of business, It 
is these who are being hard- 
est hit. 

Johnson & Phillips, one of 
the largest of the independent 
cable companies, has stated 
that prices are now so low 
that profits are in some cases 
non-existent. The firm is 
paying no interim dividend. 

According to W. H. McFad- 
zean, chairman of B.LC.C., 
main reasons for the price 
war are excess capacity and 
lack of mutual trust, He says 
that his group wants no more 
than its proper share of mar- 
kets, but gives no preci; 
definition of that term. 

Causes of the excess ca- 
pacity include the growth of 
overseas manufacture and the 
gradual] replacement of rub- 
ber by thermoplastic cables 
for many purposes, leaving 
rubber cable plant under- 
loaded. 

Fortunately for the indus- 
try, demand for cables is at a 
higher level than im 1958, but 
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it is still not high enough to 
solve all the current prob- 
lems. 

More will have to be done 
to eliminate surplus plant and 
to check uneconomic compe- 
tition. A further reduction in 
the number of independent 
companies seems likely, 

* ” 7 

The post-election boom 
having subsided, markets 
have become irregular. 


" HK 


‘ n ! ' int ‘ i 
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U. K. Stocks 

(Supplied by Wisener, Mackellar & Co., 

Toronto) 

Recent Nov. 9 
i Ask Bid 

$ $ 

4 8% 


7“ 
7" 


4 40 


3.70 
28" 


Bowater Paper / 8) 
British Petroleum eee Ys: 7 
Couftauids ....sceees 8 
Doily Mirror ...seeee l “4 
Ford of England .... 15% 
Hawker Siddeley .... 4“ 
Hudson's Bay Co . Y 
Imperial Chemicol ... 7.35 7.55 7.20 
Stewarts & Lloyds ... 7¥e 7% 6.70 
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27% 
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Slackening of interest in or- 
dinary shares has been ac- 
companied by an improved 
demand’ for Government 
bonds. 

In .a speech in London 
Cameron Cobbold, Governor 
of the Bank of England, re- 
ferred to “‘the marked and 
somewhat disquieting boom 
in equity prices,” 

He also mentioned “a rapid 
rise in bank advances which 
will need watching if it 
should continue much longer 
at the same pace.” 

These remarks were taken 
by some operators as a wam- 
ing that the authorities here 
were getting ready. to step in 
with remedial measures, and 
that the time had come to 
play safe. 

Mr, Cobbold and his chief, 
Chancellor Derick Heathcoat 
Amory, will obviously be 
watching matters closely, but 
for the moment they seem to 
have stopped the boom get- 
ting out of hand by no more 
than a few well - chosen 
words. 


At the annyal meeting of | 


the Fairey -Co,, Chairman 
Geoffrey Hal] announced that 
they were within a few weeks 
of signing a development 
contract for the Rotodyne 
vertical take-off airliner with 
the U. K, Government. 

This could ensure support 
to the extent of some £4 mil- 
lion, The company also 
stands to get a military order 
for Rotodynes plus an initial 
six from British European 
Airways. 

On the more general out- 
look for Fairey and the rest 
of the U, K. aircraft industry, 
Mr, Hall was less hopeful. 
Requirements for military 
aircraft had been reduced and 
in the civil field competi- 
tion was intense, 

He disclosed that the com- 
pany had had to scrap -ts 
ultralight helicopter project 
as it had been unable to 
get a government order, An 
important guided weapons 
contractshad been - cancelled, 
due to changes in policy. 

Referring to their Cana- 
dian interests, Mr, Hall was 
fairly optimistic, Efforts to 
obtain commercial work had 
met a good measure of suc- 
cess and prospects for the air 
survey business seemed to ve 
good. 

Fairey Aviation of Canada 
had won a contract for the 
conversion of a number of 
Martin Mars flying boats for 
forest fire fighting. 

The main problem facing 
Fairey and similar U, K.’com- 
panies is that it is largely de- 
pendent on Government 
policy, and the Government’s 
aim is that aircraft . firms 
should merge. 

The companies, not un- 
naturally, want to keep their 
own identity, if they can. 

Rio Tinto, the U..K. min- 
ing group which has a big 


oe 





stake in Canadian uranium is 


“yy eee ye ru er ore & > 
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“planning to extend its activi- 
‘ties in gold mining, 


The company is making a 
£2.5 milliv. bid for the share 
capital of Cam & Motor, the 
largest gold mining concern 
operating in Rhodesia, The 
offer is recommended by the 
Cam & Motor board, 

The bid has been made 
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| a wise old merchant in ancient Baghdad 


—once said: “A part of everything you earn is 
yours to keep!’’ He insisted that his sons and 
grandsons save one shekel out of each ten 

they received in wages or trade. 

He knew through experience that a: man who 
permanently puts away ten percent of all he 
earns, never needs to throw himself upon-charity 


_,.. and can spend the remaining 90% as he pleases, 


Today many men “compel” themselves to salt 
away about 10% of all they earn for their old 
age, the emergencies of life and the replacement 
of family income if death strikes unexpectedly, by 


policies of life insurance. 


‘investing in long-term permanent personal 


EXCELSIOR LIFE Saswsaece Company 


70 years of service to Canadians 


‘ 


Branch Offices in principal cities 


from Coast to Coast in Canada. 


with a view to the “consoli- 
dation and expansion” of Rio 
Tinto’s Rhodesian mining in- 
terests. The. group already 
controls two smal] mines, Big 
Ben and Patchway, near to 
the Cam & Motor properties. 

Cam & Motor is an old-es- 
tablished gold producer, with 
a steady dividend record, In 


Tinto Canada. 


the year to June 30 last it 
milled a total of 379,499 tons, 
Published ore reserves exe 
ceeded 1.5 million tons, 

Rio Tinto is also interested 
in gold mining to a limited 
extent in Canada through 
Preston East Dome Mites, 
which it controls through Rio 


——— 
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Business continues to pros- 
per, with some excentions. 
Formerly depressed indus- 
tries such as textiles and ma- 
chine tools are sharing in the 
improvement, 

The motor industry con- 
tinues to set the pace and car 
exports from the U, K, in Oc- 
tober totaled 49,892, com- 
~pared with 38,513 in Septem- 
ber and 39,230 in October last 
year. 

Commercial vehicle ex- 
|; ports last month totaled 12,- 

208, against 8,128 in Septem- 
ber and 7,403 in October, 
1958. 


This is the 
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newspaper 


Company owners, executives and 
accountants should find it worthwhile 
to consider the accounting facilities 
avaglable at the IBM Service Bureau. 
Payroll, invoicing, inventory, sales 
analyses .. . practically any form of 
accounting and statistical work... can 
be done with speed,.accuracy and econ- 
omy. The job can be large or small... 
on a regular basis, at peak load times or 
when something special is needed. 


MOST COMPANIES 
CAN USE THIS SERVICE 
TO ADVANTAGE ren = npenpumerdia% 


no capital outlay, no staff training and 
they pay only for the work done for 
them. 


Management } 
‘Urges Praise 
For Unions 


Paper mill unions in central 
Newfoundland should get credit 
for their stand in this year’s 
labor troubles in the woods, a 
pulp and paper industry execu- 
| tive believes. 

Mill unions recognized the 
danger to the  one-industry 
| economy and helped avert it. 

That’s the view of T. R.| 
Moore, president and general| 
manager of Anglo-Newfound- | 
land Development Co. 

In refusing to support the 
. striking woods union, the mill | 
unionists ran the risk of losing 
some of their gains they had| 
made through the years as in- 
ternational affiliates, he told a 
meeting of Central Newfound- 
| land Chamber of Commeree. 

“The truth is that those mill! 
union men faced up to the fact | 
that in central Newfoundland 
there is the economic factor of 
one industry only which has to 
be taken seriously into consider- 
ation even when the solidarity 
of organized labor hangs in the 
balance. 

“We as businessmen should 
have realized long before that 
in an economy, centred around 


advertising regularly to 
ats largest number of households one industry the way was being 
» PS paved for a crisis such as the one 
i Montreal's English market | we faced,” he said. 


More diversified industry is| 
Che Montreal Star 


needed to broaden the economic | 
Market data on request. 


All work is done at the IBM Service 
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PPS titel 
delivers your 





More than likely, IBM Service Bureau 
can help your company. If you would 
like to investigate the possibilities, an 
IBM representative will give you a 
confidential report. Please telephone 
and say when he may call. 


SERVICE BUREAU 


DON MILLS ROAD 
TORONTO 6, ONT./HIckory 4-2511 


Branches in principal cities 


base of the area. 

Businessmen should. work to-| 
ward bringing new industries! 
and businesses to Grand Falls, 
Moore said. 

He also suggested the town 
may not be far away from es- 
tablishment of normal muni- 
cipal government. The industry 
carries the burden now, he 
pointed out, : 





“THRIFT SEASON’ 


White Empress 


TO EUROPE 


Save money .. . enjoy 
luxury shipboard living 
at low cost during Thrift 
Season. The White 
Empress fleet is world- 
famous for. wonderful 
meals and traditional 
Canadian Pacific service 
and hospitality. Your 
choice of frequentsailings: 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, 
or any 


Canadian Pacific office. 


FROM 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. 


To Liverpool 


Dec. 9f Empress of Fronce 


{SPECIALLY CONDUCTED 
CHRISTMAS SAILING 
Jan. 1° * Empress of France 

**calls at Greenock 
Feb. 19 Empress of France 


Mor. 18 Empress of France 


New Soft 
eady to 


Drink 
Hit 


National Market 


Sussex Ginger Ale Ltd. has big 


plans for its lemon-lime drink 


called Bounce .. 


By ROY K, COOKE 

SUSSEX, N.B.—Sussex Gin- 
ger Ale Ltd, here plans national 
distribution of a new soft drink 
called Bounce. 

It’s part of a long range pro- 
gram that has increased com-| 
pany’s sales 300% since 1946. 

Sussex products entered Que- | 
bec for the first time last sum- 
mer, through a distributor at 
New Carlisle in Gaspé. 

Sussex started in 1885 bot- 
tling local mineral water, 

Bounce, introduced in June} 
with only partial Maritimes dis- 
tribution, so far has doubled ex- 
pected sales. It will get heavy 
advertising barrage in the area 
next spring. 

Bounce is a blend 
lime and lemon juices, shipped | 
in concentrated refrigerated | 
form from Florida, It took three | 
years to develop the flavor and 


of pure 


Sussex claims it is the first 
time in Canada that fruit juices 
have been combined this way. 

The merchandising program 
will cover the Maritimes first, 
which will take another 12 
months, and then start expand- 
ing across Canada. 


The promotion pitch will play 
up the age drink’s low sugar 
content. 


Explains H. A. 
sales Manager 


dent: 


Fredericks, 
and vice-presi- 

“It has a low calory content 
for the diet conscious and is an 
excellent mixer with gin, rum 
and vodka.” 

Franchise set up will be sim- 
ilar to those for Seven Up, 
Pepsi and other “big name” 
drinks, © 


It’s estimated that small town 


}itimes communities, 
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BOUNCE bouncers: H. A. Fredericks (right), sales manager 
of Sussex Ginger Ale Ltd., and F. E. Lisson, manager of 
Sussex’s plant at Sussex, N. B. 


Bounce franchises 
$50,000; in 
$500,000. 

Special sales teams have in- 
troduced Bounce into six Mar- 
Promotions 
included one bottle free with 
six, and customer sampling in 
supermarkets, 


will 
larger cities about 


cost 


This tied in with concentrated 
TV and radio spots plus full 
page newspaper ads, Salesmen 
traveled with the truck drivers, 

Philip Bachman, of Halifax, 
has the six figure advertising 
account, The Sussex ad budget 
has increased 20% every year 
since 1954, and it’s expected 
that Bounce will have 30% of 
the budget by the end of 1960: 

Ad theme: “Bounce Back with 


Bounce.” 
Bachman also designed 
new Bounce package. 
President of Subsex Ginger 


Ale Ltd., is James A, MacMur-|} 
ray of Saint John, also presi-| 


dent of Eastern Securities, 


Harvey Murray, of Sussex, is | 


vice-president; Robert Frewin, 
of Montreal, and H, Hugh Mac- 
Kay, Toronto, are members of 
the board. 

Sales manager H, A, Freder- 
icks * began a 


erage age of key executives was 
reduced 
Some district supervisors are 30. 


In the last 12 months, $200,- | 


000 was 
ment. 


spent on new equip- 


the | 


reorganization } 
campaign three years ago, Av-| 


from 56 to 35 years. | 
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TORONTO’S NEWEST HOTEL 


OPENING SOON WITH SUPERB CUISINE AND 
ACCOMMODATION AT POPULAR RATES IN A 
COUNTRY CLUB SETTING ONLY MINUTES 
FROM MALTON AIRPORT 


“a (Lf? «( } 
1 cod, Gordon / ho. 
e Management Consellan’ 


PARTNERS 


W. L. GORDON G. P. CLARKSON J. A. LOWDEN ck. 8. CHOWN 


B. BAILEY R. P. BODDY J. A. BROWN 


G 

G. B. DONALDSON D \y GORDON H. B. GUILFOYLE 
R. ¢ MOORE H. W. ROWLANDS R. J. SHIRLEY 
a 


N. STEINER D. M. TURNBULL ©. B. WATSON 


CONSULTING PARTNERS 


4. DBD. WOODS R. PRESGRAVE 


MONTREAL TORONTO VANCOUVER 


Members of Association of Consulting Monagement Engineers, Inc 


blend. }bottling plants for the new 


G-W Saddlery to Expand, 


May Buy Toronto Store 


More acquisitions, including a 
store in Toronto, are contem- 
plated by Great West Saddlery 
Co. 

To conserve cash, President | 
Hugh Paton told a shareholders’ | 
meeting this week, it is planned 
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to issue a dividend partly in| 
stock and partly in cash. 

Distribution date will prob- 
ably be Dec, 31, as it was last 
year. | 

Sales and earnings in the fiscal | 
| year ending Jan. 31 will be the | 
highest in Great West Saddlery’s | 
history, President Paton said. | 

Profit is expected to be more | 
than 50% higher than last year’s | 
30c per new common share. 

Chapples Ltd., a Lakehead de- | 
partment store chain acquired 
early this year, “is enjoying a 
very good year”. 

“We hope that if we get a | 
little snow, business of this. sub- 
sidiary will be 4%-5% ahead of 
last year,” Mr. Paton said. 


Geo. H. Hees Co., a controlled 
but unconsolidated subsidiary of 
Great West Saddlery, earned a 
profit in September. Mr. Paton 
said that this was the first month 
in two years when Hees Co. did 
not operate at.a loss. 





THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


“In the last three months,” he 
said, “about $175,000 in over- 
head has been lopped off. All of 
the executives have taken a sal- 
ary cut, 


MODERN 
CLIMATE FOR 
BUSINESS. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1959 


“Some of the departments 
that were losing money have 
been closed out, and their in- 
ventory sold.” 


ASSETS 


Cash Resources (including items in transit)..............cssesessereesssseseeeseees .$ 410,020,511 


887,339,022 
199,756,578 

$ 1,497,116,111 
1,200,442,400 


186,611,352 


’ 

The parent company is en- 
deavoring to remedy Hees’ 
shortage of working capital, 
which is the result of the past | 
two years’ losses. 

Other highlights of the meet- | 
ing: 


Government and Other Securities 
Call Loans 


Canada’s Leading Buildings Put 
the Accent on Comfort 


Comfortably controlled air conditioning pays 
dividends in better morale, increased produc- 
tivity, less absenteeism, and reduced turnover 
of employees and tenants. 


Loans and Discounts Leecdaibsieae thes ihisesents stinks 
Mortgages and Hypothecs insured under the N.H.A., 1954 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances, Guarantees and 


@ Size of the directorate was | 
Letters of Credit, as per contra... 


increased to seven from five | 
members. Only permanent ad- | 
dition made to the Great West | 
Saddlery board immediately was 
Leon S. Newton, president of | 
Barnard, Sumner & Putnam, a| 
Worcester, Mass., 
store. 


32,552,422 
38,350,192 
21,147,461 

$ 2,976,219,938 


Bank Premises 
Other Assets 


The buildings shown here — and countless 
others — put the accent on comfort with 
Johnson Air-Conditioning Control Systems. 
A specially planned Johnson System with in- 
dividual room control is the finest obtainable. 
It provides your building with an ideal environ- 
ment for business efficiency. 


department | 


@ Head office was changed to| 
Toronto from Winnipeg. Mer- | 
chandising, buying, accounting 
and executive staffs will be| 
moved to Toronto after the be-| 
ginning of 1960. 

“We are changing entirely the 
scope of Great West Saddlery | 
operations,” the president ex- 


LIABILITIES 


EES AEE TLS SEN TT TR 
Acceptances, Guarantees and Letters of Credit 
Other Liabilities 
Shareholders’ Equity 
Capital Paid Up 
Rest Account 
Total Liabilities 


...$ 2,753,782,801 
32,552,422 
13,055,458 


At the same time, a pneumatic control system 
by Johnson offers you important economic 
advantages. It can easily include a control 
centre from which one man can supervise and 
plained. “Emphasis will be operate even the largest air-conditioning sys- 
much greater in the province of tems with unmatched efficiency and savings. 
Ontario in the next few years.” | Pneumatic controls also are simpler, easier to 
understand, and less costly to operate and 

maintain than any other type of controls. 


When you build or air condition, include the 
superior comfort and performance features of 
a Johnson Control System. Your consulting 
enzineer, architect, or local Johnson represen- 
tative can supply you with full information. 


550 Sherbrooke West Building, : 
Montreal, Quebec. ; 
Greenspoon, Freediander & £23 
Dunne, architects; 
A. Benjamin & Associates, 
mechagical engineers. 


$ 53,971,132 
119,736,489 


w. 93,121,636 176,829,257 


ANNOUNCEMENT See 


| The Crown Life 

: Insurance Company, 

| Toronto, Ontario. 

i Marani & Morris, architects; 

+ H.H, Angus & Associates Ltd., 
i mechanical engineers. 


STATEMENT OF UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
Year Ended October 31, 1959 


Balance of profit for the year before provision for income taxes but 
after making transfers to inner reserves out of which full provision 
has been made for diminution in value of investments and loans 


Provision for income taxes 
Balance available for distribution 


Johnson Controls Ltd., Toronto 16, Ontario. 
Branch offices in Calgary, Edmonton, Halifax, 
Hamilton, London, Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec 
City, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC 


$ 23,168,380 

12,050,000 
$ 11,118,380 
9,163,828 
1,954,552 
1,167,084 

$3,121,636 


Amount carried forward iiagusbiesele tiie. $ 
Balance of undivided profits October 31, 1958 


SYSTEMS 
Balance of undivided profits October 31, 1959 


Triad Oil Building, Calgary. Alberta. Rule. Wynn & Rule, 
architects; Angus Butler & Associates Ltd, ° 
mechanical engineers. 





GROWING WITH CANADA SINCE 1912 


N. J. McKINNON 
PRESIDENT 


J. P. R. WADSWORTH 
GENERAL MANAGER 


Phote: 
A. M. CAMPBELL 


A. M. Campbell, M.A., FLA. ESA., | 
Director ond Executive Vice-President of | 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of Con- 
ode, who hos been appointed a director | 
of Asbestos Corporation Limited. | 
mn te ran 


Nakash 


TEMPERATURE & AIR-CONDITIONING CONTROL SYSTEMS FOR COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL & PUBLIC BUILDINGS-AND SHIPS 


ilies aman teasasseaetamaiasasaaataaeateiamemaaaes 





— What’s New: 


New products, new uses, new ideas, new money-makers, FP reports them Grain 


here and invites contributions. Write to FP, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 


TIP-PROOF baby feeding dish 
should prevent some messes. | 
It has a suction cup on the| 
bottom to hold it firmly in 
place. The plastic dish is di- 
vided into three deep sections, | 
can be sterilized repeatedly | 


without damage, the maker | 7? 


says. 
>. * * 

HARDLY NEW, but old mag- 
neto telephones or stand-up 
style telephones are for sale} 
as antiques or for use in an| 
intercom system, Danish firm 
says its magneto phones are 
fully reconditioned, guaran- 
teed ready for use. U, S. firm | 
makes same claim for its| 
stand-up phones, priced at | 
$3.25. 


peg, consolidated net profit of $1,- 
354,239 for the year ended July 31, 


FEDERAL GRAIN LTD., Winni- | 


1959, was 15.8% higher than previous | 


year’s $1,169,157 


' 
Expenditures for capital equipment 


for the year totaled $1,396,700. This 


included construction of country | 


elevator annexes and brings the 
total owned and operated country 
elevators to 775 and 921 annexes hav- 
ing a total capacity of 49.9 million 
bu. 


1960. 


Advances on farm stored grain 
amounted to $3,386,919 for the year. 


duction of grain from the 1959 crop 
is estimated at 923,560,000 bu. 


Lower receipts from country and 


this year, due to slow movement of 
grain into export markets. 

| Chairman H. E. Sellers and presi- 
|dent H. C. MacGregor report that 
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Company Reports | DOUGLAS. L. MATTHEWS & ASSOCIATES 


Income tax .....e0. 1,065,000 175,000 
Net profit ........e0s. 1,354,238 1,168,157 
Less: Pref. divd. ..... 137,137 143,605 
Commo ndivd. ...... 280,000 220,000 | 
Surplus for year ..... 937,102 745,552 
Times Bond Interest Earned: i 
Before depr. ....... 38.17 31.73 
After depr oe 25.37 19.29 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
$14.09 $11.44 
140 1.40 
6.09 5.13 
oe 1.40 “. 140 
Shares o/s as at July 31: 
$1 40 Pref., $20 par . 96,116 102,206 
Common, n.p.v. .... 200,000 200,000 


| CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET | 


The company’s $1 million deben- | 
tures, due Oct. 19, 1959, were to be | 
paid by the sale of an equal amount | 
of 5%% debentures, due October, | 


| 
j 


Despite the lack of rain and poor | 
| harvesting weather, the tdétal pro- | 


As at July Si: 1959 1958 | 
Cash corcovccce 9801,088 . $868,020) 
Accts., ete., rec. 1,544,260 1914610 | 
Inventories .......++s. 43,589,848 40,211,970 | 
Prep, exp 365,794 330,339 | DOUGLAS L. MATTHEWS, GORDON M. BURNS, DAVID M. GUNN, 
Total curr. assets .. 45,871,527 42,514,948 | B.Arch. P.Eng. P.Eng. 
Invests. ...... eves 579,497 666,456 | 
= ” Oth. COS. «..+4. oe bg Dougics Ll. Matthews, B.Arch., announces the appointment of Gordon M. Burns, P.Eng., and David M, 
Nein anane bet naees on cannes ota on | Gunn, P.Eng., os partners of Douglas L. Matthews and Associates, Architect and Engineers. 
Bank adv. (sec) 27,079,780 24,417,958 | Mr. Burns and Mr. Gunn of M, M. Dillon and Company Lid. each bring to the new firm over 
o/s cash tkts, etc, .., 7,039,905 6,142,391 twelve years of engineering experience in the electrical, mechanical and structural design of large 
ee divd, ++ 355,048 375,916 industrial and institutional projects. 
ccts., tax., etc., pay. 3,149,883 3,021,277 | 


Total curr. liabs, ,. 37,624,616 33,957,542 Douglas L. Matthews and Associates maintain design offices in Kitchener and London, Onterio. 


|} Emp. pens. res, 360,297 298,297 | — 


Res. for alter... see. 400,000 400,000 
Funded debt ......... 3,550,000 4,700,000 | ——-———— oot hes 





|terminal elevators are anticipated | Capital stock ., 3,172,320 3,294,120 REDEVELOPMENT ;connection with the redevelop-;million. Remaining 75% will be 


Capital surplus ....,. 1,077,680 955,880 ‘ve 
Distrib. surplus +..... 295,066 295,066, Ontario has approved a 25%|ment.of Moss Park, Total cost|made up by a 50% federal gov- 


| Earned surplus ....,.. (8,550,307 7,778,643 | grant to City of Toronto for ac-|is estimated at $8.5 million, of |ernment grant and a 25% grant 


MINIATURE Van de Graaff generator now initial difficulties have been | 
; overcome, the St. Lawrence Sea- | 


three times greater “restrain- 
ing power” than conventional] 
‘elastic thread, maker says, 


+ . + 


| MOBILE SNOW MELTER con- 


BEMEDY for sloppy socks may 
be a newly developed synthe- 
tic elastic thread, The thread 
has a pulling force stronger 
than that of natura] rubber 
and will last as long as a 
man’s socks, maker says. 


* * . 


FOUNDATION GARMENT in- 


sists of a truck on which is 
mounted a snow loader, gaso- 
line or diese] oi] power plant, 
melting chamber, combustion 
air blower and fue] system. 
Melted snow is discharged 
through a flexible connection 
to sewer, Can handle from 25 
to 100 tons an hour. 


* * * 


SLECTRICAL MANICURIST is 


described as an “exciting, or- 
iginal business gift”, Attach- 
ments shape nails, loosen 
tight cuticle, remove excess | 
cuticle, eliminate hangnails, | 
stimulate circulation to pro-| 
mote healthy flexible nails, 
and safely erase corns and 
calluses from feet, too, maker 
claims. Price: $29.95. 


* - * 


dustry will be rocked by} TOYS for the scientific-minded 


another new synthetic textile 
fibre, Du Pont says. It’s ex- 
pected to bring as marked a 
change as nylon did in the 
hosiery field. New fibre 
weighs less but has two to} 


child include a miniature Van 
de Graaff generator that pro-| 
duces 75,000 volts, yet is com- | 
pletely safe due to the small | 
amount of current produced 


in the sparks, Also there’s a 


Sales of Gas Keep Soaring 


MONTREAL (Staff)—Natural| large amount of new industrial 
gas sales keep soaring in the) load which has been contracted | 


Montreal area. 

A new record for a 24-hour 
period was set Nov. 18 when 
consumption reached 31.8 mil- 
lion cu. ft. 

Previous record: 27.7 million} 
cu. ft. Jan. 3, 1959. 


The impact of some 11,000) 
gas heating installations since 
that date is reflected in the fact 
that the new record was set with 
an average temperature of 28) 
degrees above zero. 

Jan. 3 temperature was seven | 
degrees below. 

“It is significant,” said Leon- | 
ard Milano, executive vice-pres- | 
ident of Quebec Natural Gas, 
“that the Nov. 18 peak was 
reached without addition of a} 








a) 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOPRINTS LTD. 
92 Adelaide St. W. 


er ANNOUNCEMENT 


HONEYWELL APPOINTMEN 


?. J. LAMARCHE 


Phillipe J. Lomorche, former branch mon- 
eger of Honeywell Controls Limited's 
Quebec office, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Sales Monoger of Honeywell's French 
subsidiary with headquarters in Paris, 
it has been announced by Honeywell 
President W. H. Evons. The French sub- 
sidiary operotes under the direction of 
the Honeywell International Division in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Lomorche joined Honey- 
well in 1950 a8 @ combinotion Residen- 
tiel and Commercial Division salesman in 
the Montreal Office. In’ 1951, he estob- | 
lished the company's Quebec office ond 
hes been largely instrumental in guiding 
its growth to its present position. Mr. 
lemerche is a notive of Montreal who 
studied engineering ot McGill University. 
He is president of the Quebec City Chep- 
ter of the American Society of Heating, 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Engi- 
neers ond a member of the Quebec 
branch ef the Canedion Manufacturers’ 
Associction. 


|but is awaiting completion of 
eysae ; 
customers’ facilities.” 


| SOCIETY Ltd., Toronto, complet-| 


way will “reduce the cost of moving 

“color spectroscope lab’’, a| grain to overseas markets”. Grain 

microscope set and a “light |iS now being loaded at the Lake- 

. ” a irectly into ocean-going ves- 
polarizer lab”, head directly to oc going 


sels. 
* - + 

se y x CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT 
GETTING SMALLER: Japanese | years ended July 31: 1959 1958 

firm is selling a six-transistor | Net oper. income $3,513,438 $3,095,004 

\ Add: Inv, inc 306,117 278,779 

portable radio that measures | Net earnings 3,819,555 

" » a « | Less: Depr . 1,280,243 

7.9 em by 6 cm by 2.3 cm ONG t “tesa int "ees 

weighs 160 grams, That’s the 

size of a flip-top cigarette box, 

Cost: Around $20. Sn ANNOUNCE 


adits siemens ao _ CANADIAN SCHENLEY LTD. 

NE ATER: JRE: A 44-page 

study of fire-resistant con- APPOINTMENT 
struction in modern steel - 
framed buildings from the 
Canadian Institute of Steel 
Construction, Toronto, : 
booklet describing home- 
study courses in production 
control, time-motion study 
and incentives and including 
taped verbal communications 
available from Industrial En- 
gineering Services, U. K. .;. 
brochure on new sodium zeo- 
lite water softener and a new 
packaged demineralizer from 
Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia. 
... general products catalogue 
from Wolverine Tube, Divi- 
sion of Calumet & Hecla of | 
Canada, London, Ont, 


| 


| 


HOLLAND LIFE INSURANCE 





. ls . BODNER 
ed its first five years of operation | 8. W. BO 


| in Canada on Nov. 15. Company| The appointment of E. W. Bodner as 


has offices in Toronto, Hamilton, | General Sales Manager, Ontario bie 

Montreal, Vancouver and Edmon- eee 5 ye ge Hg4 
i i . n, if 

ton. Business in force amounts to| "°¥NS*s PY Veorge : 

$34 ili : Marketing. Mr. Bodner was formerly As- 

oe aaa and annual premium | sistant General Sales Manager, Ontario 

income is estimated at $482,009, | Division. 


over 40% higher than a year 380.) sees 


Across our Nation, The Foundation Company of Canada Limited and 
other companies in the Foundation group have for many years played 
significant roles on major projects. 

When the need for a new project (or an addition to an existing facility) 
has been established, whether it be preliminary planning, detail design 
or construction, the Foundation group handles any requirements. 

At the present time “Foundation” is at work in cities, in towns, in 


rural areas 


and in the far reaches of the Northwest Territories on 


projects aimed at.meeting today's needs and tomorrow’s expansion. 
“Foundation” has a rich background of experience in all phases of 
building . . . is unequalled in abilities to do difficult things well. 





*After depr. of ..... 20,829,114 19,681,244 |" ; : af 
Working capital 8,246,911 8,557,406 QUisition and clearance costs in|which the province will pay $2.1 |of the City of Toronto, 


a —_— $$ — ~—__—___—__ —____— —_ _ aS 


These Class ““B” Shares having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


This advertisement is not, and under no circumstances is to be construed as, a public offering of any 
of these Class ‘‘B’’ Shares in the United States of America or in the territories or possessions thereof. 


OUTSTANDING ISSUE 
61,272 Class “B” Shares 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Limited 


These Class “B” Shares have been purchased from certain shareholders of the Company and none of 
the proceeds from the sale thereof will be paid to the Company. 


Application for listing ‘the Class ““B” Shares on The Toronto Stock Exchange and the Montreal 
Exchange has been approved subject to the filing of necessary documents. 


Price $8.50 per Share 


It is expected that interim or definitive certificates representing the Class “B’’ Shares will be 
for delivery on or about December 1, 1959. 


A copy of the offering prospectus will be furnished promptly on request, 


W. C. Pitfield & Company, Limited 
Royal Securities Corporation Limited James Richardson & Sons 
Ross, Knowles & Co. Ltd. Midland Securities Corpn. Limited 
Eastern Securities Company Limited F. J. Brennan & Company Limited 


The Western City Company Limited 


, | 


oP 


NEWFOUNDLANO 10. Montreal: airport building MANITOBA 


1.. board mill 11. Montreal: chemical plant 22. Thompson: mine development 


NOVA SCOTIA 12. Montreal: Place Ville Marie SASKATCHEWAN 


2.. Halifax: harbour work 23. Regina: steel rolling mill 
3. Halifax: Dalhousie University buildings ONTARIO ALBERTA 


NEW BRUNSWICK 13. Iroquois Falls: erosion control 24. Clover Bar: Fiberglas plants 
4. Stewiake: bridge 14, Levack: concentrator — 25. Edmonton: shopping center 
5. Edmunston: stock line 15. Elliot Lake: Federal building 26. Medicine Hat: rubber tire plant 
16. Port Arthur: office building B 
QuEeBEC ’ 17, Sault Ste. Marie: steel mil RITISH COLUMBIA 
6. Baie Comeau: grain elevator 18. Toronto: bridge 27. Kimberly: smelter 
7. Beauharnois: sulphuric acid plant 19. Toronto: university buildings NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
8. Harte-Jaune River: power project 20. Toronto: sewage tunnel 28. Baffin Island: communication terminal 
9. Montreal: tunnel 21. London: railway grade separation 29. DEW line construction 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


SOILS INVESTIGATION ¢ ENGINEERING * CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT SERVICE * SALVAGE « TOWING AND DOCKING 
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sul PODS 


FATS 
Os 


The engineer 
who lost 
his iriterest 


Not the interest in his job: he loved building 

bridges. But he lost the interest his money might have 
earned if he had only had the time to invest 

it properly! Then he discovered that Montreal Trust 
knows as much about building investments as he 
knows about building bridges. 


Now he uses the Montreal Trust Investment Manage- 
ment Service. He gets professional advice, 

based on experience, research and analysis. Montreal 
Trust selects securities for growth and income; 

they look after proxies, rights, and the 

general construction of his portfolio, And they make 
sure that he doesn’t lose interest or dividends! 

At income tax time, they even remind him that their 
moderate charges are deductible for tax purposes. 


In addition, Montreal Trust administer a fund 

they have helped him set up to provide for the future 
of his children. He has also asked them 

to plan his estate, and to look after his Consolidated 
Retirement Savings Plan. 


In short: our engineer is happily building bridges. 

He knows that Montreal Trust are as 

competent in looking after his financial interests as he 

is in his field — and he is a very good engineer! 

P.S. Why not phone your local Montreal Trust 

Office and ask for our booklet on Trust services. It will 
give you many new ideas on how Montreal Trust 

can help you! 


MONTREAL I RUST 
Company 


St. John’s, Nfld. + Charlottetown, P.E.I. « 

Saint John, N.B. + Quebec, P.Q. + 
Brockville, Ont. « Toronto, Ont. « 

Regina, Sask. * Edmonton, Alta. « 
Vancouver, B.C. + Victoria, B.C, « 


Halifax, N.S. 
Montreal, P.O 
Windipeg, Man. 

Alta 

London, England « Naggau, Bahamas 


Calgary, 


owe 


BIG GLASS — 


electrically- -ope rated suction cups 
Five plates of % in. glass, each | and lifted into position by a 30- already been allocated. 
Experts of Pilkington | 
Glass Ltd., in charge of the instal-| | 70% commercial and residential 


9 ft. wide and 23 ft. high and | 
weighing three- -quarters of a ton, 
have been installed in the new 


ton crane. 


Elder Mines Buys 


Peel Development 


Bulldoze $100 million develop- 
ment on site of world-famous 
Jersey cattle farm... 


By FORBES GILBERTSON 


Several miles of street pattern | 
have already been bulldozed out | 


ton, Ont. 


Meanwhile, Peel Village De- 
velopments Ltd., sponsor of the 
project, has become a wholly 
owned subsidiary of 
Mines & Developments Ltd. 





|proval by 


Agreement is subject to ap-| 
a meeting of Elder | 
shareholders Dec. 9. Under the | 
agreement, the three principals 
of Peel Village Developments 


| will become directors of Elder. 


They are: 
S. E. Coon, chairman; Charles 


|F. Watson, president and man- | 


J. K. Kinsella, 
secretary-treasurer. The three 
wil continue in their present 
capacities with Peel Village De- 
velopments. 

Located just north of High- 


aging director; 





1400 acres 


way 401 on the southern out- 
skirts of Brampton, the de- 
velopment will consist of: 3,000 
single-family dwellings, 1,500 
multiple dwellings, parks, 
schools, community centre and| 
of industrial 


Total: Around 1,100 acres. 


‘First five companies to locate | 


|in the development will be: 
| General Equipment Corp.; Serv- 
ice Dredge Machine Ltd.; Quali- 


Elder | 
| on the Hamilton and Peel Vil- 


sites. | 


Construction of the first in-| ing total of 350,000 sq. ft.; 
dustrial plants is scheduled to} sibly a 4,500-room hotel 
i start shortly. 


| Elder, 


ty Craft Show Case Co.; Tivern | 


Construction (three plants). 


Construction. of first 
homes, multiple dwellings and 
commercial buildings will fol- 
low initial industrial develop- 
ment. 


| A shopping centre of 50 stores 
will be erected on a 40-acre site, 
starting next April. Number 
can be increased to 75. About 
50,000 sq. ft, to 100,000 sq. ft. of 
commercial affice space will be 
available in the centre, plus 
parking for 5,000 cars. 
A national food chain is ready 
to locate in the centre, Watson 
| told FP. 
Some 


70% of the space has 


A ratio of 30% industrial to 


Bank of Nova Scotia building, oy hand guided plates into position | will be maintained. 


London, Ont. Glass was held by by hand. 


———— | completely 


Cote de Liesse Yards, Montreal, Quebec. | 
Plumbing Contractor: Connelly & Twizell Ltd., Montreal. | 
new C.N.R. Cote de Liewme Yords, shown in the above ceria! photograph, are indicotive of 
@rewth of Conodion Tras:portotion since World War Il. The new mointenance shops, seen in 
center of the photograph. ore hected by three 500-H.P. 
ano Starfire high-pressure steam boilers. 
building is among the mony importont structures in which 
boilers have been installed. Included cre plants, 
utilities ond government buildings, leoding hotels, 
ond wep ng Boor buildings, universities, colleges, schools 


coast to coast. 
Sceeatiiaenentieee ie ae 


% Starfire Automatic Boilers Re- 
duce Costs and Breakdowns 


® Combination boiler and oil-or- 
gas firing unit — 9 H.P. to 
500 H.P. 

@ A complete unit — compact 
design — easy to install. 

@ No foundation or large chim- 
ney needed (requires only vent 
pipe to clear surrounding build- 
ing)—connect to steam, water, 
fuel and electric lines—and 
it’s ready to operate. 

@ Economical. 


of speciclized experience 
VOLCANO LIMITED 


8635 St. Lawrence Bivd., Montreal, Que. 
Works: St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
Branches: Toronto @ Quebec City 
Soles ond Service Representatives 
in all principal cities 


| employ 
| people. 


“We're trying to achieve a 
integrated com- 
munity,” Watson says, “which 
will provide planned living 
where people can live, work, 
shop and play.” 

Strict ‘architectural control of 
all building will be maintained. 
Each residential, commercial 
and industrial lot will have a 
30-year deeded restriction. 

The property is the former 
site of the Jersey cattle farm of 
the famous Bull family. 

Price of lots will range from 
$4,600 to $14,000. 


Watson said the company can 
offer industries land, architec- 
tural design, engineering serv- 
ices, construction, or leaseback 
deals and financing in one pack- 
age. 

Watson, Coon and Kinsella 
jointly control 


own office buildings in the To- 
ronto area. They act as their 
own general contractor, retain 
construction staff and crews, 


Newest endeavor: 


through another _ subsidiary, 


Syd- Co Holdings ‘Ltd., of Ter- 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


| DOW KINGSBEER BREWERY 





SALES VICE-PRESIDENT 


WALLACE J. BEAUPRE 


who has been appointed vice-president— 


sales of Dow Kingsbeer Brewery Limited. 
Mr. Beoupre joined Dow Kingsbeer os 
Toronto district soles manager in 1956 
end was nomed Ontorio scales manager 
in 1958. A coreer sales executive, Mr. 
Becupre has wide experience in al| phoses 
@f sales and will make his headqvorters 
tn Toronto. 


a number of | 
other building companies which | 


a total of around 200) 


Purchase | 


400) 


minal Tower properties in Ham- 


| ilton’s centre, comprising around | 


70,000 sq. ft. of property just 


on the site of a $100-million in- | east of the Connaught Hotel. 
| dustrial and residential develop. 
| ment on the outskirts of Bramp-| shopping centre; 


Plans fre for a 200,000-sq.-ft. 


and one 20-story tower contain- 
pos- 


Architect for Peel Village: 


| Visvaldis V. Upenieks, Toronto. 


W. J. Gilleland, of Gilleland & 
Strutt, Ottawa, a director of 
Elder Mines, will be consultant 


| lage projects. 
| efforts: 
| port. 


One of his major 
Ottawa municipal air- 


Terms of acquisition of Peel | 


Village Developments by Elder, 
said K, A, Roberts, president of 
was based on an inde- 
pendent appraisal made by H. 
. Langer, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Farlinger & Langer Ltd. 
His appraisal, said Roberts, 
was substantially in excess of 


| the price paid by Elder which 
was tied into an equity formula. | 


The newly constituted group 
will introduce Elder to other 
land development and building 
situations besides Peel Village. 

At present, Elder has no in- 


|terest in Syd-Co Holdings or 
| the other holding companies. 





one 15-story | 


Small Business 


November 28, 1959 


Group Forms 


Credit Granting Operation 


Another source of credit has {members. 


been developed for small busi-| 


nesses in the Toronto area. 


Business Federation to operate 
as a credit union. 

The 200-member federation 
was formed earlier this year — 
an idea growing out of a man- 


|}agement clinic held a year ago | 


in Toronto, 

Its immediate objective: 

To help pilot members| 
through current difficult period | 
of tight money, 

“We intend to overcome the 
obstacle of present tight money 
cycle for our members,” ge 
tion President Herb Forth say 

Forth heads H. Forth & Co. 
manufacturing jewelers in To-! 
ronto. 

The federation has also been | 
active in providing know-how, | 
legal and financial counsel] to 


Oil Export Up 
In Puget Sound 


December purchase nomina- 
tions for Alberta crude oil show 
a healthy boost at 382,237 b/d. 

This is up 18.6% from the pre- 
sent month. 

Feature of the higher demand 
is the 21,000 b/d requirements of 
Texaco Inc. for its Anacortes, 
Wash., refinery. 

Up to now this company had 
only been importing 8,000 b/d for | 
its Puget Sound refinery. 

Total export requirements for 
Alberta crude amount to 63,000) 


b/d (45,000 b/d to Puget Sound | 
area, 18,200 b/d to U. S. Great | 
Lakes area), up from previous | 


'month’s 46,500 b/d. 


| bitt, Thomson & Co., 
has been appointed president of | 
|the New Brunswick Develop- 


It has stepped into field of 


jlabor relations and is studying 
A charter has been granted to| 
the Toronto chapter of the) 
Canadian Small & Independent | 


ways to provide strength to 


small business in dealing with | 


labor unions. 
“Our aim is to keep the small 


|operator in business and help 
|him grow,” 


Forth -says. 

To date, only chapter of the 
federation is in Toronto, but 
there are members from several 
other Ontario cities and from 
| Montreal. 


Gale Heads 


New Brunswick 
Develonment 


From Our Own Correspondent 


FREDERICTON 


and foreign denartment of Nes- 
Montreal, 


ment Corp. 

Set up at the last session of 
the provincia] legislature with | 
an organization budget of $50,- 
000, the Crown company will 
operate autonomously along the} 
lines of Nova Scotia’s Indus- 
trial Estates Ltd. 

Directors -will include Roger 


| Pichette, Minister of Industry 


and Development. 
An office will be established 


in Fredericton in charge of a| 
| permanent secretary. 


New Brunswick Development 
Corp. will have power to: 


— John R.| 
| Gale, director of the overseas 


Directory of 


THE FINANCIAL POST 
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Chartered Life Underwriters 


ESTATES 


PENSIONS 


FAMILY INCOMES 


REG C. ELLIS, C.L.U. 


Specializing in Term Insurance Plans 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


4 Glengannon Dr. 


| 


TORONTO 16 


Pl. 9-7304 


MAURICE E. THOMAS, C.L.U. 


| Branch Manager 


THE EMPIRE LIFE 


1520 WEST GEORGIA STREET, VANCOUVER 5, 8.C. 


INSURANCE CO. 
MU, 1-8377 


Specializing im Estate Analysis and Business Insurance 


J. Roger Flumerfelt 


B. Comm., 


C.L.U. 


Estate Analysis — Business Insurance 


200 St. James St, W, 


Montreal 
London Life Ins. Co. 


AV. 8-1188 


SAMUEL LITWIN, C.L.U. 


Estate and Business Insurance Analyst 


Sun Life of Canada 


Sun Life Building 


iment by attracting new indus- 
tries and rehabilitating existing 
industries. 

an 
agri- 


@ Carry on any business of 
industrial, commercial or 
cultural nature. 

@ Hold shares of incorporated 
companies capable of enhancing 
ithe economic welfare of the 
| province. 

| @ Furnish credit for promotion 


MONTREAL 


UN, 6-6411 


enterprises. 

Terms of the act are general, 
Premier Hugh John Flemming 
told FP, because it is difficult to 
spell out the problems involved 
m establishing new industry. 


In neighboring Nova Scotia, 
Industrial” Estates has encour- 
aged projects representing capi- 
tal outlays of more than $3 
million and providing employ- 


@ Promote industrial develop- and development of industrial! ment for nearly 1,000. 


CANAAN 


Here’s why you should advertise in Guelph 


White Rose Products are used by many people in Guelph, but a lot more 
people would try your products and services if they were sold more 


directly. Last as 
spent over 11 mi 


the people in the Guelph retail trading zone 
lion dollars on automotive products. 


Here’s how you can get a worthwhile share of this market! All of Guelph 

reads the Guelph Mercury; they read it for local and world news, and 

for product information. Like the people in Oshawa and Sarnia and Sudbury 
community pride makes them much more receptive to the advertising 

in their own local daily newspaper. So tell them about White Rose 


products . 
be done really well . . 


All of Guelph reads the Mercury. 


425 University Ave. 


. sell them on your services. Do it the only way it can 
. in their own local newspaper. 


640 Cathcart St. 


+ 1030 West Georgie St. 


U.S. Representatives: Johnson, Kent, Gavin & Sinding, Inc. 


Publishing Newspapers in the Following Cities: 





Next time you go to hospitable 


GERMANY 


combine business and pleasure 
on and off the beaten track 


Ask for illustrated folders 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
1176 Sherbrooke W., MONTREAL, P.Q. — Vi 2-9614 


——— As the Co-Ops? 


Wil your 
Executor | 
be skilled 
in managing 
unvestments ? 


National Trust has this 
important experience 


National 
abut 


LIMITED 


TORONTO 
HAMILTON 


EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


‘CALGARY 
VICTORIA 


a 


Trade Stamps 


‘Same System’ 


From Our Own Correspondent 

REGINA — A fine of $200 
and costs was levied against 
Loblaw Groceterias (Sask.) Ltd. 
in Moose Jaw city police court 
| last week, following a verdict of 
| guilty on two counts of giving 
| trading stamps. 
Notice of appeal, has been 
given. 
| Both Loblaw and: its subsid- 
jiary O.K, Economy Stores have 
| stopped issuing stamps’ in the 
province and advertising signs 
|publicizing the practice are 
| being removed. 
| On Dec. 15, two Regina IGA 
| stores will be tried under sec- 
tems of the Criminal Code for 
issuing stamps. 
| Bruce Codville, Winnipeg, 
| president.of Codville Co. whole- 
| sale supplier for the IGA stores, 
has said that this chain would 
continue to distribute stamps in 
spite of a warning by Saskatch- 
ewan’s Attorney-General R. A. 
| Walker that police might be sta- 
tioned in each store to prosecute 
on every stamp transaction. 

Codville also suggested that 
Saskatchewan’s objection § to 
| premium stamps could be trac- 
ed to opposition from co-oper- 
ative stores. 

“After all, we're doing in 
principle the same thing as the 
co-ops, — 


100 SYLVANI 
FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS = 
108 ORDINARY 


FLUORESCENT 


| “They offer a stock dividend 
in merchandise or money, based 
| on the customer’s purchases. We 
offer a dividend in merchan- 
dise.” 

Answering this, Attorney- 
General Walker said that the 
Criminal Code outlaws trading 
stamps, but makes no reference 
to patronage dividends paid by 
co-operatives. 

“My interest is in enforcing 
the Criminal Code,” he added. 
“I am not going to try to ex- 
plain to Mr. Codville what the 
difference is between co-oper- 
atives and IGA stores.” 

The president of the Co-oper- 
ative Union of Saskatchewan, 
L. L. Loyd, Moose Jaw, also 
replied to Codville. 

“A co-operative provides 
goods to members as economi- 
| cally as possible by returning all 
savings to members,” he said. 

“If the IGA stores shared this 
principle and feeling, then the 
first thing they should do is drop 
premium stamps. 

“In a co-operative the mem- 
ber and customer is a partner 
in the business, and all earnings 
are returned to him according 
to his purchases.” 

Some time ago, Magistrate E. 
| L. Elliott, Regina, acquitted two 
|O.K, Economy stores in Regina 
lon the charge of issuing trading 
stamps contrary to the Criminal 
| Code. ; ‘ . 

| Attorney-General Walker is 
| appealing his judgment. 

The crown appeal against the 
Elliott decision on, three 
grounds: 

@ That the magistrate erred in 
law in interpreting four sub- 
sections of the Criminal Code. 


is 


@ That the decision was un-| 


reasonable and cannot be sup- 

ported by the evidence. 

@ That the evidence was such 

that there should have been a 

conviction. ; 
The defence appeal 

the Moose Jaw 


against 
conviction is 


also. based on grounds of :both| 


law and fact. 
There are indications that, 
whatever the outcome of these 


| 
| 
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‘TCA Pilots Hint Strike 


Over Size of Jet Crews 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Labor 
contract negotiations between 
Trans-Canada Air Lines and its 
pilots have broken down. 

Both sides asked for a con- 
ciliator to be appointed. 

There is disagreement on both 
wages and flight conditions for 
crews in the new DC-8 jets com- 
ing into service early next year. 
| So far both sides have de- 


| scribed the talks as “generally 


friendly in nature”. But at mid- 
week a spokesman for Canadian 


| Air Line Pilots’ Associgtion told | 
| FP that TCA will have to yield 


|on wages if it doesn’t want a 
strike on its hands. 
Actually CALPA might have 


a hard time getting the pilots! 
| to agree on strike action. They! 


earn high wages now and, while 
they want more, few are anxi- 


‘MacNab Sells f 


CPR, Buys 
‘Golds, Paver 


The manager’of the MacNab 
managed investment account has 
| sold his client’s holding in Cana- 
|dian Pacific Railway Co., and 
with the proceeds added to his 
present holdings in two gold 


mines and a pulp and paper| 


company. 


}ous to risk losing much flight 
| pay over any dispute. 

| In the long run, the problem 
|of jet crews may turn out to 
{be the more difficult to settle. 
CALPA wants three pilots in 
}each crew. In the U. S. the ac- 
| tive, Teamster-affiliated Flight) 
| Engineers’ Association has held| 
|} out for two or three pilots and 
an engineer. 

TCA wants just two pilots 
which it says is the crew the 
aircraft was designed for. It is 
training some of its flight engi- 
neers to be pilots at the present 
time, 

The first jet flights will be 
carried out by TCA supervisory 
pilots. These are executives and 
not CALPA members. During 
this time the line will gain prac- 
tical experience on exactly what 
crew it will need and might! 
|conceivably change its mind 
| about the two-three pilot argu- 





| ment. 
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| _ LOCOMOTIVE EXPORT 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


Any Prit-/ 


moulded 


or extruded 


TO YOUR EXACT 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Whatever you manufacture 
— appliances, automotive 
parts, electrical goods, com- 
munication apparatus, 
utensils, sporting equipment 
etc. — you can depend on 
General Tire for precision 
made rubber or plastie 
components, 


A diesel-hydraulic locomotive | -— 


j|has been shipped by GM Diesel, | 
| London, Ont., for use on the Sero- 
| cabana Railroad in Brazil. It was 
jthe 103rd unit exported. Others | 
have gone to Ceylon, Pakistan, | 
Liberia, Norway, New Zealand 
and Sweden. 


TORONTO 
600 Eglinton Ave. East, 
Toronte 12 


MONTREAL 
7905 St. Laurent Bivd. 


‘RUBBER OFFICES 


>>> —————— ee ANNOUNCEMENT Sa 


On Nov. 23, the manager sold | 


100 shares of Canadian Pacific 
j at $24.50 a share which, after 
|deducting commission and 


transfer tax, netted the account | 


$2,419. 
The same day, the manager 
purchased 10 shares of McIntyre 
| Porcupine Gold Mines at $8214; 
| 10 shares of Noranda Mines at 
| $46.50; and 60 shares of Powell 
River Co. at $17 for a total net 
outlay, including commission, of 
$2,333.25. 
These 


increase 
MacNab’s 


purchases 


anda Mines to 30 shares; and in 
| Powell River to 200 shares, 

As a result of the transaction, 
MacNab’s cash balance is in- 
| creased by $86.75, but his an- 
nual income in prospect is re- 
duced by $55 and now stands at 
$1,646. 

A detailed statement and 
comment on these changes_ in 
| the MacNab portfolio will ap- 
pear in the manager’s next re- 


holding in McIntyre | 
Porcupine to 20 shares; in Nor- | 





5. W. CHAMBERS, F.S.A. 


The Mutual Life Assurance Company of Canada hos announced 
several appointments. J. Wilfrid Chambers, F.S.A., and Lyall 
M,. Sprung, F.S.A., have each been appointed Actuary of the 
Company; ond Benson A. Rogers has been appointed Associate 


Secretary and Legal Officer. 


Mr. Chambers joined the Company's actuarial department 
in 1932, and has been Associate Actuary since 1954. He will 
continue to devote his main attention to Group operations. 


port. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF CANADA APPOINTMENTS 


L. M. SPRUNG, F.S.A. B. A. ROGERS 


Mr. Sprung has been associoted with the Company since 
1931, 
dufies 


Mr. Rogers joined the Company's legal department in 1939, 


and was appointed Associate Actuary in 1954. His 


relate primarily to Ordinary Insurance operations. 


and was named Legal Officer in 1945. He will continue ia 
this capacity as he assumes new responsibilities as Associate 
Secretary. 


appeals, the matter will be car-| 
ried to higher courts and ulti-| 
mately to the Supreme Court of | 
Canada. | 


SHOPPING CENTRE 

A second Don Mills shopping 
centre will open next week. Lo- 
cated on eight acres at York Mills 
Rd., and Ellesmere, the centre 
will be known as Parkwoods. | 
James A. Murray and Henry | 
Fliess, both of Toronjo, were the | 
architects. Opening comes just | 
10 months after decision was} 
made to finalize design and pro-| 
ceed with construction, said | 
James E. Kelley, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Don 
Mills Development Ltd. Centre 
comprises 15 stores and service | 
station. 


Hf i 
HI 
| 
id 
HT ti 


LAMPS 


Greatest step forward in 
fluorescent lighting in years, 

new Sylvania lamp ratings 

mean you get a dividend of light 
equal to eight extra lamps for 
NOTICE 

: G. W. CARNRICK CO., 
use. Sylvania fluorescent lamps LIMITED f 
not only deliver greater light cli ated eat 
output but this increased light wa AEE, ne 
is produced with the same wattage. rey Se heed Nine andre 
With new Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamps, you can be sure of longer 
lamp life, fewer lamp failures and 
decreased overhead costs. To learn how 
leadership in lighting engineering 


vember, One Thousand Nine Hundred | 
can bring more light at lower 


every 100 ordinary lamps you 


Illustrated by Wes Chapman 
and Fifty-Nine, aa thi ‘ . 7 Pain —— ae : ; 

SALPR.@ DOUBLEDAY. Eli Whitney did more than invent the cotton gin. He also developed the first modern 
machine tools, and in 1798 set up a factory which was the first to use mass production 


n, Fairlie & s i 
Lum, Fairlie & Foster techniques. 


605 Broad Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
United States of America 
Advocate for.Petitioner. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


MELCHERS’ DIRECTOR 


Builders of Progress... 


Progress — the successful result of somebody’s search for a better answer. 

In 1798 it was the introduction of mass production. In modern construction it 
is the Package Plan, as introduced in Canada by our founder, the late 
Finley W. McLachlan. 


cost to your operation, see your 
Sylvania representative, or write: 
Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., 

6233 Cote de Liesse Road, Montreal 9. 


SYLVANIA 
FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS 


He built a service which offers Canadian industry a single, responsible source 
for every phase of a construction project, from preliminary discussion to a 
finished building. Site selection, architectural and engineering design, cost 
estimates, construction, financing and leaseback—the McLachlan Package Plan 
is tailored to your every need. 


COL. MAURICE FORGET 


At the 31st annvel meeting of Meichers' 
Distilleries, Limited, held recently in Mont- 
reol, Col. Maurice Forget wos elected to 
the Boord of Directors. Col. Forget is 
President of Quebec Natural Gos Cor- | 
poration Limited, Forget & Forget Limitée, | 
Corporation d'Exponsion Financiere, and | 
is also-a Director of Brown Company, | 
The Canadien Arena Company Limited, | 
International Telephone & Telegroph 
Company of Canada, gnd the recently 
orgonized Corporation d’Expansion Mé- | 
tropolitaine. He is also Honorary Colonel | 
of the Fusilliers Mont-Royal. | 
——————EE——EEE—EEeee 


If there's a new building or extension in your future, write today 
for our illustrated brochure on the Package Plan. 


FINLEY W. McLACHLAN LTD. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS / 195 Fairbank Avenue, Toronto 
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PPORTUNITIE 


SWIMMING POOLS 


National swimming pool m’fr wil! 
appoint reliable man as {franchised 
dealer in this drea, Nat'l. advertising 
support. Above-average income. 
Small investment, partial financing. 
Write for brochure. Box FP 1737, 
125 W. 41 St., N.Y., N.Y. 


Truckers 


Oppose 
Milk Plan 


R. D. Grant, Overland Ex- 
press Ltd., Woodstock, was re- 
elected president of the Auto- 
| motive Transport Association of 
|Ontario at its annual conven-| 
| tion in Toronto this week. 


Other officers re-elected: ‘C. 
|V. Hoar, Hoar Transport Co. 
| Ltd., Toronto, and H. G. White, | 
| Hanson Transport Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, vice-presidents; Proc- 
tor Dick, Western Freight Lines, | 
Ltd., Chatham, secretary; S. V. 
I's Martin, Strathdee Transport 
| Shares o/s 5 Oct. 2,400,000 *2,012,169 | Ltd., Toronto, treasurer; and J. 

*Paid capital equivalent |O. Goodman, Toronto, general 
| Manager. 


How Bank Earnings and Assets Increase 


Net profit of the five chartered and profits. Net profit for year, equivalent to 15% of all deposits| liabilities to the public (51.9% Below are comparative income ac- 
Banks which so far have issued year| amounted to $1,231,068, up 40.7%! (16.7% a year earlier). Total quick | Canadian Bank of po anda re-| counts and balance sheets for the 
end statements show year-to-year) from $875,043 recorded a year ago. | assets were equal to 51.7% of lia-| ported net profit of $11,118,380 in its| individual banks that have recently| 
increases ranging from 9% to 40%.| Provincial’s cash assets at year! bilities to public (60%). | fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1959, an in-| issued year-end statements, includ-| 
The fiscal years of these banks end_| end represented 15.3% of total lia~| Bank of Nova Scotia net profit of| crease of 8.9% over $10,212,347 a| ing Imperial Bank of Canada (FP. | 


Oct. 31. | bilities to the public (145% a year| o | year earlier. Nov. 14). 
5,902,713 was 12.6% higher than| ¥ 
Biggest gain in assets occurred in) earlier). Liquid assets, excluding Sceeieua sans $5,241,477. & Cash resources at year end repre- 


Naticnal Housing Act mortgages,|N.H.A, mortgages, were 51.7% of iS sented 146% of public deposit lia- 
with addition to holdings ranging) such liabilities (55.2%). is peur seaanaaiad 169% < bilities (18.2% a year earlier). Total 


from 27% t., 52%. Toronto-Dominion Bank net profit ere | quick assets were 53.5% of such lia- 
=| 2 .| public liabilities (15.2% the year be-| ,....; o 
Provincial Bank of Canada report-| at Oct, 31, 1959, amounted to $5,462, fore), Quick assets were 422% of bilities (61.8%) 


@d new records in assets, deposits| 929, up 15% from that of a year be- 
fore. 


Its cash assets at 


MANUFACTURING 
RIGHTS WANTED 


By Machine Tool and Sheet Metal 
Shop, oo royalty basis of produc- , 
tion and assembly items either In 
whole or part pertaining to its 
trades 


TORONTO-DOMINION BANK Box 916, The Finoncial Post, 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
——$000-— 


Yrs, End. Oct, 31: 1959 1958 
| Net earnings . 11,403 9,796 
| Less: Dom, & 
| prov. tax. 
| Net profit ... 
Less: Divids, . 
| Surplus for yr. 1,051 
Earnings per Sharet and Divi 
Earned ..... $2.33 b 
Paid 1.75+0.10 1.40+0.20 
tBased on average number of shares out- 
standing. 


Torente 


% Chge. 


5,940 5, 
5,463 4, 
4,412 3, 
1, 
de 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF Commance| "™FERIAL BANK OF CANADA 
BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA ? N BA} Cadhesh Leste 
INCOME ACCOUNT CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT on 


: -—— ! a 7 : Yrs, End, Oct, 31: 1989 
As at Oct. 31: 1959 1958 % Chee PROVINCIAL BANK OF CANADA ¥rs. End, Oct, 31: 1959 1958 ‘% Chge. | Net earniins 7,657 

Net earnings. $12,248 $10,301 +17.9 INCOME ACOOUNT Net earnings. $23,168 $20,162 +149 |fess: gnc tax 3.966 

6,345 5,150 +232 $090 Less: Dom, tax. 12,060 9,950 +211 | wet profit ... 3.691 

5903 = Ak +28 Net profit... 11,118 10,212 +89 T Less: Diwids.. 2237 

4666 3,960 +178 Less. Divids, . 9,164 7,198 +27.3 Surp. for yr... 1.454 

Surp. for year 1,237 1,281 —3.4 Surp. for yr. . 1,954 3,104 —35.2 *After unstated depreciation 
Earnings ie Share and Dividend Record: pep oe per a and eat —— Earnings per Sharet and Dividend Record: 
14 $2.91 -—58 |} Fa 1,231 875 +40.7 arned ..... ~=8. Earned .... $2.75 $2.75 nil 
* siteye 2.005020 433 | Net Profit oar te. | Pale 1,80+0.20 1.40+0.20 +250 | ~‘paig Sere | Se 
Based on paid-up capital. | Surp. for year 474 815 +264 *Based on paid-up equivalent. *Based on paid-up capital, 

Ghares o/s at Oct. 31: Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: Shares o/s as at Oct. 31: $5,307,113 4,500,000 | Shares o/s at Oct. 31: 
Common, $10 par... #2,157,988 1,800,000 Earned ..... $1.76 $1.75 +1.0 —— $10 oes ° : Common, $10 par ... 
§Paid-up capital equivalent. | Paid ..... 0.854+0.25 0.804+0.20 +10.0 | aid-up equivalen 

Shares o/s af Oot BI: 4600,419 $00,000, CONS. CONDENSED STATEMENT | 

tCapital equivalent $000 * 


Oct. 31 were 


INDUSTRIAL SALES 


Established, responsible manufacturers’ agent, broad business 
experience in marketing to the Quebec industrial field, wishes to 
contact Canadian companies, interested in active industrial sal 
representation in Quebec. Business and banking 

available. All replies held in strict confidence 


RICHARD |I. BARBEAU 


| ¥ra, End, Oct, 31: 
| Net earnings . 
Less 

Res. for tax. 1,275 


1959 
2,506 


1958 
1,650 


% Chge. 
+5L9 


775 +645 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 
$000—. 


% Chige | 
+184 


1959 
3,505 


As at Oct, 31: 

1,120,000 | Gold coin ... 

| Notes & deb. 

CONDENSED STATEMENT | Bk, of Can. 

——-—-$000- Govt, & bank 

notes other 

than Cdn. .. 
|} Depos, with 

oth, bks, ... 

Cheq., 


1958 


8025 DECARIE BLVD, 
2,934 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Resounding opposition to a 
proposed Ontario marketing | 
plan for fluid milk was voiced| ___ 
iby 1,500 delegates to the con-| 
| vention, 


The plan, it was reported by 

. McLeod, manager of the 
milk transporters’ division, 
| would be to set up a marketing | 
| board to control purchase, trans- | 
|portation and sale of all fluid 
| milk produced in Ontario. 


1,340,683 


96,149 107,483 —j0.5 
CONDENSED STATEMENT 


1959 


1959 
69,635 


1958 
58,381 


% Chge. 


| As at Oct, 31: 
1958 % Chge. + 19.3 


| Cash on hand 
227,053 —34.4 | Dept. & notes 


of Bk, of Can, 
Dep. with oth 
banks ...... 
Call & short 
loans .. 
Dom, & prov. 
secs.* 
Other secs.* . 
Total quick 
assets ..\. 
Loans ........ 
Bk. premises . 
N.H.A, mtges 
Controlled corp, 6,646 
Letters of credit 17,372 
Other assets . 29 
Total assets 1,011,507 
Dom, & prov. 
deposits .... 
Personal svgs. 
Other deposits 
Due to banks 
Letters of credit 
Other liabs. . 
Total liabs. to 
public ... 


As at Oct, 31: 
Cash on hand 
Notes & dep. 

Bk, of Can 
Dep. with oth, 

! banks . 
Call & 
loans ...+++ 
Dom, & prov. 
} S8@C8.° ....+. 
Other secs.” . 
Total quick 
assets . 1,497,116 
Loans & discts, 1,200,442 
Bank premises 38,350 
| Mtges., N.H.A 186,611 
| Letters of credit 32,552 
Other assets . 21,148 
Total assets 2,976,219 
| Dom, & prov. 
dep. 
5,713 75 Personai svgs. 
142,199 J Other deposits 
183,817 Due to banks 
7,191 Letters of credit 
1,168 } Other liabs, . 
1,459 Total labs. 
to public, 
| Reserve 
| Capital eecere 
1 St irplus 
Total liabs. 

to share, . 176,829 

*Not exceeding market 


1959 
148,842 


207,973 
53,205 


As at Oct. 31: 1958 


Cash, clearing 
$260,975 
106,329 
373,792 
741,006 
55,852 


988,458 
22,913 


06: 
% Chege. | 3,065 2,669 +148 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


As at Oct, 31: 1959 1958 %™% Chge 
- - $000-—-—— 


62,897 72,547 —13.3 


—22.1 


44,064 39,275 +142 

eftc., 
transit 104,970 126,445 

Dom. & prov. 
secs.* 

Other secs.* . 

Call & short 

loans . 
Total quick 
assets .... 

Oth. curr, Ins. 

N.H.A_ mtges, 

| Bk premises 

| L etters of credit 

| Other assets . 
Total assets 1 

Dom, & prov. 
dep. . 

Dep. by other 
WD. sncws 

Pers, svgs dep, 
Other depos. . 


194,781 
101,453 


+6.8 
$247,873 


133,136 


‘east yc atte 
Aggressive Winnipeg sales house wishing to round ou 
portfolio, seeks agency for new lines. Wish 
makers of plastics for building trades, e.g. foam insu 
plexiglas, ejection moulded products. We'ihave excellent con- 
nections with architects, enginers, and builders in the Winn 
peg area. We also install what we sell. 


20,139 25,836 


Cash on hand 
& due from 
other bks 

Govt. & oth. 
pub, sec. . 

Call & short 
loans . 
Total quic k 

assets .... 
| N.H.A, miges 

| Lns, & discts. 170,553 

| Bk. premises 4,944 
Letters of credit 1,168 
Other assets . 1,238 

Total assets 358 966 
| Dom, & prov. 
deps, ....+.. 
Other deps. .. 
Pers, svgs. dep. 
Due to banks . 
| Letters of credit 
| Other liabs 
Total liabs. 
to pub. .. 

| Reserve 

| Capital 
Surplus .... 

Total liab, ‘to 

sh’ holders 


—20.1 short 


loa 
Govt! & other 


secs.* 
* Total quick 
assets... 
NLH.A, mtges. 
Other loans .. 
Bank premises 
Letters of credit 29,962 
Controlled cos. 8,249 
Other assets . 936 
Total assets. 1,847,496 
Dom. & prov. 
deposits .... 
Other deposits 
Personal sav- 
ings deps 
Due to banks 
Letters of credit 
Other liabs. . 
Total liabs. 
te public . 
Reserve fund 
Capital stock . 
Surplus 
Total liabs. 
to sh’hidrs. 80,342 71,285 
*At not exceeding mar! market v ae 


58,255 50,397 


ow 
a 


348,228 
52,378 


109,029 


174,652 


820,958 
255,815 


45,428 190,757 463,080 


93,889 
177,103 


467,001 


| 
y 
> 
— 


to hear 
190,722 


28,836 


285,277 
28 ,004 


! 
+ os 
Ww 
ou 


115,216 118,607 601,615 


285,724 


“we 


848,100 
40,334 
757,533 
18,289 
31,254 
6,419 
2,095 
704,024 


172,045 


2 3 


9,070 9,363 430,484 
490,422 
11,097 


55,457 


520,442 
413,044 
8,948 
42,007 
4,664 
20,314 
967 
1,019,386 





+++! 
2 


881,855 
760,542 
101,214 
24,653 
21,147 
533 

, 789,044 


1,012,878 
626,637 
66,540 
22,415 
14,506 
673 
1,743,649 


1,774,712 
1,011,767 
32,309 
140,215 
35,601 
22,188 


176,664 
4,399 


173,308 
3,467 
141,414 


| +) 
* of bo 
eh Se 
~~ 
Nhe & +8 


All replies confidential to 


“This plan means the almost Box 938, The Financial Post, Toronto 


| total eclipse of private haulers 
land their eventual elimination | 
as small businessmen,” he said. 
Entry of the railways into the | 
trucking field and possible use of | 
Letters of credit 21,147 14,506 | railwav sidlies ; i 
| Other labs. . 755361223 |railway subsidies to intensify 
| Total liabs. rail-highway competition poses 
| to - public. 1,706,743 1,674,686 | 1-hig F _ P 
| test -acaiant . 57.600 | 48,292 i extreme threat to the truck- 
| Capital stock , 24,000 20,122 , i i ctry ; al | 
| wussieec oe, eee ca ~ industry, said the annual 
report of R. D. Grant, Wood-| 
* I stock, president. 


Pay Fares in U.S. Fuude: 


Expansion into new markets And Save the Difference 


*Not exceeding market value, 
as well as the development of| One big advantage in the high | $442.60 in Canadian 
existing ones is reflected in the| ride of the Canadian dollar is| equivalent of $462.60 U. S.” 


S38; 
evurwuune 
~ One = 
wine O-~1% 


a 


1,495 
1,311 


21,994 326,045 


726 065 


39,567 
743,065 


| 
> 
> 
> 


61,850 45,282 61,530 
1,368,889 
1,165,203 
157,841 
32,552 


13,055 


47,621 
485,429 
351,282 

50,627 

17,372 

3,976 


54,945 
470,577 
379,968 

35,778 

20,314 

3,886 


700,079 
112,763 
31,254 
6,011 


wo 


739,187 
232,999 
29,962 
7,147 


152,276 
843,652 
636,833 


79,571 
819,198 
693,638 


Le 





WANTED 
WESTERN eee 


Calgary Wholesale firm—well established and 5 ood financial ra 
—offers warehouse facilities on trackage oa" “truck dock, s 
handling and shipping services covering Saskatchewan, Albertz 
and Eastern British Columbia. Sales coverage by your staff or 
ours is optional. We desire to contact firms wanting faster service 
of their products to this rapidly growing market. All contacts 
confidential and references exchanged. 


+ 
~~ 
co 


1,758,154 
66,440 
21,580 

1,322 


1,632,739 
52,400 
18,000 

885 


+ 
~ 


2,799,390 
119,736 
53,971 
3,122 


2,870,625 
100,000 
45,000 
1,167 


956,307 
40,220 
13,407 

1,572 


965,468 
32,000 
11,200 

1,718 


$41,547 
10,292 
6,994 
133 


+++ 
Sok 


Total liab, to 
sh’holders 55,199 44,918 
*At not exceeding market val a 


‘Asie Gas Sales, Profits Up 


Gains Expected to Continue 


In the six months ended Sept. | 


+ 
1 


146,167 
value. 





Viae 


Quebec Government’s 
‘Basic Position’ Same | 30, 1959, total revenue of Union | 


By JACK McARTHUR | consistently rejected by Quebec | Gas Co, of Canada was $10,363,- 
MONTREAL (Staff) — There | as an invasion of provincial | 1000, up 35.3% from the same increase, in gross sales, It will| now being exploited in inter- 
were no big surprisés in Que-| rights. ; |period last year. |take a few years of market] national air travel. 
bec’s Throne Speech last week.| Significantly, the Throne} After increased interest and | build-up before the full effect of 
But it served to underline two | | Speech said there was no con-| depreciation, net profit was | 
things: | stitutional conflict involved in| $55,000 (net loss of $253,000 for 
@ There has been a distinct | | setting up a hospital scheme. | comparable 1958 period), This 
change of public approach by | This apparently means that| amounted to a loss of 4c (6c) 
the Sauvé government toward | there will be no spat over the | per common share, after provid- | 


some items in its relations with | setting up of a province-wide|ing $235,000 dividend on 5%% 
the federal government, 


12,150 





Apply Box 931, The Financial Post, Toronto 


the 


BANK FOR SALE 


By authority of Board of Directors 
we are offering an operating 
cities in the U.S.A. 


$1,000,000 Cash Required. 


U. S. currency may also be 
used for “pay later” schemes, | 
Since fares for international | although the loan from the bank 
the expansion program will be flights (not to the VU. S.) on | is made for the equivalent in| 
felt on sales. Given normal|IATA carriers are quoted in| Canadian dollars. 
winter weather conditiors, | U.S. dollars (at par with Cana- | 
President D, P, Rogers antici- | |dian), a traveler can pay in 
pates continuing increases in|, §. currency and take ad- 


earnings. vantage of the premium on the 


and Stockholders, 
bank in one of the major 


The situation is not new, but 
| it is only recently that airlines | 


Details available to Principals 
| have been informing the public | 


only. 


@ But the basic position of the | provincial hospital plan similar | ary, 1959. 
in existence in other | 


National Union government may |to those 


| government-sponsored federal-| preferred stock issued in Febru- 


| 


Gross revenue 


| 30, 


During the year ended Sept. | 
1959, an additional} 


10,900 | 
|meters were added on the lines, 


Canadian dollar. 
For instance: 


of the gimmick. Government | 
| regulations forbid advertising | 
this. But travel agents and in-| 


Write Box 932, The Financial Post, Toronto, for appointment 
All Replies Held in Confidence. 


be little altered. provinces. is at a low 
As it did in the days of the It’s not clear when the Quebec |*~. : 
late Premier Duplessis, it wants|plan will start. The province ae ee => Seat 
to protect Quebec’s character |says it must study its hospital Corie” slants = ies 

from the “centralizers” in Otta- | characteristics and proceed with : . 
For the 12-month period 


wa, At least, so it indicated in| caution, 
the Throne Speech. But there seems’ little doubt |@™¢ed Sept. 30, 1959, net profit 
But it also seemed to leave |now that Quebeckers eventually |@™ounted to $2,786, 000 ($2,008, - 
room for a widening of quiet, | will be covered by some kind of |990 for the 12-month period 
reasonable co-operation between | government-backed plan. | ended Sept, 30, 1958), equal to 
Quebec City and Ottawa, | In plotting changes now in | 52¢ (45c) per common share. | 
As the Quebec Legislature | educational finance and hospi- Company earnéd 61c per share | 
opened its session it was told/|talization, as well as labor law|'" the year ended March 31, 
the government would propose | (FP, Nov, 21), the government 1959. 
means to stabilize education fi- | of Premier Paul Sauvé may be — 


nances. |intent on deflating the opposi- ie Be 


Presumably this will call for | tion Liberals (FP, Sept. 19), 0 Gane | p d = EE 
beans eqreuteunk with the fed- | These are prime election is- | ntario tee ro uiets 


eral government about the uni- | sues—and an election is expect- | Earnings Increased by 5% , P u () " T | \ | : r 


versity grants which have been | }ed next year. 
| The Liberals now may have 
Unaudited net profit of On-|E. S. Byers, it would be difficult 
tario Steel Products Co, for the| to forecast the effect of these 
Getting Ahead 
AGENCIES WANTED ||. ooov os ois, tor exe 
Montreal manufacturer’s agent experi- | | SES Se eaaeess yom aoe SUGy 


| trouble trying to whip up votes 
year ended Sept. 30, 1959, was!circumstances upon company’s | 
enced in serving wholesale, retail and || cess; they read The Financial Post 


Atlantic Flights 
with arguments about education 
Show 12% in | grants, hospitalization and labor 
| $451,695, or $1.75 per common| first- -quarter operations. 
| share, a 5.4% increase over last | 
Montreal, Quebee ‘and Atlantic Prov. || because it helps them make right 
| decisions. Yearly by mail in Can- 


TransAtlantic air passenger | !@W- 
‘year's $428,590 or $1.66 per) Toronto Mortgage 
inces invites inquiries from firms seek- 
te $8; elsewhere $9 yearly. 


Return economy class fare, dividuals served at many airline 
Montreal to London, England is! ticket counters are being told} —————--——-—— 
Deliveries of Western Canada | $462.60 (U. S. or Carfadian). A| about this benefit. 
gas commenced on Oct, 27, 1959,| Canadian who pays in U, S. | The saving does not apply for | 
Receipts of summer season gas:| funds would at the present time | air travel in Canada or travel 
|will continue from Panhandle | save about $20 on the trans-| from Canada to U. S. points. ly: 
Eastern Pipe Line Ltd. under the | action. Since approximately $90 mil- | : 
1954 contract. For longer flights or more ex-| lion is spent annually in Canada|| Additional products to manufacture and sell sought by 
pensive class of travel, the sav-|for overseas air travel, this long established firm, a national leader in line related 
Gos soles 8,985 6,587 to packaging industry. Would consider 
active company or exclusive manufacturing rights 
necessarily related to present activity. 
quiries invited in utmost confidence. 


| ing would be greater. | could be one more small factor 
Add: Other income 1,378 tort 
BOX 918, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


point during the six-month |bringing the total to 165,600. 


Six months ended Sept. 30: 1959 





aroaniaitiny t 

a7,| Airlines will not accept the| contributing to the expected ROTMIAICION 02 

ee an a “U. S. equivalent” in Canadian | softening of the Canadian dollar. 
| .qberreciation bene cai 1,307 mia currency. The traveler must}; On steamship tickets, a simi- |} 
Net profit Seat +253. | pay for his ticket in U. S. funds} lar advantage is availabie for 
*Net loss. —cash, draft, travelers cheque| sailings or cruises originating in 
etc. He can’t just say “Here is! the U. S. but bought in Canada. 


—— ee 


not 
Responsible in- 


Acceptance Company in the 
Province of Saskatchewan for sale 


This company covers the entire 
province and only through lack of 
capital is this business handicapped. 


passengers on Atlantic routes —| these things. 

an increase of 12% over the — And they will probably say 

Period in 1958. Economy class | that Quebec has given its re- 

ore Tene an ee | sources too easily to companies 
‘ |controlled by “outsiders.” 


sengers traveled de luxe or first | : ; 
on To which the government will 


Tourist class traffic declined to | reply—as it did in the Throne 
4.1% due to a sharp drop in tour- | Speech—that it is a staunch be-| 
ist seating offered on these routes. | liever in private enterprise as 


traffic was up during the third However, the Liberals cer- 
share, 
ing sales representation, 


quarter of this year. tainly will say that the govern- | 
Earnings do not include a tax Payment Made For further information please write to ° 
Write Box 934, The Financial Post, Toronto 


Box 862, The Financial Post, Toronto 


IATA airlines carried 523,030/ment has moved too slowly on 
reduction due to capital cost al-| A further payment of $15 per 
lowance of $29,000 or 12c per|Share has been made to former | 
share in 1959, and $48,000 or 20c gag te res of Toronto Mortgage 


| per share in 1958. 


| Payment was made by Canada 
Depreciation is little changed | permanent Mortgage Co., which 


at — 848. Working capital at | purchased all the stock earlier 
| Oct. 1, 1959, was $3,327,060, an| |this year (FP, Feb, 14). 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR NEW LINES FOR NEXT YEAR TO 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME IN 1960? 


If you have 3-4000 customers, plus sufficient salesmen, we can offer 





An in- 


Air cargo loads for the third)a means of ensuring the pros- 
quarter were up 24.5% from the | 
same period last year. 
ene igre wears ane To those who had an idea that 
658,070 lb., compared with. 37,-|the Sauvé -government was| 
061,090 Ib. from January to Sep-| Moving quickly toward all-out 
tember 1958. “co-operation” with the federal | 
government and the other prov- 
inces, the Throne Speech was 
probably a disappointment. 


perity of the province, 
In summary: 


WANT NATIONALIZATION 

Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, at 
aaes  casmae asking that| To those who hope for a little 
Canada’s railways be nationalized | ™°re flexibility in Ottawa-Que- 
‘and operated for the benefit of | bec relations, it was probably a | 
the people.” quite acceptable document, 


HRSA! 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Fiat cate, per word ........ 
Mintmum charge 
Each mitiai, Ggure or fraction, abbrevia 


= Business Opportunities 


cent, anywhere Licensed, bonded, 


i proven Fifteen hundred references. Write | 
tioh and sigh counts as one word if «| Dixon Commercial Investigators Ltd., 


box number desired the words Box |? James, St Catharines, Ontario 
000, The Financia) Post, Toronto. count/ DEALERS for Fiber _ 
as six words When replies are maiied to 
advertiser, 15 cents extra ts charged | quired. Partial financing. Box 903, The | 
| Financial Post, Toronto. 
Closing dste Copy must be tm [Toronto | 
@ffice by Monday am Classified adver- i 
‘sing i strictly cash tm advance j 


Glass Swimming | 


Getting Ahead 


Astute businessmen pian for suc- 
| cess; they read The Financia! Post 
because it helps them make right 
decisions. Yearly by mai) in Can- 
ada $8; elsewhere $9 vearly 


Agencies Wanted 


err REQUIRED for Newfound- 
We for Food, 


oat WE GUARANTEE to collect for ten per 


increase of $43,750 during the | 
year. Capital expenditure was 
down to $328,014 from last 
year’s $557,852. 

It appears unlikely that the 
automotive industry will be able 
|to resume full production for 
some time. 

Therefore, 


says President 


| terim distribution of $130 per 
share was made in March. 
A final distribution will prob- 


jably be made to Toronto Mort- 
gage’s former shareholders early 


in 1960, when tax 
|been determined. 
Original predictions were that 


liability has 


|purchase price would total $147- | 


$148 per share. 


Canadian Auto Production 


Week 
ending 
Nov. 21/59 1958 


| General Motors: 
Buick 
Chevrolet 
Oldsmobile . 
Pontiac . 


Ford: 


Mercury 


Monarch .... 


Chrysler: 


Chrysler .. 


97 
24 
531 


Plymouth 617 


Pools. Full or part time. Investment re- | 


1,269 

Studebaker. “ackerd: 
| Studeboker 
Tete! Cors 


160 
3,597 


318 
135 
269 
722 
4,319 


International 
Tetel trucks 
Tetel cars, trucks 


Yeor Year 
to date to date 
1959 1958 


Same 
week 


231 
1,352 
433 
1,562 


3,578 


8,424 
64,494 
13,343 
$2,535 


138,796 


12,246 
63,048 
13,039 
47,771 


136,104 


39 
1,231 
22 
748 
166 


2,206 


1,610 
46,693 
5,364 
29,582 
4,45) 


87,700 


1,858 
47,088 
4,843 
22,790 
200 


76,779 


109 

27 
518 
566 


5,153 
1,102 
18,318 
14,961 


2,951 
915 
18,441 
17,035 


1,220 


39,534 


39,342 


160 
7,164 


7,588 
273,618 


3,477 
255,702 


757 
274 
150 
150 
1,331 
8,495 


27,646 
16,242 
5,646 
12,201 
61,735 
335,353 


22,707 
14,339 
5,546 
8,693 
51,285 
306,987 


Source: Canedian Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 


large stocks, low pri 


ces, high quality paints. 


BOX 936, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


Montreal Manufacturer with Modern Plant, Warehouse and Ship- 
ing facilities (Rail & Truck) would be interested in the manu- 


0 Good connection 
Province of Que 


acture and/or sale of Chemical or allied products. 


with many of the larger Corporations in the 


ec. 


O Limited Liability Company with adequate financing for expan- 


sion in the Chem 


0 Enquiries will be 
Please reply 


ical Specialties field. 
treated in the strictest confidence. 


BOX 929, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


F 
“BUS 


OR SALE 
INESS AND ASSETS OF 


WELL ESTABLISHED CANADIAN COMPANY 


ENGAGED IN STEEL FABRICATION” 


LOCATION — 


Small but highly industrialized and progressive Western On- 


tario city. 


FACILITIES — 


Approximately 100,000 square feet of manufacturing space, 
excellent material handling facilities and a great variety of 
metal fabricating equipment. 


This plant suitable for structural, 


tank or pressure vessel 


fabrication and to provide maintenance facilities for the 
many large industries in the immediate area. 


Included among the assets is a substantial inventory of plate 
and structural steel and supplies. 


Principals. only 


please, apply to: 


CLARKSON, GORDON & CO., 


Chartered Accountants, 
18 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Canada. 


FOR SALE 


WHOLESALE DRY GOODS 
BUSINESS 


Prosperous business in large city Alber 
Opportunities for expansion. Owner selling for 


health 


in 


reasons. Either assets or shares he 


can 


Address 


purchased. Good return on investment. 


inquiries to 


Box 850 


The Financial Post, Toronto. 





FOR SALE 
Leading lumber and building supply firm 


Retire to British Columbia and take on a new interest in the 
fastest growing Province in Canada, and one of its best resi- 
dential cities, cognized as the best climate in Canada. 
This business is ideally located on main thoroughfare six blocks 
from city centre on railway siding. Showing steady growth 
through the years and has excellent prospects for further 
development. 

Sales approximately $700,000 per year and profits are good. 
Can be purchased on a share basis or a depreciation arrange- 
ment on terms. 

Approximating $400,000.00 in value which includes land, build- 
ings, rolling stock, inventory and trading accounts. Share 
purchase price is $300,000.00 


Further information on request only. All enquiries will receive 
attention. 


Apply to Box 906, The Financial Post, Toronto 





SPOOL OSE See AS |e 


November 28, 1959 

New Brunswick -. : 
fae ‘Business Students Meet | | ANNOUNCING 
‘Leaders to Discuss Jobs Pees: Electrical Industries to) — J. F. Lang, appointed ex-| , The average yield on 114 divi- 


| From Our Own Correspondent 
| FREDERICTON — New Brun- | | (Canada) Ltd, (Toronto) — J. R.| ecutive vice-president. |dend-paying stocks on the To- 
|swick has obtained a $4,350,000 Special Correspondence ada; J. L. Toole, a vice-president | Platts, appointed manager, head| Ontario Hydro (Toronto) — J. M.| ronto Stock Exchange, as come 
‘two-year loan in the Swiss mar-| LONDON, Ont. — Students at| of Canadian National Railways. | = pany Bg A. =. erent oa » appointed general man-/ ee ane a cma 
“ i ° . ‘ distri , . . . ; . i. 
ket and plans to negotiate a fur- | the University of Western On-| Not a new program, the clinic| manager motor sales, central dis-| Oshkosh Filter & Softener Canada| up .03% from the previous week, 
ther loan in spring. | tario School of Business Admin- | this year did, however, have a| ‘tict: D. J. Kingsbury, manager, Ltd. (Brandon, Manitoba) — Gor-| 
a _ |istration got an inside look this > telat? Ir lud gees | eastern district; J. T. Freedman,| don Pass, appointed vice-president! The current yield compares 
The money, 20 million Swiss | : ‘try’. | DEW twist. Included in discus-| anager, motor sales, eastern dis-| and general manager. fang 
|}week at Canadian industry's ; ; ’ |with 4.38% one month ago and 
francs, was obtained from a bank- | key job sions for the first time were) trict; K. R. Brown, manager, Pa-| Robin Nodwell Mfg. (Calgary) 
’ ey jobs. | junior students, In the past the | 
forum has been restricted to 
only those graduating at the end 


istrict; B. N. Callaghan,| Robert B. Christie, es| 4.19% in the corresponding week 
| ing syndicate headed by the Swiss | cific district; B allaghan ristie, appointed sales ‘eo Po g 
|of the current term. 


THE FINANCIAL POST 20 
114 Stocks Yield 
Averages 4.43% 


tmpertant appointments 
im Canedian Industry, 
Finance, Business and 
Government. 


AUTUMN SPECIAL 


DOCTORS, LAWYERS, INDIAN CHIEFS 


Tired, exhausted industrialists: over 100-acres of treed, sloping 
meadowland. In the heart of the picturesque Fraser Canyon. 
Property runs to Fraser River. Has 10 miles of unobstructed 
scenic view. Only three hours from heart of Vancouver city. 
Leave cars and travel by train. Property has upper and lower 
meadows with fruit trees and two natural, perpetual springs to 
supply three homes on property—have plumbing and electricity. 
Ample water to supply swimming pool, lodge or trout farm. 
Suitable for development as country estate for week-end and 
holiday hideout. Excellent access to fishing and big game.. Suit- 
able for hunting lodge in winter, dude ranch in summer. Choice 
spot for a sanatorium. A give away at the price of $480.00 per 
acre. Clear title. Half cash required. Try a cash offer. 


Call Mr. T, Keys, CYpress 9-2292, Vancouver 
Or Write 3961 Francis St., North Burnaby, B.C. 


The London school’s 250 busi- 
ness students sat down with 22 
leading financial and marketing 
men, industrialists and industri- 
al relations experts for a day- 
long round of informal discus- 


lrary bank credit in spring with |Sions designed to help them 
| nal? the sedteeds ofa New Puiii- select the right employment on 
ee ” | graduation. 


swick debenture issue of 40 mil- | 
lion Swiss francs, offered through 
the same banking group. 


manager, switchgear department. | manager, oilfield division. last year. 
| Credit Bank and the Swiss Bank Big Inch Pipe Corp. (Calgary) — S. Royal Crown Cola (Toronto) 

|\Corp. Assisting in the arrange- | Douglas Turner, appointed general| Norman Ranney, appointed presi-| 
|ments was Nesbitt, Thomson & | 


manager. dent. 
|Co., Montreal, 


Here is the yield by the various 
groups: 
| Calgary & Edmonton Corp. (Cal-| Skiltools Ltd. (Toronto) — Donald 
gary)—Alexander Clark, appoint-| S. MecKeracher, appointed ‘wice-| 
ed president. president and general manager. 
Canadian Pacific (Montreal) — T. Stafford Foods (Toronte) — Clay- 
L G. Hughes, appointed European| ton M, Stafford, appointed direc- 
Job hunting for students and| passenger manager, at London, tor, marketing. 
|employee hunting for employers| Eng. Sweda Cash Register of Canada (To- 
% £1 ‘ is traditionally confined to the} Canadian Dredge & Dock Co. (To-| — — Brian Knight, appointed 
e annual business forum or| ., x _|  Yronte) — John F. Hamill, appoint-; sales manager for Canada. 
job cinie, od fied been called | S°°o"d semester of the term be-| | president and managing direc-| — 


“ause it is believed t set | 
in its dozen years of operation, | “\— Rll BY retbbeak df \-ag BR 


; | classes and student work sched- | Crown 
brought into personal contact (Vancouver) — William Manson, | 
HELP WANTED 


: € ules to an unhealthy degree. 
with prospective UWO business ‘ € | appointed director. 
graduates such men as Peter! Purpose was to acquaint the | Direct Mail Advertising Ltd. (To- 
Need more money? 
Investment news in The Financial 


Hunkin, assistant general man- | student with positions in which | soaeeiel aera ieee cn 

ager of the Canadian Bank of |he has an interest so that when | ponaldson Co. Canada Ltd. (Chat-| 

Commerce; R. J. Lisson, direc-| the time comes for him to select ham) — E. G, Haynes, appointed) 

tor of personnel, Oakville Plant|}a job he will select the right| president and general manager; A. 

of the Ford Motor Co. of Can-| one, one in which he will be 
Post can help you in many specific 
ways. Read it regularly. Subscribe 
today. 

in Canada: 

Elsewhere: 


Week Month 
Age Age 
Bh 


| Speakers made no direct job 
| offers and students filed no ap- 
| plications, 


Yeor 
Age 
Plans are to repay this tempo- % 


Common ssece 
Pid. & A. oes 
Mining .. 


| Banks 


Zellerbach Canada Ltd.) 





FOR LEASE 


LONDON, ONTARIO 


Large 
Ground Floor 
Location 
One half block from and on the 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


156 ACRES 
INDUSTRIAL LAND 


Level on (CNR) trackage. 
city limits, 41. miles from city centre. 


For further information contact J. L. CHECK. 


C. Jackson, vice-president sales. 
Federation of Canadian Personnel, 
same street as new satisfied. Associations (Toronto) — E. E. 
EATON SQUARE | 
Located on edge of | | 


Litt, appointed president. 
Suitable For ONE-STOREY General Steel Wares (Hamilton) — 
roan sins INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


D. V. High, appointed * general) 
or 
60,000 sq. ft. (built in 1952) 


manager, architectural division. 
Branch Office 
GRAND'MERE, P.Q. 


Hayes Steel Products (Merritton,| 
Ont.) Von R. Kaufman, ap- 
Total Area 6,600 ft. 
basement, dry, clean, fully sprinklered 
solid brick and steel 


pointed president. 
Home Oil Co, (Calgary) — George, 
Newly decorated, fluorescent light- 
ing ‘all new), fully sprinklered, oy 
air conditioned 
oil heating 


J. Blundun, appointed exploration 
elevator, plus side entrance, Cities 
16’ ceiling 


manager. 
heating. 
railway siding 


Psychological and Aptitude 
testing for 
Executives, Sclesmen, and Employees. 
Motivational Research and 
Market Analysis. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELLING AND 
MOTIVATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Suite 228, 398 Avenue Rd., Torente 5, Ont. 


Co-chairmen of the forum, |} 
yen -apmaamalimarat students David Scott and Terry | 
| Belsham, said the program con- 
| tent was descriptive of larger 
| industries principally but an at-/! 
| tempt had been made to present 

a balance between large and 
small cofpanies: 


$8 a year; 


2 years $14 
$9 @ year; 


2 years $16 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


Weber Bros. 


AGENCIES LIMITED 


— plus full 


REALTORS SINCE 1911 


Candidates must pos3ess sound background in sta- 

tistical methods, mathematics, psychology and re- 

port writing, along with some knowledge of ma- 
chine operations, research techniques and procedures. General 
knowledge of marketing and economic research is also re- 


quired. B.A. degree is éssential, M.A. or Ph.D, preferred. Salar 
$7,000 to $9,000 dependent on qualifications. . rm 


“We hope tobe able to ac- 
quaint students with the widest 
| possible cross-section of indus- 
try and types of employment— | 
marketing versus production | 
versus finance,” said Scott. 


J. I, Case Co, (Toronto) — John H. | 

Brinker, appointed executive vice- 
Consists of—large front and rear 
merchandising or office area, plus 


president. 
| Mutual Life of Canada (Waterloo)— 
3 offices (1 executive) and large 
built-in vault. Large heated ship- 


Cc. F. Ritz, appointed vice-presi- 
rec. or storage area, built-in elec- dent and a c tuar y; W. Hz. 
si Breithaupt, vice-president and 
secretary; R. W. Zirikann, vice- 

president and medical director. 


Speakers met students in the | Nuodex Products of Canada (Toron- Reply in confidence and refer to file 103. 
| business school’s seminar rooms 


WESTEROUNT REALITIES | where the Harvard case study | Li : me a | EXECUTIVE LOCATING co. 
| methods of business instruction | InK rivate, P.O. Box 152, Postal Station “K’’, Terente 12 
| } ’ onte 


FD dl aenpittee Public Power 
CAREERS 


MONTREAL 6, WE. 5-8541 | 
| 
In Maritimes | 

EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


10013-101A Avenue, Edmonton, Alta. Phone GArden 4-7341 


truck level shipping 


sign and display window 
wiring, City Gas services if re- 
quired. 

Two similar areas above, soon to 
be availabie. 


low taxes 


500,000 SQ. FT. OF LAND 
FOR SALE AT $190,000 


| *. 

| Getting Ahead 

| Astute businessmen plan for suc- 
cess; they read The Financia] Post 

| because it helps them make right 


decisions Yearly by mai] in Can- 
| ada $8; elsewhere $9 yearly. 


RENT... 


FOR RENT 
AT AJAX, ONTARIO 


20,000 
SQUARE FEET 
WAREHOUSE 
@ On superhighway 401 
e 35 minutes downtown Toronto 
e Ample room for expansion 


2 - 6,000 

SQUARE FEET 
OFFICE 

@ Lower taxes 

e Lower rentals 

e 130+ processing steam 


Apply Manager 
Box 5015 
BENSON-WILCOX LTD, 
186 KING ST. 
LONDON, ONT. 





eae 


| The format of the program | 
bes ood oy 
| Special Correspondence 


called for discussion on two 
|levels for students graduating 
|this term from both BA and 
MBA courses and those not 
| graduating this term. 

Company representatives ad-| HALIFAX — Interconnection | 
dressing junior students spoke! of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- | 
| for 15 min, each while graduate| wick power systems will be | 
students took part in panel dis-| completed in a few months, pro- | 
cussions with the men from in- viding spare capacity of 150,- 
dustry. After each hour-long| 000 kw (FP, July 18). 
session students were permitted The agreement governing op- 
to seek out the speaker repre-| eration of the interprovincial 
senting the employment in| grid was signed in Halifax last 
which he was interested and, in| week by Nova Scotia Power | 
groups of eight or 10, talked in- Commission, New Brunswick | 
formally. Electric Power Commission and | 
Nova Scotia Light & Power Co. | 

Main link will be a 138,000- | SALES 
volt line carried on giant steel | 
|towers between Tufts’ Cove at} 
Halifax and Moncton. 

The line is being built by| 
NSL &P from Halifax to On-| 
slow, by the N.S, commission | 

| from Trenton through Onslow to | 
the New Brunswick border and 
| by the N.B. commission from 
the border to Moncton. 

Total cost: $4 million. 

Largest share, FP  under- 
stands, is being borne by the 
private company. range financing of larger amount to 

Agreement will be adminis- || [5,25 {irected eanecially to 
tered by a committee, likely the |} pitas (itm “eka Gatablished market and 
general managers of the three Box 935, The Financial Post, Toronto 
utilities. The committee will de- 
termine the daily spinning re- 
serve and supervise routine 
maintenance. 

“The provincially-owned elec- 
tric systems will be working 
side by side with an investor- 
owned utility to study forecasts 
of the individual utilities and 
plan the most appropriate action 
for the good of the whole area,” | 
an announcement at the signing 
said. 


Most Profitable Real Estate 
Investment Available 


Properties leased to highest rated tenants yielding net profits 
exceeding eight per cent. annually after all costs, including pay- 
ments retiring the mortgage, For sound real estate investments 
contact 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING RATES 


$9.80 per column inch (one column wide x one inch deep) or 70 cents 
per agate line (14 agate lines = one column inch). Copy must be in 


Toronto Office Monday a.m. Display advertising in this section is 
payable in advance. 


Exclusive Listings 


REXDALE AREA 


heated 

18’ ceiling (clear) 
inside loading 
railway siding 
fully sprinklered 
close to highways 
27, 400, 401, Q,E. 


CALL MR. CORBETT 
CH 6-6171 


or write 
35 Vulcan Street, Rexdale 





Areas in business and industry 
represented by the 22 men were | 

| industrial finance, banking, in- 
|vestment, industrial relations, 
|personnel, advertising, market 
|research, sales management, 
production, purchasing and ac- 

counting. 


Flexible leases for future expansion Broad experience in 
all phases of business 


EXECUTIVE administtation, sales 


management, 


For complete details, phone or write: 


SLOUGH 
ESTATES 


(CANADA) LTD. 
Royal Benk Bidg., Toronto. EM. 3-9033 


ACCOUNTANT 


4 years C.A. training, 10 years 
experience. Desires full’ time 
position. Phone BA 1-7672 or 
write 
Box 942, The Financial Post, 
Toronto. 


sales 
Promotion and market research, Sound knowledge 


12 Shuter Street EM. 4-3161 


of consumer, industrial and plastic products 
sales K, mar- 
ket Willing to undertake extensive travel for 
U. K market if 
Now ava! lable 


Also export - import trade—t 


Members of Toronto Real Estate Board 


required. Age—early forties 


Box 889, The Financial Post, Toronto 





| The forum was organized and 
supervised by MBA students. 


GENERAL MANAGER 


Seeking participation In small to medium metal 
manufarturing Dusiness through investment or 
purchase Mechanical Engineering graduate 
with more than twenty years diversified en 
gineering and management experience with 
several light and medium engineered metal 
products Can invest $25,000 initially or ar 





Ontario Will Pay 
For Safety Ideas 


Suggestions for saving lives and 
preventing accidents on the 
streets and highways of Ontario 
can now win cash prizes. 


The awards, to be known as 
the Jack Hammell Highway 
Safety Suggestion Awards, were 
announced by Mrs: Hammell in 
commemoration of the late min- 
ing man’s interest in traffic 
safety. 





LETHBRIDGE 
ALBERTA 


The Key Distribution Centre for the rapidly 
expanding markets of Southern Alberta, Southern 
Saskatchewan & British Columbia 


PROFESSIONAL 
SALESMAN 


Young man experienced in merchan- 
dising through distributor and at the 
point of sale also industrial experience 
at top level. Well travelled. 


INVESTMENT 
AND LEASEBACK 
FUNDS 
AVAILABLE 


for the 
PURCHASE OF 
REAL ESTATE 


Another service through 


200 ACRES 


8 minutes from Sarnia City Hall 
2 Dwelling Units 
2 Gas Wells (1 operating) 
2 Flowing Wells 
1 Creek 
Rich salt bed underly 


$50,000 
estates or owners 
located in Kitchener 


Box 928, The Financial Post, Toronte 


"g property. 


Excellent as 


Sales and 
Administration 


Product Sales Manager, B.A. Honour 
Chemistry, with wide experience in 
development, production, and sales of 
rubber and plastics, desires senior 
executive position with small expand- 
ing company 

BOX 922, THE FINANCIAL POST, 

TORONTO 


industrial or residential site 
golf course 
stock or nursery form 


New Industrial Park with desirable sites 
with all services 


METHODS AND 
TIMESTUDY MAN 


— available 

— work measurement techniques 

— metalworking (and assembly) 
processes 


" q 
Price (to cl estate) approx. $60,000.00 ali 3 ‘ 
ar Descriptive literature & maps available from 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER 
CITY HALL — LETHBRIDGE — ALBERTA 


For Further Particulars or inspection contact 


ANGUS BUCHANAN 


Realtor & Appraiser 
211 George St., Sarnic, Ont. 
Phone Di. 4-6628 


Box 933, The Financicl Post, Toronto 
Seventeen prizes of $50 each 


| will be awarded for the best ideas 
|from each of the Ontario Provin- 
|cial Police districts. 


| An additional award of $150 


EM, 3-6191 


Industrial Realtors Since 1926 








LOCATE IN GUELPH 


THE CENTRE OF SOUTHERN ONTARIO 


Modern and Attractive Industrial Buildings in efficient sizes 


Consisting of 55,000 square feet 


or built to suit terrant. building or a possible hotel site. 


FOR LEASE WITH OPTION TO BUY 


in Guelph’s new and completely serviced industria] basin. 
Write for Brochure and Information: 


DAWSON DEVELOPMENTS (GUELPH) LIMITED 


P.O. BOX 531, GUELPH, ONTARIO 


“See Gee eee eae eae eee ee ee 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS FOR SALE 
St. Johns, Quebec 


TOTAL FLOOR AREA: 355,720 Square Feet 


Total land area: 19.83 acres 


Sprinklers and fire service system 


ideal location (24 miles from Montreal and equal distance 


from the U.S. border) 


All facilities available to operate large industrial concern 
For further information call Montreal, UNiversity 1-8185 


or write to 


ROOM 612, SUN LIFE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 


located in the most central and 


desirable area in Halifax, ideally suitable for large apartment 


Transportation, complete shop- 


ping, schools, churches, universities and hospitals in immediate 
area. Priced under $8.00 per square foot. 


NIGHTINGALE, 


154 Quinpool Rd., Halifax, N.S. 
Phone 3-6225 


DELANO CO. 


DOWNTOWN TORONTO OFFICE BUILDING 
7,000 aq. ft. alt conditioned, vacant, avail- 
able immediately. Balance of about 20,000 
sq. ft. well rented. Attractive Terms, Fore- 


closer. 
H. W. BENDER LTD. 
191 Dupont St., Torento, WA, 5-5191 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


To Clese an Estate 


Magnificent Spanish type year round 
home, sacrificed by Canadian Heir 
to close estate. Beautiful Sarasota on 
the Gulf of Mexico. Lot 150° x 167 
with sea wall and private dock for 
cruiser. 

1% storey. 2 master bedrooms, 2 tiled 
bathrooms en suite; separate dining 
room off spacious living room; private 
staircase off kitchen “to separate 
maids’ quarters over double attached 
garage. 

Garden of orange, lemon, Hawaiian 
papaya trees, flowering bougainvillaea. 
Exclusive residential location, sur- 
rounded by comparable homes. 2 
minutes to shopping. An opportunity 
te tive year round with your own 
Cruiser at the back door 

Pictures—our office. Priced to sell at 
$50,000. Complete details. 


W. H. SHORTILL — HU. 7-3855 
Shortill & Hodgkins Ltd., Recltors 
Members of Toronte Real Estate Boord 


SSS SS SSCS SSSR SSS SRS SS SS eS SK eee eee ee ee ee 


. INVESTMENT SITE 


STi PCC OOOO Ceeer. 


Lines, fanning out through 
existing transmission and dis- 
tribution facilities, will reach 
almost every consumer of elec- 
| tricity in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 


goes to the best idea from the 
entire province. 


Suggestions, not to exceed 150 
|words in length, must be sent to 
a provincial police district inspec- 
tor before Dec. 9, 


AVAILABLE 
VICE PRESIDENT-MARKETING 
Excellent 
record. 


business and academic 
For resume please write to: 


Box 925, The Financial Post, Toronto 





SALES ENGINEERING 


Graduate civil engineer with over 20 
years experience including design, 
construction, sales and management 
Interested in position where back- 
ground in engineering and sales re- 
quired. Willing to relocate. 

BOX 917, THE FINANCIAL POST, 

TORONTO 


REAL 
ESTATE 


A complete real estate service 
to Canadian businessmen . . . 


W. H. Bosley & Co. 


G.R. DUNCAN & CO. iimited 


Realtors e« Insurers 


Commercial, trackage and industrial sites; water front properties 
121 MAY STREET SOUTH FORT WILLIAM 


| directory 


Somerset House/27 Wellesley St. E., Toronto, WA. 4-2533 
RRS oo OE SSS 


available 


MANAGEMENT — SALES 


Successful background in sales and general management 
tion offering greater challenge. Presently employed 
vigorous, active, mid-forties. will re-locate, 


Seeks posi- 
food industry, 
Reply in confidence to: 


BOX 921, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE 


With several years experience at senior level in administra- 
tion, accounting, credit, banking, forecasts, taxes, etc, seeks 
opportunity where these qualifications can be used. B.Comm. 
Presently living in Montreal but willing to relocate, Excel- 
lent references as to competency and ability to co-operate 
smoothly with associates, customers and other departments. 


Box 926, The Financial Post, Toronto 


SITE SELECTION 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN 


ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 
LEASE OR SALE — 


ges 


GENERAL MANAGER 


Fully experienced in administration, 

accounting, cost accounting, and sales, 

Business Management expert, wishes 

to relocate in Montreal region and 

seeks executive position. 

Education: oe of Arts, Law and 
te 


MANUFACTURER'S 
AGENT 


COVERING ALBERTA and B.C. 


Calling on department stores, 
chains and wholesalers. Preserit 
lines in floor cxverin7s and hard- 
ware. Open for additional lines, 
not necessarily re'ated. 





November 28, 1959 THE FINANCIAL POST 23% 
. ADVERTISING SALES MANAGER 
the sales activity of our newest weekly publication, Heavy Con- 


proven sales ability, administrative potential, be a 

vv, thinker, and capable of dealing with clients on the high- 
evel. 

The right man will receive an excellent salary and ‘commission 


* NATIONAL ENERGY BOARD 
¥ OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
; REQUIRES 


ent. 
ly in confidence—outlining experience and other relevant 
information to: 
Personnel Depertnest, 
Maclean-H a Com) Limited, 


481 University Avenue, TORO , Ontario. 


~ CHIEF ECONOMIST $11,500-$12,500 
To. and programme Economic studies relating to pipe line 
and inter power line construction. 


ASSISTANT CHIEF ECONOMIST $10,000-$11,000 
_ To develop statistical material on energy problems. 


CHARLES 
EXECUTIVES 


& Part-Time Personne! Ltd. 


advertising 
Specialists in supplying 


rates HELP OF THE HIGHEST CALIBRE 


$9.80 per column inch (one col- J] to the 
umn wide x one inch deep) or 70 } | 


fa ‘ ‘ cents per agate line (14 agate li 
Reply by letter giving personal details and past experience, = ons ocean inch) Come con 


Sales Fields 
together with salary expected. All replies confidential. be in Toronto Office Monday a.m. 


HU. 7-1576 
TO: sone ee - this section ||| 19: EGLINTON EAST TORONTO 12 


DESIGN ENGINEER 


PETROLEUM REFINERY 


3-5 Years’ Experience Some in Maintenance 


display 
MERCHANDISING EXECUTIVE 


Attractive —_ for aggressive Executive Pp to 
report directly to Executive Vice President and capable of 
directing, training and administering buying force in an 
expanding retail chain organization. 


Candidates must Larers successful experience in purchasing, 
merchandising, advertising and sales promotion. 


Background of hardgoods or automotive line would be an 
asset. ‘ 


_ TWO ECONOMISTS $8,340-$9,420 
One position involves Energy Supply, Demand and Forecasting; 
the deals with Energy Statistics. 

~ For application forms and detailed information write immediately 


be , Salary commensurate with experience 
te Civil Service Commission, Ottawa, requesting Circular 59-851A, 


and qualifications Advertising — Marketing 


Remuneration commensurate with ability and experience. 


PE ee 


EI Oe YES pane at ge 


Career Opportunity As A 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
For A Man Between 28 and 32 


One of our clients seeks a man of the highest calibre and 
ambition to be trained, through their specially developed 
courses, as a Management Consultant. After successful com- 
letion of the relevant training courses, the man appointed will 
e required to carry out assignments, under supervision, in at 
least two of the following areas: Management Accounting, 
Production Control, Organization Studies, .D.P., Clerical Wor 
Measurement, Costing and Systems and Procedures. Their 
consulting work covers a wide field and subsequently there will 
be further opportunities for training, not necessarily within the 
areas shown above. 
Candidates should be between 28 and 32 years of age and should 
have the following background and personal qualities: ’ 
1, A University and/or professional qualification, preferably in 
Accounting or Engineering. ; - S 
2. An understanding of the techniques of controlling industrial 
operations, backed by some years’ experience in one or more 
of the above areas in an industrial organization. 
3. Ability to negotiate with top management. 
4. Ability to lead a team and gain the enthusiastic co-operation 
of colleagues and staff. : d 
This is challenging work and the financial rewards are cor- 
respondingly at : : ; 
Applications will be treated with the strictest confidence and 
w NT be submitted to our client. 
Write to: Mr. T. Reid, Paul-Phelan Advertising Limited, 


380 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 


REAL ESTATE EXECUTIVE 


required for a leading well-financed company with substantial holdings 
across Canodo. The man we wont will have been trained in, or, have o 
sound knowledge of real estate. If not with direct experience, he might 
be « Junior Bank Manager or mortgage man from banking, insurance or 
@ trust company. 


He must hove the ability to assess profitable COMMERCIAL REAL 
ESTATE propositions and make recommendations to his principals. Growth 
possibilities excellent ond of iriterest to those earning in excess of 
$10,000. 


AGE: up te 40 
Applications held in confidence 


Rubecubile Placement Devices 


A Division of 


LEETHAM, SIMPSON LIMITED 
Management Consultants 550 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal 


PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 


* Toronto company requires a production manager with 
the following qualifications; 
Epucation : Graduate Mechanica! Engineer or equiva- 
lent. Age 30 to 40 preferred. . 
Manuracturinc Experience: Substantial experience in 
mass-produced stamped metal products, with knowledge 
of tools, dies, machinery, processes, layout and operation. 
‘ApministrATIve Expersence: Substantial supervisory 
manufacturing experience, with working knowledge of 
planning, scheduling, budgeting ,cost gontrol, organization 
and personnel. 
This position is a substantial opportunity for an ambitious 
manufacturing executive to become part of an expanding 
world-wide organization. 
‘All resumes will be held in confidence and interviews 
will be arranged with desirable applicants. 


Reply in complete detail to 
BOX 937, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


INTERNATIONAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY REQUIRES 


SUPERINTENDENTS, ENGINEERS, FOREMEN 
Must be experienced in road building and dirt moving with heavy construction 
equipment. Work is in foreign countries. Reply stating qualifications and experience 


to Box 939, The Financial Post, Toronto. 


ESTIMATORS 


Qualified estimators for Harbour Construction Projects in the United States and 





| Astute businessmen plan for suc- 


Replies will be treated with strict confidence. 
Write to 
Personnel Manager 
Box 930, The Financial Post, Toronto 


GENERAL MANAGER FOR RESORT HOTEL 


A leading resort hotel in Eastern Canada is seeking a general manager 
to direct all its activities. Applicants should be between 40 and 50 
years of age with successful experience in all aspects of hotel manage- 
ment, particularly in a senior administrative position. 


This is a year around position offering a challenging future in a success- 
ful resort business amid pleasant surroundings. 


Attractive remuneration based on results. 


In reply, please state education, training and experience, 
and enclose a small, inexpensive photograph. 


URWICK, CURRIE 
LIMITED 
Management Consultants 
80 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario 


MANAGER 


Financial Planning Department 


Required in the Head Office of a large multi-plant Canadian company 
with headquarters in Montreal. 


Reporting to the Senior financial officer, the Manager will be respon 
sible for the administration of a newly organized department concerned 
with providing financial analytical reports on current operations and 
studies leading to decision on capital’ expenditures and projects of 
the Company's several enterprises. He will also be responsible for the 
administration of the centralized budgetary controls and short and 
long range forecasting of the Company. 


The person selected will work in close association with senior personnel 
of the Company. He will be expected to effect good relationships with 
the mony people with whom he will need to consult, and be capable 
of self-initiated action. 


Desirable qualifications would comprise an edycation in Science or 
Engineering together with a degree in Business Administration or 
Commerce plus sound financial planning experience in a major com- 
pony. An equivalent background would be acceptable. 


Salary will be fully in keeping with the responsibilities of fhis position 
and the background of the individual concerned. The future holds strong 
growth opportunity. 


Enquiries invited in confidence 


JOHN HOLT STETHEM AND COMPANY LTD. 


Executive Personnel Consultants 


1454 Mountain Street, Montreal — AV. 8-5274 


INVESTMENT FIRM OPPORTUNITY 


Investment House, with Head Office in Montreal, 
requires an experienced Stock Salesman who is capable of 
developing sales in Ontario. 


The successful applicant will be based in Toronto, and 
will have the benefit of the Company's excellent research 
facilities. Future potential in this position includes sales 
management. 


Our client's employees have been advised of this adver- 
tisement. - 


Replies, which will be treated in strictest confidence, 
should state age, education, detailed experience, present 
salary, and should be addressed to: 


WOODS, GORDON & CO. 


15 Wellington Street West, Toronto 1, Ontario 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Getting Ahead 
very 
interesting 
jobs 


cess; they read The Financial Post 

because it. helps them make right | 
decisions. Yearly by mai] in Can- 

ada $8; elsewhere $9 yearly. 


sales organizer 
to $10M 


i/e all chain contact 
with rapidly ex- 

| panding food co. age 
| 28-35; must have 
heavy chain exp. 
and DRIVE. 


salary, perticipation, exps. ‘ 


| c.e. base $7M+ 


structural bkg. & 


foreign countries. Headquarters will be in New York City. Reply stating qualifica- 
tions and experience to Box 940, The Financial Post, Toronto. 


WATER FRONT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Two water front superintendents required for Latin America, Must be experienced 


WA 4-8131 


in marine, dredging and cofferdam work. Reply stating qualifications and experience 


to Box 941, The Financial Post, Toronto. 


yorkville towers, toronto 
a. g. heighington associates 





Gray Osborn, Employee Relations Supervisor, 


CITIES SERVICE REFINING (CANADA) LIMITED 
Box 520, Oakville, Ontario 


SALES 


REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR OTTAWA DISTRICT 


Good Salary—Incentive Bonus—Travelling expenses—Com- 
pany car—Pension Plan—Medical Insurance. 


We need a higher class of Sales Representative capable of 
taking complete charge of his territory. 


Must be perfectly bilingual— Knowledge of construction 
industry and concrete an asset but not a necessity. 


Please do not telephone as only applications in writing giving 
full information and references will be considered. 


All applications will be treated in strict confidence. 


ST. LAWRENCE CEMENT CO. 


Attention: Sales Manager 
Suite 106, 4920 Western Avenue, Montreal 6, Que. 


An interesting opening 


SALES MANAGER 


A small growing National Company seeks a man 
qualified to develop and guide a Sales Staff. 
Selling experience and administrative skills essen- 
tial. This is an excellent opportunity for the right 
man interested in steady growth with a reputable 
organization. Our Sales Staff knows of this adver- 


tisement. Please write, stating qualifications, to 


Box 923, The Financial Post, Toronto 


AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEER 


Large Canadian manufacturer of transportation equip- 
ment seeks a qualified automotive engineer with sev- 
eral years’ experience — preferably with Highway- 
Trailer experience—to join its engineering staff located 


in Montreal. 


The successful applicant must be a designer with 
creative imagination and will work on design of new 


mode] trailers. 
Write, giving résumé of past experience and training to 


Box 924, The Financial Post, Toronto 


CANADA’S LONGEST ESTABLISHED ALL- 


CANADIAN SALES FINANCE CORPORATION 


Has openings for young career-minded men leading to: 


FUTURE MANAGEMENT AND 
SALES POSITIONS 


following an extensive development program. 


Excellent working céndifions, full employee benefits. Company 
car supplied while on field duties. 


Write to: Box 927, The Firiancial Post, Toronto 


giving full personal history. Enclose recent snapshot and state 
height and weight. 


WORK MEASUREMENT 
ANALYST 


Large company requires a man to organize and 
conduct a clerical work management program. 
Preference giyen to a person 30-40 years of age 
with B, Com. or other formal accounting training 
and substantial experience in work measurement 
programs. There is good scope for professional 
development and association with top people in 
related fields. Position offers excellent opportuni- 
ties for advancement at management level. 
Montreal location. 


Apply by letter. including fully detailed data 
sheet to 


Box 943, The Financial Post, Toronto 








SUPERVISING MECHANICAL ENGINEER - 
BUILDINGS 


(HEATING — AiR CONDITIONING — PLUMBING) 
Building Construction Branch, Department of Public Works 
Ottawa 


Salary Up to $9,420 


Fully qualified Professional Engineers with extensive 
experience in—THE DESIGN and SUPERVISION of 
INSTALLATION—of heating plants and systems, 
ventilating equipment, air conditioning apparatus 
and plumbing systems, are invited to apply. 


A detailed description of the position will be for- 
warded on request. Write to 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, OTTAWA 


Please ask for Information Circular 59-1214 


Engineers for Nuclear Power Reactor 


Fuel Development Program 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Required for expanding program in the field of Nuclear 
Fuel Element Fabrication. University degree or equivalent 
with at least 6 years industrial experience is essential. 
Knowledge of modern welding and brazing techniques 
would be an advantage, with emphasis on development 
and design of production methods, equipment and teol- 
ing. These are interesting and challenging positions in 
the rapidly expanding Canadian Nuclear Industry. 


Address replies to: 


AMF Atomics (Canada) Limited 
PORT HOPE, Ontario 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


With field and reinforced concrete structural design experience, 
to undertake organization and promotion duties in Ontario. Short 


training period in Montreal with permanent headquarters in 
Toronto. 


Applicant must be English-speaking, age 30-35, preferably car 
owner, 


Send complete resume in confidence of previous experience and 
present occupation, including salary requirements to 


DALMINE SCAFFOLDING LIMITED 


1390 Sherbrooke Street, West Montreal, Que. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR 
PALESTINE REFUGEES IN THE 
NEAR EAST 


invites applications from qualified and 
experienced candidates for the following 
international post vacancies: 


TRANSPORT MANAGER 


Responsibilities comprise both advisory and execu- 
tive functions relating to the efficient and econom- 
ical use of the Agency's transport fleet comprising 
400 vehicles with associated plant and facilities; 
overall supervision of vehicle maintenance; devel- 
opment of vehicle performance standards, and 
establishment of budget estimates; control and ac- 
counting for vehicle spares and stocks. Minimum 
qualifications acceptable are good general educa- 
tion and technical training in automotive engineer- 
ing or related fields; at least five years’ experience 
in a responsible position dealing with vehicle main- 
tenance and administration. 


VEHICLE MAINTENANCE OFFICER 


Responsibilities include direct supervision of main- 
tenance and repair of Agency's fleet in Gaza, com- 
prising 90 vehicles of Renault (buses and trucks) 
and Land Rover type; operation of maintenance 
and repair facilities and equipment; establishment 
and control of maintenance schedules, cost and 
other records; staff supervision and training. Min- 
imum qualifications acceptable are diploma in auto- 
motive engineering, or related fields, and experi- 
ence in a large scale transport organization. 


SUPPLY OFFICER 


Responsibilities include indenting for general sup- 
plies; compilation of consumption records; move- 
ment and storage of basic ration commodities; 
storage and warehousing of supplies and equip- 
ment; supervision and training of staff. Minimum 
qualifications acceptable are high level of genéral 
education and previous experience in an executive 
position in the supply services of a large organiza- 
tion. Knowledge of supplies and commercial low 
and mechanized stock accounting on punch cards 
an advantage. : 


APPLICATIONS 


Qualified candidates should apply in writing to 
Chief Personnel Division, UNRWA, UNESCO Build- 
ing, Beirut, Lebanon, clearly designating post va- 
cancy concerned and enclosing brief statements of 
qualifications, experience and age. Information 
relating to remuneration and conditions of service 
will be furnished by mail. 





60 Labor Hassle 
May Stall Seaway 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Labor 
t could snarl up next 
spring’s opening of St. Lawrence 
Seaway navigation. 

Talks have broken down be- 
tween the Seaway Authority 
and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Rail, Transport & General 
Workers over wage increases 
for some 900 maintenance and 
operating men. Union negotia- 
tors have applied for concilia- 
tion. 

The union wants increases 
that it estimates would cost the 
authority some $250,000 more 
annually. 

The authority refuses any in- 
crease right now. It intends 
holding a wage study to settle 
suitable rates for maintenance 
men in the future. This could be 
a lengthy process. 

It will be the first contract 
negotiated since the canal em- 
ployees came under the juris- 
diction of CBRT. 

Seafarers’ International Un- 
jon had made a strong bid to 
win the men. Most observers 


saw the SIU move as part of the} 


over-all plan of Teamsters Un- 
ion boss Jimmy Hoffa to win 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


DUNLOP APPOINTMENT 


H. S. PRITCHARD 


The appointment of Mr. H. S. Pritchard as 
Vice-President New Developments of Dun- 
lop Canada Limited is announced by Mr. 
G. F. Plummer, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Monager. 


i of the Seaway through 


‘MONTREAL (Staff) — Sub- 
stantial losses incurred so far 
this year by the structural steel 
division are clouding Canada 
|Iron Foundries’ profit picture. 

In a letter being mailed to 
2 | shareholders at mid-wetk, Pres- 
| Since then the men have| ident T. F. Rahilly said that 
| changed status from being di-| while year-end figures were not 
rect employees of Department} ye available, over-all results 
of Transport, to employees of a|o¢ Canada Iron for 1959 “are 
crown corporation. This, in the | not expected to show satisfac- 
union’s eyes should shake the} tory prefits”. 
men free from the complicated| , 
procedures that surround civil 


| var wae demands. 3 |share. Company does not pub- 
The union wants two things: lish interim statements.) 


|@ A flat 10c-an-hour increase; At mid-week, Canada Iron 
| across the board. 


| @ A leveling of pay rates that | 1959 low of $21% but still well 


his transport union “federation”. 


| will bring all employees up to below the high of $3734 reached | 


| the Welland Canal rate—at pre- | in March. High in 1958 was $37, 
| sent the highest. |low $25. 

From organized labor’s point} Noting that 1959 operations 
of view this is bad timing. With | had been difficult for the com- 
the end of navigation season,| pany, Rahilly said it was now 

| there is little real pressure from | evident that company’s struc- 
|a strike threat, tural steel division would show 

However conciliation can be | SUbstantial losses in 1959. 

expected to drag on through the| “arly in the year we forecast 
| winter, possibly leaving strike |# S™all Joss, but in completing 
action for the spring — a time | projects taken at competitive 
when it could have its biggest | Prices during 1958, much larger 
effect. | losses have occurred,” Rahilly 
CBRT wants badly to win| a . 
| something for the men. It needs | Paneng the reasons for the 
a victory to consolidate its posi- | 2 
tion as a growing labor power in | Cdn. Devonian 


shipping. Eventually it hopes! t »come Declines 


to oust all Teamsters and SIU 
elements from this field. Canadian Devonian Petroleums 
For the Seaway Authority it | Ltd. net income for the six month 
is a difficult problem. Ottawa | period ended Sept. 30, 1959, after 
has stuck to a no-raise policy| Pperating, general and adminrtis- 
for the civil service. If the Sea- 
_—s, employees a big raise Gross production income for 
in their first major negotiation | the period at $1,469,181 was down 
as employees of a crown corp-| 11% from same period last year. 
oration, civil servants would} 
complain bitterly. j}duction in price of crude oil, 
A strike timed to hit the/| effective April 1 this year, and 
opening of navigation could be a | an unforeseen reduction in com- 
near-disaster to trade along the | 
route. 


j 
j 





| offs, was $943,286. 


and July. 

| The successful results of the 
| pilot waterflood test in the Steel- 
man Field have established that 
the amount of ultimate recover- 


Chamber Backed 
| able oil which would be obtained 


Hamilton Report | by primary methods will be more 


Report and analysis of the city | than doubled by waterflooding. 
lof Hamilton’s five-year capital| Water 
| budget by Dr, C. C. Potter of Mc- 
| Master University in collaboration | near the centre of the Steelman 
|with Cliff Hale Ltd., (FP, Nov. | Field. 

21) was sponsored by the Munic-| The field operators are proceed- 


(In 1958, net profit was $2,-| 
| 454,983 or $2.84 per common| 


was trading at $23, up from its| 


trative expenses but before write- > 


This reflected the 17c bbl. re- | 


pany’s production during June | 


injection commenced | 
| Aug. 28 on a’ nine-section block | 


ipal Affairs Committee, Hamilton 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Pritchard brings to this position) The chamber paid the total cost 


thirty-two years experience in the manu-/of the report as a service to the | 


facture and marketing of Dunlop prod- city businessmen and the public. 

ucts. In this new capacity, Mr. Pritchard The report, of interest to other 

will be responsible for the development Canadian dities shows how one 
, 


of new products, both for manufacture 
ond resale distribution, under the Com- 
pony's diversification programme. 


[es Capital expansion projects. 


major city is handling the prob- | 


jing with unitization in prepara- 
| tion for extending the waterflood 
| throughout the field. 

Total oil production in the six 
|month period was 678,852 bbl., a 


15% drop from same period last | 


year. 
The production drop was caus- 


| Sinee Lufthansa and Air 


lem of financing and planning its 
‘tion east of Cromer, Man. 


| ed primarily by pipeline construc- | France already have Montreal- 
| Chicago rights, Air Union will 


Drop in Structural Steel Sales 
To Cut Profit of Canada Iron 


losses are low sale prices on 
structural steel as well as “de- 
velopment of new lines such as 
industrial cranes, roof decks and 
wall panels”. 


Rahilly said steps had been 
taken to correct this adverse 
situation as quickly as possible. 

These iriclude a reorganiza- 
tion of top-level personnel at 
Dominion Structural Steel Ltd. 
(a Canada Iron subsidiary) now 
|in progress, FP understands. 

Rahilly indicated that the 
British Columbia and Alberta 
plants of the structural steel di- 
| Vision, although hindered by 
| low, competitive sales prices, are 
expected to show small earn- 
ings in 1959. 
| All other segménts of the 
Canada Iron group, including 
the foundry division, are ex- 
pected to show a modest increase 
in net profit this-year compared 
| with 1958. 


Who Really 
Won Italian 


Air Paet? 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Cana- 
| dian airmen are still trying to 
name the winner in last week’s 
| Canada-Italy bilateral air agree- 
ment. 


For Canadian Pacific Airlines | 

the news that it had been des- 
| ignated as Canadian carrier into 
| Rome, via Madrid, was good. 

For Trans-Canada Airlines 
which had been trying for over 
|10 years to get into Rome it 
was a severe disappointment. 

In TCA’s eyes it has lost a/| 
lot more than just Rome. 

Under the agreement, Alitalia | 
— the Italian overseas flag car- 
rier — gets traffic rights be- 
tween Montreal-Chicago, Mont- 
real-Los Angeles and Montreal- 
Mexico City. 

The Mexico run will cut into 
| CPA’s business to some degree, 
| but TCA stands to lose more. 

Since Alitalia is a member of 
Air Union — which also includes 
Lufthansa, Sabena and Air 
France — the new agreement 
gives the union an important 
new piece of European - U.S. - 
West Coast business. 
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Mimico Presbyterian Chur 


CONTROLLED COST — 


November 28, 1959. THE FINANCIAL POST 22 


, Toronto, Ontario CRANG & BOAKE, ARCHITECTS 


CONTROLLED QUALITY 


This church was built to order . et 


The new Mimico Presbyterian Church is 
Canada’s first church to be built by the package 
construction method. 


Camston Limited was called in by the building 
committee to assist in planning. Camston 
retained an architect and engineers, and submitted 
several alternative sketch plans with fixed 

price quofations. 


Economies and changes were made until the 


CAMS 


LIMITED 


ENGINEERS 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


committee was fully satisfied it had the ideal plan 
at the desired price — all without obligation. 
Only then was.a fixed price contract entered into 
with Camston, and the church was built 

for that price, with no extras, no skimping. 


In churches, as in industry, the Camston 
method of package construction gives you the 
most building for the least money, 


LEASEHOLDS 


505 Eglinton Ave. West, Toronfo « HUdson 7-3611 Western Office: 202 Paris Building, Winnipeg 2, Man. @ WHitehal!l 3-5007 





now have almost daily flights| go to TCA. 
along the route. 
One bright spot for TCA: Un- 


) ly abandonéd and the way was services. Rome was essential. 
Discussions between Italy and | open for agreement. Initially CPA will serve Rome 
| Canada had frequently faltered | 


der the agreement there is al- 
lowance for a later Paris-Rome 
service that would presumably 


over the Italian request for traf- 
| fic rights between London and 
Montreal. This the Italians final- 


The way is also clear for CPA} with two Britannia turbo prop 
to push on with its planned| flights weekly starting March 1. 
around-the-world service, link-| Alitalia will use piston-engined 


ing present Atlantic and Pacific | DC-7Cs. 


The Directors, Officers and the trained personnel of CANADIAN AVIATION ELECTRONICS LIMITED take pride 
in the many special ways in which their Company is serving Canada electronically. Thé Eastern Division of the 
Company is primarily engaged in electronic Design and Development work; the manufacture of FLIGHT SIMU- 
LATORS, WEAPONS SYSTEMS and FIRE CONTROL SYSTEMS; and the repair and overhaul of electronic equip- 
ment. The Western Division of the Company is responsible for the Operational Maintenance of a portion of 
THE MID-CANADA LINE; the Maintenance of electronic equipment of the PINETREE LINE; and the repair and 


overhaul of electronic equipment. 
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What Executives Expect in 1960 


(FP Outlook Survey of .1960 vs. 1959) 


70% 20% 


23% 72% 


increase stay | about tl the same 


32% . 59% 


increase stay about the same 


27% 


SALES: 


Do you expect sales of your company 
during the next year to 


6% 


decrease 


AX 


decrease 


4% 


decrease 


10% 


decrease 


Do you expect the price of your prod- 
uct will over the next six months 


COSTS: 


Do you expect the cost of materials 
you use will 


LABOR: 

Will employment in your company over 
the next year increase 
WAGES: 7 4%, 
Will your wage rate over the coming 9 


vo increase 


ease 7 a 


PROFIT: 
increase 


During 1960 will your after-tax net 
° 
33% 


profit 
increase 





61% 


stay about the same 


23% 1 


stay about the same 


23% 


stay about the same 


35% 


stay about the same 


decrease 


14% 


27% 


decrease 


SPENDING: 


Wi!l capital spending done by your 
company next year 


alone are. cael as pennseieie of nels. 


Not oll lines add up to 100% because executives making no estimates are not included. 


Publication Office: Toronto, November 28, 1959 


Twenty-five Cents an issue, Eight Dollars a Year 


How Firms Will Have Fared in 1959 


(Estimates for full year 1959 vs. 1958) 


73% 18% 


increase stay about the same 


20% 68% 


increase stay about the same 


32% 56% 


increase stay about the same 


34% 50% 


increase stay about the same 


85% 14% 


increase stay about the same 


47% 19% 


increase stay about the same 


42% 25% 


increase stay about the same 


SALES: 

Did sales made by your company in 
1959 

PRICES: 

Did the price of your product during 
the current year 

COSTS: 

Did the cost of materials used by your 
company 

LABOR: 


Did employment in your company dur- 
ing 1959 


WAGES: 


Did wage rates paid by your company 
during 1959 


PROFIT: 

Did your company’s after-tax profit in 
1959 

SPENDING: 


Did capital spending by your company 
during the current year 


Figures are expressed as percentage of replies 


Not all lines add up to 100% because executives making no estimates are not included. 


6% 


decrease 


10% 


decrease 


8% 


decrease 


15% 


decrease 


1% 


decrease 


24% 


decrease 


30% 


decrease 


1960 Outlook: Record Year. for Many 


Rising sales, better profits and, for many companies, a 


record year. 


That’s the over-all outlook for manufacturing and mer- 
chandising based on an FP industry-by-industry survey of 


what top executives in Canada’s 
their own companies in 1960. 


leading firths expect for 


A summary of executives’ opinions gives this composite 


picture: 


@ Domestic sales will be up in 1960 for nearly three out of four 
of all companies, will hold their own for most others. 


@ Exports will show sturdy year-to-year gains. 


@ Net profits for over half of all firms will be higher than 


‘they were this year, will remain steady for nearly two thirds 


of the remainder. 


@ Prices will be stable in three quarters of all firms, rise 
moderately for most of the rest. 


@ Wages are likely to be up at least 3%, say three out of 


four executives. 


@ Over-all spending on new facilities will show a modest year- 


to-year gain. 


Mining 


Executives in Canadian mining companies are optimistic 
about the outlook for 1960, Nearly half of those replying to 
FP’s survey anticipate sales gairis next year; in domestic sales, 
about 14% expect year-to-year increases of 10%-plus; 28% 
anticipate 3%-10% increases. The remainder think sales will 
be as good as in 1959. 


Export sales will improve, say 
a majority of officials. Gains of 
more than 10% are expected by 
33% of firms, while smaller in- 
creases are forecast by 22%. 
About 23% expect to sell about as 
much abroad as in 1959. (Remain- 
der made no predictions.) 


These estimateg@ire in line with 
mid-1959 forecasts which indi- 
cated that 1960 year-to-year sales 
gains would not be as pronounced 
as in 1959. (Over 50% of com- 
panies expect 1959 sales will be 
up 10% or more over 1958 and 
about 15% look for smaller in- 
creases. ) 

Profit expectations: Better than 50% of firms expect bigger 
profits next year. Of these, 22% are aiming for year-to-year 
gains of more than 10%: 33% hope tolift earnings between 3% 
and 10.% Little change is expected by 22% while remainder 
predict moderate declines. 


Wage rates will rise between 3% and 10% next year, say 
45% of companies; 55% expect wages to remain at 1959 levels. 
Total employment in minés will probably rise next year. Work 
forces of about 56% of companies will be about the same as 


‘ 


in 1959, but two out of three of the remainder will add em- 
ployees. 


Other industry trends: price of products sold will remain 
stable, two thirds of officials say; remaining one third expects 
to increase prices moderately. Over-all spending on new facili- 
ties will be little changed from 1959; increased spending plan- 
ned by some will be offset by reductions in other companies, 


il 
Outlook in the oil industry is brightening. Four out of every 
five executives answering the FP survey of primary producers, 


a and distributors expect their 1960 sales to ride 3%- 
0% above 1959 levels. 


This is in line with the more optimistic expectations of 
those who made mid-year esti- 
mates of their 1960 sales. And it 
marks distinct improvement over 
1959 experience when 56% re- 
corded year-to-year gains, mostly 
moderate, while sales of 34% 
were “about the same as in 1958” 
and 10% -reported modest de- 
clines from 1958 totals. 


Profit prospects for 1960 are 
even brighter than the sales out- 
look. In half of all companies 
reporting, it’s expected that 1960 
net profit will be. at least 10% 
higher. Of the other half, two 
thirds expect a 3%-10% advance 

end thib-denatinled vp én quod. 26-1888. 
: Oil product prices appear likely te remain fairly stable 


through next year. Some 78% of companies predict that they 
will be making no change from 1959, Among the remaining 
minority, those expecting to be changing higher prices just 
about offset those anticipating lower prices. 


Other highlights! Oil industry labor force likely to be static; 
opinion split fairly evenly on whether or not wages will hold 
the line or advance slightly; capital spending on new facilities 
expected to level off, perhaps even dip slightly. 


Although the prices of many oil products slipped during 
1959 and the world-wide over-supply of oil overhung the 
Canadian market, the Canadiar industry is closing its books 
on a satisfactory year. 


In 1959, over half of all companies chalked up a 10%-plus 
gain in net profits; 21% registered a 3%-10% advance and 
among the remaining one firm in four, most earned about as 
much as a year before. 


Iron & Steel | 


Sales next year will continue the upward trend which began 
in the second half of 1958, say most primary producers and 
fabricators of iron and steel. 


Exactly half of all executives 
reporting in this industry look for 
a 3%-10% increase in domestic 
sales over 1959; 15% expect gains 
of 10% or better. About 19% 
think sales will be about the same 
as in 1959 and remaining 15% 
foresee year-to-year decreases. 

Export sales too will improve 
next year. Of thosé companies 
selJing abroad, more than half ex- 
pect higher sales; remainder see 
little change. 

This confirms mid-year fore- 
casts made for FP which indicat- 
ed the rising: sales pattern would 
continue into 1960. 


Sales in 1959 were higher than 1958’s in 61% of companies 
replying; 27% said sales showed little year-to-year change and 
the remaining minority reported declines. 


Buoyant sales will be reflected in 1960 earnings. Over 60% 
of executives reporting expect their 1960 profit will be higher 
than 1959 — with half of these looking for 10%-plus gains 
and the other half anticipating smaller increases. Another 11% 
say profits will be about the same, 12% predict lower earnings 
(15% made no estimates). ; 


Other trends in the iron and steel industry: 


Prices of iron and steel products will show little change 
from 1959 levels in over half of the firms surveyed; remainder 
expect 3%-10% price increases. Employment will rise in nearly 
40% of firms, 42% will keep work forces at present levels and 
16% will cut back the number of employees. However, nearly 
85% expect wage hikes of 3%-10%. Remainder hope to hold 
the line on wages. 


More capital spending will be done next year by 38% of 
iron and steel firms. Another 31% will spend about the same 
as in 1959; most of the others will reduce expenditures. 


Public Utilities 


All public utilities polled by FP expect the rising demand 
for their services will continue in 1960. 


Revenues were higher for all companies in 1959 compared 


with 1958, will show further gains next year. One in four 
firms says sales will be up more than 10%, remainder look 
for smaller year-to-year gains. 


Sales expectations are very similar to those made at mid- 
1959 when 3%-10% increases 
were forecast for 1960 by 60% 


of companies, even bigger gains 
by 27%. 


Of the executives who made 
earnings forecasts for 1960, about 
10% expect their profits will rise 
more than 10% over 1959. An- 
other 55% look for gains between 
3% and 10%. Remainder say 
profits will be about the same 
or lower. 


Year-to-year profit gains in 
1959: 31% of firms up more than 
10%; 25% will have smaller in- 
creases; 6% will be about the 


same and 19% will report lower earnings (19% made no 


estimates). 


Wage rates, up 3%-10% over 1958 for all companies this 
year, will move higher for 81% of firms in 1960, officials predict. 
Remainder expect rates to stay at 1959 levels. Total employ- 
ment will remain relatively stable. Additions in some com- 
panies will be offset by cut-backs elsewhere. 


Prices: Cost to the consumer of utility services will remain 
near 1959 levels, say almost all companies. Only 40% report 
year-to-year price increases in 1959, reflecting higher rates. 


Expansion of utilities will continue next year if capital 
spending plans are realized. About 45% of executives say they 
will spend more in 1960 than they did this year; a further 19% 
expect to match 1959 expenditures. 


Merchandising 


Outlook for 1960: Good gains for sales; marked improve- 
ment.in most companies’ profits. 


This follows a year when sales advanced fairly substantially 
over 1958 totals — although year-to-year gains in profits didn’t 
keep pace. 


On average, nine out of 10 merchandisers expect next year’s 
sales to be better than this year’s 
— with most of these companies 
looking for advances ranging be- 
tween 3% and 10%. Remainder 
foresee no year-to-year change. 


Year-to-year sales gains this 

, year were comparable: At least 

; eight out of 10 firms will turn 

in advances, in many cases, very 

substantial advances, while the 

remaining minority will do about 
as well as they did in 1958. 


Profit expectations are buoy- 

oA ant: 21% of companies look for 

a more-than-10% gain in 1960; 

32% expect a 3%-10% advance; 

31% anticipate no change from 1958; remaining 16% look for a 
small decline, or else didn’t make any estimates at all. 


Those expectations provide a bright contrast to 1959 profit 
experierice. Over-all in the industry, profits advanced only 


(Continued on page 24) 
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sf Exceptional Profits Reported from 


P 
MAYTAG 
UNATTENDED LAUNDRY STORES 


e An ideal investment for individuals 
or groups. 

@ Requires less time than normal 
investments yet returns higher yield. 


Investigate the unusual profit potential of 
Maytag equipped coin laundry stores now. 
New Maytag unattended Coin Laundries 
are a proven and established business— 
tailored to modern Canadian methods of 
living and shopping. The Maytag commer- 
cial coin laundry requires no experience, 
moderate investment, and can be managed 
easily without interfering with other in- 
vestments. 


Write for full information today: 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, LTD. 
. Dept. FP114 
P.O. Box 519 
Winnipeg, Manitoba ,.S 
N iy 
‘cf > | %, 
CI COIN-OPERATED WASHERS & 


action 


may save you money 


Don’t wait until you suffer a loss 
before reviewing your insurance 
coverage. Let us do it NOW, at no 
cost to you. 


Our experience can relieve you of 
insurance worries, and our 
facilities include Professional 
Engineering Service. 


TOMENSON, SAUNDERS, SMITH AND GARFAT LTD. 
INSURANCE 


220 BAY STREET, TORONTO 1. @ EMpire 6-7671 


Bridge & Tank is a cross-Canada team of companies 
with nation-wide facilities for the designing, erection 
and fabrication of anything in steel. When your 
future plans include bridges, structural steel, towers, 
storage tanks, drums, pressure vessels or machined 


parts, call us in to help you. At Bridge & Tank, 
steel is our business. 


Bridge 
& "Tank 


me 
HAMILTON BRIDGE DIVISION + BRIDGE & TANK WESTERN LTD. + VUL- 
CAN MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT LTD; WINNIPEG » RHEEM CANADA 
LIMITED; HAMILTON « VULCAN FORD-SMITH LIMITED; HAMILTON 
e THE FORD-SMITH MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED; HAMILTON. 











1960 Outlook: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


slightly with gains in some areas offsetting losses in others. 
Other expectations for 1960: 


‘Employment in the industry should increase appreciably 
— over half of all firms expect to add to staff, to some extent 
anyway, during 1960. (Employment advanced moderately in 
1959, too.) 


Prices of most products sold by merchandisers should hold 
relatively stable, if current industry expectations are borne 
out. About nine out of 10 firms say they plan no price changes. 
Remaining one in 10 expects to be charging 3%-10% more. 
(Prices in 1959 were relatively static in over two thirds of alf 
firms; up in the remaining third.) 


Wage rates: Up 3%-10% in 80% of firms next year, steady 
in the other 20%. 


Capital spending: Up slightly from 1959 totals, although 
there will be wide variations in different areas and sectors 
of the industry. 


Construction 


For the construction industry as a whole, 1960 promises to 
be a good year. Sales will be equal to or better than 1959 but 
higher wage rates will play a part in keeping profits at or 
below 1959 levels in most firms. 


Here is a breakdown of executive opinion about 1960: 


For 38% of companies report- 
ing, sales will be 39-10% higher 
than in 1959, while 50% expect 
little change. Remaining few look 
for moderate declines. These fore- 
casts are in line with mid-1959 
predictions for next year. 


Profit expectations are not quite 
as optimistic. Only 12% look for a 
3%-10% year-to-year earnings 
increase in 1960; 38% think 
profits will be about the same and 
25% expect a decline. (No esti- 
mates were made by 25%.) 
j Other highlights: 
Wage rates for almost two 
thirds of reporting firms will rise between 3% and 10% next 
year. The other third expects litile change, The anticipated 
year-to-year increase will not be quite as large as in the current 
year which saw wages higher than in 1958 for 87% of firms, 
with only 13% holding the line. 


Employment in the industry will be stable in 1960. Three 
out of four firms expect little change from 1959. Larger work 
forces in some companies will be offset by declines elsewhere. 


Price of products sold by almost all construction firms is 
likely to remain relatively unchanged in 1960, Cost of materials 
bought will rise 3%-10% for about one third, hold steady for 
other two thirds. 


Food 


Food company executives generally are optimistic about 
the outlook for next year. For the industry as a whole, sales 
and profits will be higher, although year-to-year gains won't 
be as marked as in 1959. 


Sales increases of 3%-10% are predicted for 1960 by 56% 
of companies surveyed by FP. Of 
the remainder, 31% foresee little 
change, 13% expect sales to be 
lower than in 1959. These esti- 
mates confirm mid-1959 forecasts 
about 1960. 


Company officials expect final 
1959 results will show better- 
than 10% year-to-year sales in- 
creases for 12% of firms, 3%- 
10% gains for 62%. About 18% 
of the companies see little change 
in sales from 1958 and 6% -ex- 
pect slight decreases. 


Bigger profits are anticipated 

for 1960 by 37% of. conipanies 

replying; half of these look for 10%-plus increases. Of the re- 

mainder who made predictions, 19% expect 1960 profits will be 

about the same as in 1959 and 32% say earnings will decline. 
(12% made no estimate). 


This continues the pattern established in 1959: Half of the 
food firms surveyed say this year’s profit will be betier than 
1958; remainder will show little change or small declines. 


Food prices will be about the same next year according to 
about 44% of firms. But 31% say product prices will rise 3%- 
10%. Only 19% expect prices will drop. 


Employment will be about the same next year. Three out 
of four companies plan little or no change. Remainder are 
divided equally between those expecting higher labor, require- 
ments and those predicting cutbacks. 


However, nearly 75% of executives say wage rates will rise 
further next year. (All companies replying said wages were 
up 3%-10% this year compared with 1958.) Only 25% expect 
to hold the line in wages during 1960. 


Textiles 


Nearly all textile industry executives replying to FP’s 
survey predict that 1960, if not better than, will be at least 
as godd @ year as 1959. 


November 28, 1959 


This is how officials forecast 1960 sales trends: 17% expect 
better-than 10% gains, 25% are 
looking for smaller increases. Lit- 
tle year-to-year change is antici- 
pated by 50% and only 8% think 
sales will be below 1959 levels. 


These predictions bear out mid- 
1959 forecasts for 1960 and indi- 
cate that the current year’s up- 
trend in sales will continue at 
a slightly slower rate. 


Estimates of 1959 results place 
sales up more than 10% over 
1958 by 33% of companies, up 
3%-10% for 42% and about the 
same for 17%. 


Profit expectations are gener- 
ally bright: of 41% of firms looking for higher earnings next 
year, 8% expect 10%-plus increases. Little change is foreseen 
by 429%, but 17% expect earnings will drop more than 10% 
below 1959. 


Estimated profit gains in 1959 follow predicted year-to- 
year sales increases — 33% of firms expect to earn better- 
than 10% more than in 1958, 17% look for smaller increases. 
Remainder are divided equally between those expecting little 
change and those predicting declines. 


Wage rates, up 39-10% in 1959, will show a similar year- 
to-year increase in 1960, say 75% of company officials. Re- 
maining 25% expect to hold wages at 1959 levels. Employment 
in the industry as a whole will be about the same — some 


firms plan to increase their work force, others predict lower 
labor requirements. 


Prices of textile goods will generally maintain 1959 levels 
although about one in four firms looks for increases. Total 
capital spending in the industry next year will be close to 
1959 spending (which for over half the firms reporting was 
more than 10% greater than in 1958). 


Pulp & Paper 


Pulp and paper executives expect steady, sturdy improve- 
ment in sales and profits throughout 1960. 


Two thirds of all firms’ look for a 3%-10% advance in 
sales in Canada and abroad. At least 10% of companies antici- 
pate a sales gain of more than 
10%. Remainder are counting on 

doing as well as in 1959. 


This comes after a year of 
good increases: Sales were up 
more than 10% this year in about 
one third of all firms; up 3%- 
10% in another third; unchanged 
or down slightly in the remainder. 


Profit outlook is comparably 
bright: A 10%-plus advance is 
expected by one third of firms, 
a 3%-10% increase by another 
third; little change in most of 
the remainder. (Profits were up 
reasonably substantially in about 

half of all firms in 1959; steady or down in the remainder.) 


Other highlights: 


Number of workers employed by the industry will rise only 
very slightly next year, Four in five firms expect no major 
additions to or subtractions from their payrolis; remaining one 
in five will expand its labor force by 3%-10%. 


Wage rates: Up 3%-10% in 70% of firms; steady in re- 
mainder. Similar increases took place in 1959 in two thirds of 
all firms while there was no change in rates in the remaining 
one third. 


Prices of products bought and sold by member firms in this 
industry likely to remain little changed next year, say eight 
out of 10 firms. 


Capital outlays on new facilities: Up slightly when the 
diverging trends within the industry cancel each other out. 


Beverages 


Beverage manufacturers are almost unanimous In expecting 
higher sales and earnings in 1960. This continues the series of 
buoyant forecasts made by the industry for several years past. 


Some 17% of six firms surveyed predict 1960 sales will be 
up more than 10% over 1959's 
while the remainder look for 3%- 
10% increases. This confirms 
mid-1959 forecasts when almost 
all executives said 1960 sales 
would be higher than this year. 


Year-to-year sales gains won't 
be as large as in 1959, though. 
Two thirds of the companies will 
finish this year better than 10% 
ahead of 1958, with one third 
showing smaller gains. However, 
1958 sales and’ profits of some 
companies were affected by a 
brewing industry strike. 


Officials are equally optimistic 
about 1960 profits. Increases of more than 10% are predicted 
by 339% while 50% expect gains of at least 3%. Remaining 
17% foresee little year-to-year change in earnings. 


Results for 1959 will likely show two thirds of firms with 
bigger profits than in 1958, with the balance either the same 
or slightly lower. 


All companies surveyed expect prices they will charge for 
their products next year and the cost of their materials will 
be about the same as in 1959. Employment in the industry, 
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Record Year for Many 


almost unchanged this year from 1958, will probably stay at 
present levels throughout 1960. 


Wage rates will be 3%-10% higher next year, say five out 
of every six firms. Remaining one in five expects no change 
from 1959 rates. 


Miscellaneous 


Three of every four chemical, drug, rubber and tobacco 
companies, aircraft manufacturers and other firms making up 
the miscellaneous category expect domestic sales in 1960 will 
be higher than this year. 


About 139% say next year’s 
sales will show better-than 10% 
year-to-year gains; 60% lool: for 
3%-10% increases: Little change 
is expected by 13% and remaine 
der predict a decline in sales. 


This is an improvement over 
mid-1959 forecasts when 10% of 
manufacturers thought 1960 sales 
would be up more than 10% and 
53° expected smaller increases. 


Final results for 1959 will like- 
ly show nearly 75% of companies 
surveyed have improved on 1958 
sales with 30% posting 10%-plus 
gains. A further 17% will show 
little change from last year; remainder will be down. 


Of the companies selling abroad, almost 50% expect to in- 
crease sales over 1959 levels. About 35% think exports will be 
about the same and the balance predict declines. 


Profits will be higher in 1960 for 43% of companies report- 
ing (30% look for more than 10% gains over 1959). “About 
the same” is the forecast of 23% of executives while 24% think 
earnings will be lower than in 1959. (10% made no estimates.) 


Other highlights: 


Product prices, relatively stable in 1959 for the group as a 
whole, will stay at present levels next year for most companies 
although one third expect to raise their prices. 


Wage rates will rise at least 3% over 1959, say 80% of 
executives (about the same number experienced a similar 
year-to-year increase in 1959). Only 17% think wages will 
remain at 1959 levels next year. Employment will be up 3%- 
10% for 30% of firms, will remain steady for 53%. Remainder 
expect to have fewer employees in 1960 than this year. 


Here’s the outlook for some industries: chemical and drug 
companies’ sales and profit expectations follow those of the 
miscellaneous group closely. Most rubber companies look for 
moderate, and in some cases, substantial gains in sales next 
year. Profits, too, will be up for most. 


Expecting sales’ gains are tobacco companies, glass manu- 
facturers, business form makers, publishers and auto parts 
suppliers, but most of these predict little year-to-year change 
in earnings. Outlook for aircraft manufacturers, as a group, 
appears less optimistic. 


Prospect by Areas 


Here is a breakdown by regions showing how polled 
businessmen compare the 1960 outlook for some key 
phases of their operations with their 1959 record. 
Figures are percentages of executives reporting. 


— UP — — DOWN — 
More More 
then 3%~ About 3%- than No 
10% 10% same 10% 10% Est. 


DOMESTIC SALES: 
64 
Prairies 46 
Ontario 56 
Quebec ...... 64 
Atlantic Prov. . 40 
CANADA .... 57 


PRODUCT PRICES: 


Prairies 

Ontario 
Quebec ..... 
Atlantic Prov. . 
CANADA 


EMPLOYMENT: 


Prairies 
Ontario 
Quebec ey 
Atlantic Prov. . 
CANADA 


WAGE RATES: 
Prairies 


Quebeé™, 
Atlanti¢ Prov. . 
CANADA 


NET PROFIT 
AFTER TAXES: 


Atlantic Prov. . 
CANADA 


CAPITAL EXPENDS.: 
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_ CANADA LIFE DIRECTOR An exclusive FP column of 


comment on the trends in per- 
sonal and business taxation. 


YOUR TAXES 


Among ‘Tax Haven’ Countries 
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Canada is a Minor Leaguer 


By JOHN G. McDONALD, LL.M. 


ELLMORE C. PATTERSON 


Elimore C. Patterson of New York City 
hos been elected to the Boord of Direc 
fora of The Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pony. ; } 
Mf. Patterson is a Senior Vice President | 
ef the Morgon Guaranty Trust Company | 
ef New York. He is a Director of The} 
International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Limited and is active in c number of 
public welfare organizctions. 
eer caer cece ener 
URANIUM MEET 
Ontario government will spon- 
sor a conference on the future of 
uranium and atomic energy in 
Canada, in Toronto, Jan. 11 to 13. 
It is expected to draw 500 dele- 


A WORD TO 
CANADIAN BUSINESS MEN 


Are you thinking of opening up a 
branch business in Evrope? If so, 
please consult me. | can guide and 
advise you. | am a Canadian Pro- 
fessional Engineer of wide experi- 
ence, registered in Ontario, resi 
dent in Switzerland in the heort 
of Evrope, and am familiar with 
Evropeon Industry. 


D. HEPBURN, P.Eng. 


26 Zwingerstrosse, 
Basel, Switzerland 
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HERE was some fuss in 

Parliament last spring 
about becoming a “tax 
haven”, which is supposedly 
a bad thing because of the 
large amounts of foreign 
capital that might make a 
home here. 

We observéd at the time 
that Canada has nothing to 
fear, It is hopelessly outclass- 
ed by other countries which 
actively encourage foreign 
capital investment by grant- 
ing tax concessions. 

This year, for example, 
Israel amended her Encour- 
agement of Capital Invest- 
ments Law, 1950 to provide 
for: 

@ A flat rate (28%) corpo- 
rate profits tax for the first 
five years in an approved 
enterprise. 

@ No withholding tax on 
dividends to foreign share- 
holders. 

® Top rate of tax on ap- 
proved investment income in 
Israel of 25%. 

@ A new resident of Israel 
is exempt for seven years on 
all income earned abroad, 

@ Double depreciation for 
five years in new industries. 


CHANEL 


PARIS 


7 





McCarthy & McCarthy, Toronto 


® Wide total exemptions 
from customs, excise and 
purchase tax on goods used 
in approved enterprises. 

® Local investments in new 
industry and almost all forms 
of foreign investment are 
free from estate tax, 


Sum for Services 
Is Taxable Income 


The recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in 
Curran v. Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue settles the 
“hiring bonus” question in 
favor of the Revenue, 

For some time prior to 
1950, it had been argued that 
because a contract to supply 
goods is a capital asset, the 
proceeds of sale of which are 
not taxable, a contract to 
enter into employment should 
be similarly treated. 

The Income Tax Act was 
amended late in 1949 to make 
it clear that an amount re- 
ceived as consideration for a 
covenant to render future 
services ‘as. an employee is 
taxable as income from em- 
ployment, 

The Supreme Court deci- 
sion in Curran’s case indicates 
that, apart from the special 
statutory provision, such an 
amount referable to. personal 
services is taxable. 

This means that a lump 
sum received in exchange for 
an agreement to render serv- 
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A&P Supermart 
Opens in Calgary 
From Our Own Correspondent | 

CALGARY—Atlantic & Pacific | 
Tea Co. opened its first supermar- | 
ket here last week. 

Lawrence W. Beebe, A & P| 
vice-president, says the. Calgary | 
store is the company’s largest in 
Canada. 

A & P’s move here brings to| 
five the number of big grocery 
chains in Calgary. Jenkins Gro- 
ceteria has 24 stores, Canada Safe- 
way, 21, Loblaw, five and Domin- 
ion Stores, three. 

Woodward’s Stores of Vancou- 
ver also has a’supermarket under 
construction here, expected to 
open for business early in 1960. 


The A & P store is located in| 


Macleod Trail area in southwest 
suburban Calgary. 


The company plans nine more | 


stores in Alberta, three of them 
in Calgary. 


ices of any kind is taxable, 

It is not necessary that the 
payee covenant to become an 
empléyee. Tax is probably 
exigible when he merely 
agrees to render services ‘as 
an independent contractor. 


Pension Society 


Is Ruled Taxable 

In Woodward’s-Pension 
Society v. Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue, the Ex- 
chequer Court held that a so- 
ciety formed for the purpose 
of “providing funds” for the 
payment of pensions to re- 
tired employees of affiliated 
companies was not exempt 
from tax. 

The Society (incorporated 
under British Columbia law) 
has claimed that it was or- 
ganized “exclusively for a 
(non-profit) purpose”, but 
the court observed that it had 
to make a profit from its op- 
erations in order to “provide 
funds” for pension payments, 
and was therefore taxable on 
profits earned, 

The Woodward’s plan in- 
volved the purchase of shares 
from the late Charles Wood- 
ward for sale to employees at 
par, Eligible employees pur- 
chased stock on a time-pay- 
ment plan, paying interest at 
4%, The Pension Society paid 
3% on its indebtedness to the 
Woodward family, and was 
taxed on the marginal profit. 

The plan reminds us of the 
so-called “Paramount Pic- 
tures” scheme which was 
considered but never adopted 
by that company in the JU, §S, 

Paramount proposed the 
incorporation of a company 
that would borrow money 
from Paramount in order to 
buy Paramount stock in the 
open market. The borrowing 
company was to be owned by 
Paramount. employees, who 
would thus be enabled to se- 
cure ultimate, capital’ gains 
from appreciation in value of 
Paramount stock. 

Woodward’s plan is not as 
attractive as the Paramount 
scheme because the Pension 
Society retained — and exer- 
cised — the option to repur- 
chase stock from each em- 
ployee upon his death or re- 
tirement. 


Don’t Overspend 


Expense Allowance 

Employees who are reim- 
bursed for expenses incurred 
in the performance of their 
duties are not entitled to de- 
duct any excess payments 
made from their own pockets, 

This rule was reaffirmed 
recently by the Tax Appeal 
Board in Beaver v. Minister 
of National Revenue, 

It seems that Mr. Beaver 
spent $5,000 more than the 
amount allowed to him by his 
employer. 

Mr. Boisvert commented, 
for the Board: “Who can 
possibly be in a better posi- 
tion than the employer to 
judge the reasonableness of 
an expenditure?” 

The Board also issued the 
timely warning that “ex- 
penses incurred for Christmas 
gifts, entertaining and pro- 
motion expenses are not de- 
ductible” if they exceed a 


BURROUGHS — 
NEW ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTER 
CENTRE 


IN OTTAWA 
TO SERVE © 
ORGANIZATIONS 
ACROSS CANADA 


Now! Put the unmatched speed, accuracy and efficiency of Burroughs sophisticated computer 
systems to work on your toughest, most time-consuming accounting and data processing problems. 


Even small businesses can get the big business benefits of Burroughs advanced E 101 and 205 
— computer systems. Accounting, statistical or scientific problems—these top-flight Burroughs 


computers will solve them all on a service bureau basis at the brand-new computer centre in 
our Ottawa branch. 


reasonable amount. 
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You see big names in 


PLEXIGLA 


PLEXIGLAS lellers 8’ 6° and 5° 6" high identify and command attention to this new Dominion Supermarket. 
Lighting inside the letters provides complete luminosily at night. Dominion Store sign, design and manufacture 
by Neon Products of Canada Lid. 


4 in 1 UNIT 


aid 


At peak speeds and efficiency, with customary Burroughs accuracy, both the E 101 and the 205 


will process punched card or punched paper tape and give you results in the same media or 
in tabulated form. 


PS igpay 


SINK - RANGE 
REFRIGERATOR 


Whenever you need them to handle a predictable recurring work load on a regular contractual 
basis or for peak loads or highly complex special problems—both computer systems are at your 


service, manned by your staff or ours. (Another Burroughs bonus—we will train personnel 
in computer use and operation!) 


te ret eS 


First used in 1951, now on over 200 
Dominion Stores; PLEXIGLAS letters catch 
the eye and invite business. 


leading merchandisers in many fields 
adopt sign programs based on PLEXIGLAS. 


Why wait or do without when all the advantages of high-speed electronic data processing await 
you at Burroughs Computer Centre. A Burroughs Systems Counselor and Computer Specialist 
can give you expert advice and quotations on the most economical method of handling your 
needs. Call him at PA 8-1924 in Ottawa. Or write Burroughs in Toronto or at 1322 Carling 
Ave., Ottawa 3, Ontario. Or if you prefer, contact your local Burroughs Office. 
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Whether the sign is small or large, here's 
the unbeatable combination of advan- 
tages you get with PLEXIGLAS: clean, 


Often competing for attention in the most 
modern shopping plazas, PLEXIGLAS signs 
are attractive in appearance, colourful colourful appearance, excellent legibility, 
and legible. To the public they signify complete luminosity at night, resistance 
locations that are clean, modern and ‘‘a to weather and breakage, 


good place to do business”. This is why maintenance. 


National Design Award Winner In 
1955 & 1957 


Stainless Stee! Sink with extra work 
space 

3 Burner Electric Range 

Full-size Oven for Baking-Broiling 


/ |] © 5% cu. ft. Refrigerator with 25 Ib. 
\ Ceud for thia new full color Freeze: and inner door shelves 
brochure, “PLEXIGLAS @ Spoce required only 48” long 


Chemicals for Industry 

for SIGNS”. 

PLEXIGLAS has brought One of 16 SPACE-SAVING models 
of clever Refrigerator-Range-Sink 


FLEXIGLAS in wea [NE ROHM & HAAS es 

— ee = COMPANY combinations. 

= OF CANADA LIMITED 
2 MANSE ROAD, WEST HILL, ONTARIO 


minimum 


Burroughs 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


It tells how 


Free booklet showing full. line for 
Home—Office. 


CANADIAN ARMATURE WORKS INC. 
6595 St. Urbain Street, Montreal 


PLEXIGLAS is a trademark, Reg. Canadian 
Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 





What U.K.’s New 
Trade Alliance 
Can Mean for Us 


Special Correspondence | 


LONDON —WU. K.’s new trad-| 
ing alliance — the European! 
Free Trade Association — now 
is expected to be ratified and} 
operating by the spring. 

Its impact is certain to affect 
Canadian export sales, probably 
reducing them in the short run, 
possibly increasing them if 
longer-term hopes are realized. 

For the U. K. the project has 
two aims: 


@ To provide business-booming 
new markets in the member 
group of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Portugal and 
Austria. 


@ To gird Outer Seven loins for | 
a give-and-take series of tariff | 
negotiations with the six nations | 
in the now prosperous European | 
Common Market. 

As civil servants have worked 
out the details (to be initialed in| 


Stockholm in late November and| 
ratified in December) EFTA| 
provisions now deal with in- 
dustrial products plus a list of} 
specific agricultural and fishery | 
commodities. ™ 


For industrial goods, the plan 
is to cut all tariffs by 20% on| 
July 1, 1960 and by 10% a year| 
on Jan, 1 of each of the follow- | 
ing years so as to create a duty | 
free trade area by 1970. 


Simultaneous with the tariff 
cuts, there’ll be quota increases | 
and a special clause in the draft | 
forbids the use of domestic sub- | 
sidies or other aids to offset the 
improvements. 


Fish and fish products, bacon 
and cheese are the subject of 
special bilateral companion ar- 
rangements still under negotia- | 
tion, 

Britain, for example, has 
agreed to allow 50% tariff cut 


|}on Danish cheese and bacon ef- 


ANNOUNCEMENT } 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY | 
APPOINTMENT 


| fective July 1, 1960 followed by | 


total abolition of the tariff in 
1961, in order to meet the special 


|problems of Danish producers | 


| and there’s talk of a 20% reduc- 





R. W. HUMPHREY 


J. W. Fowler, Managing Director of The 
Glidden Company Limited, has announc- | 
ed the appointment of R. W. Humphrey 
as Director of Branches. 

Mr. Humphrey comes to Glidden with 
extensive experience in the paint in- 
dustry. He formerly was president of | 
Humphrey Paint and Wallpaper Ltd. Prior 
to that he had been northern sales 
representative of the Glidden Company 
for ao number of years. He will be re- 
sponsible for the operation of Glidden | 
branches across Canada. 


| exported 
|are still being talked about. 


tion of the tariff on frozen fish 
fillets from Norway. 


On industrial goods, the two 
big problems of origin and| 
agreement on the processes that | 


|can be included (aluminum im-| 


ported into Britain, alloyed and | 
again, for instance) 


Treasury officials say pro- 
gress is “excellent”, however, 
with virtual certainty of general 
agreement by ratification date. 


On processes, for example, 
only seven commodities are still 
unsettled out of the hundreds | 
that come under general tariff! 
regulations. 


What does it add up to? 


For all the Commonwealth 
countries it means an end to the 
protection of Imperial] Prefer-| 
ence in industrial goods plus the 
agricultural exceptions by 1970. 


All told, it’s calculated rough- 
ly that a potential of some $50} 
million - $60 million worth of* 
industrial products, slightly | 
more in the agricultural cate-| 
gory. 


Affecting Canada in particu- | 
lar; Frozen fish and bacon con- | 


| cessions. 


| 


METICULOUS | 
CUSTOM- = 


“Canada will lose her prefer- | 
ential position,” say Canadian 
government spokesmen. “Not 
only that, but even with the dol- 
lar liberalization Britain — the 
major market we’re involved 
with — didn’t make changes in 
the ban on bacon and types of 
fish apart from salmon. 


“It means we're still barred 


| from the market or in a less fa- 


TAILORING 


for correct 
fit, well groomed 
appearance and 
comfortable ease 
e e a 


Custom made shirts — 
smart ond exclusive. 
Ties in harmonious good 
taste. 


£03. 


69 WEST KING ST., TORONTO 


Qo ANNOUNCE MENT See 


STAFFORD FOODS 
APPOINTMENT 


| 


CLAYTON M. STAFFORD 


J. H. Stofford, President of Stafford Foods | 
Limited, announces the appointment of | 
Clayton M. Stafford os Director of Mar- 
keting. Mr. Clayton M. Stofford, who 
hes served the company in edministraticn 
end soles copocities for many yeors, has 
brood experience in the food industry. 
In his new capacity, he will be respons- 
ible for coost to coast marketing of 
Stefford Foods Products. 

eo a cer etn er rane 
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|criminated: against 


| vorable position in commodities 
| that have long been traditional 


Canadian exports to the U. K.” 


Other goods: Chemicals, alu- 
minum products in particular. 

And in the case of automo-| 
biles, new arrangements will be 
necessary if Canadian produc-| 
tion sold in the U, K. is to sur- 
vive. 


Under present arrangement, 
the EFTA tariff cuts will mean 
that by 1970, Canadian automo- | 
biles coming in at Imperial Pre- 
ference rates will in fact be dis- 
instead of 
helped as at present. 


For the future: 


“Canadian manufacturers of 
useful light, items — not the 


|bread and butter lines but the| 


seasoning types — will find it 
difficult to get in and established 


jin EFTA,” government officials | 
told FP. 


“There is a surprising number | 
of these products that would 
naturally do well here by virtue 
of the high degree of specializa- 
tion involved (tailor’s scissors | 
for example) that will have a 
hard time under EFTA rules.” 


But, say the experts, this does 
not mean automatically that all 
this trade will be lost — that’s 
really out of the question. 


Instead, some of it may fail on 
straight pricing in competition 
with EFTA rivals to start with. 

Even then these could come 
back when Commonwealth eco- | 
nomies reshape their own pro- 
duction cost structures. 

And, it’s stressed, the longer- | 
term aim is to boos: total trade} 
and economic development to| 
the extent of providing a bigger | 
market for all goods. 


And, overshadowing the 
whole set-up, is British and) 
Scandinavian determination to} 
use EFTA to bargain for tariff | 
cuts with the Common Market | 
members. 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA EXECUTIVES ADDRESS 85" ANNUAL MEETING 


Balanced or Surplus 


Budget Would Contribute 
Greatly to Controlling Total 


Expenditure and Making 
More Funds Available 
for Private Borrowing 


Mr. J. S. Proctor, President of Imperial Bank of 
Canada, addressing the shareholders at the 85th 
Annual Meeting of the Bank, said: 


The General Manager has given you an informative 
and comprehensive review of the Bank’s operations 
for the past year and I would like to congratulate him 
on the new and forthright approach he has taken in 
dealing with the business and development of our Bank. 
@The year’s results are gratifying to your Directors 
and will, I feel sure, be satisfactory to all our share- 
holders. 

I wish to direct my own remarks to general business 
conditions in this country and elsewhere which deter- 
mine the scope and effect of banking operations in a 
period in the development of the Canadian economy 
that will require many important and far-reaching 
policy decisions to be made by bankers, by business- 
men generally, and, particularly, by governments. 

The vigour of the business recovery, which was 
already evident at our last Annual Meeting, is the 
most important development of the past year. Last 
July industrial production stood 8.5% above the 
recession low of August, 1958, which carried us 2.3% 
above the peak levels of the 1956-7 boom. The rise of 
7.5% in gross national product over the past year was 
almost all solid gain as prices rose only 2%. Employ- 
ment is now running higher than ever before and 
unemployment has fallen to much lower levels. 
Canadians are better off than they have ever been. 

That the decline of 1957-1958 was not more drastic 
is quite remarkable as deflationary forces then at 
work in the economy were powerful indeed. Inventory 
investment fell from a 1956 peak rate of $1,100 million 
a year to a disinvestment rate of $800 million a year 
at the low point of 1958, a net swing of nearly $2 
billion. From peak to trough the change in the annual 
rate of spending on machinery and equipment 
amounted to $800 million and on non-residential 
construction to $500 million. Yet despite these severe 
cuts in market demand, gross national expenditure 
merely paused in its upward march. 

The forces sustaining the economy and so account- 
ing for this remarkable behaviour of the national 
output in the face of the decline in investment spend- 
ing are readily identified. Consumer spending and 
government spending on goods and services both 
continued to grow as they have done for years past; 
there was a remarkably prompt and vigorous response 
of residential construction to government encourage- 
ment; and imports declined as is usual in recession, 

The upsurge of 1959 is strongly supported by the 
return of invetitory accumulation. Outlays on non- 
residential construction and on machinery and equip- 
ment are moving upward. Exports, after a slight 
decline, are expanding substantially. j 

In both recession and prosperity government now 
plays a role of a completely different order of magni- 
tude from pre-war years. A sum equal to more than 
one quarter of the gross national expenditure is now 
disbursed by governments in Canada. Government 
spending on goods and services alone has averaged 
about 18% of the gross national expenditure over the 
last seven years; spending on transfer payments for 
welfare and miscellaneous purposes adds up to a sum 
equal to another 10%. In addition, over the years, 
government financial aid to house building has been 
of great importance. 

This enlarged role of government comes with and 
contributes to high levels of private business invest- 
ment. The high rate of technological change and 
growth in world markets appears to provide a con- 
tinued outlet for investment and further growth in our 
external trade. In all these circumstances strains are 
periodically placed on our resources and inflation isa 
continuing threat. While fiscal policy has proved 
beneficial in combatting recession it is of the greatest 
importance that it should also play its part in curbing 
inflation, This méans that in times of boom the 
growth of government expenditures on goods and 
services must be carefully controlled and that the 
government should then balance its budget or run 
surpluses. 

A great difficulty in following such a programme is 
in making adjustments quickly enough to prevent 
anti-recessionary action from becoming an inflation- 
ary force as we move into recovery. One of the 
remarkable features of the economy in the recession 
and now in the boom is the promptness of changes in 
housing outlay to rise in recession and fall in boom. 
What is needed now is a means of greater promptness 
in adjusting government budgets during boom to put 
a curb on inflation pressures. In this the Federal 
Government must take the lead, 

Just as fiscal policy has played a role along with 
monetary policy in limiting recession, it must be used 
with monetary policy in curbing inflation. The 
continuation of government deficits at the present 
time is throwing a burden on monetary policy that is 
too large for it alone to manage. 

The easy money and lower interest rates of the 
recession have now given way to tighter money and 
higher interest rates. Indeed, interest rates are 
higher than they have been since the end of World 
War I. I feel that, in part, the present high interest 
rates reflect a situation different from that of the 
1930's and even the late 1920's. The high government 
spending, rapid technological change, high consumer 
outlay and prosperity in our external markets all 
make ‘the productivity of capital and the demands 
for capital high. Interest rates much higher than those 
of the last twenty years will probably be with us for 
some time. The interest rate, like any other price, 
will then play its role both in allocating funds to those 
capital projects which meet the test of being the most 
productive and in limiting total investment to avail- 
able savings. 

That interest rates'are now high and credit tight is 
not because there has been no increase in the money 
supply and in bank credit in the last two years. On 
the contrary, the money supply expanded rapidly in 
late 1957 and in 1958; this expansion.was accom- 
panied by the acquisition of $1.4 billion of government 
securities by the chartered banks. Beginning in late 
1958 and continuing throughout 1959 bank loans were 
expanded by almost one billion dollars or nearly 20 
per cent; this expansion in loans was made possible by 
selling government bonds at substantial losses. 

Despite this rise in bank loans the demand for 
loans expanded even more. I feel that much of the 
complaint about “tight"’ money is a failure of bor- 
rowers to adjust their thinking to the fact that we are 
in a period of high interest rates. We may also be 
throwing too much of the burden of controlling in- 
flationary pressures on monetary policy. A balanced 
or surplus budget would contribute greatly to con- 
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S. PROCTOR 
President 


ve 


trolling total expenditure and making more funds 
available for private borrowing. 

An important indication of the strain now being 
put on monetary policy is to be seen in the great 
spread in interest rates both long and short between 
the United States and Canada. The spread is now 
well over 1% between long-term rates and over 114% 
between short rates. Though they have been some- 
what lessened recently by the rapid rise of American 
rates the spreads are still wide enough to induce a 
heavy inflow of short-term capital and higher levels of 
new security issues in the United States. At the same 
time there has been a sharp revival in the inflow of 
capital for direct investment. 

The foreign exchange thus made available has 
helped finance our current account deficit, which is 
once more rising rapidly with business recovery. It 
has also made the demand for the Canadian dollar 
great enough to lift its value to peak levels, thus 
adding further encouragement to imports and the 
handicapping of exports. However, this is the pattern 
of developments which a capital importing country 
cannot avoid, Interest rates are driven ‘up by the 
scarcity of capital and by the attempts of the 
monetary authorities to contain total domestic spend- 
ing. Borrowing abroad also stimulates greater 
spending on plant and equipment and on public 
works. The tasks of monetary and fiscal policy are 
thereby made more demanding. This is a further 
strong reason why fiscal policy should take its fair 
share of the load. 

The structure of our balance of payments is being 
adversely affected by the growth in the deficit on non- 
merchandise current transactions. These are made up 
of payments for interest and dividends, travel, freight, 
immigrants’ remittances and miscellaneous trans- 
actions. In the last decade the deficit on this group 
of transactions alone grew from $339 million to $897 
millions, an amount which may be compared with our 
peak merchandise import deficit of $728 millions in 
1956. Moreover, this net deficit does not shrink 
during recessions as does the merchandise import 
deficit. In 1958 the merchandise deficit fell to $170 
millions but the non-merchandise deficit was still 
$865 millions. 

Our foreign borrowings and rising incomes are 
responsible for this development of a relatively new 
and inflexible form of current net payments. Borrow- 
ing involves rising interest and dividend payments 
and larger transfers of earnings to head offices abroad; 
these payments in the year ending June 1959 amounted 
to $618 millions. The prosperity it stimulates not only 
brings higher freight payments on imports but in- 
creased travel spending abroad by Canadians. 
Whether this new situation should occasion alarm 
may be doubted, however. Should our development 
pace slacken, tourist spending abroad would soon fall, 
as would freight payments with merchandise imports. 
Though contractual interest. payments would of 
course have to be met, dividends would probably 
decline. The fall in the foreign exchange value of the 
Canadian dollar, which would accompany any serious 
setback to the inflow of capital from abroad, would 
speed the reduction of payments due and stimulate 
the export balance by which these payments would 
then have to be covered. 

But no such drastic decline in either our exports or 
in borrowing in other countries appears now in 
prospect. The early return to convertibility between 
dollars and European currencies will be a fitting 
climax to the great efforts devoted to post-war recon- 
struction, particularly by the United States. It will 
be a major step toward the restoration of that multi- 
lateral trading world which it has been Canadian 
policy to promote and on which the fate of our export 
trade so largely depends. It should make it possible, 
in particular, to sell more goods in countries overseas. 

The most important contribution which Canada 
can make to a world of convertible and stable 
exchange rates is to use fiscal and monetary policy 
skillfully and vigorously to maintain a high level of 
employment and contain the forces of inflation. The 
current balance of payments problem of the United 
States suggests that this will be no easy task, especially 
if Canada plays the role in aiding the economic 
development of other countries which her great pro- 
ductive powers mark out for her in the eyes of other 
nations. In every year since 1950, with the exception 
of the year of the Suez crisis, 1957, other countries 
have been able to add to their gold and dollar balances 
through transactions with the United States. Ameri- 
can net.earnings on current account have not been 
large enough to cover the dollars being invested or 
spent abroad or given as foreign aid. By this situation 
the revival of European productive power and the 
rebuilding of their monetary reserves has been made 
possible. But such a gold dtain cannot be tolerated 
by the United States indefinitely. On the other hand 
the very revival of European exporting power which 
American policy has stimulated makes the correction 
of this unbalanced situation by the growth of United 
States exports all the more difficult. 

In these circumstances the United States may find it 
hard to maintain present levels of foreign aid; other 
countries, Canada included, may now reasonably be 
expected to assume a greater share of this burden. 
Protectionist forces in the United States are likely to 
use the present situation to push their claims to relief 
from the mounting keenness of foreign import com- 
petition. To solve such balance of payments 
problems mainly by trade restriction would be a 
deplorable reversal of the attack on trade barriers so 
successfully carried through since the war. The 
natians need now to re-appraise their economic poten- 
tialities, their international responsibilities and the 
domestic policies required to carry them out without 
disrupting, the relative stability of foreign exchange 
rates which has been achieved, and without reversing 
the whole trend to a multilateral trading world. 

For our part our potentialities are great and our 
responsibilities correspondingly heavy. True we have 
our problems. That nearly one quarter of our wheat 
crop lies under snow is disappointing; but crops have 
been largely recovered before in such circumstances. 
Our capital spending remained high even in recession; 
we have a seaway now in use; and our resource 
development continues vigorously. We are indeed 
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H. W. THOMSON 
General Manager 


fortunate, as people in other countries seem often to 
realize more keenly than we do. 

So recent has been the change in our productive 
powers and so unaccustomed are we to new inter- 
national tasks that we may fail to grasp fully our 
opportunities. We may too easily be fearful of the 
future of our trade or the loss:of our powers of self- 
determination. Yet failure to rise to our opportunities 
will preserve neither our trade nor our nation’s 
freedom. Only if we put our efforts wholeheartedly 
to the tasks of national development will our powers 
grow to match our responsibilities. 


Addressing the shareholders at the 85th Annual 
Meeting of Imperial Bank of Canada, Mr. H. W. 
Thomson, General Manager, said: 


It is my privilege to present to you today the 85th 
Annual Statement of the Bank. 

Last year when | spoke to you we had reached the 
end of a period which had seen a very large increase 
in the country’s money supply made possible by 
action of the Bank of Canada. Our deposits had risen 
in a year by more than 20% and this increase. had 
been refiected, not in increased loans, but rather in 
holdings of Government bonds which had increased 
$118 million, an increase over 1957 of 80%. 

Throughout the fiscal year covered by the state- 
ment presented today the total money supply has 
declined slightly. Thus it has not been possible for 
the Chartered Banks as a whole to increase their 
Canadian deposits materially and we have been 
working witha more or less constant total of resources. 

[he situation with respect to the needs of our 
customers for Bank credit has also changed radically 
during the year under review. The pause or hesita- 
tion in the economic growth which occurred in 1957-8 
has been superseded by a new demand for expansion 
and we have felt this demand in a new surge of credit 
needs. During the year we have increased advances 
to customers by more than $90 million to a figure 
more than 10% greater than ever before. We foresaw 
some part of this increase and a year ago were already 
taking steps to make a large amount readily available. 
The funds could only come from sale of securities and, 
due to rising interest rates, only by sales at a loss, 
which are being recovered from increased earnings 
by way of loan interest. 

As the year proceeded all reasonable steps were 
taken to be more selective in the granting of credit 
and to seek a more rapid turnover in loans. As a 
Bank we have always been conscious of the needs of 
our smaller customers whose chief source of credit 
lies in this Bank. Great emphasis has been and will 
be given to this aspect of our loaning policy through- 
out all our branches. Further steps in these directions 
will be taken but until the Central Bank allows the 
total of our resources to increase it will not be 
expedient to increase further the total of our loans. 

The figures to be discussed today have many 
satisfactory features, not. the least gratifying is that 
the Bank's assets total $1,011,507,546, a gain of 
$1,120,716 over last year. 

The statement of undivided profits shows that 
earnings available for distribution were $3,691,000, 
an increase of 19.7% or $607,000 over last year. 
These earnings are computed after providing for 
income taxes of $3,966,000, after depreciation at 
rates permitted, after contributions to Staff Pension 
Fund, also transfer to inner reserves out of which full 
provision has been made for diminution in value of 
loans and of those investments for which such reserves 
are permitted. 

Dividends at the rate of 35 cents per share were 
paid in each of 3 quarters with a final quarter pay- 
ment of 40 cents and provision was made for a bonus 
of 35 cunts per share payable December Ist, the total 
distribution being $1.80 per share, the same as last 
year. There are, however, 224,000 additional shares 
outstanding this year. After providing for the divi- 
dends and bonus there remained $1,453,000 to be 
carried forward and added to the previous undivided 
profit, out of which $1,600,000 was transferred to 
Rest Account, Undiwided Profits Account now stands 
at $1,572,316. 

During the year shareholders of the Bank were 
given Rights to subscribe for 224,000 additional shares 
of the Bank’s stock at $40 per share with most satis- 
factory results. Capital funds were thereby increased 
by $8,960,000. Capital’and Rest Account now total 
$53 million which provides a suitable base for future 
growth. 


Assets 


Cash resources are shown at $152 million, down a 
little from last year. 

Investments at $219 million decreased $94 million 
due to a reduction in holdings of Government of 
Canada securities, the result of a switch of funds to 
current loans to provide for the needs of the Bank's 
customers. Included in the holdings of Government 
of Canada securities are $64 million in treasury bills, 
a decrease of $4 million for the year. 

Cash and investments plus Day-to-Day and Cail 
Loans which are caiman as quick assets total 
$430 million and represent 45.5% of total liabilities to 
the public, which compares with 53.9% a year ago 
and 45.2% in -1957. 


Loans 


Current Loans at $490 million are up $77 million 
over a year ago and represent an extremely well 
diversified list of customers. As in former years we 
have endeavoured to meet the needs of clients 


engaged in every kind of industry and commercial © 


enterprise. Government bodies at every level, relig- 
ious organizations, educational, and health and 
welfare institutions are borrowers, as well as indivi- 
duals in every walk of life. 

A recent analysis of our customers showed that of ae 
total slightly in excess of 100,000 borrowing accounts 
more than 84,000 were individuals which includes 
20,000 farmers. Many of the remaining 20% were 
small concerns looking to the Bank not only for 
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Further Sound Growth 

of Bank’s Operations 
and- Business During Year 
of Changing Conditions 


financial support by way of loans but to our Managers 
and senior staff for advice and counsel which was 
readily forthcoming. 

You may be justly proud of the part your Bank 
has played in financing business, farmers and houses 
holders throughout the years. 

Mortgages insured under the terms of the National 
Housing Act (1954) at $55 million show a gain for the 
year of $13 million, a further indication of our readi- 
ness to participate in the Nation’s home-building 
programme. Outstanding commitments at the vear- 
end, most of which represent houses under construce 
tion, approximate $5 million which will be added to 
this asset figure in the ensuing months. Our portfolio 
consists of 5,679 separate mortgages and in addition 
branches of the Bank service another 1,750 mortgages 
as agents for Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion and others. 

Premises 

Premises Account and shares of and loans to 
Imbank Realty Co. Ltd. total $17 million, a gain of 
$4 million over last year. The principal purchases 
were an outstanding site at Bay and Richmond Sts, 
in Toronto where it is proposed to construct a fine 
modern building to house an important branch and 
to provide first-clasg rental space; a property at 
Portage and Donald-Sts, in Winnipeg where we have 
had a highly satisfactory branch for some years and 
which later on will be developed as the centre of our 
operations in that city; also a property adjacent to 
our main offite on James St. in Hamilton which will 
enable us to rebuild our facilities there at an early date. 

Branches now number 322, a gain of 16 for the year. 
Among larger projects completed within the year was 
a new building in Kitchener, while new modern 
facilities at Chatham will be opened this week. The 
policy of modernizing older offices and equipping 
them with new fixtures, also enlarging them where 
desirable, continued. 

In keeping with the Bank’s tradition of serving 
the mining areas far afield, it is worthy of note that a 
branch is about to be opened in Carol Lake, News - 
foundland, near the Quebec-Labrador border. 


Deposits 

Total depofits at $935 million show a decrease of 
$6 million from last year. A most gratifying increase 
of $15 million is recorded in personal savings deposits 
which reached a new all-time high of $485 millions 
other gains were $5 million in Provincial Government 
deposits and $15 million in deposits by other banks, 
Government of Canada deposits dropped $7 million, 
a decrease of $23 million was shown in other demand 
Canadian deposits and $12 million in other deposits in 
currency other than Canadian. We have continued to 
show sound growth, the number of deposit accounts 
now exceeds 700,000, a gain of some 25,000 for the 
year. 

Shareholders 

We are pleased to see an increase in the number 
of shareholders which now stands at 4,252, a gain of 
437 for the year. Of these 187 are residents of United 
States and 266 in United Kingdom and foreign 
countries. The average shareholding is 315 shares, 
The business that has been turned to the Bank by the 
shareholders is gratefully acknowledged. 


Foreign Business 

The foreign business of the Bank continues to be 
an important segment of our operations. Through 
well established correspondent relationships we have 
access to all market places of the world and number in 
the hundreds the foreign bank accounts on our books, 
In recognition of the value of this business and its 
expansion in more recent years to one of world-wide 
scope, the name of the department has been altered to 
International Department, and Mr. H.-D. Scott, 
formerly Superintendent of Foreign Business, has 
been appointed an Assistant General Manager with 
broader responsibilities in the International field. By 
the use of the high-speed teletype service across 
Canada and Telex Service to Europe, also direct 
telephones to important markets, we are well equipped 
to handle transactions of any size with dispatch. 


Staff 

The Staff of the Bank now numbers 4,013, a gain 
over last year of 149. It is pleasing to report that of 
this increase 113 are young men who are most 
welcome additions to the Staff at a time when.our 
branch development is brisk. 

During a year that has not been without problems I 
have been proud of the part which the whole Staff 
has played in making possible the splendid results 
that are placed before you today. On your behalf I 
extend to every one of them a sincere “thank you for 
a job well done.” 

A special word of praise is owing to our Managers 
who have had the burden of interpreting to the 
Bank's many customers the strict credit conditions 
under which we have had to operate for the greater 
part of the year. While the co-operation of our clients 
has been heart-warming and is hereby acknowledged, 
to the men in charge of our branches great credit is 
due for the manner in which they have dealt with the 
problem and retained good-will. 

Especially do i want to thank the Assistant 
General Managers, other Executive Officers and the 
Heads of Departments at Head Office and elsewhere 
for the splendid support and co-operation given me 
throughout the year. 

While on the subject of Staff I have pleasure in 
recording that extra courses for the training of young 
men to ready them for moves into fields of greater 
responsibility continue to have marked attention. 
Study groups, commenced,in Toronto last Winter, are 
being intensified this year and tellers’ schools have 
been established in several main centres. Discussion 
groups and instructional periods have become part of 
our district Staff Meetings and plans are being 
furthered to make greater use of such opportunities to 
train young men more effectively for promotion. 

More than ever it is becoming apparent that bank- 
ing as a career can be an interesting, stimulating and 
rewarding experience, and I urge young men of good 
background and education to apply themselves to it. 

My remarks today, have been confined to the 
statement and the business of the Bank, You, the 
Shareholders of the Bank, may look forward with 
confidence in full knowledge that the Bank is in 
gound condition, well equipped to provide banking 
service to an ever-increasing number of people and to 
share in the long term growth and prosperity of 
Canada. The problems that, present themselves will 
be handled by the Staff tiously and to the best 
of their great ability, and | am lent even better 
figures than those presented today will be commented 
upon from this chair in the future. 
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MONTREAL (Staff) — The 
| Atlantic Provinces have joined 
organized: labor in a hard: push 


| problems — particularly those 
concerning railways—to a crisis, 

Not that the two are formal 
allies, Far from it. 

But both have their own rea- 
|sons for bringing matters to a 
| head. 

Meanwhile, the federal gov- 
ernment—with no inexpensive 
solutions in sight—ig likely to 
favor delay 
sive study. 

ire that any massive solu- 
be for its 
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Labor’s 
with” 


pressure to “get it 
over stems from the dis- 
| agreement over wages between 
CANADA PERMANENT |the railways and the non-oper- 


MORTGAGE CORPORATION | ating rai] unions (FP, Nov. 14). 


'The latter contend national 
Over 100 Years of Service to Canadians | transport policies have unfairly 
| held down wages. 

The Atlantic Provinces want 
| to attack the transport tangle 
| immediately for another reason, 
| They think any delay will 
cause further deterioration of 
; ! |their position in the Canadian 
I | economy. 
cal | This opinion was obvious in 
| recent East Coast hearings of 
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Atlantic Provinces 
prolonged railway dispute 
blow to economic recovery ... 


to force the nation’s transport | 


and continued in-| 
t can be reason- 


Ask Showdown 
On Rail Rift 


see a 
a 


the federal Royal Commission 
on Transportation. 

Although three of the four 
Atlantic provincia] governments 
are Conservative—like the fed- 
eral government—the language 
used was extremely blunt, 

What it boiled down to, in 
most cases, was a demand for 
additional federal help to cut 


Newfoundland’s 
Special Problem 


think they 
problem to 


Newfoundlanders 
have the transport: 
end them all. 

They can fly to London, Eng, 
more quickly than to Ottawa. 

A resident of St. John’: is 
closer to Berlin*or Stockholm 
than to B. C. However, the Cana- 
dian Tariff structure, the Royal 
Commission on Transportation 
was told, channels Newfoundland 
purchases to Canadian companies 
rather than to those abroad. 


transport costs for 
Provinces shippers. 

No one was shy about asking 
for more subsidies, They almost 
invariably based their case on 
“right”, 

The royal commissioners were 
told that the promised ability of 
| the Maritimes to supply central 
|Canadian markets was an in- 


| 


Atlantic 


| tegral part of Confederation it- 
jself and that construction of a 
| railway between the East Coast 
|}and Central Canada, combined 
| with special subsidies on move- 
j}ment of goods, was a recogni- 
tion of this “obligation”. 

Yet, said one brief after 
another, this goal hadn’t been 
achieved. Now it was up to 
| Ottawa—presumably with some 
|helpful suggestions from the 
|} commission—to make good. 

Conservative Premier Hugh 
John Flemming of New Bruns- 
wick commented: 

“Most attempts at correction 
have proved abortive, ,.. The 
economy of the province is once 
more under heavy pressure from 
the discriminatory effect of 
changes which have taken 
place.” 

Flemming said New Bruns- 
wickers must be assured: 

@ Access to Central Canadian 
markets, 

@ Protection against the heavy 
effect of horizontal] rai] freight 
rate increases. 

@ A guarantee against further 
deterioration of their transpott 
position. 


were nervous about the effect 
lof future advances in 


River. 

They foresaw a reduction in 
tonnage moving through Saint 
| John and Halifax. And they ob- 
| viously believed that measures 
| should be taken to prevent this. 

Yet to hinder development of 
winter shipping in the St. Law- 
rence would be political dyna- 
mite for Ottawa. 

A solution might be to accede 
to Atlantic Provinces’ requests 
for major transport projects— 
a causeway to Prince Edward 
Island, the Chignecto canal, a 
special corridor road from New 
Brunswick through Maine to 
Quebec, fatter subventions to 
help sell Nova Scotia coal, fed- 
eral aid in development of a 
| large new port at Bay d’Espoir 
|in Newfoundland. 

But these would cost a lot of 
| money—money the federal gov- 
jernment doesn’t have to spare 
| right now. 
| East Coast industry turned 
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Flemming and other witnesses | 


winter | 
| navigation of the St. Lawrence 





November 28, 1959 


Seaway Carries 72% More 
Tonnage Than Old Canals 


Preliminary traffic statistics 
show that 17.4 million tons of 
cargo moved through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway (Montreal- 
Lake Ontario) in the current} 
navigation season to the end of} 


| October. 


This is 7.3 million tons, or 
2%, more than carried by the! 
old canals in the corresponding | 
period of 1958. 


More about the Seaway, p. 10, } 
The upbound movement in-| 
creased by 5.5 million tons| 
(1289) and the downbound by | 
1.8 million tons (31%). Bulk] 
cargo was 91% of the total. 
Cargo carried during October | 
amounted to 2.8 million tons of 


out in force to back the urgent | 


| demand for help. 


Acadia-Atlantic Sugar Refin- 


‘| eries Ltd.—which presented a| 
| detailed analysis of its compe- 


titive position — said “huge 
transportation difficulties” are 
building up against Atlantic in- 
dustries. 

The big sugar company sug- 
gested that Ottawa concentrate 
on helping to move Atlantic 
products to markets outside the 
four eastern provinces, 

It might even be necessary to 
give a subvention sufficient to 
cover the full Maritime Prov- 
inces portion of freight ‘rates 
westbound out of the area, 

This would, in effect, put 
Maritime Provinces producers 
on the border of Central Can- 
ada. 

The deep concern with the 
transport problem was mirror-| 
ed in a surprising suggestion | 
from the Conservative govern- | 
ment of P.E.I, It said full na-}| 
tionalization of the railways | 
looked desirable. | 

This was startling evidence of | 
the witnesses’ general desire to | 
use almost any technique to liit 
the transport cost burden, 

Witnesses’ unanimous opin- | 
ion: 

Every passing year makes it | 
tougher on the Atlantic Prov- | 
inces. 

Transport costs are rising| 
more rapidly in the area than | 
in the rest of Canada, while per 
capita income and production | 
figures are rising more slowly. 
This erodes markets and the 
standard of living. 


| industrial 
| borough, Ont. 


which 64% was upbound. The 
total was 75% above October, 
1958. 

Cargo transported through 
the Welland Canal to the end of 
October totaled 28.8 million 
tons, which was 24% greater 
than the traffic for the corre- 
sponding period of 1958. 

Upbound movement increased 
by 94% and downbound by 3°%. 

During the month of October 
this year the notable increase 
in upbound movement con- 
tinued, while the downbound 
tonnage was below that of Oc- 
tober, 1958. 


The total for the month was 
3.27 million tons. as compared 


| with 2.7 million tons in October, 


1958. 


By the end of October, 5,861 
vessels had passed through the 
St. Lambert Lock, either up- 


| bound or downbound. 
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SHELDON 


UNIT HEATERS 


Through passages on the Wel- | 


land canal for the same period 


/numbered 6,771. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


HOWDEN EXPANDS 
EASTERN SERVICES 


E. A. BURGESS 
D.S.M.; MiMarE; AMIiplantE 


E. A. Burgess has been appointed Eastern | 


Area Manager of James Howden and 


Company of Canada Limited, it is an- | 
| nounced by William MacOwan, Manag- 
ing Director. Mr. Burgess will direct on | 


expanding sales and service program 
toward Eastern ‘Canada from the firm's 
Montreal office, 
He was formerly Chief Engineer at the 
manufacturing plant of the power and 
equipment compony in Scar- 





1255 University Street. | 
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bec. The claims are held jointly 
with Tazin Mines, Drilling would 
follow geophysical surveys for 
which preparations are under 
way. 


PLANS DRILLING 
Mid-Chibougamau Mines plans 
a prdégram of diamond drilling 
on a group of claims held in Jou- 
tel township, northwestern Que- 
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industrial Growth 


Manufacturing plants anew to 
Canada; expansions of existing 


industry actoss the aation. 


New Toronto tons daily. It uses a new process 
I eenneeneeeennneeeeEEe 


for manufacturing charcoal bri- 

Anaconda American -Brass|quettes on a continuous basis. 
Ltd., has its new reversing hot} Raw material is cedar sawdust. 
rolling mill in production just 
sevén months from start of con- | 
struction (FP, Nov. 21). 

Mill can roll heat copper and | 
copper 
to aA — a slant tetera good-quality lumber, About 30 
thick, and up to a maximum of men are ernployed on two shifts. 
60 in. Projects under way: 

Machine reverses or rolls in Canadian Kenworth 
opposite directions, thereby} Burnaby: Addition to 
greatly increasing speed of the| truck body plant. 
rolling operation. A six-inch! Commercial Body Builders 
thick copper cake can be reduc-|,id Burnaby: $75,000 new 
ed to a gauge of .200 in. in just} truck body plant replacing pre- 
two minutes. sent plant. 

Mill cost around $2 million} Or aa P 
and electrical equipment alone) 4. (+. 14d: B malay Peer cr oes 
is worth $500,000. Supplemen- | ee ee ee ait 
tary equipment includes a gas- replacing present facilities for 
fired, walking-beam type fur- eat of construction 
nace, conveyors, run-out tables. Peto stles. D i 
shear, pickle line for cleaning | British American Chemical 

| Co., Burnaby: $70,000 new anti- 


copper and a coiler. 
Up-to-date mechanical handl- freeze plant replacing present 


ing equipment permits entire | facilities. 
operation to be handled by a/ 
crew of three. 

Largest motor, which drives| 


Cambrian Lumber 
Ltd., Victoria, is now buying 
salvage lumber from mills and 


Ltd., 


motor 


Contemplated: 
Smith Lithograph Co., Rich- 


;mond: $500,000 new printing 


the generator for supplying de} a14 carton plant to replace pre- | 


current to main mill motor is 

rated at 1750 hp while main| 

motor delivers 1500 hp. Ninety-| 

two additional motors and gen- 

erators are needed to operate 

the mill. Holdfast Natural Resources 
A $1 million new Four- High | Ltd., Port Alberni: New plant | 

non-reversing cold rolling mill | manufacturing pozzolan, a con- 

is stepping up the company’s | crete hardening material. 

sheet metal production to a new 

high. The new 1,000-hp mill 

ean roll 5,000 Ib. of coils of 

copper and copper alloys to 40 

in. in width. 


Tilbury, Ont. 


Tyler Refrigeration Corp., | 
Niles, Mich., has formed a new | 
manufacturing and sales sub- 
sidiary in Canada. Known 4 


sent facilities. Construction 
| starts this winter with opera- 
|tions scheduled to start late 
1960. 


Canadian Tyler Refrigeration 
Ltd., the company will start 
manufacturing for the first time 
in Canada full range of refriger- 
ation units this year at its plant 
in Tilbury, Ont. 

As in the past, all sales activi- 
ties will be channelled through 
the Tyler office at 732 Spadina 
Ave., Toronto. 

Robert L. Tyler, Sr., presi- 
dent, Tyler Refrigeration Corp., 
said sales of equipment in Can- 
ada had reached the point where 
it had become necessary to start 
manufacturing in Canada. 

One of the largest manufac- 
turers of supermarket and in- 
dependent grocery refrigeration 
units in the world, Tyler mar- 
kets its products on four 
continents. 

Directors of the new Cana- 
dian company: R. L, Tyler, Sr., 
George H. Mayhew, S. D. Van- 
der Weg, all of Niles, Mich.; 
Howard A. Small, Toronto, and 
W. H. Olsen, Tilbury. 

Mr. Small is also general 
manager of the Canadian com- 
pany. Manufacturing manager 
at Tilbury will be K, D. Mihills 
of Smyrna, Del., and Duncan 
C. Goggan is office manager. 


Montreal 


Saskatchewan | Power Corp., 
has awarded a $2.7 million tur- 
bine contract to of Johnson & 
Co. (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 

Contract involves supply, de- 
livery and installation of six 
46,000-hp turbines for the 
Squaw Rapids development at 
Carrot River, Sask. 

The turbines will be designed 
in Montreal and manufactured 
by Sorel Industries Ltd., Sorel, 
Que. Turbine contract involves 
many thousands of man hours of 
employment for Sorel, previous- 
ly considered one of the areas of 
Quebec hardest-hit by unem- 
ployment. 


Windsor 


Sherman Laboratories, De-| 
troit, Mich., will build a Cana-| 
dian plant in the Sandwich West | 
industrial park, Windsor area. 

Construction will start short- | 
ly on a one-story building | 
containing 5,000 sq. ft. Trace & 
Glos, Windsor architect is pre- 
paring plans for the building. 

Sherman Laboratories is a 
manufacturer of pharmaceuti- | 
cals and biologicals. 

In 1952, Greater Windsor In- 
dustrial Commission states, 35% 
of Windsor labor was non-auto- 
motive. In 1958, the figure was 
48%. Each new non-automotive 
plant is giving the city a greater 
degree of stability and progress. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics | 
has forecast an expenditure of 
$28.8 million on new plants and 
equipment for the area during 
1959. To date, building permits 
substantiate these figures, with 
expenditure up about 63% over 
1958. 


British Columbia 


News from British Columbia: 

Consolidated Carbon Co. | 
Surrey, has completed its $100,- | 
000 charcoal plant which will | 
have a production rate of 4-5) 


Products | 


converting it to short length, | 


New plant | 


jthrough banks on a 


Cut Your 


A punch card scrip system, 
could save shippers 50c per} 
transaction on smal] shipment 
traffic. 

Total saving to the economy: 
Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars a year. 

This statement was made by 
R, S. Schmalle, director of office 
methods research, Consolidated 
Freightways Inc., Avon Lake, 
Ohio, to the annual convention 
of the Automotive Transport 
Association of Ontario in To- 
ronto this week. 

More than one third of the 
cost of less than 100 lb. ship- 
ments is in paper’ work, |} 
Schmalle asserted. 

Consolidated, he said, finds 
that 200 lb. shipments or less 
constitute 57% of al] shipments, | 
jreturn 12% of revenue and in- 


| 


| volve 6% of tonnage. 


One fourth of the cost on this 
size of shipment is in paper | 
work, Average paper work cost | 
per shipment: $1. 

“We are in the dime store 
business transaction ~ wise, yet 
none of our transactions are 
‘cash-and-carry’,” he said. 

A new personalized medium 
of exchange, punch card scrip, 
ordered by shippers and dis- 
pensed by Transport Clearings 
14 - day 
credit arrangement, could work | 


|point to point, 


.| 
| 
Costs? 


to eliminate completely bill for | 
bill accounting in the carriers’ | 
records, Schmalle suggested. 

This would save 50c per| 
transaction on small shipment | 
traffic. 


Banks could issue personal- | 


ized punch card scrip in vary- 
jing denominations set to fit a) 
| weight - distance charge chart, 


i 

he said. | 
Customers could order scrip | 
two weeks in advance of pay- | 
ment, dispense the scrip as ship- 


ments were made, giving any | 
carrier the correct amount re- 


| quired. 


The carrier could redeem the 
scrip at the bank for face value. 


'The bank would bill the cus- 


tomer on a two-week cycle with | 
only one invoice involved cov- 
ering hundreds of shipments. 


Freight could move on two| 
copies of the lading, One copy 
would be delivered to the con- 
signee with the freight, with de- 
livery secured on a manifest 
basis. 

Interline could be settled on 
a daily manifest with the money 
always going with the freight. 

Statistics and accounts receiv- 
able control could be accom- 
plished at origin terminals by 
adding machine summaries, 
of all traffic in 
this category. 


THE FINEST LINCOLN 
IN FORTY YEARS 


AMERICA’S FINEST MOTORCAR 


November 28, 1959 
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HED You are losing business 
ai J if your prospects can’t find you! 


Does your national advertising get top readership... 
create a strong desire to buy and then fail to tell 


where to find you or your dealers? 


Yellow Pages advertising is the vital link between 


national advertising and local sales, 


Whether you sell consumer or industrial products or services, 
make sure you are listed under all appropriate 

Yellow Pages classifications. To find out how 

Yellow Pages can make your advertising more 

productive all year round, call your Bell Telephone 


ILA 


Company Business Office today. 


PMs 








A breakdown of costs made | 
by Consolidated showed that 
office cost by the present method 
averages 84c per bill, and that 
scrip would cost 30c, he said, 

Elimination of billing delays 
and of errors by use of this sys- 
tem would improve 
Schmalle added, 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Activ- { 1958. 
ity in the Canadian cotton tex- 
tile industry in October — as 
measured by openings of bales 
of raw cotton — was up frac- 
service, | tionally from the previous 

‘month but well below October 


Last month 


opened 


tober 
8% 
,| October last year. 


openings, 


eel a 


New motoring distinction and pleasure await you in the Lincoln for 1960. For its 
new and incomparable elegance enhances the enduring beauty of Lincoln’s 
classic styling. And luxury is reflected in every inch of this magnificently-built 
automobile: in the tastefully designed instruments that anticipate your every 
need; in the unparalleled spaciousness of its interiors; in the rich new fabrics 
and soft, supple leathers. These are some of the rewarding ingredients that go 
into the new Lincoln—the finest Lincoln in forty years. 


When you enter a Lincoln Continental, you quickly realize why it usually is 
considered superior to any other car in America. The timeless distinction of its 
classic design; the rich materials that go into its appointments; the thorough, 
painstaking care with which it is built—these are some of the reasons for 
Lincoln Continental's distinguished reputation. Inspect this most luxurious of 
the famous Linceln Continentals soon. Ownership of this automobile, one 
of the Ford of Canada Family of Fine Cars, is a supremely satisfying experience. 


SUPPORT SAFE DRIVING WEEK DECEMBER ist TO DECEMBER 7th 


Your personal inspection of these two great motorcars will be welcomed by your dealer: 


domestic 
29,735 bales, 
than in the previous month, Oc- 
however, 
lower than 32,348 opened in 


Raw Cotton Openings Up Slightly 


| aane openings “ast month have 


mills 


more 


been affected by a stri 
Textile 

Magog, Que., 
gan in late Septemb 


43 Dominion 


were 


ke against 
Co.’s_ big 


works which bee 


er and at 


mid-week was still in progress, 





| He Knitted 
As a Hobby, | 
Made It Pay 


Saskatoon’s Gus Werle built a 
$120,000-a-year business around 
crests and pennants .. . 


Prom Our Own Correspondent 


SASKATOON — A $120,000- 
a-year Saskatoon business has 
been built from an unlikely and 
strange boyhood hobby: knit- 
ting, crocheting and sewing. 


Crest Craft Lid., which turns 
out crests and pennants for or- 
ganizations and _ individuals 
across Canada, is the business of | 
§Sl-year-old Gustave “Gus” | 
Werle who got his start on a 
Saskatchewan farm while a boy. 


' 
| 


Over the years, his business 
survived a fire, lack of mater- 
fals and difficulty ‘in getting 
qualified help. 

This year he will supply 
Queen’s University, the Flin} 
Flon boxing club, the Victoria 
Canadian Legion, the White- 
horse tennis club, the New Glas- 
gow archery club. 


These are just examples of! 


—_— 


Opposition 


the hundreds of centres that use 
the products of Crest Craft. 


Werle operates on these prin- 
ciples: 


@ Be particular about quality. 
@ Be careful in design. 
@ Be prompt in service. 


@ Sports crests and pennants 
are the big sellers, although 
there’s a cali for crests to typify 
university colleges and facul- 
ties and armed services units. 

Sometimes persons order from 
the firm, enclosing a sample of 
what some other concern has 
done earlier. 

“That makes it easy for us,’ 
says Mr. Werle. “We just stay 
away from the competitor’s de- 
sign and come up with a better 
and fancier one.” 

Most often,, an 


organization 


Takes Blast 


At 2)2¢ Medicine Hat Gas 


From Our Own Correspondent ' 


SASKATOON — More about | 
the Saskatchewan Power Corp. | 
plan to sell Medicine Hat na-| 
tural gas at 2%c per 1,000 cu. 
ft. (FP, Nov, 14): 

Liberal leader Ross Thatcher | 
gaid this will make it “all the| 
more difficult” for Saskatch-| 
ewan to obtain new industry. 

SPC genera] manager David 
Cass-Beggs said the deal is to} 
“ensure we've got enough gas to} 
encourage industries.” 

Thatcher, speaking to a party} 
meeting in Saskatoon, said the| 
CCF government is charging 70c 
per 1,000 cu, ft, used by con- 
sumers in Saskatoon, 
and Moose Jaw. 

With the rate for Medicine 
Hat, “the CCF is using the 
credit of the taxpayers of Sas- | 
katchewan to encourage indus- 
tries to set up in Medicine Hat,” 
he said. 

He said the CCF policy has) 
virtually halted drilling for gas | 
in Saskatchewan. 

Cass-Beggs, in reply, said the 
2'2c price comes about because 
of an SPC agreement with 
Alberta. 


“If we didn't look after Medi- | 


oe 


Regina, 


Inquire about 


THE NEW 


Get free prospectus end 
26-year record from any 


Investment Dealer or Broker 
er mail this te 


CALVIN BULLOCK 
(td. 


$07 PLACE D'ARMES, MONTREAL 
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er NOUN CEMENT meee 


J. E. TOTEN 


Jock EB. Toten, an assistont superintendent , 
of the western credit department at the | 
Bank of Montreal's head office, hos been | 
e@ppointed cssociate economic odviser of | 
the bonk. ; | 

Born in tendon, Ont., he has been 
with the B of M for 24 yeors. in 1955, 
he prepored a study of the service in- 
dustries of Canada for the bonk en be- | 
holf of. the Gordon Commission. 

The appointment is « new one ond 
Mr. Toten will work in association with 
BE. A. Walton, the B of M's economic) 
e@dviser. 
a. 


| place” 


cine Hat’s needs, 
get any gas at all from Alberta,” 
he said. 

The low price was for gas in 
the ground, Higher prices for 
Saskatchewan resulted from 
tapping and distributing. 

From the Medicine Hat area, 
the SPC has rights to 700 bil- 


lion ‘cu, ft, of natural gas to be| 


used for Saskatchewan purposes, 

Cass-Beggs also said the deal 
with Alberta increases the 
power corporation’s gas supplies 
by 30%, and means there is a 
30-year supply. 

The SPC, he said, has recently 
begun a policy of buying gas “in 
and may expand 
policy. 


we wouldn’t 


ED BA 4 MY 


ns 


GUSTAVE WERLE and crests. 


will write to say: “We’re cham- 
pions of the such and such 
league. Make us a crest.” 

The design might be oval with 
a golden crown at the top. The 
team name might be done with a 
flourish in a scroll effect and the 
home town boldly featured. 


I’m sure I could double our busi- | 
ness within a year.” 

There’s little promotion now | 
of Crest Craft. The firm’s only 
advertising is by small stickers 


| tagged on the back of the prod- 


This job, done by a silkscreen | 


method, would likely bring 75c¢ 
a crest. 

Embroidery and other fancy 
work puts the price to $1.50. 

A chenille crest, which gives 
a plush effect, would cost the 
| buyer about $2.50. 

Of course, costs can go high- 
er. Or they. can go as. low as 
110c a crest — for a low-quality 
| material in a large order. 

Design makes or breaks in the 
crest business. 
have a colorful and imaginative 
layout,” Mr, Werle says. 

He does much of the sketch- 


“You have to} 


ing and designing himself be-| 


cause qualified people are hard 
come by. But he does employ 
two other artists. 


lem. “Out of 19 applications re- 
and:he didn’t measure up after a 


trial period.” 
Mr. Werle says he’s willing to 


Inability to find qualified art- | 
ists is the owner’s biggest prob-| 


ucts and “goodwill” advertising 
(in high school yearbooks and 
the like). 

Crest Craft employs 26 in 
Saskatoon. The ,only salesman is 
in Ontario. 

The firm grew from a staff of | 
one, Werle himself, and he zot| 
going because of the skills he’d| 


| developed in his boyhood on a| 


farm near Langenburg, Sask. 

He had plenty of spare time | 
during the winter when schools | 
were closed due to severe wea-| 
ther. His mother taught him to} 
knit, sew and crochet. (One of | 
his jobs was to patch trousers.) 

Later, he made five crests and 
five pennants for a club in the 
Saskatoon Nutana Collegiate he 
attended. Profit: $25. 

Spurred on by success, he 
made pennants advertising Lan- | 
genburg, his home town. Result: 
flop. 

At the University of Saskat- 


chewan where he enrolled in en- 
Re : 
cently, only one showed promise | gineering, he designed a crest 


for the college. It caught on and 
his wallet bulged. 


Three years of university 


November 28, 1959 


Mr. T.: Not funny,-Mr. M. There’s 


nothing funny about fires, anyway. 


Mr. M.: Just what I meant Mr. T. Records in 
this file have the same protection as 
in a fire-resistive safe with the same 


Underwriters’ Label to certify it. 


«: Well that is important! And it 
seems easy to handle, too. 


Sure is. The drawers are beautifully 


suspended and come all the way out with 


a nice wide-angle V to speed filing! 


Mr. T.: 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


And that’s one of our counter-spy 


locks on the top drawer? 


Mr. M.: 


Comes with a key lock if you prefer; 


but the important thing is you can 
lock one or two or three or four 
drawers as you please. Each drawer 
is a separate safe on its own. 


: Well, if I were an office manager, 
I would run—not walk—to the 


nearest Mosler-Taylor office and 


get me one of these insulated files! 


Write Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ont., 


or phone our Sales Office in 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg or Vancouver. 


osler-LTaylor for safetys sake 


Canada’s largest manufacturer of safes and bank vaults 


jobs, so he abandoned the idea; too many orders to handle by 
of continuing into fourth year.| himself, so he hired his sister to 
help. 

Expansion was gradual. The 
war gave him a boost: Orders 
flowed in from service person- 
nel. 

In 1942, Crest Craft was set 


He would stay out for a year 
“to devote my full energies to 
see if I could make‘any money 
out of the crest business.” 


He solicited business from} 


pay well for the right person.|brought him into the tough|young men he'd met during| back by a fire that ate up all 
\“I need another good man or| times of 1931. 


the | two,” he says. “Then I could get | 


: aot 
Graduate engineers weren’t| 


out and promote the firm and| having much success at getting | By Christmas of 1931 he had|rounding up felt and other 


three previous summers with/the raw materials on hand. 


the -RCAF at Camp Borden. But 


after a few months of 


necessary materials, Gus Werle 
was back in business. 


Among his steadiest custom- 
ers are Canadian universities, 
the fish and game leagues of the 
Prairies, and high schools. But 
the hundreds. of spot orders are 
just as important. 


Recently there was one from} 


And not too} Mills Ltd., and Paramount Fab- 


| 
long ago, there was an order to 


Rabat, Morocco. 


make up crests for a _ boys’ 


championship hockey team at 
the RCAF station at Cold Lake, 
Alta. 

It’s orders like these that push 
total production up higher every 
year. 

Chief suppliers of material for 
Crest Craft are the Montreal 
firms, E. F. Walter Ltd., Bruck 


rics. 


WHO SAID DIRT CHEAP? 


Clean air cuts year-round air-conditioning costs up to 20% 


NEW $6,000,000 SHELL BUILDING is of 


“tower” design, 


resembling in front silhouette a large inverted “T.” 


It is 13-stories high and has a gross floor 


186,000 sq. ft 


Temperature and humidit 


space of 


controlled 


Vv are ciosely 


by the latest type of air-conditioning equipment. 
There is a minimum of 5 complete air changes every 
hour. When needed, outside air is drawn in through 
roof-top louvers and cleansed by Honeywell Elec- 


tronic Air Cleaners. 


It is then circulated gently 


throughout the building from under-window units 
and through perforated ceiling acoustic tile. 


In the new Shell Oil Building Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaners save money 
while keeping air c-l-e-a-n... Honeywell could do the same in your premises 


Shell Oil employees breathe the cleanest air in Tor 


in their new office building. Here’s why: The building 
is equipped with Honeywell Electronic Air C 
capable of collecting 95°, of all dirt in the air. 

Clean air, free from dirt, smoke and grime keeps 
paint and furnishings looking new longer, reduces 


need for frequent cleaning and decorating. 


The Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaner can do such 
a complete job of purification it can cut year-round 
air conditioning costs up to 20° %. Here’s why: Air that 
is already heated or cooled can be cleaned and re- 
circulated. This reduces the need for “pulling 


mnto 


leaners 


Two types of Honey 


well Electronic Air Cleaners 
are available to fit any air conditioning or ventilating 
system: Field Assembled models which are built and 
assembled at the factory, disassembled and shipped 
to job site for erection in the ductwork; and Custom 
Package models, built with a package-enclosure, tested 


and shipped completely assembled for installation. 


Controls Limited, Con 
Ontario. 


’ 
n 


large volumes of outside air that may be costly to 


cool or heat. 


The Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaner removes 


least 95% of bacteria, viruses and pollen from 


i 


the air 


. » reduces the danger of communicable diseases and 


allergy discomforts. 


HERE'S PROOF— 


Common airborne contaminants range in 
size from 50 to .01 microns. In this area 
are the major causes of soiling and many 
respiratory ills. It should be noted that 
the ordinary mechanical filter 
only part of contaminants — for 
practical purposes, very little under 5 
microns. But not ice the wide range of pro- 
tection you get with a Honeywell Electronic 
Air Cleaner. Here you get not only the 
removal of large coarse particles, but 
microscopic carriers of many other kinds 
of dirt and disease, as well. 


removes 
these 


ENTERING AIR CARRIES DIRT INTO 


DIRT IS CARRIED FIRST THROUGH IONIZER SECTION . 


se THEN TO . 


—=——— FUNGUS SPORES 


BACTERIA 


- - COLLECTOR PLATES 


CRY . . 
saw ine 


roe 


For expert information and assistance in specif; 


mercial D 


ing 
ying, 


or installing Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaners call 
the nearest Honeywell office, or write to Honeywell 


on, Toronto 17, 


. Honeywell 


+— Vileus ——_——— 
Ou SMOKE — 
TOBACCO SMOKE 


CLEAN AIR OUT 


awe vers 


As dirty air enters the air cleaner, particles of dust and dirt are given a positive electrical! 
charge. The dirty air then passes over collector plates which have a negative charge 
and collect all the dust and dirt particles... just as a magnet attracts iron filings, 
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Profits for You 


In These 


Looking for new opportunities 
add new manufacturing 
lines? 
| Here’s a current list of new 
| ideas, compiled by the Industrial 
Levelopment Branch, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa. They range from eaves- 


to 


|troughing to air vibrators and} 


children’s wear. 
| Here’s the list: 
Eavestrough 


A new type of eavestroughing, 
|designed in New Zealand, is 
claimed to cut costs approxi- 
mately in half. Constructed of 
metal or plastic, the product is 
applied at the time of construc- 
| tion—eliminating the need for 
a separate fascia board, and pro- 
| viding support for sqffit panels 
| under the eaves. 

The inventor is offering the 
North American manufacturing 
rights, on a per -foot royalty 
basis, to a Canadian firm. The 
|Canadian patent is 


iby writing to the Canadian 


For further information 
on these items, write B. R. 
Hayden, director, indus- 
trial development branch, 
Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa. Item 
number should be quoted. 


Commercial Secretary, 7th 
Floor, Berger House, 82 Eliza- 





| Item No. 1032. 


Plywood Pipe 


| A German manufacturer of 
| Plywood pipe is seeking a 
| Canadian plywood molding firm 
las a licensee. The pipes have 
|demonstrated certain advan- 


|tages for use as air ducting in| 


pending. | 
| Further information is available | 


beth St., Sydney, Australia. — | 


Ideas? 


| best suited to vibratory needs. 
| A wide range of sizes suits this 


vibrator to requirements from 
very tiny bins to huge storage 
bunkers. The range of applica- 
tion is similar to that outlined 
for the electrical vibrators de- 
scribed in item No, 1034. Illus- 
trated leaflets available on loan. 
| —Item No. 1036. 


| Picnic Chest 


A lightweight, insulated food 
container is offered by a British 
| firm for manufacture in Canada. 
The container, in 114-cu.-ft. and 
% -cu.-ft, capacities, is made of 
light-gauge sheet steel, with 


tinned steel inner container; the | 
insulating material is expanded | 


polystyrene. 

The manufacturer can provide 
|certain metal component parts, 
|as well as drawings for manu- 
facture and assembly. Pamph- 
lets, specifications and results of 
tests are available on loan, — 
Item No. 1037. 


Children’s Clothing 


A leading American manufac- 
turer of infants’ and children’s 
lingerie and sleep-wear -wishes 
to have its lines manufactured 
in Canada under license. De- 
signed for children from six 
months to 16 years, these lines 
are already known and sold in 
Canada.—Item No. 1038. 


Window Cleaner 


A window cleaning paste re- 
moves oil and dust film from 
automobile and bus windows, 
and, applied inside, prevents 
dimming and frosting in winter- 
| time. The German manufactur- 
ler seeks a Canadian licensee to 
manufacture the product on a 
royalty basis.—Item No. 1039. 


|Washroom Partitions 


|}mines and considerable tech- 
| nical information is available on 


November 28, 1959 


CADILLAC CYCLONE, 38th experimental car developed by | 
General Motors since 1938, will be one of the attractions at the | 
GM Motorama for 1960 in Toronto which opens this week. | 
The two-passenger, steel-bodied Cyclone has a one-piece, 
laminated plastic passenger canopy that’s power-o ted and 
silver coated to deflect the sun’s rays. When either door is | 
opened, the canopy lifts automatically. When not in use, it | 

folds back and disappears. | 


New Pep Ahead 


. 


For Alberta’s 
Seed Oil Area 


Procter & Gamble is exploring 
the vegetable oil potential now. 
And there’s talk of a shortening 





plant... | 


From Our Own Correspondent 


| Initial capacity of the upgrad-| 
LETHBRIDGE—Canada’s end| ing and edible oil refinery will | 
use processors of vegetable oils} be 60 tons of crude oil daily, the 
have focused attention on Leth-| amount normally available from 
| bridge and Southern Alberta. 
An American manufacturer of | 
toilet partitions wishes to have | 


|the extraction process and 
The result: Watch for an un-| capable of being expanded to 
precedented step-up in. oil seed| double that capacity if demand 


e Chartered Accountants 


| this application. 
| Beech veneer or wood could 
| be provided from Germany, be- 
cause of its special properties for 
\this application, or Canadian 
woods could be tested for the 
purpose. A number 


German firm might also lend 
themselves to manufacture by 
the Canadian affiliate. — Item 
No. 1033. 


Vibrators 


A Belgian manufacturer of 
vibrators, vibrating feeders, and 
vibrating screens seeks a Cana- 
dian licensee. The equipment 
can be used for a variety of 
feeding and blending operations 
in iron, chemical, and food 


combined with weighing equip- 
ment. 


to provide technical information, 
drawings and _ special parts. 
Pampfilets (in French) 
other information are available 
on loan.—Item No. 1034. 


|Air Dryers 





chemical drying materials, 
drawings and application in- 
formation for the manufacture 
in Canada of its line of two- 
stage dryers for compressed air. 


According to the leaflet, these | 
dryers can provide “instrument 
quality”, clean dry air, for all| 
the output of a compressor, or | 


|for the air to certain applica- 

| tions only. 

| The unit is located in the 
plant supply line, after the usu- 
al air receiver. Maximum work- 


of other | 
molded products made by the| 


processing plants, and in quar- | 
ries and mines; it can also be | 


and | 


An American firm is offering | 


core memory for digital com- 


| way 
| threaded by wires in two per- 


ing pressure of standard units is | 


200 psig. 
“Entering air is 
linto a centrifugal funnel at in- 


channeled | 


creased velocity affecting com- |} 
plete removal of all free mois- | 


| his lines made in Canada. This 
firm is also the manufacturer of 
the compressed air dryer de- 


partitions are of 20-gauge steel 
with a paper-type honeycomb 
| filler. 





|porcelain and baked enamel 
| finishes would be required. The 
| manufacturer has his own line 
lof hardware, according to in- 
formation provided. Illustrated 
leaflet available, — Item No. 
| 1040. 

| 

| Enquiries about the fol- 

|| lowing cases should be 
|} sent to Canadian Patents 
& Development Ltd., Na- 
tional Research Building, 
Sussex St., Ottawa, Please 
quote case number. 


| 


The manufacturer is prepared | 


| Protective Circuits 


An overload protection circuit 
for those transistor circuits 
wherein transistors are parallel- 
ed to provide sufficient current 
capacity. Unlike previous pro- 
|tective circuits this invention 
|does not merely limit the total 
current 


particular transistor conducts an 
excessive current. — Case No. 
2799. 





Magnetic Memory 


A coincident current magnetic 


putors in parallel operation. In- 
formation is stored in such a 
that each core need be 


pendicular directions only. This 
construction requires consider- 
ably fewer solder. joints and is 
well adapted to semi-automatic 
techniques. Replacement  of| 
damaged cores is easy. Readout 


scribed in Item No. 1035.. The | 


Paint shop facilities for both | 


through a group of| 
transistors but operates if any | 


crops in the southern part of the | Warrants. 

foothills province in 1960, and| It’s also pointed out that while} 
the establishment of a shorten-| sunflower is to be one of the| 
ing plant here. | main crops, safflower, rape and} 

First to explore in detail the| Soya beans will also be proc-| 
| vegetable oil producing and re- essed, 
|fining potential of the area:| This is how the project will 
Procter & Gamble, one of the! most likely work: 
nation’s largest end use proces-| Western Canadian will con-| 
sors of the product. | tinue to contract with farmers | 

For several weeks now, nego-| for vegetable oil seed crops and| 
tiations have been going om be-|the company will also extract 
tween, Procter & Gamble and/|the crude oil from the seed. 
| Western Canadian Seed Proces-| Procter & Gamble technicians | 

sors Ltd. of Lethbridge, the firm) will then pick up the crude oil| 
that has its fully integrated $4-| and process it through to the end | 
milljon oil — processing plant | use product. 
nearing completion. | The refinery portion of the! 

While negotiations are still | fully integrated plant. will still 
described as only in the discus- | be owned by Western Canadian, 
sion stage,” the proposals are/ but it will be operated by P & G 
being made on the basis that) on a basis to be worked out. 
Procter & Gamble will purchase | Thi 
the entire production of Western | is arrangement also et 
| Canadian Seed Processors Ltd. | that an end Use processing plant | 

Top officials from Procter g | ane packaging ae, warehousing 
Gamble have been in Alberta} {ities will be built in con-| 
studying the situation. Blue junction with the present plant. | 
prints of the Lethbridge plant’s|} T*ackage and site for such an| 
layout and equipment have been | ©XPa@nsion are now at Western | 
disclosed to P & G. | Canadian’s disposal. 

A team of technicians are| The Lethbridge plant will 
scheduled to pay a return visit.| take the oil through to the hard-| 
Quality of product appears to be! ening stage ready for manufac-| 
P & G’s main concern. jture into shortening or other 

Western Canadian officials| edible uses. 
point out, however, that the re-| Procter & Gamble has con-| 
| fining equipment being installed| ducted five surveys during the) 
in the Lethbridge plant is Gird- past 13 years with a view to| 
|ler, the same type’ that P & G| establishing production facilities | 
has in its plants in Eastern Can-| in Western Canada. Sites from! 
ada. | Vancouver to Winnipeg were| 

Western Canadian’s extrac-| considered. 
tion equipment, already install-| 








ture and other contaminants circuits may be simpler because 


| hydrocarbons, particularly par- 


which accumulate in the bottom /the wiring almost eliminates 


of the unit for draining. At this 
| point, only vapors remain. Air 
|then passes upward via an in- 
iner chamber into the desiccant 


| 
spurious signals. — Case No. | 


2805. 
| 


Memory Jig 


ed, is capable of handling up to 
200 tons of sunflower seeds in a 
24-hour stream day, 


um tube components.—Case No. 
2795, 


Oxidizing Wax 


An improved process: of oxi- 
dizing high molecular weight 


affinic hydrocarbons, resulting 
in improved soap-Ccontaining 
mixtures and purified soaps or 
fatty acids. With this process 
the soaps or acids can be separ- 


| These surveys were, however, 
| carried out on the basis of im- 

porting raw materials, and it 
| wasn’t until Western Canadian 
j}came into the picture recently 
| that Southern Alberta’s poten- 
| tial for producing oil seed bear- 
| ing crops was realized. 


situation in detail, several other | 
large end users of refined vege- 
table oils are known to be keen- 
ly interested. 

With Idcally produced raw 
materials in the picture, more 
than one end use manufacturer 


While Procter & Gamble has| 
|been the first to explore the! 
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| ated from unoxidized residuum | 
A jig for making magnetic | Without having a separate sa- 
core memory planes like those of | Ponification stage and therefore 


'bed. Vapors are attracted .to| 
| (the desiccant beads), slowly | 
causing dissolution of same, | 


has conceded that savings in 


freight alone makes a Leth-|@ Patent Attorneys 


MCDONALD. VICHOLSON k (9. |forming droplets which all to 
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| the bottom of the unit.” 


Case 2805. The device eliminates 


the high pressure saponifica- 


bridge venture worth while. 
Predictions are that the 


| the skipping of cores during wir- 


New drying beads are added /|ing and minimizes core damage, 
several times a year; this ma-| A number of memory planes can 


tion stage equipment can be 
eliminated. Pe |Southern Alberta sunflower 


These soaps may be used in | acreage may welJl be triple this 


| terial would have to be obtained | be wired and soldered simul- 


from the American firm.—Item | taneously. 


No, 1035. 


| Pneumatic Vibrators 


Also described is a 
device for automatically filling 
the jig with cores, — Case No. 


the manufacture of detergents, 
wetting agents and _ special 
greases with unusually high 
drip points. High-temperature 





| year’s 17,000 acres. 

| The first and second issues of 
|Western Canadian common 
stock, totaling 500,000 shares 


| 2806. 


A line of vibrators operated | n- : . . 
| by compressed air is offered for | Diode Ring Circuit 
An 


| manufacture in Canada under} improvement upon the 
license from the American firm. | conventional diode ring modu- 
[In these units, vibration is gen- | lator which increases efficiency 
|erated by a rolling ball driven|by eliminating all backward 
jin an orbit by a jet of com-jcurrent flow diodes 
| pressed air. The ball rolls on| wheri they are cut-off. Modu- 
adjustable runways of hardened | lator efficiencies of 100% can be 


greases with no drip point may | each at $2 and $2.25 per share, 
be made directly from paraffin| have been fully subscribed. 
wax, which would be very use-| Sale of the third issue of $2.50 
ful for wire rope lubrication. stock is now well under way. 


Th 
ca ulingtt i ped afb dat gar Western Canadian is arrang- 
_ing, meanwhile, with a charter- 


paraffin wax to provide a soft-| teri 
ening range of temperature — bank to finance raw 


rather than a single melting) 
point; this could make possible| This year’s crop 
heat sealing of wax papers and | tically ali harvested, with yields 


alloy steel. 


approached with this invention, 


Various models are available} which can be constructed with 
to allow mounting in positions either semiconducting or vacu- 


other applications involving | varying from 850 Ib, per acre on 


sealing with wax. — Case No. 
1983. , 


dry land to 2,800 Ib. per acre on 
irrigated land. ~ 
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| The comrany is concentrating sales 


| uses for its fuel. 


} sold $10 million 542% 


SELECTED GROWTH STOCKS 


B-A Oil’s Full Year Earnings 
Should Reach $1.20 per Share 


@ Sales gains tempered by low prices... 


@ Asbestos Corp. profit lower than 58... 


RITISH AMERICAN OIL CO.’S 
B operating results for the second half 
of this year will likely show a slight 
increase on first half results and will 
be about 20% above the final six months 
of 1958. 


Apant from seasonal increases in 
product demand which usually occur in 
this period, earnings should benefit from 
the easing in the price war between 
gasoline retailers. 


First-half earnings, subject to audit, 
amounted to $8,396,000, equal to 41c per 
share, an increase of 19.3% over the 
corresponding 1958 period, 

The indicated 20% year-to-year gain 
in second half earnings would lead to 
net for the full year of around $24-$25 
million (about $1.20 per share vs $1 last 
year). 

A major factor in improved first-half 
earnings was a substantial increase in 
sales of crude oil, condensate, gas and 
gas products, 

Volume of refined products sold v-as 
up 6.3% and crude oil processed by 
company’s refineries increased 26.1% 
over same period last year. 

The improved sales picture continued 
into the third quarter, but the benefit of 
higher sales was tempered by the low 
prevailing selling price structure, Presi- 
dent E, D, Brockett said in his quarterly 
report. 

Company’s indicated daily net crude 
oil and condensate production in West- 
ern Canada during the first nine months 
was 34,000 bbl., an increase of 10% over 
corresponding 1958, Crude production 
in the fourth quarter is expected to be 
slightly below this level. 

Total crude runs through B-A refin- 
eries in the first eight months was nearly 
21% above the like 1958 period. 

Highlight of third quarter drilling op- 


ASBESTOS CORP. LTD. 


PRICE RANGE 


$ PER SHARE 


1949 1950 19511952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


By NESTOR 


erations was completion of the BA- 
CPR-Atlas development well in the Dick 
Lake field. 


Productivity tests of this well obtained 
a top gas flow rate of 81 million cu. ft. 
daily at the wellhead flowing pressure 
of 735 lb, sq. in 

In the U. S., net crude oil and con- 
densate production of the B-A Produc- 
ing Co, for the first nine months aver- 
aged nearly 27,000 b/d, down 7% from 
a year earlier. 


At recent market price of $32, com- 
mon stock is 7% above UV level ($30), 
could rise 103% before reaching OV 
level ($65). Price is 26.7 times esti- 
mated 1959 earnings of $1.20 per share. 
Yield is 3.13% at indicated annual divi- 
dend rate of $1 per share, Price this 
year has ranged between a high of $44%, 


a low of $3154. 
* . * 


“SBESTOS CORP. earnings for the 

full year 1959 will definitely be 

lower than the $2.29 per share earned 
last year, FP understands, 

While company’s shipments by the 
year-end will be as high as or slightly 
higher than 1958, costs have increased 
in 1959 and competition within the in- 
dustry remains keen, 

For the industry as a whole, market 
both in the North American continent 
and overseas has firmed considerably. 

Canadian asbestos shipments for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30 at 757,287 
tons were 15.5% higher than 657,086 
tons shipped in corresponding 1958. 
Individual producers have not benefited 
to a corresponding degree, as there are 
now several more asbestos producers in 
this country than there were a year ago. 

The steel strike, industry officials say, 
has not seriously affected shipments of 
Canadian asbestos, Major cutbacks in 
auto output would hurt shipments but 


presumably these could be made up later 
when improved steel supplies permit 
higher production rates. 

A substantial proportion of Asbestos 
Corp.’s total output is sold overseas 
where demand — for the most part only 
termed fair this year—has now begun to 
show some improvement, 

Russian fibre offerings on the Western 
European market at prices as much as 
15% to 20% below world levels have 
resulted in severe competition and weak 
prices. 

Indications are that company will face 
further cost increases next year because 
of higher wages, Company’s current 
labor contract expires at the end of this 
year. 

Negotiations for a new contract are 
scheduled to get under way in a few 
weeks, The union, undoubtedly, wil] be 
asking for more money and other 
benefits. 

In line with lower earnings, company 
this year is paying out less in dividends 
to its shareholders than it did last year. 

Last week directors declared the regu- 
lar 30c quarterly dividend along with a 
20c year-end extra, This compares with 
30c plus 70c extra paid a year ago. 

Offsetting factor is that in the fourth 
quarter of last year company raised its 
quarterly dividend rate from 25c to 
30c. 


In 1958 company paid a total of $1.75 
per share, This compares with $1.40 per 
share this year. 

At recent market price of $2742, com- 
mon stock is 2% below UV level ($28), 
could rise 133% before reaching OV 
level ($64). Price is 12.0 times 1958 
earnings of $2.29 per share. Yield is 
5.09% at indicated annual dividend rate 
of $1.40 per share. Price this year has 
ranged between a high of 36%, a low 
of $27. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. 
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How to Read Nestor’s Special Stock Charts 


INDEX OF GROWTH: The rate at 
which the value of the equity behind 
the stock is doubling as determined by 
the growth rate at which it entered 
the year. A figure of 5.6 for the pres- 
ent year would indicate that at its 
current growth rate the equity value 
is doubling every 5.6 years. 

PRICE RANGE: The annual high 
low and mean price Monthly ranges 
for the current year. 

UNDERVALUATION AND OVER- 
VALUATION PRICE LEVELS. Shown 


Public Utilities 


CONSUMERS’ GAS CO., Toronto, 
consolidated net profit of $4,057,045 | 
for year ended Sept. 30, 1959 was 
56% higher than previous year’s | 
$2,598,623. } 


increased 45%, 
degree of acceptance of natural gas. 


the effect of slower development in 
residential building during the year. 


efforts on existing housing and new 


In February, 1959, the company 
cumulative 
preferred shares, $100 par, series B. 
The expansion program has been 
financed principally through short 
term loans. Long term issues have 
been discouraged by the difficult 


A. L. Bishop reports. 


issues will be required to meet the 
need for expansion. 


by the narrow horizontal lines above 
and below the stock’s price range in- 
dicating price at which the particular 
stock is adjusted as underestimating 
or overestimating its future rate of 
growth. A stock showing a fast growth 
rate will sometimes anticipate growth 
by two or three years. In this case it 
may not be so attractive a purchase 
relatively as some other fast-growing 
stock that is not anticipating its growth 
beyond the immediate present. 
factors such as rate of growth and 


system was subsequently converted | 

Total volume of gas sales was) to natural gas. 
29,290,240 mcf. Commercial gas sales | Shorgas Ltd., a bottled propane dis- 
reflecting the higher | tribution company. 


to make. 


long-range value. The 


Other 
given year. 


Also acquired was | 


Thornbury. 


Years Ended Sept. 30: 
Oper. revenue 


Ade: Other inc 
Prof. asset site . 

distribute | Net earnings 

A Less: Deprec ; 

? Funded debt i:t. 

Amort. disc. & . 


plans to 


i 


provides technical and financial as- | Net “promt 

New equity and long term debt) sistance and management services. 
Another rate reduction, effective | 

Oct. 1, 1959, is expected to result in | Times Interest Earned: 


| Less: Pret. divds. .. 
Com. divds. 
Surplus for year . 


The propane-air gas distribution | savings of approximately $500,000 to | — a « 


aystem of Peterboro was acquired in| customers. 
Capital expenditures for the year 


February, 1959, for $1,302,000. The 


investment quality will also enter into 
the comparison an investor wil] want 


Without these UV or OV levels a 
current quotation of, say, 
would carry no significance regarding 
UV/OV levels 
also permit judgment as between one 
stock and another, They are not Gesig- 
nated points of purchase or sale nor 
do they attempt to show what will be 
a stock’s bottom or top figures in any A limited number of reprints are 


i 
totaled $23,650,000. This included | 
construction of 36 miles of transmis- | shares o/s at Sept. 30 
sion lines to serve Bradford, Stouff- | 
ville, Uxbridge, Camp Borden and 
Initial deliveries of Western Can- | Port Dalhousie. 

Increased revenue from sales, due| adian natural gas were made to the 
to the abnormally cold winter, cffset | company on Oct. 27, 1958. 


Newly formed U. S. 
St. Lawrence Gas Co. Inc. has re- 
ceived franchises from 17 munici-} 
palities in northern New York state 
for the supply of natura! gas 

La Corporation de Gaz Cartier, | Net,.o7e" ms 
in which the company has controll- | 
ing interest, 
natural gas in Eastern Quebec. 
437-mile pipeline is proposed. 

Delivery of natural gas has re- 

cently commenced to La Societe 
money market conditions, President | Gasifere de Hull, Inc. Consumers’ | 


The company sold to Union Gas | 
Co. at cost the transmission and dis- 
bsidi tribution facilities constructed to 
subsidiary, ! serve Owen Sound, Meaford and 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 
1959 1958 
37,158,647 
9,405,177 
1,251,492 
103,406 
10,760,075 
2,318,595 
2,452,406 


89,648 
242,381 


RATE OF GROWTH: The rate as 
based on Nestor’s tests at which the 
company is showing underlying or 
long-term growth, This will determine 
the price trend of the company’s com- 
mon stock over a period of years and 
in most instances the trend of dividend 
payments 

*Background and principles behind 
the selection by Nestor were discussed 
in a special article in FP, Jan. 10, 1953. 


55 or 75 


‘available on request. 


tIncluding initial. 


ing financing expenses of $406,452 
514% aa Ser, A, 


100,000 
Common, n.p.v. . 1,855,804 
As at Sept. 30: 
Cash $456,416 
| Marketable secur. .. 30,253 
| Inventories 5,563,428 
Accts., etc., 
28,871,000 res.~ .. 
6,383,271 | Prepaid exps 
981.046 Total curr, assets 
83,766 | Conversion cost 
7,448,083 | Def. chgs, ......... 
1,832,147 | Fixed assets* . 
2,122,636 Total assets .. 
Due bank . 
77,658 | Accts., etc., pay. 


| Taxes pay 
729,369 Total curr, lab. .. 
587,650 | Funded debt 
2,598,623 | Contrib. surp. 
275,000 | Preappraisal «urp. . 
1,237,617 | Capital stock 
1,086,006 | Earned —, ad ed 





rec. less 
315,229 
1,387,512 
1,552,518 


13,002,325 
14,514,109 


3.51 


250 086sExcess curr. liab, over curr. 


| Earnings per Share and Dividend Record 
: $27, $51 
5 


Company Report ae See. in ‘al 


0.80 


§Co.’s report shows earnings per com- 
mon share of $1.64 in 1959, after deduct- 


1,821,025-| 
CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET | 
1939 1958 


$799,816 | 
30,995 
5,948,361 


11,893,506 11,692,504 | 
361,595 
18,258,832 18,833,271 
1,566,539 
1,655,743 
144,851,038 121,220,400 | 
-- 166,049,900 142, 275,953 | 
j 7,853,394 | 
9,852,033 
960,210 
18,665,637 
52,100,000 
2,977,097 
407 36,345,680 
638 2.00.28 
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@ Consulting Engineers 


PowER (CORPORATION or CANADA Iporse 
CONSULTING DIVISION 


Economic Analyses 
Advisory Services 


355 ST. JAMES ST. WEST — MONTREAL I, P.Q. 


C. C. PARKER & PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF LTD. 


Consulting Engineers 
Preliminary Reports, Engineering Design and Supervision 
for all types of public works and projects for industry 


795 MAIN STREET WEST HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
EDMONTON NEW YORK 


UNDERWOOD McLELLAN & ASSOCIATES LTD. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


INDUSTRIAL * MUNICIPAL * STRUCTURAL * LAND SURVEYING 
SASKATOON, SASK., 1721 - 8th ST. E. 
CALGARY, ALTA., 815-7th Ave, W. WINNIPEG 12, MAN., Silver Heights Shopping Center 


CATALYTIC 
CONSTRUCTION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Designers — Consultants — Contractors 
FOR THE 
Petroleum, Petro-Chemical, Chemical, Pulp, Mill, 
aad Mining Industries 


600 S$. VIDAL ST. 
SARNIA, ONT. 


900 YONGE ST. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


837 WEST HASTINGS ST, 
VANCOUVER, 8.C, 


Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners 
Consulting Engineers 


MARINE * HYDRO-ELECTRIC * THERMAL POWER * IRRIGATION * BRIDGES 
ROADS ¢* AIRPORTS * WATER SUPPLY * DRAINAGE * INDUSTRIAL 
TOWN PLANNING 


TORONTO, ONT. OTTAWA, ONT. VANCOUVER, 8.C. 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


FOREST PRODUCT INDUSTRIES 
THERMAL POWER PLANTS 
INDUSTRIAL AND PROCESS 


SWANSON WRIGHT « co. ENGINEERS iro. 
2210 West 12th Ave. VANCOUVER 9,B.C. REgent 3-1154 


AOmeuLTime Ewormenes 


sw 
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@ Architects and Engineers 


DONDALE MODELS 


2 and 3 Dimensional Layouts 


FOR 


Architecture, Mining . Town Planning, Industry 


Cc. A. W. Michaud & Son 


276, 9TH AVE (SIDE ENTRANCE) ST. EUSTACHE, P.Q. NA, 7-356! 


KYLES & KYLES 
ARCHITECTS 


247 JOHN ST. $., HAMILTON, ONT. 
15 DOWNIE ST., STRATFORD, ONT. 


INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTIONAL 


COMMERCIAL , 
“SITE REPORTS 


GORDON S. ADAMSON & ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 
52 ST. CLAIR AVE. £. TORONTO WA, 5-4556 





LESLIE R. FAIRN & ASSOCIATES 


ARCHITECTS 


HALIFAX, N. S. ¢¢ WOLFVILLE, N. 8. * 


@ Designing Engineers 


B.D. BOHNA & CO. LTD. 


Engineers and Contractors 
e Industrial Plants # Petroleum and Process Industries 
e Pipelines ¢ Reports, Design, Supervision 
VANCOUVER 
875 West Broadway, TRinity 9-4551 


REFINERY DESIGN COMPANY 


CONSULTING—SUPERVISION—DESIGN—DETAILING 
PETROLEUM, CHEMICAL, STEAM POWER 
390 CANNON ST. EAST, JA, 8-1328, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Mail this coupon today! 


The Financial Post 


481 University Avenue 
Toronto 2, Canada 


Please enter my subscription to The Financial Post to start with 
the earliest possible issue 


In Canada: $8 yearly [| 
Elsewhere: $9 yearly [| 
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2 year $14 [_] 
2 years $16 [_ | 
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Letter from London 


Inherited wealth ends 
another promising career 


MARCONI APPOINTMENTS 


W. V. GEORGE 


The appointment of W. V. George os General Monoger and L. M. Daley os Assistant 
General Manager, hos been announced by Stuart M. Finlayson, President of Canadian 


Merconi Compony. 


Mr. George is a pioneer in Conodion broadcasting hoving storted in its early 
days some thirty-five years ogo. He wos previously Assistant Genero! Monoger of 


Canadian Marconi Company. 


Mr. Dgley is well known throughout Canada in the appliance merchandising field 
and wes, until this promotion, Manoger of the Canadian Marconi Broadcast and | 


Television Receiver Division. 
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© Management Consultants 


ORWICK, CURRIE 


MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


LIMITED 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


80 KING ST. W., EMPIRE 6-2193 


PAYNE-ROSS 


bf. 48-3 8-8 


507 PLACE D'ARMES, AVENUE 8-5209 


L. M, DALEY 


management consultants 
TORONTO, Board of Trade Building, EMpire 3-8282 
VANCOUVER, 1200 Burrard Building, MUtual 2-2844 
MONTREAL, 550 Sherbrooke St. W., AVenue 8-6193 


Affiliated with 


Bruce Payne end Associates Inc., United States, South America and Europe 


STEVENSON & KELLOGG, LTD. 


@ Marketing & Economic Studies 

@ Standard Costs — Flexible Budgets 
@ Woge & Salary Administration 

@ Production Planning & Contro! 

@ Work Measurement & Incentives 


TORONTO 


150 Eglinton Ave. E. 


Consulting Management Engineering 


MONTREAL 
807 Sun Life Bidg 


@ Organization Planning 

@ Operations Research 

@ Personnel Appraisal 

@ Plant Location & Layout 

@ Procedures & Dato Processing 


VANCOUVER 


810 Royal Bonk Bidg 


MEMBER ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


Management Consultants 


a 


550 SHERBROOKE ST. WEST, MONTREAL 


WOODS, GORDON & CO. 


507 Place d'Armes 
Montreal, Que. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


15 Wellington St. West 
Toronto, Ont. 


1030 W. Georgia St. 
Vancouver, B.C, 


Member of Association of Consulting Management Engineers, Inc. 


B.C. TANNER, SHIKAZE & ASSOCIATES LTD. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


509 Imperial Bank Building 


PAUL E. DUFRESNE 
& G. DAIGNAULT 
¥. & McLAGAN 


Edmonton 


DUFRESNE, McLAGAN, DAIGNAULT inc. 


Scientific Management Consultants 


Cost reduction for manufacturing, service and distributing 
operations. Organization— Management —Controls. 


DUFRESNE, McLAGAN & ASSOCIATES «co. 


Labor Relations and Personnel Administration 
4455 Sherbrooke St. W., MONTREAL © WE, 7-4217 


CARTLEDGE, LATHAM LIMITED 


147 


UNIVERSITY 


Management Consultants 
AVE. e 
EMpire 3-9238 


WARNOCK HERSEY 


TORONTO, CANADA 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS LTD. 


128 ELMSLIE ST., MONTREAL 32—600 SHERBOURNE ST., TORONTO 


LIMITED 


MANAGEMENT & TECHNICAL CONSULTANTS 


Terente: 20 Spadine Rd. 
WA. 4-3381 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 
LTD. 


600 Royal Bank Building 312 Dominion Square Building 


TORONTO 1 
EMpire 3-9748 


P. A. MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS LTD. 


602 Royal Bank Building 
Torente 1, Ont. 
EMpire 6-6715 


(CANADA) 1952) 


MONTREAL | 


Montreal: 640 Cathcart St. 
UN. 6-2477 


UNiversity 6-8359 


436 Main St. 
Winnipeg 2, Mon., 
Whitehall 3-5302 


276 St. James St. West 
Montreal, Que. 
\ ctor 9-6917 


Ce-erdinated with sérvices In the U.K., U.S.A., Europe and Avstrelie 


(CANADA) LTD. Management Consultants 


McColl-Frontenac Bidg. 
Montreal, AV. 8-3223 


resent buoyancy of life 
in Britain that a number of 
large employers, acting inde- 
pendently of each other, have 
made a modest reduction in 
hours for their manual work- 
ers. 

The most recent addition to 
these industrial benefactors is 
the Ford Motor Co, which 
has decided to reduce its 
standard week from 42% to 
41% hours without loss of 
pay. 

The chairman of the com- 
pany is Sir Patrick Hennessy 
whose sad, gentle smile has 
always suggested that if he 
had not been a tycoon he 
would have been a poet. 

Some 40,000 Ford workers 
will go up in their rate of pay 
and, no doubt, will show their 
gratitude by purchasing cars 
that have come off the deliv- 
ery line of their owr com- 
pany. 

However, as the poets have 
proclaimed, sunshine is even- 
tually followed by rain, There 
is a threatened strike at the 
Oxford plant of Nuffields 
which makes the meta] prod~ 
ucts that in turn become the 
car bodies. 

But on the whole there is 
an admirable restraint in 
labor relations and the U, K. 
is remarkably free from in- 
dustrial troubles, 


* + * 


| yy IS in keeping with the 
p 


On the international front 
it was unfortunate that Sir 
Winston Churchill was not 
well enough to take any part 
in the welcome to Dr, Ade- 
nauer on his visit to London, 

One or two self-styled spe- 
cialists on foreign affairs 
thought that Churchill meant 
it as an affront which, as 
Euclid would have said, is 
absurd. 

The truth is that Sir Win- 
ston is not only very deaf but 
is also wobbly on his legs. 

Nevertheless his presence 
lends distinction to any occa- 
sion, and when he takes his 
seat in the Commons the 
people in the public gallery 
risk their necks in their 
eagerness to look upon te 
great man. 

Adenauer will never be a 
political idol in the Churchil- 
lian sense, but he is respected 
for his sttibborn courage and 
for his undoubted integrity. 

That indefatigable ambas- 
sador - extraordinary, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, is off on 
yet another Commonwealth 
journey, 

He is to represent the 
Queen on an official tour of 





in politics... 


» 
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Ghana, the first al] African 
territories to become inde- 
pendent within the Common- 
wealth. 

The pessimists point to 
India and say that independ- 
ence may be worth dying for 
in principle, but usually it in- 
creases the problems of the 
beneficiary state, 

The unfortunate Pandit 
Nehru is quoted as the states- 
man who realized his dream 
of independence and, in the 
process, brought his people to 
disaster and disillusionment, 

Once more, however, we 
must pay tribute to the Duke 
of Edinburgh, He is a dedi- 
cated man and has won both 
the confidence and the affec- 
tion of the people who make 
up the British family of 
nations. 

* * * 

There are few of us on this 
terrestial sphere who have 
not at some time been troub- 
led by money, or the lack 
of it. 

The newest example is Lt.- 
Col, Robert Grosvenor, MP, 
who has just announced his 
resignation as parliamentary 
private secretary to Selwyn 
Lloyd, the Foreign Secretary, 

Col, Grosvenor is a middle- 
aged man with a political 
future who sees his prospects 
failing because he just has 
too much money. 

He and his brother Gerald 
stand to inherit the bulk of 
the estate of the late Duke of 
Westminster, 

And just to show the size 
of the whole affair, let me_ 
point out that the Westmin- 
ster estate, before death 
duties have done their 
ghoulish work, amounts to a 
sum balanced between £40 
and £50 million. 

“There are just not enough 
hours in the day,” said the 
unfortunate Col, Grosvenor, 
“to do my political job and 
look after the estates.” 

So instead of a political- 
diplomatic life he will now 
become the manager of es- 
tates and the investor of 
money that belongs to a trust. 

I do not imagine that the 
hard-héaded readers of FP 
will weep serious tears for 
the unfortunate colonel, but 
this is by no means the first 
occasion in British political 
and diplomatic life when in- 
herited wealth has ended a 
promising career, 

* * - 

It would be only natural 
if Prime Minister Macmillan 
looked forward to a Christ- 
mas holiday in which he 
could sit beside the fire 


Farmers, Businessmen 
Form Hosiery Company 


From Our Own Correspondent 

| WINNIPEG..— Residents of 
the town of Stonewall, 18 mi. 
north of -Winnipeg, wanted an 
industry of their own and. got 
| it. 

Helped by their Chamber of 
Commerce, businessmen and 
|farmers subscribed $40,000 to 

| organize Stonewall Hosiery Mills 
| Ltd. 
| With a $30,000 loan from the 
| Manitoba Development Fund 
and machinery contributed by 
|Lincoln Hosiery Co., St. Cath- 
larines, Ont. they provided 
|a building and are preparing to 
| start early next year. 

Four units are to’ be placed 
this winter and two added next 
summer. 

The plant will manufacture 
full fashioned nylon hosiery. 

The town followed the lead 
of Teulon, 21 mi. north, which 
started a factory in 1957 to pro- 
duce seamless hosiery, operating 
it as an affiliate of the St. Cath- 
arines company. 

It started with production of 
600 pairs per month and is now 
| turning out 3,000. 

The Stonewall mill, 
j}completed, will be larger. 
the start it will employ 20. 


Read for profit 


Don't let business surprises catch 


when 
At 


® year; 
s a years 8 years 
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At capacity, which it expects 
to reach next summer, it will 
have a year round working 
force of 40-50, all to be recruit- 
ed locally. 


ANNOUNCEMENT Semen 


- NAMED PRESIDENT 


| 


MR L. W. LAWSON 


| The appointment of Mr. L. W. Lowson as 
| President and a Director of Canedian 
Food Products Limited hos been announc- 
|ed by the Compony. Formerly Executive 
Vice President and Managing Director of 
The Glidden Company lLtd., Mr. Lawson 
succeeds Mr. £. J. Spence whe hes re- 
signed to assume new responsibilities. 
Canedion Food Products Limited operctes 
Honey Dew Coffee Shops, Muirheads ond 
Childs Restovrants, Woman's Bakery ond 
Hunts boke shops os well os Picardy 
Shops and the largest Industrie! and in- 
stitutionel feed service organizotion in 
Caneda. 


and listen to the family chat- 
ter of his children and his 
children’s children. 

But it is literally true of 
this astonishing man that his 
work is never done, Just now 
he is planning an African 
tour to begin probably in 
January, 

He intends to take in East, 
West and Central Africa and 
hopes to meet Africans of all 
hues and opinions, 

Such, intentions are ad- 
mirable and much to be com- 
mended but, unlike the Pope 
who extends his authority 
without ever leaving the 
Vatican, Macmillan becomes 
the Prime Minister who is 
always leaving his political 


headquarters, 
* + * 


... they're natural partners! 


Integrated Data Processing — IDP — is the modern 
automation method of mechanizing paperwork. By a single 
typing, paperwork can be integrated between locations 
through teletype. Thus, with IDP and Bet. TELeryps 
you can distribute data (orders, reports, etc.) across the 
city or across the country through one simple operation. 
Moreover, this time-saving method is based on today’s 
modern “mechanical languages”, so the punch tape shown 
here can actuate many different types of business ma- 
chines, increasing still further the usefulness of IDP. 
With maintenance service as close as your local teles 
phone office, BELL TELETYPE equipment is your depend- 
able communications component of IDP systems, 
Consult Bell communication specialists on how data 


ics, was equivalent to getting . 5 . 
the best ef beth werlds. processing can be integrated between offices, factories 
and warehouses, 


In other words Mr, Mor- - 
°00 


a eee soa nae . For the booklet “BELL TELETYPE’S Place In 
sil) will draw half his U, K. Your IDP Program’, write or phone (collect) to: 


parliamentary pension of MONTREAL i 
— 1060 U s 
£4,000 a year and at the same ee *... TR 0-2981 


time receive the pay of a gov- — 393 University Ave. 
ernor-general. Tel.: UN 1-2151 

One thing is certain: 
“Shakes” Morrison will be an 
immense success in Australia 
even though he has a passion 
for reciting Burns poems. 


There is nothing that Brit- 
ish parliamentarians enjoy 
more than a full dress debate 
on their privileges and their 
duties as legislators, 

Therefore, there was a full 
attendance when the House 
debated the unexpected ac- 
tion of Speaker Morrison who 
had hardly resigned his par- 
liamentary post when it was 
announced that he had ac- 
cepted the invitation of 
Premier R. G. Menzies to be 
the Governor-General of 
Australia. 


This, according to the crit- 


°o 00 
° 
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TORONTO 


BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Why Make a Nail 
In Canada... 


¢ 


. . . Of a radio, or a stove, or a car, or any of 
the thousands of products manufactured by Can- 
adian workmen? 


By making these things ourselves, we have 
earned a standard of living admired throughout 
the world. Nearly half of all employed Canadians 
work in manufacturing. Without our factories 
we would be principally employed in producing 
raw materials for other nations to process. 


We enjoy our present way of life because we 
work not only on the land but also in modern 
factories. 


One way to maintain this is to buy Canadian- 
made goods. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Canadian-Made Steel From Canadian-Owned Plants 


’ 





THE FAIREY CO. | 


DAR. G. W. HALL ON PROBLEMS | 
_ OF AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


The Thirty-First Annual General 
Meeting of The vorey Company 
Limited was held on 19th November 
in London, England. 


Mr. G. W. Hall, F.R.Ae.S. (Chair- 
man and Managing Director) in the 
course of his sneech, said: 


The net profit of the Group, after 
deducting the provision for taxation 
and the interest of the minority 
shareholders, is £98,343. After add- 
ine back losses, less profits, for the 
year carried forward by subsidiary 
companies and bringing in the 
balance of orofits brought forward 
frem 1958. there is an amount avail- } 
able for anpronriation of £251,945 as 
against £735,660 last year. 


In the Groun Balance Sheet under 
the heading “Current Assets” cash 
has increased from ‘1.923.481 to £2.- 
645 228. and I should mention in 
resnect of thie that shortly before 
the vear end a maior deposit 
amourting to ©1,212500 was made 
ar>'net the Indonesian contract 


Basicallv. ovr aviation activities 
have continued satisfactorily but on 
a diminishine scale. The Gannet 3, 
which jis our current production 
tvre, has nroreeded in a most satis- 
fectory marner. and you will be 

leared tn heer that this aircraft 

at co-mnleted its develonment trials 
end obteined its CA. Release. In 
the hands of 700G. Sauadron of 
the Rove! Noevv. the Gannet 3 has 
camnleted' on intensive flicht vro- 
gromme—nover 1900 hours) were 
pchiaved in % months with 3 aircraft 
Thte we helieve, igs a record in itself 
and estohliehes withort doubt the 
que'ittes of *he aircraft 


Vurther to this, we obtained a 
valuehie contract from the Indo- 
necien Covernment for the sunnly 
of 18. Garnet aircraft of the earlier 
version. for vee in this instance as 
@ eorern!] purnose aifcraft 


We are mpeking steady progress 
with our Hyraulies develooments, 
particularly with our Power Con- 
tre's, Tt is interesting to note that 
all the Serv'ee aireraft taking port 
in the percbetic displays at the 
Fornheroveh Air Show this vear 
were fitted with Fairey Power Con- 
tro's. 


Fairev-eAir Surveys Limited had 
@ moderately successful yvear,- with 
widespresd onverations covering : 
number cf countries throuchout the 
world. The volume of air survey 
business pveritohle at the vresent 
time annerrs to be increasing, and | 
we see no reason whv our air sur- | 
vev ertivities 
accord '~a'y, 


should - not- benefit 


Overations in Canada | 
Whilst disenssing Fairey Air Sur- | 
vev, I might also refer to Aero 
Survevs Timited of Vancouver, 
which has until recéntly heen joint- | 
lv owned by ourselves and Fairchild 
Aerial Surveys, of Los Angeles 
Since the end of the vear. negotia- 
tions have been completed by which 
we are aceniring the Fairchild in- | 
terest, so thet Aero Surveys will 
once more heeome a_ subsidiary 
AmMnany. Prosnects for air survey 
t Canads apnerr to be good, sub- 
ject to the nroblems of weather 
which is alwevs a hazard. 


The Canedian Company has had 
ancther sucessful year, althouch 
prefits were ‘ese than in the nre- 
ceding vear. Following a reduction 
in the amount of work avzilable 
from the Caredian Armed Forces, 
efforts have heen made to obtain | 
commercial work, with a svood 
measure cf success. On the West 
Coast the Comnanvy recently receiv- | 
ed a ceentract for the conversion of 
a number. of Martin Mors flying 
boats for forest fire fichting. On 
the Fast Coast the Commnany is} 
building a laree maintenance hang- | 
er at the new Palifak International | 
Airnort in ereer to be in a position 
to obte'n additional work on large 
aircreft 


I will now make s 
comments on the problems facing 
your Company. 


The. changing conditions have 
been a matter-of grave concern to 
your Borprd, and every effort has 

een meen to find solutions to the 
many ¢iffcult and complex prob-| 
lems which have arisen. Our con-| 
stant aim is to safeguard your 
investment and to pretect the in- 
terests of the many thousands of 
emplovees who have given and still | 
give loyal service to your Company. 


yme general 


Your Board have made great ef- 
forts, not only to enter the field of 
civil aviation, hut to diversify int 
other sections of industry where our | 
skill and knowledge can be applied 


The Rotodyne 

Our main interest in this field 
is the Rotodyvne—a project which 
has been much in the public -eye 
since we first demonstrated it suc-| 
cessfully. From that moment, both | 
at home and abroad—and I may say | 
particularly abroad — the potential 
of this entirely’ new type of pas- 
senger or freicht carrier has been | 
recognized both by Civil overators 
and Militery users, as a vehicle of 
unique value. 


At this moment we are within a} 
few weeks of the signature of a| 
development contract which would 
ensure the Government supporting | 
us to the extent of some four mil- | 
lion pounds. Again, as we stand | 
today, there would appear to be} 
every probability of our receiving | 
an order for Military Rotodynes 
plus the reruirement for an initial | 
six from B.%.A., for which we have | 
received a Letter of Intent. I must 
inform vou, however, that this is not | 
vet a firm order and that negotia- 
tions with BEA. are still proneed: | 
ing 


We feel that much of the delay 1} 
have just referred to arose from the | 
fact that no one Minister was) 
responsible for the research and | 
development needed for civil avia- 
tion and the co-ordination of mili- | 
tary and civil needs. We hope that 
the setting up of the Ministry of 
Aviation will lead to great improve- 
ments in this field. 


Unfortunately, our problems have 
been accentuated during the vast 
few weeks, as since the return to 
power of the Conservative Govern- | 
ment it has again been made clear 
to me, and to the others who hold 
timilar positions in the Industry, 
that the Covernment require that | 
the aircraft industry as a whodle 
must undergo a very severe change. 
With a reduction in military re-| 
quirements for manned aircraft, and | 
in view of the greater’ technical 
resources and the greater private 
finance recuired. for the newer pro- 
jects, the Government are insistent 
that companies must merge. It is 
difficult in the extreme, in all the 
prevailing circumstances, to decide 
at such a moment. whether one 
should pefsist with a project as 
large and as complicated as the | 
Rotodyne, which could very well! 
have an immense effect upon the | 
future of your Company, and the | 
financial position ‘of your Company 
over the next six or seven years, 
without a clear and sufficiently 
large Government order. A home | 
market is essential to stimulate and | 
encourage foreign orders and conse- | 
quent export. : 


The report and accounts were 
adopted. 


Kuropean 
Roundup 


NEWS FROM THE BUSINESS 
CAPITALS OF EUROPE... 


By ERNEST WAENGLER © 


HE GOLD and dollar re- 

| serves of Western Europe 

have reached such a high 

level that further liberaliza- 

tion of dollar imports be- 
comes imperative. 

This decision was reached 
by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Policy of OEEC in 
Paris when. it turned out that, 
for the first time, the 17 
member countries’ hard @ur- 
rency reserves have reached 
the point of their combined 
dollar import requirements 
for six months. 


The extent of liberalization 
will depend on the continued 
economic expansion of the 
countries concerned. 

Henceforth, the committee 
will sit three times a year 
to work out plans for the 
co-ordination of members’ 
economic policies. 

These plans are to be based 
“on an equilibrium of long- 
term growth, ‘stable 
and external payment 
ances” 


prices 
bal- 


France, whose gold and 
dollar reserves are approach- 
ing $2 billion, announces that 
it will abolish, by the end of 
1959, the.import duties for a 
number of foodstuffs and the 
import quotas on many other 
types of goods. 


Vegetable, olive oil, canned 
meats and beer of low alco- 
holic content are among the 
goods that will be admitted 
duty-free regardless of 
origin, 

Certain agricultural equip- 
ment, home appliances and 
textiles are being freed from 
import quotas, 

In many. cases, however, 
these imports can only be 
effected at certain maximum 
prices that lie below the 
French prices for similar 
goods. 


. 


In Greece, the Foreign 
Trade Council announces that 
the import quotas for several 
types of goods may now be 
exceeded “in certain justified 
cases”, provided the goods 
originate in Canada, the U. S. 
or the OEEC countries. 

The Minister of Trade is 
empowered to grant addi- 
tional import licenses at his 
discretion. 

Included are frozen meat, 
lumber, newsprint, coal, iron, 
sewing machines and certain 
electric appliances, 


* * + 


Soviet competition in West- 
ern Europe is making rapid 
progress, though still in a 
comparatively small volume. 


In the first half of 1959, 
West Germany imported from 
the Soviet Union for $38 mil- 
lion, compared to $20 million 
for the same period last year. 

West German exports to 
Russia decreased from $21 
million to $16 million. 


* 


Yugoslavia, too, hopes to 
start competing more effec- 
tively in the West, though it 
is still fighting a losing battle 
against a staggering trade 
deficit. 

In the first half of this year, 
Yugoslav imports were 58% 
higher than exports. This is a 
little better than last year’s 
73% deficit, but far from 
satisfactory. 

Most Yugoslav foreign 
trade is in the form of bilat- 
eral barter, a method more 
popular in the Soviet block 
and Near East than in the 
West, 


As a result, Yugoslav ex- 
ports are being forced in that 
direction. 

Low productivity is given 
the chief reason for the 
difficulties, 


as 


Through more mechaniza- 
tion, More realistic currency 
regulations and increased 
tourism Yugoslavia is trying 
to find a way out of one of 
Europe’s most desperate eco- 
nomic situations. 


o * 


France wants to decentral- 
ize her industries which at 
present are concentrated in 
the Paris Basin. 


To facilitate the transition, 
several banks and insurance 
companies havg formed a 
“Society for the Decentral- 
ization of Industries in the 
Paris Region’ (SODIRP) 
which will give technical and 
financial assistance to firms 
wishing to move plants to less 
densely populated regions in 
France. 

The reasons have mainly to 
do with the housing shortage 
in and around Paris and the 
lower living standards in 
rural regions. : 


* * 7 


Italy is ‘able to report a 
3.2% increase in exports and 
a 1.3% decrease in imports 
compared to. last year, For 
the first seven months of 
1959, the trade deficit has 
gone down by 17.2%, to $35 
million. 

In the same period, nearly 
$200 million flowed into the 
Italian economy in the form 
of foreign loans and invest- 
ments. 

* a * 


Netherlands welcomes the 
establishment of foreign 
branch plants, particularly 
those which contribute to the 
country’s export trade, 

U. S. subsidiaries in the 
Netherlands are at present 
exporting about 80% of their 
total production, not taking 
into. account the petroleum 
industries. 

There are now 102 VU, S. 
subsidiaries in the Nether- 
lands, representing an invest- 
ment of over $200 million. 

Their share of tota} Dutch 
exports last’ year was 5%. 

A report from The Hague 
emphasizes that they are 
“harmoniously integrated” 
into the country’s economic 
life and that there is a fruit- 
ful exchange of technical 
know-how. 

Canadians are often criti- 
cized for being too slow and 
timid in establishing West- 
ern European subsidiaries, 


Dine ; ba \ iit vial 
Experience Counts 
In Store Selling, 


‘Reach Peak in 50s 


Do older retail sales employees 
reach a higher performance rating 
within a shorter time period than 

| younger people? 





A new study by federal De- 
partment of Labor suggests this 
is ‘so, 


The study, “Age and Perform- 
ance in Retail Trade,” also makes 
these points: 


@ Older employees perform as 
well or better than younger staff. 


| 


| @ Performance 


with 
j‘age, within limits. 


improves 


@ Peak is reached between ages 
| of 51 and 55. 

@ Performance tends to improve 
| with experience and service, 
Store supervisors believe it 
jtakes new clerk three to six 
|}months to reach a “reasonable 

level of sales competence”, 


CHARLES NEWBURY, B.Sc. 


V. Murgaoski, President of Research De- 
velopment & Swurveys Associates, an- 
nounces the appointment of Charles New- 
bury, 8.Sc., os @ Senior Associate in 
charge of the newly formed Combustion 
& Pollution Division. 

Mr. Newbury hos hod wide experience 
| in combustion and pollution problems 
| holding the position of Fuel Efficiency 

Officer for Imperial Chemical Industries at 
| their Billingham site, Senior Fuel Engineer 
for the Ministry of Fuel and Power at 
their Fuel Efficiency Branch Heodquapiers 
in Whitehall, and recently Assistant Direc- 
tor at the Ontario Research Foundation 
while in charge of the Foundation's Pol- 
lution Laboratory. 
(a a eee en ae ea 


MONTREAL (Staff) — The, 


} 
‘Canada Cemen U. K. aircraft industry has taken! 


Compton's manager has added 
10. Shares of International 
| Nickel Co, to the 15 shares al- 
| ready in his client’s portfolio. 

The stock was purchased Nov. 


toward 
supersonic | 


two important steps 
being first with a 
| airliner to sell. 

Two new research aircraft 


are being built to investigate the} 
| mysterious problems that sur- 


| 20 at $97 a share for a net out-| round sustained flight at speeds 


| lay of $975. 

To help finance this purchase, 
|the manager on fhe same day 
| sold 25 shares of Canada Cement 

Co, at $32 a share, netting the 


this security from the portfolio. 
As @ result of this transaction, 
Compton’s annual income in 
prospect has been increased by 
$5 to $1,336. 
Earlier this month, Interna- 
tional Nickel declared an extra 


dividend of 40c per share to-| 
gether with the regular quar-| 


terly dividend of 65c, payable 
Dec.. 21 to shareholders of rec- 
ord Nov. 23. 


A detailed statement 
comment on this switch in the 
Compton portfolio will appear 
in FP in the manager’s next 
monthly report. 


STORAGE RACKS 


Sunshine Waterloo Co., Water- 
loo, Ont., is now manufacturing 
and distributing under sole rights 
for Canada “Slide-n-Lock Adjust- 
able” storage racks. More than 
800 different sizes and capacities 
from five basic parts, for storage 
of drums, packages, rolls, on 
skids, in bulk and on pallets, are 
offered. 





ste: ‘He | practical 
account $790.75 and eliminating 


and | 


greater than sound. 


It is generally held that the 
first planemaker to offer a 
supersonic airliner that is a 
éperational machine! 
could win hundreds of millions 
of dollars in orders. 


If a company miscalculates, 
the research investment lost 
would be enough to cripple even | 
the biggest. 


The British, therefore, are ap- 
proaching the project on a na- 
tional basis (FP, Sept. 19). 


Groups of companies are 
working together already on less 
ambitious designs and there are} 
indications that virtually the 
whole industry will be called 
into building any supersonic air- 
liner. 


British designers are faced 
| with tougher problems than 
either the Russians or Ameri- 
cans — the only two other po- 
tential contenders in the race. | 


Russia and the U. S. have 
accumulated a_ considerable 
amount of military experience 
with supersonic fighters and 
bombers. 


The U.K. has only one truly 
supersonic fighter flying and 


Regardless of size, every 
Sparling job receives the treat- 

ment of a big job...the benefit of 
world wide experience...a guar- 
antee of quality workmanship and 
materials... and, of utmost import- 
ance, itisfinished atthe promised time. 


For big job treatment on design, fab- 


rication and erection of steel and 
other plate products, call your nearest 


Sparling Tank office. 


YY 


p/ 
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‘Compton Buys U. K. Takes Two Big Steps 
‘Nickel, Sells To Supersonic Supremacy 


one bomber on the drawing 
boards. But direct financial 


| backing from the U.K. govern-| 


ment could go a long way to 
offset this disadvantage. 


The government has ordered 
Handley Paige to build a re- 
search aircraft, the HP115, to 
investigate supersonic problems | 
on the lower edge of the speed | 
scale. 


i 
| 
Bristol has been given a con-| 
tract to design a very fast re-| 
search plane, type-numbered | 
188, 


It will be of stainless steel —| 
which many designers think is | 
the best answer to the stresses 
of extreme heat at speeds over 


1,500 mph. 


At the same time Britain’s| 
aero engine designers are at| 
work trying to produce an en-| 
gine that will offer power be- 
tween zero and 2,000 mph —| 
something nobody has done yet. | 


This sort of news turns airline 
presidents grey. Faced with the 
heavy financial burdens of pay- 
ing for their present jet pur-| 
chases, most hope supersonics 
will stay off stage for at least 
another 10 years. 


But they know, too, that com- | 
petition will force them to buy | 
the new planes the moment they 
are available. 


The objective of being first} 
with a 2%4-hour flight across the | 
Atlantic is too tempting to let! 
either industry or operators stop 
working toward it. 


Which one 


of Canada’s 
3,850,000 
square miles 
is the ideal 
location 
for your new 
business? 


Find out from 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


If there's a strategic site for your new manvu- 
facturing or distributing facilities, we're likely 
to know about it first. Since the Canadion 
Pacific Railway first gave economic unity to 
Canada, every important industrial trend from 
coast-to-coast has been observed and interpreted 
by the Canadian Pacific Department of Indus- 
trial Development. 


For facts on plant sites, power, labour supply, 
raw material, transportation, market potential 
and other vital factors, write to any office of 
the Department. The reply will be prompt, 
private, and without obligation, 


— 


every SPARLING job is a b 


(Left) 200,000 gallon water 


standpipe, 125’ high, erected at 
London, Ontario 


(Right) 150,000 gallon elevated 
water tower erected at Winchester, 


Ontario 


RLING TANK & MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 251, Toronto 14, CLifford 9-7851 


Montreal Office: 1255 Laird Blvd., Montreal 16, REgent 9-2359 
DIVISION—PRODUCTS TANK LINE OF CANADA, LTD. 





Foreign Ships 
Depleting Our 


Sea Fisheries? 


From Our Own Cotrespondent 


ST. JOHN’S — Depletion of 
the fishing banks off Newfound- 
land and other areas of the 
North Atlantic is causing a good 
dea] of concern here, 


One suggestion: International 
regulations governing quantities 
that may be caught. 

Today in waters once shared | 
by only a few countries and the 
Newfoundland fishermen, fleets 
of more than 20 countries are 
operating. 


Us ANNOUNCEMENT 


CJBQ RADIO APPOINTMENT | 


| seven exploration trips by 


guese, French and Spanish 
fleets, embrace scores of vessels. 

Latest entry: Greece which is 
preparing trawlers for the North 
Atlantic. 

This autumn for the first time 
West German trawlers have 
been fishing off the Labrador 
coast. 

Aocording to officials of the 
West German Deep-sea Fisher- 
ies in Bremerhaven, $115,000 
has been appropriated to cover 
com- 
mercial trawlers. 

Operators will be guaranteed 


| gross daily proceeds of $1,200 


to be offset by receipts from the 
sale of fish caught during their 
exploratory trips. 

This year three trips were 
made to waters off the coasts of 
Newfoundland, North Labrador 
and southwest Greenland. Other 
trips will be made in the 


pring 


Radiation Can Improve 


Our Harvest and Foods 


| 
| Canada must keep 


in the; than usual, possess high protein 


| forefront in research or get lost| content, and so on. 


in the shuffle. 


| This is what Dr. J. W, T.| 


| Spinks, president of the Uni- 
| versity of Saskatchewan, told 

the 53rd annual meeting of 
| United Grain Growers Ltd. 
| Saskatoon. ? 


He called for more research | oats (Brookhaven); disease re- 
in the fields of radioactivity and sistant varieties of peanuts have 
to determine} been developed by neutron ir- 


nuclear energy 
their best uses for mankind. 

Where is the money to come 
from? 

“Any country which can 
spend hundreds of millions to 
develop a single aircraft or 
which spends hundreds of mil- 
lions annually on each of ad- 
vertising, liquor and cigarettes, 
can certainly afford a few hun- 


in| tained with apples and rust re- 


dreds of thousands more for re-| 


search,” he declared. 


A few years ago, President}. 


Spinks said, we could afford to 
wait and take things slowly. 
“But today, one has to keep 
to the forefront if one is not 
to be lost in the shuffle, or lose 


| 
| 


“Beneficial results have also 
been obtained in peas, lupine, 
flax, white mustard (7% higher 
oi] yield) and so on. 


“Good effects have been ob-| 


sistance has been developed in 


radiation (North Carolina).” 


The use of ionizing radiation | 
in food preservation, Dr. Spinks 
said, is based on its ability to 
destroy the micro-organisms| 
and insects which cause food| 
spoilage. 

“A satisfactory method of food 
preservation could help to cut 
down the enormous annual 
losses of foodstuffs by spoilage. 
“The advantage of radiation 
is that it does not lead to any 
appreciable rise in temperature 
in the materia] during treat- 
ment. 





“Also if the material is prop- 


a great many bright researchers| erly packaged so as to avoid 


to other countries.” 
Radioactivity, Dr. Spinks said, 
is “an extremely powerful tool 


in attacking problems of inter-| 


est to agriculture.” 


i 
| 


recontamination, the storage life 
of foods may be extended con- 
siderably. 


Food value of substances such 


| of 1960. 
Meanwhile, Newfoundland 
trawlers have been getting only 
half loads in deepsea fishing op- 


|as beef, beans, corn and wheat 

It can be used to bring about | is not affected, and the material 
genetic changes in plants which irradiated is not made radioac- 
might lead to crop improvement, | tive by gamma rays of energy 


FRANK C. MURRAY 


The Quinte Broadcasting Compony, Lim- 
ited onnounces the Appoiniment of Frank 
C. Murrey as Manager of Radio Station 
CJBQ, Belleville and Trenton. 

Mr. Murray, who hos hod o wide ex- 
perience in Canadian Broadcasting and 
Advertising, is well known in the Quinte 
District. He commenced his Radio Career 
ot CJBQ in 1947 as an Advertising 
Representative. He has since been asso- 
cioted with Horoce N. Stovin Company, | 
(now Stovin-Byles Lid.) Notional Radio 


Station Representatives in Toronto and 
Montreal; and more recently with the 
Macleon-Hunter Publishing Compony in| 


Toronta. | 


erations duting the past few 
months. 

Inshore fishing has remained 
good, and some new: records 
have been set in quantity of fish 
processed for export. 

Many of the European fleets 
on the north Atlantic are ex- 
perimenting with new trawlers 
and equipment, This may be the 
reason for many breaks in the 
trans-Atlantic cables 

Previously most fishing was 
done by ordinary nets which 
dropped a few fathoms. : New 
equipment goes almost to the 
sea floor. 

FLUORESCENT PAINT 

Hyper - intensive fluorescent 
paint colors, four times brighter 
in daylight than the most vivid 
conventional hues, are being in- 
troduced by Du Pont of Canada. 
Uses of the new paint are expect- 
ed to include high-visibility iden- 
tification and safety marking of 
aircraft, trucks and buses. 


Aart Coanenns $6 oer : 


he said. 
“Crop improvements of only 


a fraction of a per cent may be! “there are 


worth millions of dollars. 


up to a million volts. 
“However,” Dr. Spinks said, 

various problems, 

such as off-color or undesirable 


“It is now wel] known that} flavor which may be produced 
radiation can induce mutations,| and also the economic one of 


7 ‘ | ° 
or heritable changes, in the|carrying out 


the process at 


chromosomes which determine! reasonable cost.” 


the characteristics of living or- 
ganisms,” he said. 

“Although many of the muta- 
tions are deleterious, a few may 


| 


Enrolment Rises 


| possess agriquiturally desirable At Saskatchewan 


characteristics. 

“A selection program based on 
irradiated material will usually 
proceed more rapidly than one 
without. Various types of radia- 
tion have been used; x-rays, 
gamma rays, néutrons and 
electrons. 


Enrolment for 1959-60 term 
totals 10,703 at University of Sas- 
katchewan, including the univer- 
sity’s junior and affiliated colleges, 
nursing, agriculture and summer 
schools, and correspondence and| 
evening courses, 


The figure is up about 9% from | 


“One of the most striking re-| a year ago. } 


sults with barley has been the 


| production of stiff strawed vari- | Ss 


Degree students this year at 
askatoon number 4,491, an in- 


eties, so-called erectoids,” Dr.) crease’of 377 from last year, On 


| Spink said. 
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THE FINANCIAL POST 34 


RYDER 


buys, paints, insures, 
and maintains ’em... 
YOU just drive ’em 
and save! 


Every day, more firms are finding it’s 
more efficient and less expensive to lease 
their trucks from Ryder. 


These ‘immediate benefits alone make 
leasing worthwhile: (1) You don’t tie up 
working capital. (2) Executive talent is 
free to perform productive functions. 
(3) Ryder gives top maintenance, helps 
you minimize delivery interruptions; 
extra trucks are always available for 
peak periods. (4) You can budget trans- 
portation costs in advance—and prac- 
tically to the penny. 


Trucks designed for your specific needs, 
painted to your specifications, and with 
maintenance guaranteed, are ready toroll 
now. You furnish the drivers, Ryder does 
the rest. Call any Ryder office (more than 
100 throughout the U.S. and Canada). 


Write today for free brochure on truck 
leasing, “Design for Profit.” 


RYDER SYSTEM, INC. 


Leasing Division 
General Offices: Engle Bidg., P.O. Box 33-816, Miami, Fla 
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What the Man Said: 


, (Opportunities for You 


Var | good deeds go unnoticed Th Over seas Markets? 


because you are afraid to tell 
people about them .. . 


RAYMOND VARELA, public 
relations counsel, -writer and 
editer of a company magazine 
for Automatic Electric (C>n- 
ada) Ltd. at Brockville, Ont., 
speaking to a meeting of Ro- 
tary International: 


. Private enterprise has given 
this country — and rest of the 
world — the highest standard 
of living in man’s 40,000-year 
history. 

Businessmen and manage- 
ments have donated scholar- 
ships, built hospitals and 
schools, created foundations for 
the betterment of mankind and 
created jobs for untold millions. 

Your good deeds go largely 
unnoticed because you are 
afraid to go out and tell people 
about them. 

You ‘allow the opposition to 


get away with distortion, half-| 


= ANNOUNCEMENT — 


DUNLOP APPOINTMENT 


R. FENWICK 


The appointment of Mr. Robert Fenwick 
os Soles Manager, Aviation Division, of 
Dunlop Canada Limited is announced by 
Mr. G. F.. Plummer, Vice-President and 
General Manager. 

Mr. Fenwick was born and educated 
In Scotland, and served in World Wor I! 
with the R.A.F. in England and the For 
Eost, and while commanding No. 69 
M.U. was associated with No. 6 Group, 
R.C.ALF. 

In 1951, Mr. Fenwick came to Ottawa 
tA the capacity of Business Consultant. 
He joined Dunlop Canado Limited in 
1954, and prier to his appointment as 
Soles Manager, Aviation Division, was 
responsible for the development of rubber 
fenk linings for mining and industry. 


| truth and lies, and only in rare 
| cases do you ,attempt to chal- 
| lenge their arguments. 


Your reluctance to tell your 
story, your retreat from politi- 
cal action have led to a feeling 
among the general public that 
businessmen and executives live 
in a very special world of their 
own — divorced from reality, 
unless it’s the reality of the pro- 
duction line and merchandising 
techniques. 


You loath controversy, be- 
cause controversy means you 
have to put yourself on one side 
or the other — supposedly bad 
for business. 


But your customers and em- 
ployees know you cannot be on 
both sides of the fence at the 
same time. 


| changes 


You should never miss an op- 
portunity to sell capitalism and 
private enterprise, to talk it up. 
| And you should take a courag- 
|eous stand on public and politi- 
cal issues. 


Let the opposition know 


where you stand, and why. 


Sales Tax Method | 
Working Against 
Native Industry ? 


Canadian makers of confection- 


|ery products face a tax disadvan- | 


tage in their battle with imported | 
products for the domestic market. 


It amounts to $2 million extra 


| a year in sales tax because of the| 
| method of applying the 11% fed- 
| eral tax, according to Confection- 


ery Association of Canada. 


Imports of confectionery prod- | 
ucts are taxed on landed value 
only, S. J, Smith, association 
president, charges in a brief to 
Revenue Minister George Now- 
lan. 


But domestic manufacturers 


must pay same tax on a larger} 


amount — sales, distribution and 
administrative expenses must be 
included in the taxable amount, 
he says. 


The result, according to the as- 


sociation: $2 million extra every| 


‘year to the domestic industry, 
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Producing the second generation 


|Fish Freezing 


Looking for a foreign manu-} 


seas markets? 


Names and addresses of for- 
eign firms listed here will be 
supplied to interested Canadian 
firms by the Department of! 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa.| 


Here’s the list of enquiries: | 


Cosmetic Products 


A Swedish toothpaste manu- 
facturer is seeking an arrange- 
ment with a Canadian company | 
to produce dental, skin creams, | 
and other cosmetic products in 
Sweden under license. This is | 
a small firm employing a chief: 
engineer and up to 10 em- 
ployees, 

They have packaging and 
manufacturing facilities avail- 
able for cosmetic products. The | 
firm is prepared to finance any | 
necessary to initiate | 
production of new items. File: | 
5-56-77. 


Fishing Nets | 

A French - manufacturer, | 
wholesaler and fetailer of fish- 
ing nets, seeks a licensing ar-| 
rangement with a Canadian firm 
for the manufacture of related | 
Canadian lines in France. File: | 
5-56-71. | 


A Pakistani company, engag- | 


| ed in the quick freezing and cold | 


storage of shrimps, prawns, fish | 
and other sea food, is construct- 
ing its own plant, with the fol- 
lowing facilities: 5 tons — 24| 
hours quick freezing, 10 to 15| 
tons plate freezing, 200 tons cold 
storage capacity and 8 tons—24 
hours ice plant. - 

They also intend to export dry | 
fish, treated and dried in a 
scientific and hygienic manner. | 
The company is seeking a joint 
venture with a Canadian firm 
willing to provide technical in- 
formation and assistance in the 
procurement of auxiliary ma-| 
chinery and parts and also to 
engage the services of fishing 
trawlers. File: 5-56-82. 


Rubber Products 


An old established Dutch | 
manufacturer and exporter of 


Yo; 
C™ 
we 


ef 
: “ : ae 


transmission and conveyor belts, 


| facturer to make your products| V-belts, fire hose, rubber doors 
|}under license for sale in over- 


and other rubber products 
would like to expand and div- 
ersify present production activ- 
ities to include the manufacture 
of related noncompetitive Cana- 
dian lines. 


The firm seeks Canadian tech- 
nical know-how and processes 
under a royalty licensing ar- 
rangement, profit sharing plan, 
and/or some other mutually 
satisfactory arrangement. 

The company has a newly 
modernized plant which in- 
cludes the following facilities: 
rubber bale cutting machine, | 
rubber mixer, kneading roller, 
rolling calenders, spouting ma- 
chines, drying machines, auto- 
claves, and a number of hy- 
draulic presses for V-belts of 
various dimensions. 


An adjoining site of about 1% 





Further information can 
be obtained by writing 
B, R, Hayden, Industrial 
Development Branch De- 
partment of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa. File 
number should be quoted. 


acres is said to be available for 
further expansion of the plant. 
File: 5-56-86, 


Manufacture Valves | 


A Luxemburg manufacturer | 
of precision valves for liquefied, | 
compressed and dissolved gases 
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UY OF THE YEAR! 


WITH THE TRUE BALANCE OF VALUES 


Everything you 


ever wanted in a fleet car, 


you'll find in the 1960 Rambler. This is the 
car that combines the features you need in 


a fleet car into 


a true balance of values. 


Rambler 1960 is the result of 10 years of 
experience in Compact Car manufacture. 
Check its true balance of values. See why 


Rambler is your 


best fleet buy — by far! 


For complete information on the Compact 
Rambler, write Fleet Sales Division, Ameri- 
can Motors (Canada) Ltd., 2951 Danforth 


Ave., Toronto 13. . 


Rambler dealer. 


- or see your nearest 


is interested in manufacturing | firm are sought by a British, include centre lathes, turret 
under license’ special types of| equipment manufacturer desir-| lathes, milling machines, radial 


valves for gas containers or sim- | 


ilar articles. 

The company is particularly | 
interested in dealing with a| 
Canadian firm which is already | 
selling to one of the countries 
in the European Common Mar- 
ket, 

They have the required space 
and equipment for the manu-| 
facture of valves and similar | 
components of brass or steel. 
They are exporters to Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden and Great 
Britain. File: 5-56-87. 


Heavy Equipment 


Negotiations with a’ Canadian | 


wee tne tha G Gulliver, fied Yaw on te Hanes 4 Lillia 
Aut a raid oa q r; 
ee 


| wheel 


ing to produce Canadian equip- 


| ment under license in the United welding equipment. The com-| 
| Kingdom. The company has in| pany has sufficient capital to) 


mind standard lines of machin- | 
ery and equipment used in min- | 
ing and quarrying, agriculture, | 
and the building and construc- 
tion industries. 


They are experienced in the 
production of quarry, sand and 
ballast plants; conveyors; 
screens; aircraft jacking and} 
parking equipment; heavy duty 
loaders; equipment for use in 
rubber hose production; truck 
washing machines and | 


| machines used in the upholstery 


trade. 


Facilities available at present ! 
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. Terence Cunse’s 


drawing of part of one of the main Vanguard assembly lines 
al Weybridge: gives an excellent impression of this important 


activity of the Vickers Group. 
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and pillar drills, and cutting and 


undertake expansion of the 
present plant to meet additional 
production, File: 5-56-88. 


Mechanical Equipment 


A Western European company 
with three plants in Switzer- 
land, two in Spain and one in 
England, Holland and France 
has a history of 50 years’ exper- 
ience in creative design, preci- 
sion mechanical work, and in 
mass or semi-mass production. 


They are interested in the 
possibilities of manufacturing 


GIANT IN Wood. 


wahs w'dae) 
Enceln'g Hall 
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| products. 
| that 


Joe ahead 
al % 


(] Excellent gas economy 
| Low maintenance costs 
-] High Trade-in Value 
(] Top performance 

-] Excellent dependability 


(_} Unit Construction durability 
_] Handling and parking ease 


_] Sleek, new styling 
_) Full, six-passenger room 


| Top comfort, front and back 


_] Low Loading Trunk 
(-] Corporate Prestige! 


The New Standard of Basic Excellence 


Canadian precision machinery, 
either under a licensing ar- 
rangement or as a prime or sub- 


| contractor. File: 5-56-89. 


Copper, Lead Products | 


A Pakistani company is seek- | 
ing Canadian participation in a 
proposed plant to manufacture 
copper and lead sheets, rods, | 
ingots and other finished and} 
semi-finished copper and lead | 
The company states | 
manufaeturing facilities 
can be obtained as and when 
necessary, It is also stated that} 
copper and lead products, and 
particularly copper wire, are 
very heavily in demand in the| 
country «at present. File: 5-56- 
90. 
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Mentreal Bank 
Staff Changes 


G. R. WIGLE, accountant, Hespeler, 
Ont., to be manager, Riverside, Ont 


A. G. J. HEBERT, staff department, 
head office, Montreal, to be manager, staff 
department, Quebec and Montreal districts, 
head office, Montreal. 


H. BE. BUCK, staff department, head of- 
fice. Montreal, to be assistant manager, 
staff department, Quebec and Montreal 
districts, head office, Montreal 

F C, G. SHEWARD, an assistant man- 
ager, securities department, head office, 
Montreal, to be assistant superintendent, 
securities department, head office, Mont- 
real, 


A. TAYLOR, Winnipeg branch, 
manager, Kirkfleld Park, Man 

G. B. HILTON, accountant, Estevan, 
Sask., to be manager, Fox Valley, Sask 


J. E. C. D. CHABOT, routine reorgan- 
ization officer, head office, Montreal, to be 
manager, St. Bustache-sur-le-Lac, Que. 
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ee Eastern Utilities . ‘Short Position |Maritime Electric Co. Bids _| , . 


Pe ro dil TOW ie VD a 
Soon to be Broken Up Down on TSE For Summerside Power Lines | METALWORKING MACHINERY 


Special Correspondence ;Charlottetown and about 25) 
MONTREAL (Staff) — A; Moncton Electricity & Gas _ Short position on the Toronto CHARLOTTETOWN — Mari-| other Prince - Edward Island) 
once-extensive, Maritime-based | Co., a wholly owned subsidiary Stock Exchange declined to 1,440,- | time Electric Co, is negotiating | communities. Corhpany plans to 
utility holding company—-East-;which formerly distributed canine oon sae! 3. sat ‘a pss oe a ante aael aye Sree ed 
“alten fi, cia ae i shares of| for purchase of rural lines now oe : 
ern Utilities Co.—may be brok- electricity in Moncton, was ex- 199 issues on Oct, 30. owned by the ‘municipality | Summerside electric plant has | 
en up before long. propriated by the New Bruns- ee a ian ak Brion 0107 849 ' i lseven diesel units with a total BROWN 
Rumors circulating in Nova| Wick Power Commission a year] ‘sich cnares taock Shares wea vee | output of 2,835 kw. The munici-| A 
| Scotia and New Brunswick this | 48°. Alta, Gas Massey-Ferg. —300| is is the figure quoted by 


+ . ‘ pality purchases some 6.5} F , P We cr 
| week tndinate Chak Gnade teed. A second subsidiary, Eastern | = + Laas Milliken an Maritime Electric in outlining satis eek ail’ frei OUNDRY & MACHINE CO 
trie Co., a wholly owned sub-| Electric & Development Co.,|; Dynamic 414,000 Northapan “22'300 | eta. ev yal Caenoas eg 4 Maritime Electric. 2 danse hh: Mite 
| sidiary of Eastern, may soon be} which formerly distributed in| Falconbridge + Do wis. +7,500| #@reement of sale may be based. 


~ - Faraday wts +6, Orchan . } , stint 
|up for sale. the Sackville area of southeast-| frobisher 44.200 Rayrock +13,400| Involved are all rural lines 


ern New Brunswick, was taken| Goldfields +9,000 Sherritt ~—1,040| owned by the town with excep- 


Head of South’n Un —73,000 
over by Commission this year. Lakes  +14,500 Steep Rock +1,400| tion of the Dekker branch of St. 


This has deprived Eastern] MGR’ ™** , .95 Tombill, | 5300] Eleanors Road line. | 
Utilities of all power distribu- | Lorado +5,500 Un Oils | 800 | Summerside has been con- 
tion operations in New Bruns-| *"""*  ~*9% Walker-G&W +95) éerned with unprofitable opera- | 
wick. Here are the short positions in| tions of rural lines for some 
3 : f In addition to Canada Electric, detail: time. 
|__ Nova Scotia Light & Power | omaining subsidiaries of East- | Baecus smsj00 Jockey C 180| __ Maritime Electric has a 20,- you AN COUNT ON 
Co, has already expressed in-| orn Utilities are Joggins Coal| Atibi 1,475 Do wits 300 /000-kw steam plant which 


+ 2 Balas ‘. 7. E 4 te 5 Acme 1,000 Kelly Doug A . . 
terest in acquiring Canada Elec Co. and Maritime Coal, Railway Alta Dist 600 Do wts 200| supplies light and power to 
tric. There are reports that the & Power Co 


Alta Gas Trnk 3,050. Kilembe 500 | 
Nova Scotia Power Commission 


Canada Electric, which has a 
| 40,000-hp generating plant at 
Maccan, N.S., distributes power 
in. northwestern Nova Scotia 
and supplies power to sections 
of southeastern New Brunswick. 


Both companies| Algom 1,500 Labrador 330 | 
still operate, Algoma 825 Lake Cinch 500} 


i 
ot 
. steel j | Aluminium 2,000 Lakeland | ' 
may be interested too. The former mines coal to.sup- Anacoa 500 Le Py R 1 Richt Ki cht 
: a<et vear «cone rer 175 Loblaw C d 
During the past year, scope ply the Maccan generating plant ‘anise Arc 10,000 oe. 7 c etal 1 t 


of Eastern Utilities operations | while » Ie . tranenarte | Atlas Steel 100 Long Is'Pete 
while the latter transports the Bailey-Sel A 1,200. Long Pt Gas 


has been reduced substantially. | coal from the mine to Maccan. Bailey-Sel Pr ‘110 Lorado c k hy 9 
es | President N. T.Avard of Can-| Barco’ vue Mattes I or uepnec: 
ada Electric declined to com-| Belcher 500 Madsen 300 | 
!ment on rumors the company| BéliPhone 250. Maralgo . Watch for a hotter retail fight 
|might be offered for sale, He} Bicroft 1,000 Maritimes  6,000| in historic Quebec City. : 
\confirmed, however, that a| B.A. Oil ‘sep Slaseey-Fore It’s a substantial market —| Dependability is one of the inherent qualities built into 


| valuation of company’s property| PGFs 4!% Pr 30 Medallion 00 over 300,000 in metropolitan | ' Wolverine commercial copper and brass tube and condenser 


was being made. p20 Sie Pr 255 Mid-West Gas 300) area — which a number of Ly tube. It’is the result of Tubemanship- 
' . ° ores { Milliken 3, . . . . 
Nova Scotia Light & Power,| Camp Chib 2,300 Moore Corp 239 | Chains have their eyes on: control, research, development as well as pride of" skilled 
FP understands, has. already; Cam Cement = 150 Multi-Min @ T. Eaton Co. 


f ig I ' J Cdn Breweries 25 National Pete 300| this week an-| . workers. Wolverine Tube manufactures and markets seam- 

or capt a communicated to the executors <— eee 100 Row Bese Bn nounced it would open a heavy < less copper and copper alloy «cbe in a wide range of types 

lof the F. B. McCurdy estate its} dn Devonian $00. Nickel Rim '500 as phe ite frat fa th wen 

« | etalete bid for Gaheda Wlectic | Cin Eee SS teen ee ore — te Ere mn and sizes—entirely from-raw materials produced ia Canada 
expansion wish to bid for Canada Electric.| Can Nrth Inca 3,000 Normetal 2,000 | Quebec capital. 

. The estate holds controlling in-| Cdn N’west 500 Nor Cdn Ol . | 200) @ m ao Lae . 

ot Herta wattinnh crn Cdn Petrofina 500 ‘N Coldstream 5,500 | rade rumors are that Simp- 

terest in Eastern Utilities; it is} Gan west Oil 1.200° Northgate 1,000 


reported Can-Erin 224000 Nor Rankin 36,700 | 80's or Simpsons-Sears is look- 


. : ; ae Can-Met 8,000 Northspan 49,100}ing hard at this market for| 
N.S. Light tried td obtain Do wis 2,500 Do wts 8,500 | bossible expansion 
Canada Electric many years ago,| Cariboo am - Nonh par +4 hella bint y 


‘ . | : Cassia: 600 Opemiska 1,300 A Simpson’s official says only 
prospects but m need of finances will be but at that time was outbid by| Chesterville 13,000 Orchan 131, "300 | P . : 


a i : 5 rifie that it is “one of many spots 
the MeCurdy interests. Chib Mng 500 Pacific Pete { 500 t Is 1 po 
. Chimo 500 Do wts “2,740 under continuous study ’ 
In 1958, Canada Electric had; Cochenour 2,000 Pato 1,000 | Mra 


i 

y Dc Cockshutt 300 Peerless 4,500 Simpsons-Sears already has a 

la net profit of $151,788 ($118,-| Con Bet: Permo P 5,500 ; ’ 

982 in 1957) ( ‘Gamm. 1,000. Petro! —-19,000| “Class 1” mail-order outlet et And you can depend upon Wolverine Tube for service, too. 
“ vi ° 


GARETTES 


a program of quality 


Many. industrial enterprises with good 


started or expanded this year in a way that 

provides a sound basis for development 
through the financial assistance of the In- 
dustrial Development Bank. 


Con Denison 300 Place 5500 there with floor. stocks of ap-| AF A staff of trained tube technicians—known as the Field 
At Dec, 31, total assets were Do wts 66,650 Placer oat. 8 oss se 
ee *Cdn Dyno 1,000 Pronto 2,400| pliances and similar goods. Engineering Service—will help you unsnarl tough enginecr- 
valued at $7.7 million (before| con Dragon 2/000 Provo 5,600 | ; ‘ 
B ° ° he Id f depreciation) For rate-making Con Halliwell 5,500 Que Copper 500 | The Eaton’s store will carry ‘ ing problems dealing with corrosion, fabrication and design. 
‘ormation 4 ID. cing wt elas Oj? | tf , ; Con Mic Mac 500 Radiore 7,700 | A ‘ a om itiie : < ote ; write , . > : 
Inf abou : finan & fi | purposes, valuation is set at $3.4 Con ‘Smelters 100 Ranger i | eee ae niture, For complete My pra Nc oes “3 or of the 
° e° - } sone . cae ‘ ‘on Morrison 500 ayroc 3, | furnishings, radio an elevision , a » bet cts Nodes Sacred ie 
@ Manofactaring ® Repairing * Processing | million, FP understands. Con Nor’land 1;300 spa 2,000 | 4. > Wolverine General Product Ataloguc pt VII. 
Seciennen ee | Con Pe R.. Ri ew 16 | sets. 
. . : ~ . e e Sonsumer Gas 00 ocky ete ’ } ay ae >, 2 T+ ’ 
© Transportation * Constraction ¢ Air Services |Toronto Building | Semper tend Saas - Bea ¥ 200| There has been an Eaton's 
| Cree wts 1,300 St Maurice 1,000 order office in Quebec City since 


* ckagi e Engineerin t crown Zeller 50 Salada | 
ae ‘Opens This Week | Sienwint"** 80 Bovis 1.500| 1941. : ) WOLVERINE COPPER 
1 : "Aragon 2,000 Sapphire 4,500 | 7 , “a : he ' on 
can be obtained from your banker, auditor or Monarch Mortgage & Invest- cee ee aoe 500| It will now be located in the DON'T FORGET AND CO 


635 Sarcee 3,700 


] f h fi f the Ind ial (ments Ltd., Toronto, officially Dom Mag 100 Security 100 | new store slated to open Friday IS MADE THE TusEemMANsHie WAY 
awyer or from the nearest olfce of the industria ri ee ae “ity | Dom Stores 150 Shawinigan 25 277 : Str 
y opened its new $2 million, nine-| Dom Tar 100 Sherritt soo | at 277 St. Joseph Street 


Development Bank listed below: | story Monarch Building at 42-48 | ee a yaa aan Roger Robillard of the com- 


| Charles St. E., Toronto, this week. | Elder 23,300 South Union 3,000}; Pany’s Quebec division will be 
Pain ride Bre » | 
| Designed by Marani, Morris &| Falconbridge 200 Spartan 200 | store manager. 
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All , A Nichol Faraday wts 6,500 Steel Can 390 
| en, engineering tirm Nicholas Frobisher 4,400 Steep Rock 4,750 - ——— 
; , é a cl Geco 1,000 Steinberg A 475 LYNX PLANS 
: Fodor & Associates handled me- ee 5 oan ; J J 
+ . Gen Develop 1,325 Submarine 7,100, Lynx Yellowknife Gold Mines 
D E . E L oP P M E N T B A N hh chanical work and Reicher, Brad- | Gen Motors 100 Sup Propane ain pla . furth atest ‘ : 
senni ctriie ° x Giant Y K 100 Temagami 00 ns further geophysical surveys 
stock & Associates structural steel Goldfields 9,000 Thomp Lund 


Established in 1944 by the Government of Canada to hejp in fi- | work. Goodyear Pr | 25 Tidal wts 300 |4nd drilling on its Mattagami 


" * 4 . ' , i ‘ Granduc 300 Tombill 500;area base metal prospect. ‘The 
Rancing new or expanding small and medium sized enterprises. Taylor - W oodrow (Canada) GL Pager 300 Torbrit , new work. a ones P : DIVISION OF CALUMET & HECLA OF CANADA LIMITED 
Ltd., of the Taylor-Woodrow| GrNGasAwts 50 Trad Fin A ’ OW-up  pro- 


; | 2 r *. C tly oe rill. LONDON, CANADA 
group of building and civil engi- | Great West S 1,300 Trans Can PL 1, gram to recently ‘completed drill! 


1030 West Georgia St ; Sa eee Gtr Wpg Gas 150 Trans Mtn PL ing, is expected to start early next 
9 |neering firms, carried out con-| Gunnar 3,200 Un Asbestos | nB. P S 


513 Eighth Ave. West BINS IIGatoes | Dowts 20,760 _Un N Fortune 2,000 | Yer. 
| : o1545 Hard Rock 500 United Oils 1,900 | 
TP . “ } arki acilities , ° 
1874 Scarth Street ae ae a ae Head of Lks 15,000 United Keno 700} 
re SOY 5 » 29 nare < 7 - pe ~ ‘ 0 | 
195 Portage Ave. East | provide or 324 Cars above groun Hollinger 700 United Stee 10 
2 < g By ; + : J 3,0¢ 
1 land 24 under ground. Home Oil A 200 oe Telefilms _— 
yoo OR ODT eth NZ) | Hud Bay Mng 525 pper Can 606 
. Imperial Oil 1,000 Violamac 1,500 
291 Dundas St MACASSA OUTPUT Ind Accept 275 Waite Amulet 100 
= 7 i . . } Inind Nat Gas 5,425 Walker G&W 1,025 
901 Victoria Square b ne a alana out “ Do wts 1,100 West Decalta 500 
. ullion wort o04 in the Int Nickel 1,600 Weston A 425 
955 Chemin St. Louis r 4 ee , 5 
pees sf: month of October. A total of 12,-| jnter 7 lle oe we ae 
Poe Tela ey 743 tons of ore were milled dur-| Iron Bay 3,300 Willroy 4,300 


65 Spring Garden Road ing the month, with recovery | Jacobus — ..13,600 Y K Bear 1,400} 
: ‘ - Young H G 5,500 
averaging $18.25 per ton. 





Truckers Help 
Students Pay 
College Fees 


“Christmas in October” — the | 
program by which Ontario truck- 
jing companies contribute as edu- 
cational bursaries the amounts 
they otherwise would spend on 
Christmas gifts—reached its goal 
of $35,000 with 41 members, in its 
first year. 

That was reported to the Auto- | 
motive Transport Association’s 
annual convention in Toronto this 
week. 

Goal for 1960; $50,000. Students 

NEW INSULATED BOX-CAR are assisted throughout their uni- 


versity course if they need aid, 
Another innovation in Canadian Pacific Railway's and there is no restriction on 


freight service equipment and first of its kind to be | courses taken. 
used in Canada, is this specially-designed insulated ; — The Trucking 
box-cor which hos a dual task. Primarily built. to pes | 
supplement the company's refrigerator cor fleet cational foundation, the conven- 
during peck seasons in the movement of traffic requir- tion was told , 
ing heot, this new-type cor can also transport clean About 30 000 special Christmas | 
bulk grain or manufactured commodities. cards will be distributed by On- 
Another feature of the insulated box-car is a tario participants this ‘year. 
plug-type door. Inside measurements are 40 feet ; 
long; width 8° 9; carrying capacity of 57 tons; BE Wa Se get ants 
capacity of 3,377 cubic feet. Two underslung char- SS ANNOUNCEMENT Se 
cool heaters provide the car with ample heat. 


Association of 
Quebec also is developing an edu- 





500 of these cors, illustration of one of which is 
shown below, have been ordered from National Steel 
Cor by the Conadian Pacific Railway Company. 


One continuous operation converts strip of polythene coated paper into Tetra Paks 


olythene makes it possible: 


anew pyramid carton that can 
cut fluid milk packaging costs in half 


Tetra Pak is a new pyramid-shaped carton for coating because it is heat-sealable, retains its flexi- 
milk and other liquids. It reduces liquid packaging _ bility at low temperatures, is impermeable to water, 
costs because the carton is formed, filled and sealed is odorless and tasteless. Polythene is the least. 
in one continuous operation on one machine. expensive coating available today that combines 

In the converting operation a continuous strip _heat sealability and flexibility at low temperatures, 


- of printed, polythene-coated paper is formed into Polythene is found in many fields—as packaging 
EDGAR ‘PINDER a tube with a heat-sealed seam. The tube is filled —_ and construction film, flexible pipe, wire and cable 


Appointment of Edgar Pinder as the with liquid. Sealing jaws, working at right angles 
Guin Cianbers hidden Onile q £) £ £ £ insulation, housewares and paper coating. It could 


Manager in the field of membership re- to ane another, heat-seal the tube into a chain of mean improved performance, longer life or added 
lations is announced by General Mon- liquid-filled tetrahedrons which are then cut into sales value for your products. For additional in- 


eger 0. L. Morrell. Mr. Pinder, who individual Tetra Paks. : nium C : ; mi 
ilah aia’ dit fu Chaeaan thee formation, write: Canadian Industries Limited, 


ie af deciles te Foal, tas loans Polythene is specified as the Tetra Pak paper- © Plastics Division, P.O. Box 10, Montreal. 
Ontario representative. He will continue 
to moke his headquarters in the Cano- 


12,060 businessmen keep posted on 
dian Chamber's Ontario office located lat 
Teronto.. Mr. Pinder ‘hed. » fae eee br reading Plastics Sphere P Oo ne 
Ground of experience in various business uae 
fields. a —? roe 


————— Canadian Industries Limited supplies polythene resin for paper coating. * 





| tax 
| values... 


Home. Buitper Jos Camarpa 


Voici comment on économise 
&@ Montréal 


Luxury dwellings constructed by Jos | 
Camarda in Mount Royal and district 
will be very snug, very snug indeed 
when cold winds Thee. Emco “Magic 
Heat” installations are Mr. Camarda’s | 
choice—“they combine highest effi- 

ency and economy ... the baseboard | 
fadiation is com met, " gives balanced | 
heat.” True words, Mr. C.! 


Emco Limited, London, Canada 


| Add: Inv. 


Company Reports 


Distillers 

H. CORBY DISTILLERY LTD., 
Montreal, consolidated net profit of 
$1,700,554 for year ended Aug. 31, 
1959 was 65% lower than previous 
year’s $1,219,719. 

Net earnings from operations in 
Scotland amounted to $190,447 com- 
pared with $215,824 in the previous 
year, President G. R. Herington re- 
ports. Profits are exclusive of for- 
eign exchange adjustments arising 
in consolidation. 

In April, 1959, an increase of $1} 
per proof gallon in federal. excise 
duties and a 1% increase in federal 
sales tax went into effect. President 
Herington points out that as the sales 
“is applied to the duty-paid 
it is in part a tax on a 
tax”. 

CONS, INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Aug, 31: 
Net oper. income ..... 
IncOMe ...++ 

Prof, sale invest 
Net earnings ....+se04 
Less: Deprec, ..+.eses 

Inc, tax res, .. 
Net profit -ceneeee 1,700,554 1,819,719 | 
Less: Dividends ...«.. 1,223,108 1,223,108 
Surplus for year 477,446 596,611 
} Paanenee per Share and Dividend Record: 

Earned? . $1.53 $1.64 

Paid ... 1.10 1.10 | 
tOn combined voting and Class “B” shs. | 
Shares o/s as at Aug. 31: | 

Com., voting., n,p.Vv 988 480 988 480 | 

Class B, n.p.v. 123,436 123,436 | 
CONDENSED CONS. BAL ANC E SHEET 


$3,142,531 $3,350,011 
239,302 228,753 
46,070 
3,427,903 
145,614 
1,581,735 


1959 1958 | 


3,578,764 
129,720 
1,629,325 | 


| of inventory and warehouses will 


| cised. 


HIRAM WALKER-GOODERHAM 
& WORTS LTD., Walkerville Ont. 
consolidated pet ‘profit of $23,694,387 
for year ended Aug. 31, 
85% higher than previous year’s 
$21,845,494. 

Sales reached a record high as a 
result of increased consumer de- 
mand. 


At Walkerville, expansion includ- | 
ed construction of a three part unit | 
for receiving empty packages, bottl- | 


|ing for the market and shipping. 
| It is scheduled for completion in 
1960. Also under way is an addi- 
tional plant for manufacturing by- 
products feeds. Near Walkerville, 
the company has purchased two 
buildings for warehousing. 

A new 115,600 bbl. rack warehouse 
is due for completion in mid 1960. 

In Scotland, less rapid extensions 


be needed in future. Earnings of this 
subsidiary are being used to pay 
off the indebtedness incurred in| 
preparing for its sales growth. 

“Significant and welcome’ 
changes have been made in U. S. in 
excise tax collections, President 
| Howard R. Walton states. Tax is 
no longer applied on machine leak- 
age. 

During the 1959 fiscal year, op- | 
tions for 27,000 shares were granted 


and options for 16,860 were exer- | 


1959 was | 


j} each pay. 


1958 


CONS. INCOME ACCOUNTs 


Nov. 23, 1958 


Anglo Can. Tel. A 
Continued increases are being made_| | Brinton Pete Carpet 


in sales of Habitant soups. Beitich America Acece. ... 
More emphasis is being placed on| British Mortgage & Trust . 

research. Company expects to offer | too 

two new products this year. | Gan Caaeee S ? 
New issue of $1,120,000 5%, % serial | = Cue Management... 

Ain & Foreign Securities 

debentures, due 1965-69 were ‘sold at! con oa oe 

mid-year. Proceeds are providing Cawthra Apts 

for additional manufacturing facili-| 

ties in Ontario and Western Canada. 


Cent. Canada Inv'ts 
nereal Life 20% paid 
CONSOL, INCOME ACCOUNT 
3 mos, 12 mos. 


Commerciai Finance 
| Concourse Bidg. V.T. 
| Copp Clark 6% pfd 
ended ended | Crown Life Insurance ... 
Aug. 31 May 31 | Debent. & Secur. pfd ; 
1959 1959 Dom. of Can. Gen, Insur. 
$224,936 $1,874,728 | Dom Linseeo Oi) units 
23,944 82,702 | Dominion Life Assce 
248,880 1,957,430/| Eastern Trust 
110,095 459,731 | Essex Packers pfd. ........ 
56,396 | Do. common 
665,164 | 
766,139 | 
8,262 


| 


Net oper. income 
Add: Other inc 
Net earnings .... 
Less: Deprec 
Debent, int, .. 
Taxes... 
Net profit . 
Less: Pref, divds 
Cl A divds, paid & 
payable ... 
B divds. 
payable .. 
Surplus for period ... 
*Deficit. 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Preferred ee $0.93 
Paid 0.01 | 
Class At... 8.26 


Excelsior Life 
Fruehauf Trailer Warr's- . 
| Goderich Elevator . 
Granite Club 
Gt. & Can. 
Do. com. .... 
Great West Life 
Guar. Co. N A, 
Do 20% pd 
| Halifax Insurance 
Halton & Peel Trust 
Hart Battery (1957! units 
Hees. George, $6.00 pid .. 
3.88 | Industrial Life 
0.50 + 0.50 | Industria! Mtge 
7.76 | Ingersoll Machine ’% ‘pid. 
Class Bt ..... ii | Ingersoll] Machine & Tl. B 
Paid & pay. . -01.00+0.12 1.00+0.50 | Jenkins Bros. ............ 
Before (tafter) participation. Lon, Can, Inv. oie pid. 
sOf which 3ic represents divds Do A. 
pay. Nov, 30, 1959, 13c pay. Feb, 29, London Life ‘Insee, oe 
and 12c pay. May 31, 1960 | Lord Simcoe Hotel A .... 
sOf which 75¢c represents divds McCarthy Milling A 
Nov, 30, 1959 and Feb *Manutfacturers Life 
May 31, 1960. tDo 


91,804 Inv 


cl paid & | 
ee 137,706 


528,367 


102,820 


*97,828 fully 


of 12c 
1960, 


of 25c 
29, and 


Unlisted Industrials 


(Complied by McDonnell, Adams & Co., 
Limited, Torente) 


Asked 
35.00 


107.00 
256.00 

423 
15.50 


November 28, 1959 
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You don't need a detective 


to solve that car problem! 


WY gust 


If your own car is laid up — or perhaps a 
bit on the shabby side and not quite 
dependable — take that business trip or 
sacation in a shiny new car as private 

as your own! All you need is your 
driver's license and identification “4 

GO TILDENT It’s less ey 

than you think. 


, ee -a-car Heod Office: 


et 


THE ALL-CANADIAN SYSTEM 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
1194 Stanley St., Montrecl, Quebec 


GO TILDEN!: : 


As at Aug, 31: 

| Cash ... . 

Govt. Dds.t 

Accts. rec., less res 

Inventories .... 

| Prep. exp., etc. .. 
Total curr, assets .. 

Investments .......++0. 

Fixed assets* 
Total assets ... 


a 


$1,950,514 
822,875 
1,547,797 | 
| Net sales 
yy “a Net oper. 

12 063.483 Add: Inv. 
1,795,758 Prof. sale f.a. 
1'368'127 Other inc., net 

15,227,368 Net earnings ....+e« 

"348 282 Less: Deprec, ee 
805,333 | fll int. 
1,353,615 _ income TAXES coeue 
’ 84.243 Net profit ........0. 

3.986.442 Less: Com, divds, .. 
9.803.068 Surplus for year ... 


Safe | cero 
181.735 10,709,808 | euete ttre melee | 
‘ New common*® ... ‘ 
. Paidt 
| {Canadian currency. . 
HEWITT EQUIPMENT APPOINTMENTS © | ,,"Folowing fore sx, spit Jan, 21,1968 
Common, n.p.v. .. 8,597,039 
fIn hands of public. 


Shares Outstanding: Maritime Life . 
1% Pref., $1 par Meadowvale Dev elopmen t 7. 
Class A, n.p.v. ..... Monarch Life 
Class B, n.p.v. ..... | Mindustrial Corpn. 

Mutual Finance Corp, pfd. 

National Life 100% pd, .... 

Park Lawn Cemetery .. 

Pembroke Electric as ee 

Phillips Electrical ee 

| Prairie Royalty 

Prudentia: Trust .. 

S.K.D. Mig. 6% pfd eke 
555,105 | Scott Misener Steamships . 
108,946 | Sovereign Life 25 ives 
98,997 | Standard Fuel pfd 

2,946,276 | Steelman Gas 

6,709,324 | Teleflex Limited ..... 

1,099,180 | Tor. & London Investment 
235,274 4| Tor. Medical Arts Bidg. 
413,826 | Trans-Canada Freezers ..,. 

1,748,280 Do warrants ..... 

1,150,000 | Transportation Bldg. 

1,285,243 Triarch Corp. . 
275,425 | United Corp’s New pfd. 

2,250,376 | Universal Cooler 6% pid 

3,385,935 | Do B. pfd, . 

1,806,815 | Velok Units 
Waterloo Mfg. 

Waterloo Trust 

| Westcoast Transmission ,.. 
Western Assce 
Western Life 25% pd. .. 

*Original pledged stock. 
tLater pledged. 


——— 


URANIUM DELIVERIES | 

Deliveries of uranium oxide to 
the U. S. and U. K. atomic energy | 
@gencies by Eldorado Mining & | 
Refining totaled 4,313 tons in the | 
third quarter of 1959. Value of | Act's. etc. pay. 
the oxide was $87,441,000, bring- | Total curr, liab. 
ing total shipments for the nine | Exchanee rs 
month period to Sept. 30, to $237,- | Surplus iat, 
101,000, ahead from $192,909,000 | “After depr. of ...++ 
in the same period last year. 


tMarket value .ceses 
nildabninniiiiniiiinanite 


| Working capital 
a announcement 


vd 


Yrs. Ended Aug, 31: 1959 1958 826,223 | 
91,804 


91,804 


91,804 


$ $ 
» 412,121,674 384,028,204 91,804 


48,434,938 43,656,924 
1,651,129 1,387,253 | 
413,155 | 
925,097 | 

45,956,119 
2,823,670 
602,738 

20,684,217 

21,845,494 

14,506,584 
7,338,910 


8,103,573 
107,385 
13,018,694 
1,795,758 
1,315,355 

+ 16,129,807 
792,691 
1,044,248 
1,836,939 
25,912 
3,986,442 
10,280,514 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 
May 31 
1959 
. $1,342,613 $1,016,416 | 
57 793,728 | 
102,567 | 
1,642,394 | 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


FRANKI APPOINTMENTS 


1,114,194 
51,200,261 
3,132,160 
646 ,682 
23,727,032 
23,694,387 
15,597,593 
8,096,794 


eee 


As at: 
Cash & mkt, secs 
Accts. rec. 
Mtge. rec, in 1 yr. 
Inventories 

Total curr, assets .. 
Mortgage rec. . ...... 
Misc, assets 
| Fixed assets* 

Total assets ... 
Accts., etc., pay, 
Debents. due ...ceees 
| Income taxes .... see. 

Total curr, liab, 
Funded debt ...... 
Capital stock ...seses 

a Capital surplus .. 
8,608,179 | Earned SUTPIUS . «sees 
*After depr. of oss. 
| Working capital ..... 


oe Trusts 


35.00 
3.25 
18,75 
2.25 
60.00 
5.50 
1.00 
8.00 
112.00 
22.00 
56.00 
2.00 
33.00 
8.50 
46.25 
15,25 
80.00 
95.00 


0.70 | 2,048,220 


2,270,000 

459,020 
1,101,648 
1,324,740 
3,493,204 
1,942,173 


Mutual Read 


Divd, pd. 
cents 


Mont. 


eee 


| CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEETs 
As at Aug, 31: 1959 1958 
Cash & Dom, bds, . $31,149,468 $21,089, 005 | 
Accts. rec.é ....°... 46,211,814 40,231, 850 | 
Inventories 126,004,176 125,176,305 
Total curr, assets , 203,365,458 186,497,160 
Prep. exp 3,214,997 3,113,448 
Invest. in sub, ..... 7,199,444 7,199,444 
Misc. assets .. 615,294 927,281 
Fixed assetst .sesee. 43,994,179 39,709,058 
Total assets .. + 258,389,372 237,446,391 
Bank loans ... 3,780,000 
Accts., etc., pay, 8,721,262 
Taxes pay. . ..... 29,683,686 
Total curr, liabs, . 42,184,948 
Funded debt 5,570,000 
Capital stockt ...... 15,376,505 
Earned surplus 195,257,919 





s 
All-Cn, Com, Fd. 21.886(29.37) 
All-Can Div Fd 24 +1(24) 
American Growth New 13(14) 
Assoc, Investors 2444133) 
Can. Invest. Fund 38 (34) 
Canafund 1254125) 
Champion Mut, Fund 15+ (20) 
29(30) 


ee eeee 


Consolidated Theatres A .. 
Do B 

|; Cuban Canadian Sugar ... 

Dupuis Freres Pfd. ........ 

Guar. Co, of N. America .. 

Great Britain & Canada .. 

Hart Battery Units 

| Hudson’s Bay Co. 

| London Canadian 

| Maritime Tel. & Tel. .... 

Mtl. City & Dist. Svgs. Bk. 

New Brunswick Tel. 

| Ont. & Que. R, 59 ° 

Cap. Stock .... evccce 

| Prudential Trust Co. .* 

Westcoast Transmission ... 


7.00 
5.50 
1.00 
15.00 
290.00 
20.00 
3.50 
27.25 
43.00 


© 
= 


6,146,989 
21,190,201 


27,337, | 
Cisse | C’weaith Inter 


5 Corporate Inv 3244 (34) 
eaten Diversified Inc. B_ 10.8(11.6) 
tAfter depr. 38.407.874 36.089'663 | Dom. Equity 40 +12(40+12) 

sAfter res. of ..... 2,010,956 2,008,707 | Dom. Comp. Fund +30 

tAfter deducting $1,348,694, cost of 79,869 | _ Do. nonres 130 
shares held by trustees and subsid, in 1957- | Dominion Funds +30 
58 and $1,953,675 cost of 91,009 shares held | First Oil & Gas 
by trustees and subsid. in 1958-59. | Group Accum 

aU. S. currency, | Grouped Inc. (n.) 
| Working capital .... 161,180,510 159,159,970 Growth Oil & Gas 
menace Invest Growth 

Investors Mutual 
‘Food Leverage Fund 
Mut. Acc F 

CATELLI FOOD PRODU CTS, | Mutual Bond 

Montreal, consolidated net profit for! Mutual Income 26.16(22.73) 


North A +14 
|the three months ended Aug. 31,| Reagent Fund Lid 6(20) 


| 1959 amounted to $61,910, For the| Sav. & In Mut. 18+1.5(17.5) 
year ended May 31, 1959, consoli- | Sup" vised Amer 9(12) 
| dated net profit was $766,139. Sup’vised Executive (1955) 


>, Sup’vised Executive (1956) 
Company’s fiscal year end has| Sup'’vised Executive:195 


been changed to coincide with that} Sup'vised Executive (1s 

| of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co, which| SU?'vised Gr’th. Fund 

now holds 98.5% of Catelli’ 3 class B| TV Electronics 241076! 2) 

| shares, | Timed Invest 12(22) 
Sales during the three month pe- [ae 4 9105.8) 

riod reported are at a low point for| Do. c 18(20) 

the year. President Paul Bienvenu| United Accum. Fund  24(23) 

points out that profit should not be | aPaid or payable in- 1959, 

: —— “construed as indicative of what it 

. e should be during a 12-month pe- 
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L. A. FRAIKIN BRIG. CARRIERE 


J. Arthur Mathewson, Q.C., Chairman, on behalf of the Board of Directors, 
Limited, announces the following executive appointments: Mr, L. A. Fraikin, President; 
Carriére, Executive Vice-President, and Mr. W. H. T. Wilson, Vice-President. 


ee ea ne 


W. H, T. WILSON 


Franki of Canoda 
Brigadier Jean-P. 
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NEW TORONTO BRANCH 
Editorial Associates Ltd., one of 
Canada’s oldest public relations 
firms, is opening a Toronto branch 
office to be managed by Harold 
Hilliard, former Toronto néws- 
paperman. In addition, the firm 
has named John Gossip manager 
of ‘the firm’s branch in the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal and 
June 30, Scurry held interests in | Madame Marie-Masson Barthe di- 
625 oil wells and 42 gas wells in| rector of French language serv- 
western Canada. 


Scurry has picked up a cash | 
bonus, recovered all its expenses 
on the location to date, and has 
a 3% overriding royalty. Richfield 
is committed to completion of the 
test well to a minimum of 6,000 ft. 

Drilling is expected to start by 
the end of this year. 

During the nine months ended | 
Sept. 30, Scurry reports gross in- 
come from operations of $941,632, 
ahead $50,676 frome the same 
period last year. 


os 


Crude oil production averaged 
2,400 bbl. a day for the nine 
months, an increase of 6% over 
the same period last year. 

Royalty income has also con- 
tinued to climb and now repre- 
sents 35% of the company’s total 
daily production, 

Company now has royalty in- 
terest in 450 producing wells, At 


Scanty. Fasins Out 


NWT Test Well 


Scurry Rainbow Oil has re- 
duced its stake in the test well 
which will be drilled north of the 
Arctic circle, the well, only 180 
mi. south of the Arctic Ocean, is 
a | the northernmost hole yet spotted 
| in Canada, 

-| Through a farmout arrange- 
ment with Richfield Oil Corp.,’ 


W. J. CARSON G. B. MILLS 


In keeping with present and future expansion plans of the Company, Mr. 
Hewitt, President of this Quebec Caterpillar Dealership, announces the promotion 
ef Mr. Williom J. (Bill) Carson to the newly created senior position of Executive | 
Assistant and also the promotion of Vr. Gordon 8. Mills to that of General Sales 
Monoger. 

Messrs. Carson and Mills were formerly General Sales Manager and Sales 
Manoger, respectively. These appointments are to be effective immediately. 

Messrs. Corson ond Mills, each with many yeors experience in the Heavy 
Earthmoving Equipment Field, have be@m with Hewitt Equipment Limited since its 
founding in 1952 and have played an immeasurable port in its rapid growth. 
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1.68 
3.88 
14.94 
5.50 
29.05 
29.50 
5.80 
14,37 


total] .paid in | 


| ices, 





= eee 


1958 in parentheses 
in 1958 
riod.” 


eOf which 43% cap. gains dist. 
tIncluding initial 
In the year ended May 31, 1959, | 
capital expenditures amounted to! 
$670,000. Greatest part was used to 
| increase capacity at Montreal, St. 
| Thomas and Lethbridge plants. 
Sales of dry macaroni exceeded | 
the total sales of all competitors 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Noan Value in Canada 
Week ended Nov. 24, 1959 
U.S. $ U.K. £ 
95 32 2.67 6 
95 32 2.68 
95 16/32 2.67 11 
95 32 2.67 11 
95 32 2.67 4 
95 74/160 2.67 48 
reported by Bank 


H. P. SKOGLUND, President eee. iya's 
Fri. 

| Mon. eeeeee 

Tues. .. 


Ave. 


16 
16 
16 
16 
80 
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Unlisted Mines and Oils 


By Brokers Dealers Assoc, of Ont. | US. rate 
| Approximate quotations, 3.30 p.m, Nov. | Canad: 
| 26, subject to confirmation and change. | oe : 
| An asterisk (*) indicates an increase in | U.K. bid rate reported by Toronto- 
price; a dagger (ft) a decrease in price } Dominion Bank. 

Bid Ask Bid Ask | 

Abbican uv Mallen 4 5 

Abeta 34 Manecho 3h 4) 

Abino *51 Mar Bd 54 7 

Aconic 25 Maree 1 2 

Do vt 25 Mat Can 8 10 

Advance 4) Matt L #425 550 

Alexand 53 Matte Ye 5 

Ama Kr d McCuaig 3 

4] 

2 

3 
00 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, 
OCTOBER 31, 1959 
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ASSETS 1959 1958 


says... 


"New home designs 
forget one thing!" 


_ Can you imagine how amazed great grandma 
would be if she could walk through one of today’s 
modern homes? Imagine her seeing a range 
built inte the wall that cooks meals automatically 
. « »« & refrigerator that dispenses juice and ice 
cubes at the flick of a lever . . . the one-step 
laundry... airconditioning... electrical gadgets! 
Yes, today’s homes are really wonderful. 


And the home of tomorrow will be more wonder- 
ful still. We'll have walls that are actually lights, 
heating units operated by the heat of the sun, 
electronic vacuum cleaners, TV sets the size and 
shape of a picture frame. 


Cash, clearings and due from banks 
Securities - - = - - - = = 


$ 260,975,131 
373,792,340 
106,328,450 

$ 741,095,921 

1,044,339,895 
29,962,403 
22,913,240 
8,248,521 
935,963 
$1,847,495,943 


> 


$ 247,872,764 - 
467,091,259 
133,136,698 
$ 848,100,721 
797,867,038 
31,253,962 
18,289,450 
6,419,206 
__ 2,094,616 
$1,704,024,993 


Anabar McFinly 
Auwon Miles RL 
Arctic Mill Kirk 
Barima Mind 1 
Beacon Mirado 7 
Benast Mt Keno 
B Jck Pt Monico 
B Grass Murk F 
B McD Murmac 
Bour C Murray 
Brace Nasco 
Bramin Nat Nw 
Bright Nw Aug 
Brilund Nw Met 
Bruce P N Insco 
Brunette N Redwd 
Camdeck N Wal 

Y Nickel L 
Nicl O 
Nicoba 
Nipir 
Norbeau 
Normar 
Ocean 
Oklend 
Orofino 
Pacemk 
Panth 
Parmiee 
Pascalis 
Pax nw 
Pelangio 
Penelpe 
Pickering 
Picton 
Pin P 71075 1125 
Pitchvn +6 8 
Prudent y: 
Quej 6 
Quest l 2 
Raglan 1 
Rand M 
Red Brk 
Redcon 
Redruth 
Rhvlit 
Richerp 
Rio Tin 
Rob RL 
Romar 
Rugged 
Russet 
Salmita 
Sheldon 
Chield 
Sladn Q 
Slate By 
Snowft 
Snowlake 
S My ex 
Starlight 
Sun Bear 
Thorncer 
Tower 
Tresdor 
U Ridge 
Un Pr 
Ungava 
Viking 
Wadge 
Watson 
Wesley 
West RL 


AU teh wow 





Callloans = = = = = = 

Total quick assets = = 
Other loans and discounts - 
Acceptances & letters of credit 


Ar 


Bank premises- - - = - 
Controlled companies = = 
Other assets = = = 


eo 
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Castlebr 

Cn Man 

Cnt Hill 
Chellew 
Clinger 

Clix 

Columbr 
Comstock 

Con Cp 

Con Frd 

Con Hrp 
Crack S$ 
Cordell 

C Vauz 
Craibe *46 
Croydon 2 
Derlac 4 
Despina li 
Destrad i 
Dom & 264 
Dumont °71 
L’Vgen 3h 
Durham *3i 
Fast Lun li 
Echo Ind 
E Bon 
Ego 
Farcroft 
Flicka 
Forty F 
Gateway 
Can Cop 
Glenbrk 
Giencona 
Glen Ec 
G Hark 
Gord Lb 
Gold Mq 
Goldyke 
Gov Gold 
Halmon 
Hornfit 
Hot Min 
Hubert 
Hud Un 
Hucamp 
Indepen 
Ind Mt 
Jamaica 
Jean L 
Jerome 
Kamlac 
KB Mng 
Kendn P 
Kenog 
Langis 
Laronge 
Lrndona 
Larum 

L, Expan 
L Renzy 
Lassie 
Lun Ec 
Magoma 
Main O 
Main O 47 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits - = = = = = = = $1,721,044,455 
29,962,403 
7,147,249 
$1, 758,154,107 
21,579,880 
66,439,640 
1,322,316 
$1,847,495,943 


$1,595,474,227 
31,253,962 
6,011,237 
$1,632,739,426 
18,000,000 
52,400,000 
885,567 
$1,704,024,993 
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Acceptances & letters of credit- - 
Other liabilities - - - - = = 
Total liaBilities to the public 
Capital paid up. - - - - 
Rest account - - - = - = 
Undivided profis- = = = = 


ALEXANDER CLARK 


Mr. A. H. Douglas, @.C., Chairman of the 
| Board of The Calgary & Edmonton Corpo- 
| ration Limited, takes pleasure in announc- 

ing the appointment of Mr. Alexander 

Clark of Calgary, Alberta, to the office 

of President of the Corporation. 

Born id Great Falls, Montano, Mr. Clark 
| holds o Bochelor of Arts degree in mathe- 
| matics and physics from Whittier College, 

California, ond Bachelor of Science and 

Master of Science degrees in geology 

from the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Prior to and during his studies 
| at Whittier College, Mr. Clark was en- 
| gaged in various phases of oilfield work 

in the United States, and in 1929 he 
joined Shell Oil Company in California 
| as a Paleontologist and Stratigrapher. 
| During his twenty-two yeors of service 
| with Shell Oil Company, Mr. Clark held 
numerous positions in thet Company's Ex- 
ploration Division including, during the 
| years 1941 ‘to 1943, the position of Ex- 
| ploration Manager for Western Canoda. 

Mr. Clork left Shell Oil Compony at the 

| beginning of 1952 and wos appointed 


The designers are only forgetting one thing: 
an automatic bill payer! That job will still be 
left to people like you and me. But there is a 
way, even today, to meet home payments in case 
of financial emergency. We call it our Home 
Protector Plan. 
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It protects your home against mortgage fore- 
closure in two ways. One-—the NALAC Home 
Protector Plan will pay off the mortgage if you 
don't live to. do it yourself. Two-—the plan will 
take care of your mortgage payments for you if 
you're disabled by sickness or accident. Your 
NALAC representative will be glad to tell you 
more about it. 


..insure confident living 
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STATEMENT OF UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED OCTOBER 31 
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Profits after reserves for depreciation 
& contingencies - = - = = $ 


= 
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12,247,713 $ 10,391,477 
6,345,000 5,150,000 
Net profit - - - =< =.=. « : $ 5,241,477 
Dividends declared “\-=- 15,964 ___3,960;000 
Undivided profits - -“-*.f- $ 1,281,477 
| Vice-President and Director of Federated Undivided profits brought forward 1,604,090 
Petroleum Lid. In 1953 he joined Home / 2 oeeeneneeionnce cannes 
Oil Company Limited ond wos oppointed 4 $ 2,885,567 
Transferred to rest account- < < 
Balance of undivided profits - - $ 


to his présent position of Vice-President 
and Director of that Company. He will 2,000,000 
1,322,316 $ 885,567 
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relinquish these positions ot the end of | 

| this year, and will assume his duties with | 
The Calgory & Edmonton Corporation 
Limited at Its Head Office, Colgory, Al- 
berta, on Janvory 1, 1960. 

Mr. Clark is o member of the Americon 
Association of Petroleum Geologists, the 
Alberta Society of Petroleum Geologists, 
and a Fellow of the Geological Society of 
Americo. 
nem ermine 
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F, WittiaM Nicks, President « J. DouGLas Gmson, 0...ral Manager ~ 
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Market Comment 


What stocks and 


bonds are doing 


and what prominent observers say 


Feature of Canadian markets in 
recent days has been the improve- 
ment in certain key export stock 
groups, like nickel, pulp and 


paper. This has reflected higher | 


sales and a decline in the pre- 
mium on Canadian funds. There 
are strong indications that the 
premium on the Canadian dollar 
could move lower still over the 
next couple of months. 

Canadian brokerage House busi- 
ness continues at very reduced 


levels as cautious investors refuse | 
to budge from sideline positions. | 


It may well take the re-entry of 


the foreign buyer into our basical- | 


ly commodity-type ‘market to 
bring the necessary change. Some 
top market authorities look for 
just such a development early in 
the New Year. 
. - . 
RICHARD REDLER; Gairdner 
& Co. (Toronto) 
In the U. S., final settlement of 
the steel strike should usher in a 


period of hectic inventory build-| 
ing. In Europe, everyone of the) 


O.E.E.C. countries is beating all- 
time production records. Euro- 
peans envisage for the first time 


a mass production market sup-| 


ported by modern consumer cred- 


it. A capital investment boom re- | 


sults from the effort of industries 
to establish new strategic plants 
in a Common Market. 

The demands of economic ex- 
pansion on both continents will 
melt before long the surpluses of 
industrial raw, materials that 
looked so formidable a short time 
ago. 

The resurgence of Canada’s 
traditional exports of natural re- 
sources should prove the decisive 
factor of our stock market in 1960. 

The pulp and papers and base 
metals, notably nickel and copper, 
should be the first beneficiaries of 
unparalleled world prosperity. 
Their earnings — as well as those 
of other exporters whose gains 
may .be delayed and less spec- 
tacular — may also benefit from 
an abatement ‘of the Canadian dol- 
lar premium. 

During the past three to 
years the investor has fared bet- 
ter in the U. S. than in the Cana- 
dian stock market. Whereas the 
Dow Jones industrials today are 
up 24% from mid-1956, the TSE 


invested in 


MEA 


MUTUAL ACCUMULATING FUND 


as of Jan. 31, 1950 
could have been 
cashed for exactly 


*29,080 


on Oct. 31, 1959 
9%, years later 


(Initial offering price $2.50) 
(31 October, 1959 bid price 7.27) 


Continuous reinvestment of divi- 
dends of a managed, diversified 
portfolio of Canadian “growth” 
mpanies has helped to achieve 
tstanding record for Can- 
t and largest Compound 

Fund, 


tive. Mutual 


Ask your investment 
dealer for full particulars 
on MAF — and how in- 
vestments may be made in 
lump sums or under the 
convenient Estate Plan 
with scheduled payments 
as low as $12.50 per 
month, 


‘MUTUAL FUNDS 
MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 
LIMITED 
544 Howe Street Vancouver 1, B.C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


THOMPSON PRODUCTS LTD. 
APPOINTMENT 


D. R. THOM 
Me. BR. S$. Kenerson, president, Thompson 


Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ont., is | 


pleased to announte the appoirtment 
of D. R. Thom os manager, Aviomotive- 
Mining division. 

Mr. Thom hes been monager of the 
Avtomotive division for six yeors ond was 
sales monoger with the division some 
yeors prior to that. The Aulomotive-Min- 
ing division ot Thompson Products was 
formed lcte in October 1959 when the 
monvfacturing facilities of three divisions 
were grouped uader one management. 

Thompson Products, well known in the 
Automotive, Aircroft, Mining and Elec- 
tronic industries, is @ major producer of 
forgings, castings, and machined compon- 
ents and assemblies. 
ee 


four } 


industrials show a gain of less | 


than 2%. ‘ 

I believe that we will see th 
| foreign investor back in our 
equity markets again, and I would 
expect the Canadian stock mar- 


16 Banks 


kets to beat in 1960 by a fair mar-| 


gin the advances scored on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
ready, the TSE industrials have 
pulled away by about 5% and the 
MSE papers by 10% from recent 
September lows, while the Dow 
Jones industrials advanced by less 
than 3% thus far 
= ~ > 

P. B, REID; MacDougall & Mac- 

Dougall (Montreal) 

A more than normal number of 
economic and psychological cross 
currents tend to confuse the in- 
vestment problem today and an 
increasing amount of caution 
seems to be evident. In the U. S. 
the defensive attitude of the in- 
vestment trusts along with the 
unsatisfactory and inconclusive 
jnegotiations in the steel strike 
have perhaps been leading 
ifactors in damping down 
mism. 

Canadian industrial stock aver- 
ages have been lagging behind 
New York for most of the current 
jrecovery move and gains of 
around.7% made earlier in the 
yéar have been lost, so it may be 
that at the present level much of 
|the probable grief has been dis- 
counted. However, we are very 
}much in accord with a recently 
noted comment that super-selecti- 
ivity is required and with this 
qualification we believe that 
|there are good buys in this mar- 
ket. 
| Surplus productive capacity in 
/oil and base metals have driven 
| the prices of many stocks in these 
groups back to levels of four or 
|five years ago, despite the U. S. 
| recOvery and a high level of busi- 
iness activity in Europe. At these 
| levels it would seem preferable to 
| hold for some improvement, while 
taking advantage of any opportu- 
nities to switch into stronger 
situations where definite evidence 
of progress is being shown. 

Our markets may be expected 
to look to New York for leader- 
ship as long as our economy is 
closely related to that of the U. S. 
But there may be some significant 
divergencies, such as in the action 
lof stocks that would be affected 
| by a decline in premium on the 
|}Canadian dollar. 

Newsprint and nickel equities 
have firmed apparently in re- 
isponse to mild U. S. dollar 
strength and with steadily im- 
proving sales, the outlook for 
these shares is encouraging. Cana- 


the 


opti- 


as 


year and with high capital expen- 
ditures projected should do well 
next year. Iron ore companies, as- 
suming the U. S. steel mills are 
closed for a lengthy period, could 
achieve new record shipments. 
After, a long delay, the natural 
gas industry is expected 
government approvals for export 
to the U. S. and if domestic sales 
make the headway that seems 
possible there should be a revival 


‘ 
to 


though, under the best of circum- 
stances, dividends for the big 
pipelines and new distributing 
companies cannot be expected for 
| several years. 

The formerly 


popular groce- 





tion compounded by the cost of 
the trading stamp mania and the 
end of the profit decline is not in 
sight, although the prices 
| have levelled off and would prob- 


stock 


ably be in a buying range if the|; 
e J 5 i 


trading stamps were outlawed. 
Banks and electric utilities, also 
well below previous highs, have 
|}merit for conservative apprecia- 
tion. 
7 7 oa 


ANNETT & CO (Toronto) 

| The Canada Savings bond issue 
has proven an exceptional success, 
net sales amounting to something 
over $600 million. This means that 
| when the $300 million 3’s of De- 
cember 15, 1959 have been refund- 
| ed the government will very like 
ly have sufficient cash to carry it 
until the end of the fiscal year. 

| The big question is the type of 
refunding issue that will be offer- 
ed. With the recent experience of 
several successful provincial, mu- 
nicipal and corporate offerings, it 
could be that the government will 
test the market with a long term 
bond as part of a December 
|fering. This could cause a down- 
| ward adjustment in the prices of 
outstanding long issues and at the 
same time contribute 
strength to the shorter end. of the 
market. 

| The stock markets here and in 
New York are still predominantly 
|affected by doubts as to whether 
a solution of the 1 situation 


of- 


some 


steel 
| will be reached during the 
jing out” period. 
| Meanwhile the combinat 
| tighter money and the steel! st: 
has levelled off the boom and the 
economy, especially with inven- 
torie¢ depleted, would seem to be 
in a healthy position to 
through 1960 

There has been no inclination 
jon the part of investors to sell 
|good securities, in fact sound 


i ool- 


carry 


terias are now suffering the reac- | 


Al- | 


dian steels have had an excellent 


get | 


of interest in some of the issues | 
that have fallen into disfavor al-| 


| Oct 


|equities seem to be regarded by | 


| North Americans as certain Euro- | Geadit ‘Angio-Svancals Lise ond Beleaes: | 


pean countries regard gold — 
something to be hoarded. 

Tax selling has been well ab- 
sorbed and in view of the present 
satisfactory internal condition of 
the market the usual year end 
rally seems likely. 

Stocks such as the gas produ- 
|cers and gas pipelines should do 
| better, as well as some over-sold 
\ sound investment situations. 


Price Earnings Ratios 


RATIO OF MARKET VALUE TO EARNINGS OF THE 20 STOCKS COMPRISING THE TORONTO | 


STOCK EXCHANGE | 


PRICE 
Nev. 20 


$833.88 1 


EARNINGS 
PER SHARE 


$45.98 


RATIO 
Nov. 20 


NDUSTRIALS INDEX 


weEex 
PREVIOUS 


18.23 


MONTH 
AGO 


8.14 17.73 


Average Yields 


(COMPILED BY MOSS LAWSON & CO.) 


NOV. 20 


114 Average Stock Yields ... 
18 Preferred and ‘‘A”’ Stocks . 
64 Common Industrials ...... 
26 Mining .... ‘ 


MONTH 
PREVIOUS AGO 
% % % 

4.42 4.40 
3.20 3.15 
5.12 5.16 
3.97 3.98 
5.33 5.18 


2.97 


489 


Advances and Declines 


Toront 


Downs 


388 
350 
407 
340 
360 
424 
482 


Ups 
295 
295 
247 
349 
300 
277 
233 


Volume of Stock Sales 
CALGARY VANCOUVER NEW YORK | 


MONTREAL 
285,100 
374,600 
356,200 
343,900 
281,300 


TORONTO 
2,295,009 
2,011,000 
2,075,000 
1,834,000 
1,876,000 


—_———_—Montreal. 
No 

Chonge 
166 
178 
206 
182 
193 
186 
178 


Ne 
Chonge 


108 
115 
111 
113 
T15 
124 
116 


Downs 
161 
126 
159 
126 
1 
132 

144 


Ups 
86 
89 
82 
146 
117 
101 

81 


27,317 
55,485 
57,899 
16,200 
40,250 


41,980 
48,405 
51,170 
66,416 
69,685 


5,070,000 
4,380,000 
4,480,000 
5,120,000 

4,930,000 


Significant Investors’ Index Numbers 


Textiles 

Mach, Pulp and 

and and Mill- cloth- 

No. of equip. paper ing Oils ing 

Securities 10 9 5 7 
*1935 to date: 
High . 947.5 1238.1 
Low 68.5 51.6 
1959 
Monthly Figures: 
Jan, 690.9 1077 
Feb. +. 674.4 1131.8 
Mar. ..+-. 682.7 1139.8 
Apr. ...+. 666.2 1117.4 
May 686.6 1109.8 
June ,.... 776.4 11196 
. 834.3 1183.7 192.9 
794.0 1169.2 33 193.0 
741.3 1086.0 2: 176.7 
1959 
Weekly Figures: 


285.5 


410 
40.9 77 


216.7 
215.4 
209.6 
204.8 
200.0 
189.9 


ateee 


173.2 
169.0 
202.6 165 
208.7 163.1 
206.3 171.0 
204.4 1696 
oe 219.8 1724 
19 .. 6 1 206.9 166.8 
*High and low for year from 
used by the Dominion Bureau of 


1089.4 
1110.5 


Statistics 


Food 


and Total 


allied Bever- Bidg. Indus- 


prod ages mater. trials Banks 
13 10 14 7 13 
399.1 
68.4 


219.8 
64.5 


198.9 
2020 
202.6 
201.3 
204.3 
201.6 
203.0 
199.8 


£2 8S 8 8 
or 3 


OO & a2 3 93 w=) ~) -) 
—- RAB KOO 


Sonevaere 
Ce Ge Go te C8 te Co to to 
we = 00 <3 =) Oi & Oo 


4waoon 
Sanus e- Coa 


vane 


233.9 655.0 
236.8 666.9 
235.9 666.6 536 
228.8 666.9 528 


Vroeoc39S 


4Qeconenew 


€ 1 
wet 


346.0 


1935 to date inclusive are based on weekly figures 


INDEX | 


TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
20 

Indust 

514.07 
513.52 
513,03 
« 512.79 
511.00 

. 507.23 
. 499.17 
555.65 

. 489.77 


20 15 15 | 
Golds BM w.o. | 
86.45 166.43 99.58 | 
87.02 167.82 99.73 
86.95 166.97 99.78 
87.02 167.07 100.09 
85.99 166.96 99.23 
87.49 165.17 99.82 
84.11 171.64 130.99 
95.13 192.15 145.22 
84.80 157.19 99.22 


Month Ago 
Year Ago 
1959 High 
1959 Low 


MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE INDEX 
10 20 30 1¢ 15 
Util. Indust. Com, rs 
141.7 304.7 250.4 1 
141.3 305.6 250.8 
143.2 303.2 250.3 
143.4 - 307.6 249.5 
-» 143.3 304.2 250.6 
Ago 144.7 294.1 2443 
Ago 150.8 295.2 247.1 
High 162.1 334.4 274.4 
Low 141.3 285.9 238.0 


Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov. lé 
Nov 
Mon, 
Year 
1959 
1959 


82.71 
81.90 
82.33 


82 


DOW-JONES CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES 


30 


ndust 
idus 


20 15 
Rails Util 
148.25 85.90 
149.36 86.04 
149.34 86.22 
149.41 86.28 
146.65 86.09 


65 
Stocks 
210.46 
210.56 
210.19 
209.97 
207.83 


645.46 
643.32 
641.99 
635.62 


Government Bonds 


(Supplied by Investment Dealers’ 


1959 
Bid Asked % 


Int. 


Nov. 24, 


Se Due Due 


Bank of 


Govt, of Canada Bonds: & Devel 


Perpetual 70 
June 1967 

Jan. 1975/7 

Mar. 1996 

Dec, 1960 ... 98; 
May 1961 ... 9 4 
May 1970... 5 
Oct 1979 ... 
Apr. 1960 
Dec. 1961 
Sept. 1965 
Sept, 1972 
Sept. 1983 ... 
Dec 1959 ... 
Jan. 1963... 
51 Oct. 1960 ... 
5i Oct, 1962... 


Apr 
33 June 


oes 


C’wealth 
Nov 


of A 


on 


Alberta Tel. 


90 4) July 1976 
87} 
86 
992 3 
97 

1002 

1014 


oon 


June 1964 


Om BO wow wh 


Pac. Gt. East. 
i} 43 Dec, 1987 


Man. Hydro: 


Cdn. Nat. Railways: 5 July 1975 


Jan, 
Sept 
Feb, 
Jan 

Feb. 
Feb. 
May 


1961/66. 
1964/69. 
1961/63. 
1964/67. 83 
1972/74. 81 
1981 ... 80 
1977 93 


85 
794 
914 


87 
81) 
93 
84i).. . 
3 | Nova Scotia: 
811) 42 Dec, 
94)' 5 


Manitoba: 


3 Oct. 1965 


wo ou bu eu Oe 


FeuUnwnvew 


! 


1965 ... 
1969 ... 


1970 . 
Prov. Govt. Bonds 


Gtd.: 


} British Columbia: 4 


1975/77. 
June 1975/77 


“ 30 
Indust 
Month Ago .. 637.61 
Year Ago . 544.89 
1959 High . 678.10 
1959 Low . 574.46 


94.70 
85.05 


Assoc. of Canada) 


Bid Asked % Due Bid Asked 


Reconstruct. 
opment 


New Brunswick: 


4) Oct. 1968/71, 8&3 
$ Oct. 1974/77. 87 


85 
86 88 90 
82) 84) . 
Ontario: 
4} Dec 
-;, 4 Jan 
872) 3 Nov, 
5 Jan. 1977/79 
53 Aug. 1977/79. 
Ont. Hydro: 
4) Nov. 1964 
5 Apr. 1974 
Jan, 1974 . 
53 July 1979 ... 


ustralia: 94) 


87; 
85) 
90 

95) 


1962/63. 
85) 1966/68. 
1963/65. 
92 
98 


78. 80 83 


89 91 
90) 92) 
80 82 
86 88 97 99 
Rly. Quebec: 
ce ae 84 | 43 Jan, 1974/77. 86 88 
Quebec Hydro Commission: 
5 Nov. 1980/82. 88 90 


Saskatchewan: 
44 Nov. 1974 . 81 
32 Oct. 1962/6 86 
Newfoundland: 


42 July 1962/64. 91 
54 Feb. 1977/79. 85 


77. 88) 91) 


84 


wee 833 88 


85) 


&8 91 
84 87 


93 
838 





Record of 


Sales by Municipalities, Provincial and | 


Dominion Governments, Offerings of 
Corporations and Securities. 
DOMINION 
Government of Canada Treasury Bills 

Due Feb. 12, 1960, and May 13, 1960, | 
$135,000,000. Issued Oct, 13, 1959. Sold at! 
$98.799 to yield 4.88% and $97.455 to yield | 
5.24% 

Canada Saving Bonds 1959 Series 14, — 
4%, 4% %, 442% and 5% bonds, due Nov. 
, 1968, $405,000,000. Issued Nov. 10, 1959. 
Offered through dealers and banks at 
$100.00. 

MUNICIPAL 

Grand Falls School District No, 7, 

5'2% debentures, due Oct, 15, 1960-69, 
$175,000 Issued Oct..13, 1959 Sold at 
$92.02 to Dominion Securities Corpn. Ltd. 

City of Vancouver, B.C, — 5°4% deben- 
tures, due Dec, 1, 1979, $4,686,000, Issued 
14, 1959. Bought privately (U.S.) | 
by Mills, Spence & Co, Ltd, and Bell, 
Gouinlock & Co, Ltd 

Simonds Kegiona! School! District, N.B 

6% debentures, due Nov. 2, 1960-74, 
$560,000. Issued Oct, 15, 1959. Sold at 
$93.18 to Dominion Securities Corpn. Ltd., 
Nesbitt, Thomson & Co. Ltd., W, C, Pit- 
field & Co, Ltd., and Eastern Securities 
Co, Ltd 
City of Sudbury, Ont, 
es, due Jan 15, 1961-75, $1,150,000 
Issued Oct. 20, 1959 Bought privately 
(U.S.) by Midland Securities Corpn. Ltd 

United Counties of Prescott & Russell, 
Ont 6%% debentures, due Dec. 1, 
1960-79, $600,000. Issued Oct. 22, 1959. 
Sold at $96.50 to J, F. Simard & Co 

City of Brandon, Man, — 6% deben- 
tures, due Nov. 1, 1960-79, $150,000. Issued 
Oct, 28, 1959. Bought privately ‘by Bell, 
Gouinlock & Co, Ltd 

City of Brandon, Man, - 
tures, due Nov, 1, 
Oct, 28, 1959 


N.B. | 


— 5%% deben- 


5%4% deben- 
1960-79, $670,000. Issued 
Bought privately (U.S.) 


| Bell, Gouiniock & Co, Ltd 


School Commission for Mun 
of Black Lake, P.Q. — 6% 
due Dec, 1, 1960-69, $375,000 

1959 Soild at $95.65 to 
Kennebec, Inc 

Tewn of Dorion, Que.—6™% 
due Nov. 1, 1960-69, $171,000 
2, 1959. Sold at $93.67 to Banque Cana- 

Nationale, Credit Quebec, Inc., 
ee Matteau & Fils and McNeil, Man- 
tha, Inc 

Tewn of Laprairie, Que. 
tures, due Nov. 1, 
Nov, 2, 1959 


Provinciale 


of Town 
debentures, 
Issued Nov, 
Placements 


debentures, 
Issued Nov. 


— 6% 
1960-69, $305,000 
Sold at $94.81 to 
du. Canada, Morgan, 
& Hudon Ltee, McNeil, 
Florido Matteau & Fils, 
and Thomson &°Co. Ltd } 
Town of Lorette-Ville, Que. — 6% de- 
bentures, @ue Nov, 1, 1960-69, $487,500 
Issued Nov. 2, 1959. Sold at $92.07 to La 
Corporation de Prets de Quebec, Clement, 
Guimont, Inc., Oscar Dube & Cie, Inc., 
Gairdner, Son & Co. Iné., Garneau,-Bou- 
nger, Ltee, J, T. Gendron Inc., Grenier, 
| & Cie. J. E. Lafiamme, Ltee, and 
ueux & DesRochers, Ltee 
Millerton Cons, School District, N.B.— 
é debentures, due Nov. 2, 1960-74, 
$64,000, Issued Nov. 2, 1959. Sold at $94.44 | 
to F. J. Brennan & Co. | 
Scheel Commission for Mun. of City of 
Sorel, Que, — 6% debentures, due Dec 
1, 1960-69, $432,000. Issued Nov, 3, 1959. 
Sold at $95.47 to Banque Provinciale du 
Canada, Dufocher, Rodrigue & Cie, Ltee, 


deben- 
Issued 
Banque 
Ostiguy | 
Mantha, Inc.,} 
Belanger, Inc. | 


Inc. 

Town of Wiarton, Ont. — 6% % deben- 
tures, due Dec, 15, 1960-79, $27,700. Issued 
Nov, %, 1959. Sold locally at $100.00. 

Tewn of Renfrew, Ont. 6% and 64%% | 
debentures, due Oct. 1, 1960-74-79, $291,797. 
Issued Nov, 10, 1959. Sold at $96.21 and 
$95.22 to J. L. Graham & Co, Ltd 

Tewn of Dauphin, Man. — 6% deben- 
tures, due Dec. 1, 1960-79, $140,000. Issued | 
Nov. 12, 1959. Sold at $92.75 to A. E. 
Ames & Co. Ltd, 

Village of Rockeliffe Park, Ont. — 5%% 
debentures, due Nov, 1, 1960-74, $140,000, 
Issued Nov. 12, 1958. Sold at $95.51 to 
Wood, Gundy & Co, Ltd, 


| $100,000, 


“e >. 
Financing 
2 
CORPORATE 
F, P, Chapple Co, Ltd, — 17% 
sinking fund debentures (each deb, 
ries a bonus at the rate of 150 fully paid 
on par value shares of the Company per 
$1,000.00 deb.), due Nov. 45, 1969, $175,000 
Issued Nov, 10, 1959. Offered 
by N, L. MacNames & Co, Ltd 
Big Inch Pipe Corpn, - 6 
mortgage bonds, due Sept. 
000, Issued Oct, 28, 1959. Offered 
by Doherty, Roadhouse & Co 
John Lewis Corpn, — 
gage serial bonds, due Sept, 1, 
Issued Sept. 1, 1959. 
La Maison Bienvenu Ltd, and McDougal! 
& Christmas Ltd, Price on application 
John Lewis Industries Ltd. 674% 
serial bonds, due Sept. 1, 1960-69, $100,000 
Issued Sept. 1, 1959. Offered by La Maison 


Bienvenu Ltee and McDougall & Christ- 
mas Ltd, Price on application, 


conv 
car- 


general 


first 


674% 


1960-69, 


COMMON 


Canadian Fairbank’s-Morse Co., 
310,000 class “A” shares. Offered at $11.25 
per share to yield over 6.22% by W. C 
Pitfield & Co., Ltd., Royal Securities 
Corpn, Ltd., James Richardson & Sons, 
Ross, Knowles & Co, Ltd. Midland Se- 
curities Corpn Ltd Eastern Securities 
Co, Ltd., F. J. Brennan & Co, Ltd, and 
The Western City Co, Ltd 


In the week ended Nov. 
seven new highs and 50 new lows 


Lta. —| 


21, | 


| Public Utility 
| Issues: 


| Alg. Cen, H.B.R. 52 
| 
YEAR | 


4.15) 


4.94 | 
3.80 | 


Golds | 
81.98 | 
81.15 | 


963 | 
89) | 
873 | 


at $100.00 


1, 1969, $2,300,- | 
at $100 


mort- | 


Offered by | 


| Cons Vauz 


| 


| 


were registered by general stocks | 


listed on Canadian stock exchang- 
es. In the mining group there 
were nine new highs and 64 new 
lows. Western oils recorded two 
new highs and 31 new lows. 
GENERAL 
NEW HIGHS — 1959 
Atlan. Accept 
Hording Carpet 
Nfid. Lt. & Pwr. 
Nova Scotia Lt. Rts 
NEW LOWS — 1959 
Argus J. Lobott 
Ashdown Hdwe, *'B"’ Loke of Woods pfd. 
Bothurst ‘"B"’ Melchers pid 
Beaver Lumber Not. Hosiery *'B'* 
Brown Co. Niog. W. Weov 
Can. iron North Que. Pwr 
Cdn. Breweries pfd. Okan. Helicopters 
Cdn, Collieries Pac. Atlantic 
Cdn. Dredge Photo Eng 
Cdn. Kodiak Powell River 
Cdn. Pacific Power Corp 
Cdn. Vitkers Prem. Iron Ore 
Carling Br. Alte Que. Telephone worr. 
David & Fre. ‘A’’ Reitmon's 
Dom. Stores De. A" 
Empire Life Royo! Ook Dairy *'A’ 
C. €. Frosst “*A** St. low. Cem. “A 
Gt. North Gos B wear. Texece Con 
Hardee Farms Traders Fin. 5% pfd. 
Hees Geo. H Do. worr. 1956 
Horne & Pitfield Webb & Knapp 
Imp. Invest. 64%,% pf. Westee! 
Imperial Tob. West Plywood ‘'B’ 
ind. Accept. 44,% Woodward worr 
$2.50 p. York Knitting "'A"’ 
Kelly Doug "A" 
MINING 


NEW HIGHS — 1959 
Arcadia Giant Yell. 
Goldrey 
Sterratt Olser 
Utd. Kene Hill 


Prov, Transport 
Ston. St. Sti. 
Universal 


Assoc. 


Cessior Asb. 
Castle Treth. 
Geoitwin 

NEW LOWS — 1959 
Chess 
Chib. Min, & Smelt. 
Conkey 
Cons. Cellinon 
Cons. Mogu! 
Crewpet 
Delnive 
Duven 
Duvex 


Algom. 
Amalg. Lerder 
Amer. Neph. 
Aumache 
Bonville 


Buffedison 
Bunker Hil! 


Corporation Bonds 
Supplied by Investment Dealers’ 
i Association of Canada 

Nov. 24, 1959 


Int. 
Bid Ask. Bid 
Rate 
% Due 
"79 
"72 


97 
92 


9 
90 
4 
79 
86 
92 
87 
78 
88 


Bell Telephone . 5 
Bowater Pr. Co. 32 
Braz. Tract. L&P 4! 
B.C. Electric .. 5) 
Do, 3 
B. C, Telephone 5 
Calgary Pwr. ... 
Cons. Gas. ...... 5 bas 
Gatineau Pr.D. ; 82 
Gt. Lakes Pr. ... 53 ° . 
Maclaren-Quebec 
Power 
Mex. Lt, & Pr. .. 
Nat. Lt. & Pwr. . 
Nor. Que. Pr. .. 
Power Corp. .... 5 
Que. Nat. Gas .. 5 
St. Maur, Pr. ... 3 
Shaw. W. & Pr 
Tr. Can, P.L, . 5 
| _W'coast T, Deb 
| Industrial Issues: 
Abitibi Pr. P. 
BPG ocnnAdetede 
Acadia-Atlantic 
Sugar ........ 
Alum, of Can. .. 
Bathurst P, & P. 
Bicroft Uran, .. 5 
Can. Bread 
Can, Cement... 
Can. Steamship . 
Cdn, Brew. 
Cdn, Canners .. 
Cdn, Celanese .. ; 
Cdn, Chem, Co, 
Cdn. Industries 
(1954) Ltd. ... 
Cdn, Dyno 
Cdn, Oil ... 
CPR 
Do “a 
Cdn, Met. ...... 
Cockshutt F, Eq, 
Cons, Denison .. 
Dom, Fdrs. & 8S. 
Dom. Stores ... 
Dryden Paper 
T. Eaton Acc, 
T. Eaton Realty 5 
E. B, Eddy 
Elk Falls eae 4 
Gen. M, Accept. 
Gt. Lakes Pap 
Gunnar Mines .. 5 
H, Bay O&G 
Husky Oil . . 
Imp. Tobacco .. 
Imp. Oi) ....0¢ q 
Indust, Accept, . 
Loblaw Groce, .. 
Lorado Uran, ,.. 
Maple L.M 
Massey-Ferg 
North Cdn. 
North Span .... 53 
North Star ... 
Ont, Jockey C 
Phillips Elect 
Price Bros 
Pronto Uran 
Regent Refiming 44 ‘75 
Rio Tinto "63 
St. Law. Corp. . "2 
Sal.-Shirriff-H. . 6 "17 
Simpsons Ltd, .. "73 
Simpsons-S, Ltd. "79 
Steel of Can, "67 
Traders Fin. .... "71 
Union Accept, 68 
Un, Grain Gr. "70 
Weston, Geo. .. "71 
CONVERTIBLE 
Abitibi P. & P. 44 ‘66 
Atlas Steels .... 5 "67 
Braz, Trac, L&P "71 
CPR one "69 
Cdn, Petrofinz 
Cockshutt F. Eq, | 
Home Oil 
Shaw. W. & P. 
Westcoast T 
Loblaw Groc 
Phillips Elect § 
Silverwood Dair, 5 
Triad Oils 


932 
88 





on 


we uwtih ow 


one 


Options on Stock 


Supplied by Kippen & Co, Inc., Montreal 


90-day Call Offerings 


Price per 100 shares 
Nov, 23, 1959 

$ s 
285 Grt Nthrn Gas ‘6 
160 Gunnar 130 
365 Home Oil A 125 
270 Imp Oil 325 
90 Inland Nat Gas 6&0 
500 
70 
295 
35 
300 
80 
75 
45 
85 
135 
70 
125 
190 
35 
180 
135 


Alta Gas 
Algom Uran 
Algoma Steel 
Aluminium 
Bailey Selb A 
Bnk of Montl 
Bralorne 
B-A Oil 
Barnat 
Cdn Breweries 
Cdn Chemical 
Cdn Delhi 
Cdn Exprt Gas 
Campbell Ch 
Cassiar Asbest 
Central Del Rio 
Cons Denison 
Cons Mng 
Copper Rand 
Dome Mines 
Dom Electrhme 
Dom Fndries 

& Steel 
Dom Tar & Ch 
Falconbridge 
Fargo 
Geco 


Lkland Nat Gas 35 
M Loeb 85 
Massey-Ferg 135 
Mattagami 55 
Noranda 400 
North Star Oil 225 
N Ont Nat Gas 175 
Opemiska 95 
Pac Pete 145 
Que Nat Gas 1635 
Roe, A V 
Royalite 85 
Steep Rock 14¢ 
Steinberg's 260 
Temagami 40 
Tr-Canada Pipe 135 
United Oils 33 


95 


450 
165 
240 

60 
185 


250 


195 


Ventures 
Westcoast 


Unlisted Mines and Oils 


(Compiled From Quotations by 
G, E. Leslie & Co., Montreal) 
November 23, 1959 
Stock Bid Of'r Stock Bid Of'r 
Absam — 3° Main Oka 40 50 
Aconic 30 40 £=Martin Brd 5 7 
Aconic vite 25 45 Mattag Lk 4) 43 
Arnora Mattag Ex 20 25 
Asce. Devp. § Murray M 27 31 
Atlas Chib Monor 32 40 
Bald Mtn Miller Cop 8 10 
Brosn’n Ch Natl Mal 10 13 
Belmont 11 Nipiron 10 14 
Big Nell 15 Norbeau 90 100 
Bracemac 14 Nth Matt 15 20 
Cdn Jave 114 Oklend 5 
Cap Oil 36 Pascalis 15 
85 Quedon - 

Dauphin 10 Quejo 
Elwood Mg 3 Rand Mal 
Franksin Sheraton 
Garland 4 St Jude 
Gibson 5 St Helen 
Glencona Scott Ch 
Hull Iron 190 Selby Mg 
Imp Min 7 Starlight 
Independ 7 Tarpoint 
Kenmac 2 Valmont 
Lk Sp Irn 20 Wm Leys 
Lun Echo 30 Yng Dave 
Lk Chib — 


iS) 


> 
ARIWAMWISOUSI®WS-3 


os 


New Highs and Lows 


Eldrich 
Ei-Sol 

Fridoy 
Gaitwin 
Geo-Scientific 
Glacier 
Goldroy 
Gulf Lead 
Hollinger 
Hoyle 

Int. Molybd'm., 
Joye 

Joliet Que 
R. J. Jowsey 
Kenville 

tL. Lingmon 
Midrim 

Nat. Ex. 

N. Ml que, 
North Con. 
Northgote 
Northspon weorr, 


Oka 


Ormsby 
Osisko 
Partridge 
Patino “'B"* 
Pate Cons. 
Perron 
Prospectors 
Que. Lob. 
Que. Met. 
Sherritt G. 
Skeeno 
Stanleigh 
De. wart, 
Stanrock 
Sunshine 
Tourcanis 
Tazin 
Territory 
Thompson 
Ultra Show. 
Weedon M. 
Windfall! 
Yale Lead 


oILs 


weorr, 


NEW HIGHS — 1959 
Lloydminster Marvel 


" NEW LOWS — 1959 

N. Concord 

N. Superior 
Northcol 

Nerth Cal. 5% % pf 
Nuce 

Peoce River 
Permo pf. 
Ponder 

Reef Explor. 
Royclite pf. 
Soge 

Se. Union 

Tried 

Uid. Canse. V. T. 
W. Deceite 


Alminex 
Asamera 
Bonnyville 
Calalte 
Colvert 
Can. Oil Londs 
Cdn. Exp. Ges 
Cdn. Husky 
French Pet. pf. 
Futurity 
Gotewoy 
Globe 
Home .*'A’’ 
Do. *B"’ 
Merit 
Mill Creek 


SUPENENUDETETTE EN ATUNOTRNTED CeLAETH A ENHEDORNERDNELAN EDEN TD SUNTHERL POULT POUT ETUETTOEES ENTER 


Gold Bars Quoted 


| Rate Reported by Doherty, Readhouse & 
Ce., Toronte. 


Canadian kilo bars of gold approxi- | 


| mately 32 oz, each, 


| Nov. 24, 1959 
" Bid Asked 
——per or.—— 
Latest week .. ++ $33.33 $33.50 
Previous week ,.....e.++. $33.20 $33.45 


STOOPEHATALEV EULA COREESETOTOESE FLEGSEREMEDD CHDTNERERTT OPREPE DEE REED PET TORSU MT HOE SCONE CTE TT 


| result 


| Years Ended Aug. 31: 


| of depreciation recorded in accounts, This 
| has resulted in a reduction of $620,400 in 
j income tax payable for six years ended 


| Accts., 


| Inventories 
} Funds held for 
| Misc 


| Deprec. 
| Furnace 


| Earned 


Working capital rd 


Interntl Nickel 600 | 


United Steel 110} 
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Company | 
Keport. 


Containers 


CONSUMERS GLASS CO., Mont- | 
real, net profit of $753,231 for year | 
ended Aug. 31, 1959 was 11.6% lower | 
than previous year’s $851,901. 


Sales for the year increased mod- 
erately. Redtced profits were the | 
of high production costs, | 
starting up expenses of the new | 
furnace and rearrangement of pro- 


| duction at Montreal. 


The new 100-ton furnace at the | 
Etobicoke plaat, which doubles 
capacity there, started operating in 
the middle of the fiscal year. Full 


| benefits from the expansion can be 
| expected in the future, President J. | 
| N. Jordan reports. 


Capital expenditures amounted to 
$2,099,640. 


Annual meeting is on Dec. 11. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
1959 
$1,875,762 
505,031 
277,500 
e 340,000 
Net profit ¢c0deee 753,231 
Less: Divds. ....4. 479,355 479,355 | 
Surplus for year 273,876 372,546 | 
*Company is claiming for income tax | 
Purposes capital cost allowances in excess | 


1958 
$2,224,105 
405,527 
13,336 
223,341 
730,000 
851,901 


Net earnings 

Less: Deprec 
Bond iss 
Bond int 
Inc, tax 


exp. 


res.* 





Aug. 31, 1959 


Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Common $2.36 $2.67 
Oe. veued 1.50 1.50 
Shares o/s at Aug. 31: 


Common, | n.p.v. 


319,570 319,570 | 


CONDENSED BALANCE 
As at Aug, 31: 1959 
Cash eves $389,555 


SHEET 


1958 
ae Vs $627,474 | 
etc., rec., | 

less res “a 1,695,911 
Market invest.+ 777,760 
2,648,570 
$5,511,796 


, 1,815,932 | 
843,152 


2,336,899 | 
Total curr. assets 


const 1,745,940 | 


83,579 | 
9,239,233 
16,690,209 
1,519,975 
4,630,451 
225,000 
5,300,000 
1,044,326 
89,202 
3,881,255 
842,528 
4,103,482 


assets 
Fixed 
Total 


assets 
assets 
Total curr. 


11,228,113 
16,829,377 
1,288,055 

5,039,240 

115,000 

« 5,100,000 
1,044,326 
87,625 


liab, . 
reserve 
res 
Funded debt 
Capital stock 
Capital surplus 
surplus 
value 


‘Mkt 


ROSS ROY OF CANADA 
OPENS TORONTO OFFICE 


Ross Roy of Canada, Ltd., recently an- 
nounced the expansion of its Canadian | 
facilities with the establishment of an of- 
fice in Toronto. 


Robert B. Mackay, Vice President and 
General Manager of Ross Roy of Canada, | 
said the opening of the Toronto office 
is another step in the Canadian agency's 
plans to further extend its specialized 
services and counsel to present and pros- 
pective clients in this very important 
marketing area. 

Ross Roy of Canada handles advertis- 
ing, merchandising, and promotional ac- 
tivities for Valiant, Plymouth, and Chrsy- | 
ler passenger cars, Fargo trucks, and 
Chryco parts. 

Mackay said leon W. Forth will 
monager of the Toronto office. 

Fred J. Sorrell, formerly assistant to 
the production manager of the Windsor 
office, will become production manager 
in Toronto. 


be 


The new office will be locoted 
Maclean-Hunter Building, 481 University | 
Avenue. 


in the | 


5,623,457 | 
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Pipe & Tube 


For Oil and Gas 
Industries 


Foremost producer of steel 
pipe ond tube of all types. 


NIPPON KOKANkK«x. 


(Japon Steel & Tube Corporation) 


Heed Office: 
Ohtemachi, Chiyodo-ku, Tokyo 
Cable: STEELTUBE TOKYO 


New York Office: 
Room No. 1115, 39, Broadway, 
New York 6. N.Y, US.A 


SERVES 


FENCO provides industry and govern- 
ment with services, from preliminary 
studies and reports to working draw- 
ings and specifications and the super- 
vision of construction. Specialized 
engineering services are available for 
transportation, marine structures, 
mining and metallurgical, pulp and 


paper and other industrial projects. 


FOUNDATION OF CANADA 


ENGINEERING GORPORATION 
LIMITED 


VANCOUVER TORONTO MONTREAL 








..-and all he did was 


give her an Inglis 


Hardly all he did, because an 


Inglis costs somewhat more than 


the average Christmas gift. But 


what a gift! Just the finest auto- 


matic washers and dryers made, 
And your smart little wife knows 
it. All sorts of wonderful things 
could happen if you give her an 


Ingiis for Christmas. 


\ 
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Grain Prices 
Winnipeg Futures 


Week to Nov. 23, 1960 
High 


38 
DIVIDEND NOTI DIVIDEND NOTICES Commodities 


‘ Pre- 


Anglo-Huroman Limited icc, ae 


WATEROUS EQUIPMENT | a ae 
soeeeeces. $25.50 $25.50 
DIVIDEND No. 4s UMITED 


. 22.65 
33 2 
Common Stock Dividend No. 10 3% 3% 
Notice is hereby given that an| ifr ‘w, Ib. . 
interim dividend of Ten Cents (10c) 
per pare on coe, Commnen ee q pow. 
e Company has en declared! us ~ , 
przatie December 15, 1959, to | epee — — 
hareholders of record at the close | 
of business November 30th, 1959. | 
By Order of the Board. 


F. O. DELAY, 
Secretary. 


Same 

week 
tast yr 

$24.40 


Chicago Futures 


Week to Nov. 23, 1958 
Crop year from High Low 
Close 


for for 
High Week Week Nov. 23 


2.03 Dec, .... 2033 1.972 
2.062 Mar. .... 2053 2.03 
2.028 May .... 2013 1.988 
1.88 sows 18% 1.813 


1.878 1.842 


1.134 
1.19 

1.203 
124 
1.184 


Market Bid and Ask Quotations 


Bid Ask 

110 «(115 

105 «115 
30 


Bid 
195 
2 
101 
8 
144 
13 
46 
154 
$1 


Bid 
105 108 
4 70 
64 


Montreal & Toronto 
Nov. 24, 1959 


Cc Loco 
xC Mal 
xC N In 
xC NW 
Cc Ot 
Do p 
Do 4 
Do 5 
CPR 
C Pet p 
C Salt 
xC Thor 
C Tire 
C Utp 
Do 4) 
C vick 
C WalA 
B 


Cattle xGP Dr ie. 
Hogs . Do A 
GPMA 

Do B 
GsSw 

Do p 
xGenex 
xGeo Sc 
xGt Mas 
xGiant 
xGlacier 
xGlenn 
xGidale 
xGF Ur 
xGoldray 
Gdy 


Do p 
G Mac A 
Do B 
Gitn A 
xGranby 
Gr Toy 
xGrdroy 
xGduc 

GL P 
GL Pow 
Do p 
Do w 

GN G 
Do p 
Do 280 
Do w 
.xGN G 
Bw 
Gr Pins 
GWCA 
Do B 
GWpsgG 11 
Do vt ll 
Do 56 w 470 
Do 58 w 355 
Gr W 
xGrning 
xGryhk 
Greyhnd 
xGridoil 
Guar T 
xGulch 
xGulf L 
Gunn 


xMedal Sal 
Do w 


xSan A 


3 Tor M 
Cc ann Crop year from Low 
Coffee, Ib.” Aug. 1, 1960 for Close 


for 
High Week Week Nov. 23 


B12  ecee OOD 763 778) 
8 May .... 8 78 794 | 
0k July .... :70 17 77 
Barliey— } 
1.00) Dec. 98) BS 968 | 
1.023 May 1.013 1.001 
11.014 July 1.00) 293 
1.23% 


Rye— 

Dec. 118) 1.15) 
May 1.254 1.18) 
July 121) 1.18) 
Fiax— 
Dec. 
May 
July 


Bid Ask 
si 69 
47 
20 
37 

233 


xAbacus 
Abitibi 
Do p 
Ac-Atl 
Do A 
Do Ap 
xAc Ur 
xAcme 
Adm! 
xAdvoc 
Ag-S 
xAgnico 
xAjax 
xAkaitc 
xAiba 
xAlta D 
Do vt 
Dow il! 
Alt Gas 254 
xAP Con 4 
Alg 990 
Alg C 183 183 
Do p 60 61 
| Do w 650 685 
Algma 374 371 
Algon 8h OBA 
Do p 184 19 
xAll R 20) 22) 
xAlmin 240 245 
Alumi 83 28) 
Do lp 19] 
Do 2 p 
xA-Lar 
xA Rare 
xAm L 
xA Nep 
xAnac 
Analog 
Do w 
xAnch 
Ang Am 
A Pip p 
Ang Hu 
xAng R 
xAnsl 
Anthes 
Do Bp 
xAre w 
xArea 
Argus 
Do 240 
Do 250 
xArjon 
xAsama 
Ash A 
Do B 
xAsh T 
Do A 
Do B 
xA Are 
Atl A 
Do p 
xAlt CC 
Atlas 
xAt Yk 
xAt-Ruf 
xAubel 
xAumac 
xAumaq 
xAunor 
Aut El 
Aut FA 
Do B 
xAvilla 
xBly SA 
Do p 
Do 53 
xBanff 
xBnkno 
xBnkfld 
Bk Mtl 
Bk NS 
Bq Cdiene 
Barb-E 
xBrelna 
xBarnat 
xBary E 
xBasco 
xBase M 
xBaska 
xBata 
Ba In 
Bath A 
Do B 
xB-Duq 
Beatty 
xBeav L 
B Lum 
Do A 
Do p 
xBelch 


14 Oats 
$1 


Dec 


48 
21 
40 
234 
14 | 
eit 
97% 


Weekly Commodity indices 
ones Fut.s 151.06 162.23 


1 
74 
a 


934 
964 
i 


11k 
1.15% 
117 


3.153 
3.194 
342 


Monthly Price tndices 
Pre- 

vious 

month 


1.003 
A Pt | 


1.158 | 
1.18) 
1.18) 


21 
286 
17h 


Latest 
| menth 
Canada (D.B.8.): 
Retail CPI 
(Oct) 
W'sale ,Sept.) 230.9 
} _ C. P'm Pr * (Sept.» 219.0 
0. 8. W'sale (July) 1195 
Gr. Br. W'sales 
(July) 


21% 
295 

174 

55 


Edmonton, Alberta, 
November 16, 1950. 


MADSEN RED LAKE 


GOLD MINES LIMITED 
55 Yonge St., Toronto 


127.1 
230.8 
221.9 

#119.7 


Mitchll Co 
Mitchi Ro 


Oil PIPE LINE COMPANY 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Notice is here ven that a divi- 
end of fifteen Le share has 
declared payable December 

. 1959 to shareholders of record at 


close of business on the 25th | 
day of November, 1959. DIVIDEND NO. 35 
aT nr ane ee, | NOTICE is hereby given that a 
& H. McQUARRIE, |... 
Secretary. | dividend of 5 cents per share plus 
a bonus of 5 cents per share has| 
been declared by the Directors of | 
Madsen Red Lake Gold Mines| 
Limited, payable in Canadian Funds 
on December 23rd, 1959, to share- 
holders of record as of December 


NOTICE 
3rd, 1959. 


By Order of the Board. THE CANADIAN 
M. MASTERSON, | BANK OF COMMERCE | 


73 
14; 
29 
29 
142 
19} 
130 
40 
70 


«os 3.912 
-++ 388 
. 3.782 


3.64) 
3.664 
3.4 


3.471 
368 
3.56 


Sher-Wms 45 

Do p 125 
xShrt 240 
Sicard 6 
Sicks 23 
xSigma 395 
Siknt 


280 
230 


1 


235 

120 
26 
44 
10) 


E533 


111.2 111.3 


Base of price quotations is as follows: 
Cattle-Steers, good up to 1,000 Ib., to| 
price Toronto, Copper-electrotypes, New | 
York. Coffee No. 4 Santos. Spot Raw 
Sugar 96 degrees centrifugal c.i.f. 

*Base years 1947-49 = 100 

Base years 1924-26 = 100 

¢Base year 1954 = 100 

eRevised 


Do 
CWN p 
Do 5) 
xCdn WO 
C West 
xC Will 
xCandor il 
xCanEr 102 
xC Met 17 
Do w 
xCapt 
xCarib 
Cass 
xCastle 
xCayzr 
xC Del 
xC Pat 
xC Pore 
xChar O 
Chart Tr 
C-Gai 
xChesk 
xChest 
xChib J 
xChib-K 
xChi M 
xChim 
xChrm 
xC Bar 
Do A 
xCoch W 
Co-D 
Do A 14) 
Cshutt 193 
xCody-R 9 
Coghlin Co 6) 
xCoin L 174 
Coll 18 
Do p lo a 
xColom 2 23 
xCol Cel 410 420 
Com E 103 11) 
xCo Met 25 26 
xCmoil 100 150 
xCom P 230 250 
Conduit 12i 13 
Conf L 1344 155 
Do O 1613 
xConia 45 
24 xCniaur 37 42 
94 xCKey 195 21 
‘ Consolidated | 
. xC All g 6 | 
C Bak 


134 
42 
75 
12 

103 | 

20 | 

7 


# 8 
- 


36 


Be 


Do p 
xSil Mill 
xSil St 
Silwd A 

Do B 
Simon & 

Sons 5p 
Simpsn 
xSiscoe 
xSKD 
Sit 

Do p 
xSlocan 
Smvill p 
Stham 
Sou Can 
xSth U 
Spartan 

Do w 
xSpoon 
xStdeona 
St Bds n 
St Pav n 
St Rad 
Struc Stl 
St Wire 

Cable 
xStan! 

Do w 
StBaA 

Do B 
xStnrck 
xStnwl 
xSgarr 
St®imn 
Stl Can 
xSteeloy 
St R 
Stbg p 

Do A 
Ster Tr 
Stov p 
Stu Oo 
xStrgn 
xSub 
xSud C 
xSulli 
xSun Ex 
S Prop 

Do p 

Do w 
Stest o 

Do c 

Do p 
xSwitsn 
xSylvan 
Tmbin 

Do p 
Tancord 
xTaure 

Do yt 
Tay PC 

Do p 
xTeck-H 
xTemag 
xTerrit 
xTec C 
Texaco C 

Do p 
xTho L 
xThom P 
Thorncl 
xTiara 
xTidal 

Do w 
TTCA 
TT Tirs 
xTmbill 
xTorbit 
T-D Bk 


Winnipeg Cash 


R3IBBS 
~ 
fen pss ee mer 


: 38 
38) «39 
215 225 


Soybean— 


= SBeee 
= =22 


ee ee 
s= 23 


ho 
petiaas 
See Oe 


7 
112 
s 1g 
585 
58 
510 
112 
12) 
112 
621 63 
223 23 
4 5 
7 6S 
46 48 
13 l4 
65 70 
50 51 
260 268 
300 
450 
300 
20 


a 
Vancouver, B.C 
November 9, 1959. 


NOTICE _ 


3 
110 
li 


Led 
~~ 


210 250 

11g) 124 
460 475 
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THE JAMES ROBERTSON 
COMPANY (LIMITED) 


To the Shareholders: 


Notice is hereby given that 
quarterly dividend of 25c per share 
pas been Gactased on the outstand- 

g common s of no par value 
of The James Robe-tson Company Secretary-Treasurer. 
(Limited) payable on December) Toronto, Nov. 23rd, 1959. 
15th, 1959. to shareholders of record 
November 30th, 1959. 


poco % Pt ANT YELLOWKNIFE 
A 3 COMNSeeretary.| GOLD MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NO. 14 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
quarterly dividend of Ten Cents (J0c) | 
per share has been declared by the Di- 
rectors of Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines | 
———e payable in Canadian Funds on 

ecember 22, 1959, to shareholders of 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND NO. 64 record at the close of business on No- | 
pie is tereby given that - yarn vember 30, 1959. 

ividend of Four and One-half cents , 

(4.5c) per share on the issued Capital ee fn , 

Stock of Siscoe Mines Limited has A. C.'CALLOW, 
been declared payable December 15, | | Secretary. | 
1959, to shareholders of record at the 
= of business on November 27, 


pono pe no pone 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
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Chicago Cash 


High Low High 
For Week 
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Do p 234 (25 
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Dolp 15 
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The annual meeting of the share- 

| holders of this Bank, for the election 
of Directors and for other business, 

| will be held at its Head Office, 25 
| King Street West, Toronto, on Tues- 
| day, the 8th day of December next. 
The chair will be taken at eleven 
o'clock a.m., Eastern Standard time. 


By order of the Board, 


475 

305 
20) 
i6 


Imperial Bank’s 
New Promotions 


In Staff Changes 


J. O. BARKER, to be manager, Bayview 
Ave. & Markham Rd., Richmond Hill, Ont. 


J. P. BESSIN, to be accountant, Oak- 
wood & Rogers Rd., Toronto. 


W. E. BOUCHIER, to be manager, Port 
Credit, Ont 


G. H. CLEMENT, to be accountant, Ka- 
puskasing, Ont. 


L. DANIELS, to be manager, 51 King 
St. W., Kitchener, Ont. 


A. T. JARVIS, to be assistant super- 
visor, head office. 


L, D. MANZER, to be manager, Stam- 
ford Centre, Niagara Falls, Ont, 


D. J. McCONNELL, to be manager, Al- 
gonquin Ave., North Bay, Ont, 


G. L, PREST, to be accountant, Brant- 
ford, Ont. 


P_N. F. SMITH, to be accountant, Yonge 
Queen, Toronto. 

H. W. THOMPSON, te be accountant, 
Woodstock, Ont 


Calgary Oils 

Stock Bid Ask Stock Bid Ask 
Albedena 51 7 Leduc C 7 
Aldina-Led 31 Ke 
Amalta 2 
Anaconda 
Asamera.. 1 
Barons 3a 
Bashaw L 5 
Blue Cr 21 
Cdn Fort 2 
Carleton 40 
Castle 12 
Century 2 
Claybar il 
Command 45 
Com’‘l minl 9 
Dom Lhds .. 


ANNOUNCEMENT See 


NEW BROADCAST 
CONSULTANT 
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xW Mas p 100 
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xW Mal 4 
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November 19th, 1959. 
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SISCOE MINES LIMITED 


LIMITED 


10 
53 
108 11) 
17 «18 
215 225 
252 (261 
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J. P. R. WADSWORTH | 


General Manager 
8 
Toronto, September 25, 1959 12 47 
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xYk B 
xYKn A 
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xYukno 4 
Zell4i% 434 45 
xZenith 255 260 


DIVIDEND NOTICES © 


Toronto, Canada | 
November 17, 1959 ° | 
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153 
133 143 


18 
By Order of the Board. 
CLINTON M. MASTERMAN, 
‘ F.C.LS., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Montreal, Quebec. 
November 12, 1959, 


Dp elacotcnctl 
| PAUL SERVICE STORES 
LIMITED 
| DIVIDEND NOTICE 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that | 
a dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) per 
share has been declared on the out- 
INSURANCE LIFE Company | standing Common Stock of this| 
Dividend Ne. 55 and | Company payable on the 11th day of 
DIVIDEND NOTICE Special Year End Distribution | December 1959, to Shareholders of | 
Notice is hereby given that a dividend A regular quarterly dividend of | record at the close of business on 
Eitan ten alae Eeeieed aon the | twenty-five cents (25c) per share the 20th day of November 1959. 
; on the Common Stock of this Com- By Order of the Board. 


paid up capital stock of the Company , 
pany has been declared plus a M. R. MONETTE. 


for the half ond ending December 31, 

1959, payable January 2, 1960, to share- . * tetas hi 

holders of record at the close of business special yeor end distribution of Secretary-Treasurer. 

on ber 7, 1959, and that the transfer thirty-five cents (35c) per share | 

books of the Company shall remain closed both payable January 2nd, 1960 
to shareholders of record at the 

close of business on December 


from December 8, 1959, to December 13, 
14th, 1959. Transfer books will 


“-- 


93 j 
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28% 
17 
llt 
10% 
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41 
39 
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49} 
113 
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450 490 | 
mo 
28) 283 | 
81 85 | 
194 204 | 
875 890 | 
81 | 


121 124 
18 
5a 
6 
105 
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MANUFACTURERS 


MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS, LIMITED 





Merland 
Mill Crk 
Mollusca 10 
Monarch 1k 
N Richfield 3) 
New York 8 
N Contntal 1 
Nuco p 7 
Pamoil 30 
Ranchmen’'s 8 
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J. G. ELDER, P.Eng. 


Mr. T. A. Ridgley, the Generel Manager 
| of Canadian Design Service Co. Ltd., hes 

j announced the appointment of Mr. J. 
Renfrew 3 | Gordon Elder as a Broadcast Consultant, 
in 7 a 79 | As such he is approved by the Depert- 


Montreal, P.Q., 
November 18th, 1959. 
1959. inclusive teenie . 
By Order of the Board, 

L. M, Davison, 





Secretary. 


Toronto, Ont. 
Movember 19, 1959. 


Cit 


litt | 


not ve closed. 


HENRY M. BOURCIER, 
Secretary. 
November 20, 1959. 


| clared for the quarter ending on the | 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that the | 
following Dividends have been de- | 


3lst day of January, 1960. 
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xBellet 
xBth! m 
xBeven 
xBibis 
xBicroft 
xBidcop 
Bilt 

Do p 
xBl Bay 
Bl Rib 

Do p 


xC San 
xC Sud 40 42 
C Textile 225 300 
xC WP 330 340 
C Gas @38) 382 
Do A 101 102 
Do B 102} 1023 
Con. Glass 27 28 | 
Con C 42 423) 
xCnwst 385 400 
Cop Cl 7a 72 
xC Cor 25 28 
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14 
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111 
153 
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120 | 
158 | 
26 


310 
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Andian 


42 


Ang-N 


6 
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‘a 


6 


44 
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xZenme 224 +23 
xZulapa 16 #17 


xQuoted in cents. 


Toronto Curb 
Bid Ask 


Stock Bid Ask | 
Gaspe 24 «627 | 
Hayes 24 

I Pap 


Dom Mnis 2 
Dyn Pet 122 
E Can Gas 2 
Edoran 3 
Gold Sat o 
Gold Spike 4 
Ind Chem 
Kenare 2 
Keno 17 
Leamac 


Sarcee . 

Sastex 2 
Share 34 
Silver City 4 
Siscalta bo 
Sturgeon 4) 
Transfield 5 
Tri-Zone 3 
Tur Valley 18 
W Warner . 


| ment of Transport. He is avollable for 


65 
3h 

2i 
1 


the 


preparation of technical briefs in 


support of licence applicctions and te 


| conduct proof of performance tests on 
6 | A.M., E.M. and television stations. 


eee reece oe cme enema tel 
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264 | 
124) 126) 
xBonvill 334 34 
xBordul 
xBouzn 
Bow p 42 
Do 54 p 47 
Bow-Mer p 46 
Bowat 83 
Bowes 25 
xBoymr 
xBrirn 
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C Ving 
C Brnze 
Do p 
CG Inv 


264 264 
49 53 

390 395 
172 (18 
32 


xCop-M 10) «11h Int Bro 
xCprnd 145 172 } 
Corb vt 188 183} 

Do B 173 
Csmos 12 
xCoulee 32 
xCourn 10 
xCowic 58 659 
xCraig 200 230 
xCrgmt 360 380 
Crain RL 20% 203 
xCree w 224 227 
xCrst 9 104 
xCrsbk 140 150 

Do p 

Do w 
xCroi 
Cr Cork 
Cr Tr 
Cr Zell 
Cr. Zellars 

(Can.) 
xCrowp 
Crow 
Crush 


I Util 


NS Lt&Pr Leng p 


xNudul 
xN Beage 
Oak W 
xObask 
xOBrien 
oc Cem 
off Sp 
xOka R 
xOkalt 
xOLear 
xOB S 
Do p 
O Loan 
Oo Stl 
Do p 
xOpem 
xOrchan 
xOrena 
xOrms 
Oshawa A 
xOsisk 
Pac P 
Do w 
Pge Her 


On the Preferred Stock, one and 
one-half per cent (14%%) payable 
on the ist day of February to 
Shareholders of record of the Ist 
day of January, 1960. 

On*the Common Stock, forty-five 
cents (45c) per share payable on the 
15th day of February to Sharehold- | 
ers of record of the 15th day of 
January, 1960. 

By Order of the Board. 

L. P. ROBERTON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that a Preferred 
Dividend at the rate of 50¢ o shore and 
that Common Dividend No. 47, at the 
rote of 25< a share, hove been deciored, 
payable on the §5th day of December, 
T1959, to shareholders of record ot the 
close of business on November 30, 1959. | 


50 
174 
113 
304 
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FEDERAL GRAIN LIMITED 


AND 


THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CO.(1943) LTD. 


WINNIPEG CALGARY 


Country Elevators located in all Prairie Provinces, and 
Terminals at Fort William, Port Arthur and Vancouver. 
Cereal and Forage Seed Plant at Winnipeg. 


We invite your inquiries regarding feed and seedgrain. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
I Pete 
Intprov 
I Be 55 w 
Do 59 w 105 
Int Pl 55] 
IP Stl 5: 
Inv Syn 373 
Do A 303 
xIrish 1538 
xIrn B 205 
Irog G p14} 
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xJacobus 129 
Jaica Pub 29 
JaicaPS 103 
xJaye 20 
Jeff 6 
xJeilico 9) 
xJburk 10 


8% 


Pp 
xPend O 245 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND Price 


A quarterly dividend of 
thirty cents (30¢) per share 
on the outstanding shares of 
Imperial Oil Limited has 
been declared payable on 
December 28, 1959, to 
registered shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
on December 4, 1959. 


By ORDER OF THE BOARD 


(xToronto 


42 Gold) 33.33 33.50 


204 25 
201 205 
31h 318 
704 71 
38. 39) 
40 40 
83 83) 
46) 
49 
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By Order of the Boord. 


H. T. BURGESS, 
Secretary. 


1234 125 
765 785 
73° «75 | 
64 7h) a 


2 390 |, ark 
74| Canadian Stock Exchange | 


iil INDUSTRIAL 


Bid Ask Stock 
30 «(31 


xBritait 
BA Oil 
BCE 4p 


MONTREAL, 
November 23, 1959. 


x—Quoted in cents. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


CANADIAN CELANESE LIMITED 


a) 
30 
118 

750 850 
283 


Stock 


Bid Ask | 
Abitca L 


Belle-Chib 5) 


10 
104 


GATINEAU POWER 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
taken the following action with 


respect to Dividends: 
Preferred Shares, $1.75 Series 


Forty-three and three-quarter cents 
(4334¢) per share, which shall be 
deemed to be for the three months 
se from October 1, 1959 to 

mber 31, 1959, has been de- 
clared payable December 31, 1959 
to the holders of record at the close 
of business on November 27, 1959. 


Colin D. Crichton 
General Secretary 


Dated at Toronto, Ontario 
this 24th day of November, 1959 


COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that 
the Board of Directors has de- 
clared regular quarterly divi- 
dends of $1.25 and $1.38 a 
share on the 5% and 5%% 
Cumulative Preferred Shares, 
a regular quarterly dividend 
of 40c a share on the Com- 
mon Shares, in each case pay- 
able January 1, 1960 to hold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business December 1, 1959. 
Cheques in be 
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Blue Bonnets 
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5 
Burnt Hjll 14 
Calumet U 3 
Canalask 5 
Canorama 44 
Canuba 4 
Carbec M 7 
Cartier Q 17 
Cen Man 4j 
Chess Min 11 
Chipman 53 
Chib Cp C 23 
Cominga 8 
Con Bi-O 7 
Con Monp 8) 
C Que Yel 5 
Dolsan 
Duvan 
Fab Met 
Fano 


N. M. PATERSON & SONS LIMITED 


FORT WILLIAM 


WINNIPEG 


MONTREAL 


GRAIN DIVISION 
Grain and Coal Merchants 
Country and Terminal Elgvators 


STEAMSHIP DIVISION 
Carriers of All Bulk Cargoes 
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47; 
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Canada 


payment will 
Preferred Shares, $1.00 Series 

Twenty-five cents (25¢) per share, 
which shall be deemed to be for the 
three months period from October 1, 
1959 to December 31,1959, has been 
declared payable December 31, 1959 
to the holders of record at the close 
of business on November 27, 1959. 


Common Stock 


Twenty-five cents (25¢) per share, 
in respect of the fourth quarter of 
1959; and, in addition, an extra 
dividend of fifteen cents (15¢) per 
share, have been declared payable 
December 31, 1959 to the holders of 
record at the close of business on 
November 27, 1959. 


A. G. ALLAN, 
Secretary. 
November 18, 1959. 


104 
700 | 


12 


mailed. Stoc ransfer Books 
will not be closed. 


A. E. GADBOIS, 
Secretary. 
Hull, P.Q. 


November 18, 1959. 
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CANADA 


PERMANENT 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that 
a dividend of Fifty Cents per 
share on the paid-up Capital 
Stock of the Corporation for 
the current quarter has been 
declared, the same to be pay- 
able Saturday, the 2nd day of 
January, 1960, to shareholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness on the 15th day of 
December, 1959. 


By Order of the Board. 


Geo. D. Laverock, 
Secretary. 


Toronto, November 18th, 1959. 


Gold Age 42 
Gui-Por U 7 
Hillest C 245 
I Ceramic 11 
Iso Uran 32 
Kontiki L 5) 
Lingside C 4 
Lithium 8) 
Mid-Chib 
Mogador 
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Montgary 

N Formaq 

N Jack L 

N Pacific 

N S'Tiago 

N Vinray 
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250 
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33 
48 
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K. A. POWELL (CANADA) LTD. . 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN FUTURES 


Owners and Operators 
Fort William Terminal Elevator Co, Ltd. 
and Powell Transports Ltd. 


115 
6 
10) 
3 
166 
100 


12 
34 

170 

120 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby~ given that 
dividends, in the respective 
amounts per share set out be- 
low, have been declared pay- 
able, January 1, 1960 to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business December 1, 1959 on 
the following outstanding shares 
of ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 3 


Preferred  28'/gc per share 413 
Common  42!/¢c per share { P 11) 





Head Office—563 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 


Affiliated Companies—Fort William, Ont., Montreal, 
Que., Vancouver, B.C. 


Partridge 
Paudash 
Penbec 

Pitt 
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Portage 2 
Q Cobalt 112 
Q Smelt 14) 
Robval M .. 
Red Crest 3) 
St Law M 450 
S Dufault 6 
Std Gold 8 
Sunlock 20 
Tache Lk 10 
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27 
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47 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 


128° 45 
21 3 
98 D 1 


i7i xLouvi . 
92 


NOTICE is hereby given that the 

declared the 
dividends listed below on the Com- 
= *sCUMULATIVE REDEEM- 
ABLE PREFERRED SHARES {or 


Board of Directors has 


tation of the 
coupons listed 


artes 

hs $1.00 
4° : $0.57 
4 % $1.18 


$0.63 


$0.5314 


9 $0.68 
transfer books will not be 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends 
for the quarter ending Decerm- 
ber 31, 1959: 
Class of 
Stock 
Cumvletive Preferred 
4, Series . . 
41 Series 2. « 
4 Series. 
5.05% Series. 
$1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common 
Common ... 


Dividend 
Pee Share 


$1.02 
1.045 

a 1.075 

*- 1.2625 


as 
45 


All dividends are payable on 
or before December 22, 1959 te 
ateckholders of record Novem- 


ber 27, 1959. 


By Order of the Board, 
CRAIG DICK, Secretary. 
Toronto, November 12, 1959 


ae 

PRONTO URANIUM 
MINES LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NO. 3 


Notice is hereby given that Divi- 


dend No. 3 of 50 cents per share 
has been declared on the issued 
Capital Stock of the Company, 
—_ in Canadian funds on 

ember 22nd, 1959, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on December 8th, 1959. 


By order of the Board 


Cc Coll 
Do p 
C Cvertrs 

Do 


B 
xC Curt 
xC Dev 
C Drs 

Do p 
C Drdg 
xC Dyno 
xC E Gas 
C Fbks 

Do p 


9 
17; 
64 
57 
352 
354 
134 
555 
550 
138 
20 
16 
284 
63 
101 
7 
73 
350 
450 
215 
375 
12) 
ll’ 
163 
3 
211 
3i 
125 
300 


6 
43 


17 


94 
184 
64 
571 
36 
361 
132 
600 
560 
3? 
213 
178 
29 


7 
102 
79 
450 
220 
380 
13 
12) 
17 
36 
214 
31 


350 
7 
45 


61 
123 
52 


Emco 
Em Life 
En & Heat 

Do B 
Eq Life 
Erie A 

Do B 
xEurka 
xEx All 
Faicon 
Fam Pla 
Fan F 
xFrdy 

Do w 
xFargo 
xF west 
xFatima 
Fed Fire 
Fed Gr 

Do p 
Fibre 

Do p 
Fitting 

Do A 
xFleet 
Ford US - 73) 
Ford C 
Found 


100 .275 
15h 

6 

29 


69 
744 


161) 167) 


Lr St Lawr 29% 
Lown 253 
xLyndh 4 
xLynx 8 
xMacas 278 
xMacdon 27 
xMacfie 64 
Mackin St 9 

Do p 96 
MacLA 22 
xMac L 103 
MacM A 371i 

Do B 38 
Mac Dr B 37 
xMadsn 288 
xMagnt 9) 
Magnum 154 
Maher 24 
Mail 


xMalart 
xMan U 
M Su p 
xMan Bar 
MLG 
MLM 
Do p 
xMralgo 
xMarcn 
xMargld 
xMari 
xMrtin 
Mass-F 
Do p 
Do 5: 


280 
29 


ll 

22 
105 

384 


7 


Do A 
xQnto 
xRdior 
xRainv 
xRanger 
Rap-Gri 
xRayro 
xRealm 
xReef 
xReeve 
Reichid 
Reitmans 

Do A 
xRenab 
xRexsp 


* Reyn.p 


xRio R 

R SKA 
Do B 

xRix 


Robetsn 
Do2p 
DoAp 

xRobin 
Do p 

R Little 
Do A 

xRoche 

xRekwn 

xRky p 

Roe A V 


Do Pp 
Rolland P 


130 


126 


“is 
Robtsn Jas .. 


Do vt A 
Un Dist 


Win Hotel 


MINES—Ce 
Ameranium 
’ Anthonian 
150 Arno 
25 | At Sulp 
16a | 
154 
149 
22 
81i 
8 
20 
400 
22 





25 
152 
148 
Baker Talc 
Band-Ore 
Barvallee 
Bateman 
Beatrice 
Bqllechse 


20 

80 
7h 

i7 


142 | 
173 | 
163 | 
20 


174 
16 
19 


200 +400 
128 


in 


13h Halifax 


Hamilton ... 
Metro. Tor. . 
Montreal 


Vancouver . 
Winnipeg ... 


12 


U Princ P 230 
Waterman 300 


30 


Wood Mfg .. 


nis 
4 
7 
8 
64 


Sa 
15 
4 
5 
32 
4 
50 


Tazin es 
Tib Exp 7 
Trebor 34 
Valor Lith 3) 
Vanguard 15 
Virg Min i1 
Wendell 5 
Westville 4 
OILS—Cents 

Bluewater 21 
Bonn'lle 22 
Castle 4; 
Futurity 26 
Gaspe 4 
Israel C si 
N Spr Coul 3) 
Phillips 55 
Quebec O 34 
Titan Pet 26 


Nov. %, 1959 


4% 
46 

6 

5's 
5% 
5% 
5% 
5% 


Bid Ask 

81% 83% 
97% 
97% 
90 


“Ti 
“79 
"19 
79 


AARRAAAH 
RESSSoes 


‘ 


50,000 Farmer - Owners 
with an Equity in the 


Company 


of 


$10,000,000.00 


Over 


691 County Elevators In 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 
PORT ARTHUR & VANCOUVER 


xMatat Bond Tenders 

18 Noon, Nov. %, 1950, Gevernment of 
10) | Canada Treasury Bills — Payable Feb. 26 
144 | and May 27, 1960, $120,000,000. Dated 


OF THE BOARD, G. BAKER 
G. G. Woodward, Secretory =| 


} } 141 | Nov. 27, 1959. 
- si Secretary. Toronto, November 16th, 1939 | isi | 4 P.M, Nov, 25, 1950, 3 y of 
‘ancouver, B.C. { 93i | the County of Halifax, N.S. — 6% 1-20 
99 October 1959. xSt Maur 93 98 year debentures, $500,000. Dated 
1 


BY ORDER 


Dec. 1, 


s} 
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THE WEEK’S QUOTATIONS ae ae Dividends 


Winnipeg, Calgary and 
Quotatioc Bete listed are the offictal, exchange prices tor tisted stocks including carb market 
quotations. Fer unlisted ctocks, quotations by anlisted dealers are given. The Financia! Post . Vancouver 
+ cannot secept any responsibiiny fer these quetstens, 


1959 R’teNov20 ‘ Nov. Nov. 20 or 1959 |R'teNov20 4 Nov. Nov. 20 or 
Montreal exchanges up to press time High Low | § %| Company Sales 13 High Low Latest | High Low | $ %e| Company Sales 13 High Lew Latest 


are published on page 39 2g a. a — 


; 
i 


Abitibi Pr, es Pap. 424 
Do 41% ssveses 28h 
Acadia At. sig. a. ae 
Do 5% pf ...... 125 
DO & scanice 
Agnew-Surpass ... 
Alg. Cent. & Hud, 
Bay Riwy. ... 2 


Bid and Ask quotes of Toronto and Range Div. Y"ld Last Week end. cor | Range [Div. Y"Id) Last Week end. Close 


127 19 107 11 1 il . 4.25)... --(Inglis John 4 465 480 450 460 
1.75 . et +3 ee aoe = bo 30 ” 1.09 100 1.00 oa - ‘Ingram & Bell ._ nil es B6 és té% 
1.60 145; , SG OE. tee cs ae ‘ .. Aleo 150 | 11%4|.60 50 Do. Pref. ..... nil .. Bll Al2 12 


° . a 14 13 604435 \J. B. Carter A 13 412% 712% 112% 17%4|60  2.9)Inland Cem. Pi. . 1662 21% 21% 20% | 21 
Industrial Stocks 38% 38 [§200 ./ Do. B) .. : 


B39 A45) (445 5 2.00; -.[Inland Chem. .. nil -. B20% A2l% 2.3 Do 6% pf 
a | 4. 4.30).. [Inland Nat. Gas. 21280 6.00 6.00 5.62% 5.75 ae eae eet 
ae ; . 44 39 |.50+§.62 |Catelli Food A . B3% Atl = 39 | 13! ; a + ; oars Algom Uran. M. cane 
WEEK ERDING NOVEMBER 20, 1959 in 57 1.60 § 2.6:Chart Trust .... 62% G62%_ S2%—e 6244) 4 >: im wi a eve. ae Le a eee te i ki ee eed Algoma Steel Corp, 25 
acta tiie tain 28% 19%%1.00 42)Chateau-Gai he ie . arr. ..... 3800 155 170 150 1.50 Aluminium Ltd ¢ 123 
Ww. 14 ast Week end. Gan| © 49%j21 00 Chrysler Corp. .. nines “ a | alee | Salpeter Beew. 'B 4 ew Alum. of Cn. 4% p .25 
; | ‘ k end. } oe ; ve . | 2 r. Bronze ... ) 1 i ? : 
|R'teNov20, s Nov Nov. 20 er} - oe nn a . Pref : %: a : a 23 (1.50 =©66 Do, Pref. nil -- BS AB% ene “Ss ef eases 56 Nov. 30 
%\ Company Sales 13 High Low Latest! 54 ‘ . “teint a. Ent § 0 67 44 00 Int. Mill Pref... nil *” B67% AZ Antian or . = Dec. 15 
; ar ae a . 3 | 142.60+$4.40)Inter Nickel .... 16389 98% 93 Angle-C. Te A’: "30 Det 
‘ave Lumber.. 29100 31 3 0 5 ih oo, <i : 19 lizo ¢ il Do. ‘pret ee ae Bis yond |; Anglo-Huronian .. 25 Jan, 20 
tid +++. 11575 39% 37% 38 0, (A) ....-- : : 188 | 135 108 +e amet ae a Argus Corp. com. . 25 Dec, 
Do. 442% pret . ‘ 22 22 2 22 ‘ Cockshutt Farms S ae a | 186 a4 o ee ‘- = az *n8 Asbestos Corp. .30+-%.20 
Acadia Atlan... 50 9 I B. J, Coghlin .. ) 5 6 29Ve\a1.20 . * o9 -: S % As. Tel & T, A p +100 
, ref ) i A as tis ‘ Int, Pete .... 31 3% 31 
Do. 5% pref... ‘ 3 83 93 i 15)|§.75+.25 iColl. Terminal . * #4.00 
Do. (A) ; ; ‘a 161§ 75+.25 Do. Pref il ; 1 y 2 27Mj hol 10+. i5 Int. Util. . > 36 33% 33% ° = 
. | Admiral nil Le ; 2} 17 {Columbia Cell .. 23 ‘ | ’ 944/ 5.65 .|Interp. Bid. Cr. . 9% 9% 9a y 
40\Agnew Surp $1 16% 1 . 1: S5\Comb. Enter ... 1205 1% 11 10% 1 45 = +| “Do. Warr. A . Ls 16. 36 Auto Elec. Ser, 352.15 
Alaska Y¥. Pipe. 1 ‘ 1 , Conduits Nat 5 3 d 2% 12 As 05 | --| Do.“B Warr. . ’ 0 08 0 
Ss 4 . Pipe. oe : ‘ : . + (Conduits iva}. .. a 1 58! 48 %4!§2.00 + .25 573 1 ‘63 Auto Fabrics A... .15 
«-)Alaska Refin. .. nil ee 80 A. 80 1 1307 1.4\Conf, Life ..... 9 > +.25Interp. Pipe .... a Si%e 55% 56% 
«| Do. pref 3 5 Do. Offered .. nil .. Bi6l Ey 4 : 4.60). Interp. Steel .... 37% 5.37% 5.00 5.25 Plt kek ak 8 el Bail, Selb, 5% Dp. 318 
‘| Albt, Dist. 2 9% 2.83 B j 5.5\Cons, Bakeries . ‘ ’ g | 39 |240+3.15 |Invest Foundation -n .. BO Ad? 39 Do 53% pf ..... .352 ‘% 
vi ue > Bar a . 38 998 995 1 ‘ Cons. Div. Sec il .. B75 Al.10 7 52%4/3.00 6.8) Do. Pref. -. BS1% AS7% 144 Bk. of Montri, 404-225 Dec, 
2 Do."S. Pur. W. : 1.25 1.23 12 d 63 Do. Pref oe ni ae B32 AR q 26 | $.60 +-jInvest. Synd. .. 5 37% 31% 37%} Banque Cdn, Nat, .40 
SAL bt. ‘Gas ‘Tr ” 6851 ; a, 2 2 50 2 Cons. Fire Ins. . nil .. B5.00 A7.00 Ss ; 21%4)$.60¢ ++] Do. (A) ’ 32 31 31 Tse Do - 33 
‘ |Algoma Cent. .. 36 is l 18 , ‘ : ; IC. Min & Smelt 11282 19% 19% 18 4 12 }.. -- Iroquois Gl, Pfd 865 15 4% 15 Banque d’Econ, 25-+-3.25 
43, Do. 6% pref 1 d 1 : }1.60+4.40 |\Cons. Paper .... 6618 38 .. ge _e 3 2 &: one =e = 
ee . Warr oie 892 5 5 ie I 1 iCons. Textiles .. nil “- 25 A3 . * ; arymin Exp. .... . 
2i\Aigoma Steel .. 6135 38 8 ; 36 » a 6.9; Do. Pref, ...-. _nil : . - 414% | ; a $75. .|Jam. Pub. Ser. , 465 28% 28% 2848 Bathurst P. & P A .50 
2.5| Algonquir ’ 81, «Bt g 8 34 (1.00 25iconsumers. Gas. 5209 41% 41% 39% a | ; . " oo 68 De. eet. ; 67 3 103 -103 103 Beatty Bros. ...... .10 
ref 18 j i 7 100'5.50 5.4 0. A 5%% Pt 20 102 102 102 . “ -.|Jefferson Lake 090 7 6% 6\s 6% Beaver Lumb. .o0.. 25 
7 . ain — eases e * ai 7 a 5% 99 5.80 sa _ B 5, Pf 235 103 102! 2.05 10 4.7\ Jockey Club ... 6620 . 220 215 eee dl cee Dh ceeded ences ea eater tieee ll sieale a Meas eee Bae ead Do . 3 
so 1 enna see espe Areas by ‘ ‘ ; 353 26 (1.50 5.6.Consumers Glass 100 1 9 2" aT. ee = oa oa — ~~ = d a ~~ pe A... 25 
41% \2.25 5.4, Do. 2nd pref 2'4 . «) 80 Cont. Can. ..... nil “: 3 - ’ ? 20. 9'a% - ww ‘ a PO A ccvs 25 
5.50).. - |Analogue ° ; ( 8 8.3 37 8.2: 6%|.40+-$.10 |Copp Clark .... 25 ‘4 v4 | eo 60 63, Do. 6% : . 855 9% 9 Do pfd. 35 
2.50). «| Do. Warr. .... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 21 17% 1.10 6.0\Corbys Vot .... 965 18% 18% 2 ae 2. oe \Johns-Man ..... nil oe a Aas Do Pfd. ‘ 
5 |§e38 ..jAndian Nat. .... 51 5 5 20%  16%4/1.10 64 Do. BN, Vot 50 7% 18 ge ee a go Zonnston 6% 20 t10 Bird Construct. ... .60 
22%|.50 2.1, Angi Can. Oil 10 i i 3 3 87 7 \$.27 -|\Coronation Mtge nil ° c one 6 |-80+§.20 |Journal Pub. ... _ nil +. Blais Tel 
(Brandon) “ | 11 70+§.10 |Cosmos Imp. ... 120 Lie , 3 7.00}.25 3.4)Kell. Doug. A, , 2485 7.25 Bwtr. Corp. 5% pf, . 
$7%4/2.00  4.8\Ang. Cdn. Pulp 2.00|.16  7.6\Craig Bit i 0 At : oe 2 eee WANEy acces See — Do 5i% pt. .... 
48 |2.80 5.7) Do. pref. ... 31 4s | 23 13%),.25+$8 ../Crain, R. L. .. 36 2 a ml lateee oe risa | 9% Boyles Bros, A ., 15 
40 j2.25 5.6 un. Tel i ‘ { ( ( ' 3% +.|Credit Accept. . : : fe 3214 init’ Se SUBs oo EE * = ss Bowes Co, ........ $.50 
48 (2:90 ¥ jAng. " or ' yre 31 3 f 8! s 81% §2.25 ..|Credit Foncier £ BS 3 259/120 47 ‘Labatt, John .., 2575 5% 25% 


so. 
SaRSEs 


i 


wea e 
. 
,> 
So 
. 


es 


vEnTTAT 


z 


: 
nt 
4 


7 
i 


| 


- 15 1 5 7% |Lafarge Cem, A 400 9" oka ee nk .. - Dec. 
yy 7 q ) 7 , a5 o *r ‘im 2 ‘ . . . j © ; - *1=4 . ‘ ridg a . od . 
betas lAngi-Scand. Inv. 1 2: 1631... (Bo. Pret tray 21% A22 2% | J2 2147.00 6.i)L, of Wood Pid. — 25 114 De bf. ..c, Sm Cee 
35 [1.40 \Anthes Imy 3 31% 3 33 35 33 |... | Do. Wart 15 3 8 ay iovel te 5 gr tteland Nat. Gas, 3310 2.60 2: Br, Am, 25 Jan, 
95 5.50 f 5 ‘ re nil 96 § 2 5442/2.00 3.4\Crown Cork ... 243 ‘ a4 13% 70 5.0 a or - | B.C. Elec. 4% pf . 1.00 Jan. 
31%) 1.00 rgus vs 3887 311 31% 31% : 25% 80 3.3/\Crown Trust ... 90 12: 4. 42 sy, “axel |, Do. (B) nil «=. «Biase... TS Do 41% pf ... 53) Jan. 
66 (2.40 d a aa 7 ; 7 7 | 58 48 %2\41.80 AC Town Zeller .. : 51 - : 3s 291, ve *- Lambton Loan ,. nil na B32'2 33 3 Do 4)% pf ‘57 Jan. 
4412.50 ; ww. 8 : 53 24% 18%/1.00 §.ilCr, Zell (Can.) A 3 19" ° . 23% ¢a2ulteeo  [roneiey’s Fic. .. 20 Oe a Do 43% pf. 1.18 Jan, 
. 1.004% |Aro Equip. nil ‘ | 15 |.60 39\Crow s N. Coal. : o"2 2 ‘ 9254 oes * nil +. B22% : Do 5% pf-. 63 Jan, 
2674/1.20+§.20 |Asbestos ........ 0) 28 2 2 3 7 dee -}Crush Int. 1 L , 12%| 50+.10 — Secord .. 245 4 and Do 55% 68 
4.85)4.40 ..|Ash Temple - 7 6 | is $0 ven P aoa — A ‘ nil ev Bil2% ‘ : Bruck Mills A 30 
+90|6.00 C5) SGD secess- Dil 92 . § cs s ra “at 24 Ir 00 —-* onesA nil oa B20 2 Bulolo Gold ... 25 
BY4|:65 76, Do, (B) 4 i 312 ve | 5 85 [7.00 8.3;Dalex Co. Pref. . 1 ey ** A85 t 10! 60 io, nil ve B20% .. 7 } Burlington Steel ., .15 
10 |.60 6.0.Ashdown Hd. / ! i i 1.50}... ..|Dalfen’s Ltd. ... 1.70 1.60 + sina 12312 16 Lewis Bros. ..... 50 10% 10% 10% Burns & Co. 2 
13%41.72 Ste. Wi ...-.. 41 13! ¥y 113 : 44 (3.00 6.8,David & Fre. A 1% eS | 98 1150 Loblaw Groc. ... nil -. Bl00 A123 12: Do 
, 04.004 §42.00| Assoc, T&T . nil 1 ; .. [85.00 |De Havilland A on = 55 A298 90 _ 53 late Do. A ist Pref. 400 27 28 27% 27% > 
5%)... ../Atlan, Accept... 800 11 11 11! i 35% 30 /{1.20+%3.50 |Distill-Seagram . 33 ao ‘ 32) “ 26 ¥e'1 60 Do, 2nd Pf. ... nil -. BSI% . 4 ae 3 Oct. 
18 11.10 54; Do. pref. r 17 8% t 35 535)$10.004 7.00|\Dom. Ang. Inv.. 1: ee $35 6s K : 35 4 “0 Do. ist Pref. A 255 282 2 a iH I aaa u a J Burrard D.D. A é 
24 {1.00 3.9,Atlas Steels .... 3694 26 2 5 ‘ ‘ 93 |5.00 54 Do, Pref. om . 9: : e , 25 | 40 oe A a ae 2s : | SIENA A ERAT ANG TOT BA ak TAO IMAD APR MAT INE ANY ASOT Butterfly Hose pf 3.50 Jan, 31 Dec. 
eee ee me 01804890 Wom. Bridge: amg 31 2) 3 | lkee bal Be ae SS mst |can. Cement ..... 25 Nov.30 Oct 
ee jf ‘ eo ea : a aa a oe °. , re , - . 2: 6.25). < ‘ore, ' 4 15 c ” 55 | Do pf 32) Dec. 21 Nov. 
$3000 ls : as a i a RSet, ae a Al lite Bom. Sigai? 3s! Beet 1 Nov 
a ee . B24 A26 25 501.50 |.. +-|Lochabar . nil ed 5 ve: R (Div. Y"ld) : | Can, Flooring 4 A +» 25 Nov.30 Nov. 
. 10 jit.10 «.|Dom,. Electro .,, 1075 1 10% 10 + 8%'$00.10 ..|M. Loeb Ltd. .. 310 4 1930 R'ten 7 Last Week end. Close | Can. Iron Fdries. ,, .37) Jan, 4 Dec. 
$1 |1.60+$§.35 (Bk. Can.. Nat. 5 : 52\2 6%l.. --| Do. Warr. nil * B9 A9%% , .7;Lon, Can. Invest. nil és ‘ 1 | sigh L [R’te: ov20} $ Nov. Nov. 20 or | Do 41% Pp. «+05 1.064 Jan, 15 Dec. 
50%4|1.60+§.25 Bk. Montreal ., 6011 54% 54% | 54! 1 1534) 1.00 5 . Engineer . nil -- Bis Als% } 1.5: : .|Lon, Hose 100 : d ‘g ow | $ %| Company Sales 13 High Low Latest | Can. Malting tress 50 Dec, 15 Nov. 
65%|2.20+4.10 |Bk. N. Scotia ., 4 70, 71% = 69'2 71% 12 |.60 .0|Dom. Fabrics ... nil .. Bl2 Al2 | & 00}. 100 4.00 me Oe ee ie ee eee eee 
3S |1.004+8.25 |Bk. Provinciale,. 52/ 3 3 3 +9 #20 1.50 ’ Qnd Pref. . nik ak ih. 5 +201 3e ail, ur. St. r. rr, 15 | Ss an, Packers A .. 87) Apr. 1 Mar. 
ae (3.204 §2.40 Barber- -Ellis nil ae } 5 41%) 1.20 x : Fdry. 6383 49% 50 484 7 jl .7, Lowney i 115 f | | _Do B Cia teose 874 Apr. 1 Mar 
-. }3.50 ..4 Do. pret. nil he . sa oe 97 |4.50 6 . 4% PE. 535 98 974 | * -./St. Law. Cem. A 1250 15 14 : 14 | Can, Perm. Mtge... .50 Jan. 2 Dec. 
3.00}. + -|Barcelona nil +» BS.25 0 g 3 |2.00+§.60\Dom. Glass .... 430 91 90 . 5 | * f 5.9\St. Law. Corp, , 11300 16% 17% 3 17 ‘an. Safeway pf .. 1.10 Jan. 1 Dec, 
6%)*.50e ...Bates & Innes A_ nil ; 5 ‘ 5% | : 34%! 70 62| Do. Pref. ..... 233 13% ‘ 11 |*1.00 ../Mackin Steel .,, nil “ \5. 5.4] Do.5% Pf.A.. 178 92 93 : 93 | Can, Steamship pf .314 Jan. 2 Dec, 
41 (2.00 4.8\Bathurst Pr. A.. 104 1 Bf 2 225 3.2;Dom, Insur. .... nil ; .. A300 50 | t9 196|5.00 5.2) Do. Pref. ..... nil met $ i; 60 ‘ --(St. Maurice Gas 10900 1.00 1.05 . 00 6| Can, Vinegars .30+3.20 Dec, 1 Nov. 
26 |°.75 ... Do. (B) 50 28 ‘ 26 26 | ‘ bs ..|Dom. Magnes... 640 1 16% . 60 |2.00+§.50 |Maclaren Pr. ia 50 7 | “ a). 2.3\Salada Shir. Hor. 6412 11 11 4 | Can. Wire & Cab. A 1.00 Dec. 15 Nov. 
6.37%4|.40+§.10 |Beatty Bros. 1325 8. és > | 7 37 |2.00+§.20|Dom, Oilcloth .. : 1 40% 4 ; 21%|1.20+§.40 |Macleod’s A Pfd. 240 22 4 4 | 11. 75}. . --| Do. Warr. ..... 485 6.25 25 00 _Do B 05 Dec. 15 Nov.: 
23 |1.00+§.25 Beaver Lumber. § ‘ 231 2% 37 32 |i 20 \Dom. Scot, 5: >» 33 ‘ 2 36 |.80 2.1|\MacMil & Blo A nil ../ Sangamo nil .. Bll% Al4 ‘ , | Canadian Brew, ... 40 Jan, 2 Nov. 
17 {1.00 5.9, Do. (A) nil ae 16% / 17 | 2 |2.! 6.0, Do. Pref , 4: : : | } 34Ya|1.00-+$.40 Do, ‘(B) 2607 3 t | ; 1.9 Scarfe & Co. A. 30 10 10% 10% ve | Do 5%e pf. 31, Jan. 2 Nov. 
25%\1.40 5.0' Do. pref. nil 3 2 OC 2t 9% 58 ../Dom, St. & Co. . 5 154 ‘ rf 3 37 |.. --|_ Do. B Dep, Rec. nil oi iy aa | are os Nis of. Das CP .cccce, | a a -. Al0M% 7%} Cdn. Canners A ., .18% Jan, 2 Dec. 
10¥e\$e .|Belding Cort. ... nil we l 1 92! ¢ " 2.4,Dom. Stores ... 98° 53 525 ¢ 9! 15 14‘). -.|Magnum Fund .. nil 7.4 \Seythes & Co, .. 50 13 14 13% 3 | Cdn, Celanese .25+2.15 Dec. 31 Nov. 
11 }.70 | Do, pref. . il e- * 2 | 3.8,.Dom. Tar & Ch, 10473 1 ] 5 by 28% 21%|1.20 4.8|Maher Shoes ... 45 Do, Pref. ..... nil .. B20 A25 Do $1.75 pf. .... 43% Dec, 31 Nov. 3 


q7 i. .|Beigium Stores.. ai on J 2 1 5.4) Do. Pref 390 18 18% 8 f 20 20 = |.60 3.0|Mailman Corp. ._ nil Shawinigan ..... 12179 28% 28% 27% : Do $1.00 pf. .... .25 Dec, 31 Nov. 
13. }1.00 Do. pref : 13 


5.8) 6.3) 
ee os ; ‘ 2.9 
7.7 r ‘ 3 ; 1 j 516 6.1.Dom. Textile ... 5000 i 1 97 y 95% 85 5.00 5.6, Do, Pref. nil < g 11.33% 4.6) Do. A. Com... 115 29 29% 2 3 Cc. Drawn Steel p .15 Jan, 15 Dec. 
39% 2.00 4.9)\Bell Telephone... 2048: I 1% 40% | 124:7 a ri , 25 13 26 22 = /|1.00 es 3 ‘ 5.1 
5.7 7 5.4 
8.3) 


oe ee Oe 
VUQNSLowtow 





~ 


3 5.6, Do. Pref. 22 4.0} Do. C. C. Pref. nil Do. 4% Pref. A 70 39 39 ’ 39 | Do com, .. 50 Dec. 15 Dec. 
7%4|.40 Biltmore Hats .. 5 84a 7 7 1 1444) .60+$15 } : 6 5¥%!.40+8.10 Man, & Sask. nil Do. 4% Pref. B 5 45 #42 +43 2 Cdn. Fairbanks- M. 50 Dec. 1 Nov. 
12%|1.00 Do. A pret. .. 3% 13% tie 126 23 1014}%.45+§s {Dover Indus. Ltd 6% 6 |.40+§.10 Do. ( nil 

a. |2.404-%.40 |Bird Constr. ... i es s AS 55 834|.60 5 Do. Pfd 


) j\Donohue Bros 
; ‘ 6 +100 90/6.00 
3aldee.20 .-|Blue Bonnets .. 52 9 9 9 | 40 11.50 3.3|Dow. Brew. 
5 


ae ’ 5% | Sheraton ........ nil be al +t ¢ C. Gen. Elec, 2,00+34.00 Jan. 4 Dec, 
Man. Sugar of. nil ai ‘a A91% #90 | 4 25 }Sher, Wut. cece B45 Si 5 Cdn, Gen, Inv. .... 30 Jan, 15 Dec. 
M. L, Gardens . 50 26% + & 27% 27% a 5.6; Do. Pref. ..... 3 2: 125 25 25 Cdn. Gen. Sec 

Maple Leaf M... 1785 5 : 14 14% 10 AA 10 02%4| Shop & Sav ‘57 3440 ® 11 1 i A&B .25+fistk div Dee. 15 Nov. 

Do. Pref, nil oe ‘eo A%4 95 614 Sicard Inc. 235 7 . lee Mach, .. Dec, 1 Nov. 
Massey-Ferg. ... 51605 a fe 11% 11%} 23 \120-4+30° ‘|Sicks Brew. .... 130 24 : 3 Do A d Jan, 4 

Do. 442% Pref. 55 » 104% 104% | 3 30%|.90 3.0} Sidney Roofing A _ nil . B30% sm | Cdn, Int. Inv. % 15 Dec. 1 

8.62 E 113 101 (5.50 3} Do. 542% Pref. 677 4 10 103 103% | 24 |1.00 4.9|/Silknit .......... nil B20 2 2 | Do 5% pf. --» 125 Dee. 1 Nov 

a ..jEast Koot Pr. .. nil eae 3% | 6.00 4.50} .40 9|Maxwell Ltd. ... 15 5 j 450° 450 | 3 38 (2.00 Do. Pref. ..... nil . B36 ae 3% Cdn. Oil Cos. 4% p. 1.60 Jan, 2 Dec. 

48 15! 110% 7.00 6.1) Do. Pref. . nil ee Bll5 All5 1s 12\a 12%/1.00 .0|\McBrine Pref. .. nil “ 2Al5% 12% 11 |.60 Silverwood A 370 11 ] Do 5% pf 25 Jan, 2 Dec. 
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27 21 |1.20 
2.50}. ool DO. Warr. ooo ss A1.75 Pa Tag 19% 12%|.50 
t1l|. Blue Ribbon... I.) Big A20% 119! .|Du, Pont of een 9742 90 |5.00 
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44 (2.75  6.0\Bowater Mer, 17¢ 46% 474 46 | 150 100/4.50 Nov 
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6.00|$13°% |\Bowater Paper.. 3 8.871% 
39% 2.50 5.7\Bowater NA 5%p ‘ 
45 (2.75 5.7} Do. 5%2% pref 
19%|1.00+-§.50 |Bowes Ltd. 
7¥«|.60 8.0\Boyles A 
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13%4|1,00  6.3\Easy Wash. 5% Pi. nil a 15% Al8 j 6\% 642) §.50 --|W. G. McMahon nil ee 4 AT 6'4 91 {5.00 Simon & Sons Pf. +88 i 8 | Cdn, Tire .... 15 Dee. Nov. 23 
a” i. --| Do, (B) ,. 4 37%@| 1.20 +3 40 |Economic Inv. . 10 39 38% 38% 38 9 9 }*aa.10 _. .|Melchers nil oa A&% +8 30%).60 Simpson 33% 33 33 Cdn W Nat. Gas 

4.40) *.25¢ .|Brazilian Tr. ... 75 . a aa 27 {1.50 5.1/Eddy Match ... 100 2914 gi 293 . 2 15% 12 |.60+%3.40 | Do. Pref. .,... 1350 b , 12 12% 5 1.10). . .|S.K.D, Mfg. ee 1.65 1,75 5 f 4 pf é Dec. Nov. 13 
90 6.00 -lj Do. pref. i > 89 = #85. 9 53% 1 50 2.5\Eddy Paper }... 85 ( ‘ 16% 13%|1.00+%s |Mexican Lt. , 1075 14% 15 26 %4|1.20+§.25 \Slater, N. ... 28% 28% 28! 2 Do 53% pf 27 Dec. 1 Nov. 13 
19 |1.20 Bridge & Tan 5 20% 20% : 2042 5 53 (1.00 * 1.7) Do. (A) 160 59'2 58 5 14% 12%/|1.00 7.8) Do. Pref. .. nil wa % Al3% 12% | 40 |2.15 | Do, Pref. ey | Castle-Treth., ! 5 Dec. 30 Nov. 30 
45 |2.90 Aj Do. Pref 2: : : > 4 | 63.15 415 }.164-§.04 |Edmon. Concr.., nil -> aa 2, 17 14 Pee (Mid Pac. Grain. _ nil °» 5% Al8% 16 | 5 12%|§.20 -jmeomege Stores A 13% 14 3 | Catelli Food A . 25 Nov.30 Nov. 16 
37%4/1.00 T. % 5 $ ‘ 2 42 3 oa . {Electra Invest... nil ‘ ; 125 | 2.10 1.35}. .|/Midwest Ind. ... 6610 1.75 1.85 5 2.00)... -|Soca Ltd. 225 2.00 Do B 25 Nov.30 Nov. 16 
20% /1.15 5% Pid. . i “* . 20 i 14 |41.20 ‘ + .|Electrolux 25 18 18! 75 i | 49 07 |.. -:| Do, Warr 300 12 erst 25% 24%}... .|Sogemines Pf. 24% 25 24% | Cent r i i Dec. 3 Dee. 15 
42 |1.604-3.70 | Br. Am. Bk Notes nil 8} 5 ! 11%'$.25 .-|Emco Ltd 56 13 123 ‘ 3.75 2.80).20 6.7|Milton Brick ... 900 f 2.90 3.00 | 46 |280 6.1/Somerville Pfd. . { 46% 46 46 Cham. Mut, Fd 1 Nov. 30 Nov. 13 
314) 1.00 Brit. Amer. Oil Kr 323 32% 31 32 8 55 1.90 ..{Empire Life .... 3 : 5 +5 5 3644 = 30%)ja1.60 ~—..|Minn. & Ont. P. 360 : 4 31% 32%) 3 6344/2.40 + fee |Southam 76 77 7 : Chartered Trust . Jan, 2 Dec, 15 
68%|4.00 B.C, Elec. 4% pf. f ‘ \ 7 1 5 18.42%  ..jEnam..& Heat. A 100 1 ¢ } g 32 30 (1.25 5.7|Mitchell, J. S. . nil = + 122 | 50% = 56 2.50 = 4.2/So. Can. Pr, .... .. -BS8 Ab2 Chrysler Corp. ... 1.25 Dec. 14 Nov. 19 
35%4(2.12%% Do. 4% % : 39! 38% 3 38 5 i sy ..| Do. (B) . ars 35 6.00 5 ‘ ‘ | 15 9 |1.00 9.1)Mitchell, Robt 640 4 il 11 110}6.00+ $401.00 Do. Pref. i Bll6é AMS Cochenour-Wins. ,, . Dec. 3 Nov. 164 
37%4|2.25 ( 3 52'|§.65+.25 |Equitable Life 6 53 53% 53% 53%| 8.50 2.50)... i Do. (B) 450 ' . 6.00 6.00 195 pee ++|Sov, Life 25% Pd. - B2i7 ci ae Combined Enterp. . Dec. 1 Nov. 8 
81%4)4.75 6 |.60 9.6|Erie Fir & Wood A nil fs, j 17% 12 |1.00 |Mod. Contain A , 10 ‘ 14 14 ee | Do. 100% Pd. Se oe os 2 Com. Accept. .... .04 Dec. $1 unstated 
44 2.50 hs a ie cents os 23 29% 22% | .90 Molson Brew A , 3064 2344 23% 7 ‘85 | ~|Spartan Air .... 5500 ‘ 1.80 61.60 ‘ Do 65% pf ..... 164 Dec. 1} unstated 
47 (|2.75 ‘ 


5.3 
5.5 
= +80\4.00+ §1.50|)East Baker 4% Pf nil 4 - +8 34 31 }1.00 1, McCabe Grain .. 50 32 32 2 11 |.60 as Do: (B) nil Bil% \ 4| Go 8% pf ...... 2.00 Jan, Dec. 
‘2 
1.8) 
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nn nano 


— 
Y 
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» 54% - _ 625 5 85 f | 29 229.90 Do. (B) ..eeee2 777 4 23 23% 5 “40 | --| Do, Warr. ..... 500 5 45 45 Concourse Bldg. ., 10.00 Jan, 30 Jan, 15 
11%/*.08e és t POEOSE ccc 95 1 13 1% 2 FE 43 394|2.20 .6| Do. Pref. 3364 2 39% 39% | . . [Stta 37% | | Stand. Brands .. nil -. B33% A34 ‘ Confed. Life .. 50 Dec. 15 Dec. 1 
13 |.75 § >. Packers 51 5 , M 14} ‘ 20%'1.50 6.9\Fam. Players .. 456% 23 22 21 48 36eife+te Molybdenum nil bs «» Adt5% 41 24% 17%) tt$.20 |St. Pav 1965 20% 19% 19% | Conners Brs, A .02+%.03 Dec. 1 Nev. 2 
13%4/1.00 8) » (B) 5 4 ‘ 15%\a1.00 ..j/Fanny Farm . 2265 ig 5 37 22 }j.. e-| Do. Warr. ....- ‘ . % 31% | 3 14%|.60 4.0Stand. Radio ... _ nil Ae x Ae 15 Do B ........... .20 Dec, 1 Nov. 2 
33% | 1.40 iC, eee 3 : 35 34! 2: oe 30 \$2.00+1.00| Fed. Fire 25% Pd 35% 3 9 6%). Monarch Knit. ee ‘ 4 AQ 9 4 10 |-80 3.1 ‘Stan. St. Stl. ... 6377 4 19% 18 19% | Consol. Dis. Yell.. .12 Dec, 1 Nov. 16 

3834/2.00 141s 3 } 51 39 11.40 2.9\Federal Grain A 255 8 7 p 90 75 |4. 50 +086 00| Do. 442% Pref. e Asa 85 $ 8'|.60 6.5/Stan, Brock A oe nil oe BS Ag™% 9% | Cons, Diversified p. 1.00 Dec. 29 Nov. ? 
90 |. ‘ oe : : ; eh, ae 27% |1.40 5.1) Do, Pref. ..... 3 27 Ye 27% 27 73 58 |t#§.40 ..|Monarch Life ... 53 AGB 65 844) .40 4.8} Do, (B) nil ..  B8% A9% 8%] Cons. Textiles pf . 50 Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
17 (|1,04 3.1 Raseke Bond Pf : 18 ] 17 35 1.00). ..iFeralco .. s nil f 48 45 |2.00+7%1. 00) Monarch Mige. .. 5 47% 47% 3 35 1.20  3.2/Stedman Bros... 375 37 38 37 38 Cons. Theatres A. .12 Dec, 1 Nov. 1 
9%\$4.30+-8 \|Brown Co. . 1818 10 5 9° 4.00)... ..[Fibre Products . 71 1 vy, | 20% 17%/|1.00+ $.35 Montreal Locom 1 § 18 19 6814) 1.60+$.30 |Steel of Can. ... 6969 YW 85% 82% 84% DoB.. 7 10 Dec. 1 Nov. 18 
8%4\$.30 --}Bruck S. Mills A if 1 My MM, 10%] 1 $4. .... Do. Pref. ..... = B7 ! ‘§ +40 +40 «62.00 5.0|Mont. Refrig & S ea y #40 98%4\5.25 5.3|Steinberg’s 544% pf. 210 100 100 100 100 Consuin. Glass ... .374 Nov. 30 Oct. 30 

2.20)... oe) 0, LB) wccccee l 4 5 | 13 $10%!|.80 68\Fisher B, A ,.. A aa B9% Al0™ + 51 44 |1.20+§.30 |Mont. Trust .... nil * A47 46 5% 2254) .40 1.7; Do. (A) 2255, 24% 24% 23% 23% | Cont "an. 5 Dec. 15 Nov 

28%%)1.80 S.8\Build Prod. .... 555 4 “'31 2s 31 1! 95 |$.65 7 Do. (B) ... S 9° 1 11 il 1 . “+ \$1.75 --/Montrose Iny. .. os ¥ i 11% | 42 ee Trust .. nil -. B4&6% A50 48 Do $3.75 : 932 Jan. 1 Dec. 15 
5%4/.50 8.0\Bulloch’s A .... 205 5 j 5 51% ..|Fittings .. : B9 A9% # 46% 37 }4.80 «-|Moore Corp, .... 5 40% 41% 5 -|Stovel Press Pref. nil ob BS5'2 AS 6% | Copp-Clark Pb .10+%.10 Dec, 1 Nov. 16 
5 |.35 7.0| Do. (B) .....+. if 5 : i 8% 60 6.0. Do. (A). . § 10 9% 1900 1440 [47.00 «-| Do, Pref. A .. os +. 1900 15 ji00+-§.25 | Stuart, D. A. ... 100 17% 16% 16% #«=16% Do 6% PD. ....<0-: 30 Dec. 1 Nov. 14 
16%4|.60 +§.25 Burlington Stl. . 2% 19! 19! 17 17% | 5 >) |Fleet Mfg. 4 7 69 66 66 ° -» 47,00 --+| Do, Pref. B ,.. iil et = oo ll |.60 5.2)Sun Publishing 4 A 1700 11%™ WU% 411% (.11%!/8. Corby D. A&B .60 Dec. 1 Nov. 9 
11%)|.60+3.10 |Burns & Co. . 124¢ 13 3 3 § 50|42.40+-§2.60|Ford Mot Ls 7 72% 174 70% 73 38% 27 |1.00 3.0\Morgan H....... 26 3 33 32 3 2 11%4)#.0742+§e| Do. (B) ....... nil i ; Al2% 11%| Corp. Inv. A&B. .10 Dec. 15 Nov. 17 
6 |.45 7.1\ Burrard D, D. 11 be 4 , 5 ¢ 108/5.00 3.0'Ford (Can.) .... 7 170 168 168 96 9149/4.75 5.2 Do. 4%% Pfd. . 23 9 191 i ‘ 11%|.40+§.10 3 Propane ... 570 154 16 15% 16 Crown Life ....... .70 Jan. 2 Dec. 18 
ae ae --|Burrard Mtg. .. 92 2 3%) For. Pr. Secs. ... : B3 A4 9 6%%4|.60 8.0\Mt. Royal Dairy oe ATM% 22 (1.40 Dy Wee. svcve nil -. B21% A23% 22%/|Cr Nest Pass Coal .30 Dec, 2 Nov. 9 

1.75).. --}Butterfly Hos. ._ nil +» Bae 2.54 1 ! 4.3|Foundation Co. . 453: 11% i 11% 26 22'|1.00-+4-§.25 |Mt. Royal Rice . il es A20 ¢ 3.15]. — Do, Warr. .... 450 5.20 5.35 5.00 | nie eae 15 Dec. 1 Nov. 13 

: 49|1.204$.30 |Fraser Cos. 2612 9 26% ; | 13 8 1804.50 ../Mussens Can. N 2% 4 10% Y% | 7y 13% | §.50 --/Sup. Pete Ord. 2205 15 15 15 15 | Distillers Bese 2S UO. mnO¥s 2 
c € “il 00+§.50 |Freiman .....+.. nil . BS 32 B..4 33 fy : 7 sa - — seco nil -. B3.30 A3.40 35 | Corp ~Seag. . .30+.50 Dec. iS Nov. 25 
. 7 ‘ 97 450 49 Do. Pref. ..... 7 RO = §©A99 at ‘ r, i P ‘ ‘ 5. io. Pref. .... 10 80 90 90 x . : : 7 one 

aldwell Lin. Ist pt. i os 5 ¥ “ae pues . cmt 1 18% 141%|.80 Mut., TU. ccee 1183 54 1 3.25).28 8.6\Switson Ltd 700 3.75 3.75 3.25 9 D. & Anglo Inv. p Dec. 1 Nov. 13 
Salgary Pwr. ... 5 95 ‘ 92 i ted ~3.8\C. E. Frosst A . ; 15" 17% 1434! .60 Do. Pref. ...6 310 5 15% 15 a F : a ate : , ' * Dom. Dairies 5% p 43 Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
5 Pref. . il em 1» #8 Q ** Fruehauf Tr. .., ’ 6% 2 20 |.60 Nat. Grocers nil a’ B20% Az T, U Do 44 Apr. 15 Mar. 31 


2 26 %|1.50 Do. te nil be B26% A26%; 2 _ “% Dom, E lectrohome. 10 Nov.30 Nov. 13 
80 G eae kg ‘ ae a 14,28 #3.75|.20 Nat. Hosiery nil... A450 $3.75 “ |S0+840 Tamblyn ....... 75 25 28 27% 27%| Dom. Fdries & Stl. .35 Jan, 2 Dec, 9 
¢ ‘ 33 ¥4|1 5|Gatineau Pwr, .. : 37 : 35 5 5.5 3.75).32 350 85 3.80 3.75 80 a Ya) 2.00 47 " Do. 4% Pref. nil -. Bao Ado 4 4i% pf ..... 1.124 Jan. 15 Dec. 23 
Pref. B .. nil 57 5 0 94 \5.00 Do. 5% Pref. . 9: ¢ 9542 11K 109 |§42.2 Nat. nil B104% Al05% 113 7 5 Tancord 100 § 5 5 ‘ m. Life Dec. 31 Dec. 2 
3.1/Canada Cement . 78 33 32% 31 32 96 (5.50 5} Do. 5% Prd. .. : 1 1 100% Vel 8 41 "tates eee? 7e5 4 areree? Seee 9 " 2.4) Taylor Pearson 300 20% 20% %1iDom. Scec 21 Nov. ? coy. 
Fas a > + - : nha - ae Se © 291 7 7.50 14%) §.40 Nat. Steel Car. 765 14% 14% 714 14% aT a - . oy + ; | Scot Nov. 30 Nov. 16 
Pete tarssssts Stl Se ; te ion oo eee es oy cea Se 49 |1.60+§.20|National Tr. .... 410 50 50 49% 50 8%|50 5.9: Do. 5% Pref. . 650 & a. com. .. .40+%.20 Dec. 31 Dec. 17 
..)Can. Cr, & C. Stone 2 »0 13 4 13, 13 : 1436\ $e ++|Gen. Develop ae 812 9' ( 9 § mt 14%4|.60 3.5|Neon, Prod. |.. 720 17 17 16% 17 : 50%/1.60 3.2! Texaco Can. v5 1400 53 53 8 50 50%4 Dom. Stores . .31) Dec. 15 Nov. 16 
C. & D. Sugar . 2445 40, 42.00 --|Gen, Dynamics .. 9: 7 — : 4654 /$1.85 ..|Nfld. Lt. & Pwr. 530 50 54 50 34 85 |4.00 4.9 Do. Pref. . 31 163, +82 82 |Dom. Tar & Ch. .. .15 Feb. 1 Jan. 2 
r 17% a2 00 oe Gen. Elec. .. . vi .. va 79% 2 51 12 |.60+$.15 |Niag. W. Weav. 495 14 13 12 | 6 /$.25 ..| Third Cdn. G.I, . nil ° Bb a 6 4 6'4 Do pfd Seeds Jan. 2 Dec. 1 
43%4|42.00 - }Gen, Motors | : = = . 2 5 1l |.60+-§.15 Do. (B) 700 1% n% HU 1%/| * 3.00) .08 2.9|Thompson, P. B. nil “ B2.75 A2 90 2.90 Donohue Bros, .... .15 Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
31 jhe --|Gen. Products A 14 ee 3 32 is } 5 45/2.00 4.3 Noranda 5998 46% 47%, 46% 46% | : 9%)... -.| Thorncliffe 4295 10 11% 10% 11%! Dover Ind 15 Dec. 1 Nov. 13 
30% je “f Do. (B) aes nil + 34 *: i 22 12 |%.30 North Star Oil .. 4929 20% 20% 20 2012 6 | 50 ee Top Can. A. 25 6% 8 ‘4 5% 61% Do 6% pf . wesw wJ25 Jan. 1 Dec. 15 
> . eee Le st =< ° sil a she’ een” S 40 |2.50 6.1) Do. Pref. ..., 45 41 41 40% 40% | 12%)... “| toe Top Tailors . nil - Bia Als 
170|4.00 2 
4 
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5 4 East Koot P ¢ 5 Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
siGocdyeat Tires . | Do. S.P. Warr '57 1150 3.30 $400 3.20) 3.35. | 3 D0. Pia ak nil sonia: over “4! Eddy Paver “ Dec. 15 Nov. 16 
B200 40% 2.00 9 Do. Pref, 3.6) Do (A) i372 16% 17 16% 16% . ; 
I ee B10 6 50 3 
Malting " 190 56 57 644).50 li, Do. (B) 
2% Pid 75 24% 24% a as .. |41,00 ..|Goulds Pumps Pf. 
pedieers A 255 49 49'2 92 s 15% 1.00 6.2 Grafton A 
eer 650 474 46 % | |$.30 | Do. (B) 
Perm. Mtg 350 58% 56 563 45 |1.80+%.10|Grand & Toy 
. Safeway Pf nil hs Bao%, 6 53 35% 1.60 4.0,Gt, Lakes Pap. 
Steamships 709 4 43 1 23%}. . .-/|Gt. Lakes Pwr, . 


—* i 
wee —- oN NK ihe 


ao 


' press soe s 1 6: 6% | 4 51 |$4#.20+8.10|Tor. Dom. Bank. 5075 59 59% 57 9! Do A .. tS Dec. 15 Nov 
3\Gord, Mackay a Norih ques er. 138 10a = 25 + A 12%i#.10+§.10|Tor. Elevators .. 465 13% 13% 13% 13% | Blectrolu wt 20. ets H., TSov 
7| Do. Pref. . oni ss BM6% ASO! 48 : 41%4}1.60+-$.10 |Zor. Gen. Tr. ... 5 42 Se a Elk Creek rwks. - a - a ‘ 

North Tele, .. 3.10 3.00 3.00 z 3.00 17. |$.75e-+-¢.50/ Toronto Iron ede 110 17 , 116% 'f = Erie | “loo ee — Dec. 31 Sac 
..| Do Warr. SP... ® 110 138-115 115 | \ 3 16 |§ 75e+%.50) Do. (A) ... 1060 = 16% ! 6 ae re m8 5 ene jae. 
--|Northland 16 16% 16% 16%) 3} 150}... .|Tor. Mtge. . nil : , i t141 | Falconbridge Nick.. .60 Dec, 15 Nov 
..|Northwest Ind. . . B400 A450. 4 15 | 97 56|3.00+-%441.00|Tor Star Pref. 30 3 «| Famous Players .. .37) Dec. 11 Nov 
5.5 Northwest U. Pf 36 OC«470 '72% 471 ; 3 32 |1.60+§.40 [Traders Bldg. ... _nil : : : Fittings A .. : 30 Jan. 1 Dec 
7 4.4,Nova Scotia Lt _ . 4 14 ? "133 35 (2.40 |Traders Fin. A ., 4740 3: 357 36% | Forano Ltd. pf. ... 160 Dee. 1 Nov. 
Pref. ..... 550 I 12% 11 7.25 Do. Warr, Do rater 29 ¢ aaee ae : 34%4|2.40 Do. 325 36 - 3 Ford Mtr.... ¢.60+3.60 Dec. 10 Nov 
yyinegars . 200 : 33 : 33 Ci ; 22%4|1.25 5.5! Do. Pret : ss 22 : : ve = : ‘ : 2 36 28. 80 (4.50 Do. ye , 86 7 Ford of Can. A&B 125 Dec. 15 Nov. 
West Cord A r ee . ee 5) 3.3,\Gt. North Gas .. 15 5 4 
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d 35 [2.00 Do. 5% oes, ee 5% 36 35 3 Charles E. Frosst . ¢.15 Dec. 15 Nov. : 
EA -cic> sac nil Do, Warr. t 2 25 5 5 By Oakville Wood . 5 #13 14 14 #154 1.00 Do. A Rights . nil ee 15 Als ; Do 15 Mar i5 Feb 

: : n. W. Cable 6 12% 12% Do. B Rights .. nil 4 15 15 Do . 15 Jun, 15 May 

10 |.60 6.0, Do, 1 q 2} Do. $2.80 Pref. 5 3 3942 . 39% | ( 5 |.80 5.0, Office Spec. .... 5 18 17 16 ; 2.25).. Do. Warr. 1956 600 y 2 3 S Gen $.50 Dec. 10 Nov 
Canadian : 2s -;| Do. B Warr. .. 605 5 5 2: 2: 53% 2.00+§.25 |Ogilvie Flour 47% 47 45 | 11. 5.00)... «| Do. Warr. 1957 255 a 5.5 : 5.1 tines Wr. ecco AO Jan, 1 Dec 

155! $4.00 --|Canadi an Arena. nil cs 1 158 55 44! .50 10.1.Gt. West Coal A ; ‘ 145 132 |7 5.0| Do. Pref. l -. Bl23 Al44% j -| Transair nil 2.75 4 - e 
1542). . --i\Cdn, Aviation . 58 B% «18% 17 18 3.50) $.50 -,|_ Do. (B) vee : 5 3 5 g 3.45\§.15 ..|Okan Helicopters 13 3.85 3.75 3.45 
6 (§.25 ../Cdm. Bakeries . 1 ; 355 270/4.40 13\Gt. West-Life .. ’ es os A345 K | 3} 5 5.2, Okanagan Tel. ., li 11% 11% 
62 |1.60+§.20|Cdn. Bk o » 4 58" 58! 57 57! ‘ 5%4| NEW Gt. W. Saddlery : ’ 5 | «2% Ont. Beauty S. .. l -. B70 is 


..[Ont. 5 | : res q “ho 
33%4|1.50 4.3\Cdn. Breweries . 5 3415 4% 35 914}. ../Gt. Winn, Gas .. 3201 11! 1 : of. Se Pret. .iite 8 a B8% .. : 10% $ft.18 Trans-Mt. Oil .. 24810 , 107 ‘ Ghodyr. Tire 1.004 00 ek 3 Pen 
32%/1.25 3.6 Do. Pfd on 5 35 ; 35! 37 9% a Bo. VE. ..2.. 11! 1} 1 305 $.20 |Ontario Loan ,,, 28 28 * 26% 3 15% --|Trans-Prairie ... 400 164 Me Do 4% D 50 Jan. 30 Sone 
|-« +-/Cdn. Br. ALA. 74 1: 13} 13 5.90)... ++] Do. 1956 Warr. & $25 5.30 4:90 26% $.40 |Ontario Steel ,,, 975/ 20% 21% 20% 21! 425. |. .-|Twin City Gas .. 100 Grafton & Co. A’. 25 Dec. 18 Nov.: 
--| Do, Warr. A... 165 ( § 5.5 4.50). --| Do, 1958 Warr, 1 5.8 555 5.55 5.6, Do. Pref. ..... il .. B123% A125 1 ’ 8%|.30+§.15 |Union Accept. .. 275 ‘ 9 ‘ Gravhiund thas 182 Dec. 31. Nov 
| Wart ; ) 5.55 5.50 5.50 5 4.00|.20 4.9\Greening Wire . .. B4.05 A4.25 } , -.|Oshawa Whol... 3 a 7% ™% 7 : 9 |.60 6.7) Do. 2nd Pref. . 500 : : Gt Lakes Pap. .. 40 Jan. 15, De 
Bronze .. 9° 991 9 ' 13 1034|.75 6.3 Greyhound Lines 96: 11% 12 11% : ..|Pac, Atlantic ..._ § ‘ 3.10 3.00 7 49 3.12% 64 Do.6%%1stP.A, 2% +42 148% 148% | c Laken Pow. 0 314 am 30 oo 
Pref. ... ’ AS j 7 6'4 .40 6.0 Growers Wine A 55 6% 6% Shy 6% | 5 0+$2 75|Pac Coast Tms.. i ‘ B60 A70 5 § 1544/4.34 .-|Union Gas ,..... 3865 a 16% 16% Gt N Gas Util “10 Dec. 1 BM ra 
Canners A 948 135 13 13 33 -| Do. (B) vil es >t ve i 36! 26 3.2 Page Hersey .... 28% 2736 28% 53° 49 (2.75 5.4 Do. 5%% Pref. 270 Va 1 50%. 5 Do B P re "30 Dec 31 wt 
Celanese 3¢ 201 9 é s 3.0\Guaranty Trust .. é 26 : -|Paton Mfg. ..... ite B7% A9% 11% { 42;Un. Amuse A ... nil a. ae “a t1 Do $2.50 pf it 62) Sen, ties. 
$1.75 Pref 255 282 2 9} les -.|Gurney Prod. Com, 2: 1 t 4 ‘ 2 7.0| Do. Pref. ..... B19 A224 3 42 Do. (B) nil a 1 ; 1 Do $2.30 pf usieiagy ~~ Dec. 1 oa 
$1.00 Pref 5% 16 ; 16 : %).. ««| Do. Pref i y BV AS 3% | 7 -./Paul S.S : ve a a Ve | ; ook SA VLEs acs; 0 36: 1 Gulf Oi) Cp. + 6214250 Dec. 10 Nov 
Chem. Ltd. i 6 ..|Pembina Pipe ,. 3285 1M% 6% } |United Cdn. Shs. 1040 13 13 13% Do "34 stk div Dec. 30 Nov 
Collieries 5.6| Do. 5% Pref. .. ‘se .. AS 5 u 5.8 United Corp, A . 50 26 Satttes te? ee * 33 Nov 
. Pref. ..... 18215 7! q 55 ‘ |Habn Brass ... nil Is A21% 36 30° | 5.8|Penmans ........ : 31 30 74 20 |.60+%.35 | Do. (B). 255 21 2 denies ; ose Sere ae. ov 
; 10 i 350 35 ; 5 2! 5.4 9 | 
5 0 


AUN HH 


Do, Pref. das 39! 3 : 3¢ 1 60 4.8}Ocean Cem, s 12! 125 12% id z 11.00 


+ 02d ~~ 


Do. | nil . 3 2 = 5° . «2 125 Jan, : Dec. 

a . ‘s ae ‘ot ais Do 51% 38 Jan. Dec. 
Trans-Can. C. 125 31% 3 31 31% 1 «2 oa : . 
-|Trans-Can. Pipe . 14305 s 25 25 Gen. Electric ...,. 1.50 Jan, 25 Dec 


ow 


Convert Do, Ist Pref... nil 5 Al5ia Do, Pref. ..... n pss et ‘ (United Distill ... nil =... Ham Cot 6% Feb. 3 Feb. 
(B) Do. 2nd Pref, . nil People’s Cr. Jr, . 5i4 B25 A27 a Ya\3. 6.1)United Fuel A Pf. nil. yt Os oom. 2 24 Dec. 1 Nov 

Do, Pref 2 97% 97% 97% . -| Do. B Pref. . 125 is - : >? | Hardee Farms Pf, . 1.63 Jan. 1 Dec 
.|Photo Eng. .... 5'g 14% ‘ 6.5|United Grain A. 137 ° | Ginde & Dauch ... 45 Dec. 23° Nov. 
Powell River... 106 1655 Ist, 16%, | 3 10). ..|United Principal . 11600 Hi-Tower — "Se eo ee ee 
Power Corp. ..., 2! 54% 5 $2. --|United Steel .... | 990 ' 9 | Hotlin . 064418 Dee. 


2 
8 2 : . OC 
2 4; Do. ist Pref. . 42 2 42 2 | % 80 |. ++|Unt, Tel, Films . 48150 ; foot Ol Re 124 i. * 
25 |2.00+3.10 |Cdn. Fairb, « 77 1 31 11 10 ).50 Hartz, J. E. A.. nil coy Al2 6 Do. 2nd Pref. . ‘ 73 5 +63 sa e Tia. ../Universal . 417% t 7% 19% D nael an, 


105} 6.00 48 Do. Pref. 7 123 125 125 E | q 21 ($1.50 -.|Hayes Steel .... nil . p A26'% |} 6.12% q ae .-|Prairie Pipe .... 3.65 3.40 ’ | F. W. Horner A * 12h Jan. 2 
|. eam. Food Prod. { } 4%)... -.|Hees Geo. H, ... 460 42 5 ue | a 8.00 i 7.75 ’ —_— Sud ‘" . = a ne = 
ied os 0, (A) .,. 325 +644 1 $.12! 4.00\°.30e ../Hendershot Pap. 500 4.30 4.30 16 2 .5| Premier Trust. .. - 5\% A155 5 ; 25}... ..] Vanadiu Le . 7 y Co. 267 .4.067 ; 
41%) «| Do. 446% Pr ef : 2 y 52 |$1.500 ..| Do. Pref. ..... nil - B48 ASS 3 . ..|Prem. Iron Ore . ~ 440 7 3.85 3.83 7%|.60 'ivemenaeee ~ ies a 7 “4 -— oer see —_ - 
1150/8.00+$4.00/Cdn. Gen. Elec. i B780 Aliso | 2.30). ..|Hillerest Coll. .. nil .. B245 A2.7 . 8.3\President Elec, . 23 125 1.23 = 1.20 65 |3.00 4.6)Viau Limited ... nil os Hu & Er. Mt. > toe 
3234)1.204+9.15|Can. G. Inv. .. 3 33% 33% 33 33 47 |180 3.5\Hinde & Dauch 2027 54 53 51 . 4.6|Price Bros. ..... “  @% 8% @%/| 7 6%|.50 72.1\Viceroy A ...... 90 6% - sie wens 58 ee Jan. 4 
15%18.50+8e |Cdn. G. Sec. A. 1! 1s 16 +15% 16 4.00 ..jMolden Mfg. A. 575 5.00 475 4.50 Do. Pref. . .. B82 Ags 2.00)..°  .. Do. (BY ....... 179 315 I ee 
12 pert Do, (B) .. Bil Alsiy 1.73}.. Do. (B) . nil ., B225 A3.00 .|Propane Credit A ves oe ee 31 (8.95 | Victoria & Gro nit, 25% | eet cee eee eee 
7%)... -.[Cdn. Hydrocarb. 3675 10% 10% 10 14%).60 3.3)Holt Renfrew... 220 18 18 18 Prov. Transport . 14% IS 14% . i [135 SSVir. Dare 5% Pl. nil <. Bi3% AlS 14. | mb. Tite Ass. «--- 00 Jam 
#7 tin ..|Cdn. Ice Mach. | nil oe 4.90... Horne .........-. 4510 5.12% 5.25 490 Do. 5% Pref. . 41% 42 42 ; 1.95, Wainwright 200 250 240 240 240 mp. Tobacco .... .12) Dec, 31 


5. 
6 os 
‘ 1, Cottons .. : . 5.3.Ham. Cot nil l Als 74 

2.00|. . -|\Cdn, Curtiss W. 11 : 3 3 | ‘ 5 Do. 5% “ss nil a os os 14% t44.70, 
12 13-65 - 1c Drawn S$ l ad 13 13 3 9 o}.. -/Hardee Farms .. 685 \% 10% 3% | 1594|4¢.60+ §.0 
10%/|.604-§.10 | . Pref ni : 2 7 103'6.50 6 
3 
5. 


6.2 
ri 
3; Do. Pref. 30 4 103 52 (2.00 3 

16% | f+? 50}Cdn, Dredge .... 5 1 iTt 53 16% 8% .50 3\Harding Carpet . 3210 15 5 ‘ 401% |2.25 5 
0} | + 


a 
. 


‘ 
6 
6 
10 }80 73, Do. (A) il =f) Bil Ai 18° {50 20\Horner. F. W. 135 25 «426 025% -|Quebec Nat. Gas 15% 16 «5! 32% (1.40+8.25| Walker- % 2% 37%, 37% | ners Brew. Bis Dee. & 
18 $15  ..|\Cdn. Indust. ... 396 15% 15% 15 38%4/1.204+2.20/H. Smith Pap... 3175 41 40% 39% 40°) 4 ‘ fs ; y —" ea Suen ata a ; 
0 
ry 


a et 
oun-ws 
as 


Quebec Power . 35% 36 35° 3 75) | 3.00 " 3.00 Int, Hacked $65+13.40 Dec, 21 
73%4/3.15 8.1) Do. Pref. 1 . 70 AT6 37%4)2.00 5.1) Do. Pref. 575 38 39%, 38 r e 4.00 Waterous Hat. me ame nae Oke 
35° $50 ..j/Cdn, Ingersoll R. ( 38 38 .|Hubbard Felt... pil - Be A8&% 

19 (§.85 -./Cdn, Int. L. Tr. . il +. Bis% A21 
0 (5.00 63, Do. Pref i . Bis% . 

14%).. ».|\Cdn. Int. et. & 14% 15% 15 
43% 3.00 7) Do. Pref 566 a4 45 4 


- 


5 

2/Que. Telephone - 28% 20% 23 28 ‘£ ..|Waterous Eqpt. . 350 4.75 495 4.75 499 | imt Paints 6% pf. 60 Jan, 15 
4" Do. stvhece BE 4c BOS tee W011. 4 =|Webb & Knapp - 1300 3.00 3.00 290 2.90 a Deo, 38 
.| Bo. 


3 


- 


rs 


Do. (A) nil $e - Az 


“2 
‘oe 


QHughes oO A l Bii% Al3 ‘ Bist AnD i ; “| Wesley’ ta maPed, 1s 55 3 cal rt 
-Owen ‘ ni ; - . . : - 2 . ie 5 72.35 72.3: - r 
ae OD cnccess) BR ° : : Al4\% , s #3.30)$.15 -[Quinte Milk Com. i 5 en ae oman tees, P28 
3 
4 


il 4g BAOS (14.05 5% 1.3|Westeel 610 11% 11% 11 +o 19 
1.00 (Cdn. Kodiak 110 1.10 Raron-Erie -""". a ia HALE aah I De. il = 6. BIL AIS 1m] \120 3.TlWest. Can. Brew 150 32% 32% 32% 3: Utilities +.35+2.15 2 
ee oé , odiak ... 1 10 on-Erie ..... : 5 } 


> - Intprv. Bidg. Cred. .12) 1 
--|West. Can. Steel 190 ™% 7% 7 
= o. rs) yi sa 3 4 9 t . Interprov. Pipe L 
5.00). soe Bley: 8 Ba i o -MLIO+EIOR & M Bear A nil... 2. 18%) 1 ge hg phe 13s 140 i 13 35 1 
23%! 80 on on... Se 23% 23% 33! 61%{1.60+§.35 \Imperial Bk. ... 933 64 65 64 ‘2a. | “ae ee 1 160 14 14M . : , i B35 A%6 24% | vest. Fd. ....... 60 15 
81 ° (4.00 Do, 4% Pret... nil .. 31%)|1.50+§.10\Imperial Flo-Glaze 50 36 35% 35% ,| & 3 |. a, \Reichhold ....... 375 25% 26 25 25% | : 8! Do . B2% A24% Te ia 
. Do. 5% Pref. .. nil , B95 834|.50 5.l. Imp. Invest A .. 5125 9% 10 9's sate eal |tt.30+ fe (Don tad 7 ‘ 1 a 18 Ye 1s 16M ‘ ; eves 
Do. 8% Pref... 25 143% 144 Do. 6%4% Pref. 275 119 19 18% vs . cageeee : © 15% 15%) Ve . 10 |W 13 i3 
Pacific senen iu Sa% Do. $1.40 Serp. 45 42 % 21% 17 ueets) pReeeta-<o. as. nil + Bi6 a 17% , atlweste nee B = a 3. 
.Petrofina Pf. 822 12 12% Imperial Life ... 125 ™4 7 73% rie 10 |* 50 ie a Al. Pf.. nil +» BS Asi% 80 ; . ie 38 35 
.Pr.& Pa.Sec, 39 6% 6% Imperial Oi] ... 14325 361% 34% | sa 208 send a Mil A. nil ee BB Al0 +8 S Pm aS aon 
Propane . 400 255 2.50 Imperiai Tob. .. 4685 12 11% 144 |i "00 9) Robe: ee = ce -» Ale) i . : ¥ 10 84 84 
: Salt. nil... B36 Do. 6% Pref... 800 5% 5% 5% ' : i ie ee ge a 15. 14% 
. Sik A-.... nil B190 Indust. Accept... 2127 374 73 26% - 15 |.80 .7,P. L. Robertson . 20 17% 17 17 17 
_ S i “he Do. 4% Bid. 380. 83% 3 ; 1 1544/1.00+ $22.09 Do. 2nd Pfd. .. nil .. Bis A20 16 
a = Do. 4unPt $250P 60 141 a 21 20. {1.20 3 Do. Ist Pf. A. nil -. Bi6 Al6% +19 
a : ‘ sie Do. 515% Pref. 215 48% ; 48 = 2.00. . . .|Robinson Cotton nil «- B2.00 A400 2.75 
ao. all Bi Do. Warr. ..... 490 13.00 1350 13.00 1300 | '%, Lie once Fret. ..--- nil .. Bis. 1.23 
in. Vickers . 910 id% 14% +i3% S\Ingersoll Mach. A nil... -BS% AG |S wan at Be: SS ef ee oe 
1. Wallpaper A 100 20 29% 29% $$$ ____ ——__——_—. 13%. 6% 18.400 oP yg — a es a a 1 : , nil 
Do. (B) . 100 30 30 29% 3 } 100% 80 15.75 8 4% - Wood Alex ...... 200 
West.Gasdupt 673 14% 13 14% ae there have been no transactions during | a. 2a owes, aon eS 5 1\Wood, G.H. Siz%p nil 
> | 
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nil, 
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Roe, A. V. Can. 10739 


me 
= 
- 


Pe 
5.3; Do. 5%% Pid.. 9% 19% 19% 19 ” 3 5.7) 
23iCan. Westinghouse 183 40 40% 39% ‘| the week covered, the word “nil” is os coed — 2 =. See ee ae eT 5 Wet 5.2 oer a1 
Tae: Sf Ae $3 145418.10+8.20 IR Royal Bank .... 6419 76% 82% 77% 79% ae rom > = pe 
ail - 0% |.60 6.0 Royal Oak Dairy A 100 10% 10 10 10 Do. (B) Attia nil wat eeeenee 
. * .* 


“4 ) te 6.9\Russell Indust... 865 Wie 10% 10% 10% Continued on page 41 
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_ Somes ~ Dividends Declared 


sSales 
are published on page 39 Continued from page 40 : 


Mac | This *Date This *Date 
© Poe ; = » . d pay- Date ef | pay- Date of 
CW. Pet. 4100 3. 65 ’ ment payable record . ment payable reeord 
Cree Oil warr, 37490 5 5 


D, E, 

Dalhousie ... 13150 
Dev. Palmer. 7374 
Dome _...... 1800 
Dom, Lease.. na 
Dom, Minis. 7300 
Dynamic Pet. 30560 
East Cdn. ... 9500 
Eastwood ... 2500 
Do, A ...++. 2570 
YaEdoran ...... 200 
Emp. Oil ... 5000 
Fargo ....... 1150 
Ft. St. John . 950 


Mining Stocks OP, comiens & ae van Sens Bid and Ask quotes of Toronto and 


High Low Dividend ($) Sales 13 High Low Close Montreal exchanges up to press time 
WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 20, 1950 or latest . 


Range Last Week Ending 01 Ol Great Falls 1 B.00! 01 
1959 Company & Nov. Nov. 20 ‘2 02 oe hawk .. 10000 ad eas “a3 ‘03% Range Last Week Ending 
igh Low Dividend (§) sSales 13 High Low Close} ‘9; 05 eGuiePor Ur. 100g . oT . om 7 1959 Company & Nov. Nov. 20 
ee or latest is 25 Guich....... 5300 . OT 06% 06% | High Low Dividend ($) Sales 13 High Low Close 
a ll 6 Gulf Lead . 16500 064 06 6 or latest 
a. tashendia ti af = = an = 19.00 75 Gunnar G. . 15990 11. 11.37% 10.12% 10.12% a a nee ee 
. Acad oo ‘ 5 7. ae 1. d ockwin .... ‘ “ . d 
"10 Ac = ** 30000 07 % ‘06 06% - 3 = Do. warr 13004 1.57 1.42 46 ‘a a 
8.20 2.40 Advocate ... 7400 2,90 ; 


* ‘ Gwillim . 3000 .08 7 07 14% 04 Rowan Cons., 11391 ° 10 08'S 0914 
2. 2.85 2.90 | ; 2 tin L. 1 5 0 2 2 
42 AZ Agassiz ..«.. nil ** B.1 i 


f 


eo 
re, pe 
FURS 
se 


Nov. Silvwd Dair. A 15 Jan. 2 Nov. 230 
Nov. Do B .-. 1S Jan. 3 Nov. 30 
Nov . . Jan. 2 Dec. 15 
Dec. 16 pt Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Nov. 20 | #. Simon & Sons pf 1. 3 Dec. 1 Nov. 25 
Dec. 8| Simpson's Lid. ... 15 Dec. 15 Nov. 13 
Nov. 10 | Siscoe M. ........4 .043 Dec. 15 Nov, 27 
Nov. 10 SKD Mf. 6% 1p .15S Dec. 1 Nov, 25 
Dec. 15 De 64% 2p .... 31 Dec. 1 Nov, 15 
Nov. 17 | Southam Co + 80 Dec. 28 Dec. 14 
Nov. 30 | South Am. Gold ...¢.15 Dec. 30 Dec. 15 
Nov. 16 | Sovereign Life Ass. 

Nov. 10| _ 29% p_.......... 125 Dee. 15 Dee 
Jan, 13| Stamd. Brands .. sf.37) Dec. 15 Nov. 
Dec, 17} Stand. Oi) .. ..... t-.60 Dec. 10 Nov. 
Mar. 16 | Std. Struct. Steel . .15 Dee. 29 Dec. 
Jun, 16} Stedman Bros. ... 30 Jan. 2 Dec. 
Nov. 16 | Steetley of Can. pf 1.12) Jan. 15 Dec. 
Nov. 16 | Steinberg’s Ltd. 

Dec. 7; _com. & A ....... .10 Dee. 2 Nov. 
Jan. 4|D. A. Stuart Oi! . 25 Dec. 1 Nov 
Dec. 4/Sylvanite GM. ... 03 Jan. 2 Nov. 
Dec. 1, | leck-Hughes és 0 Dec. 1 Nav, 


#2 


aRF 


zee B&B 


Haitian ...... 13600 . 0% 03 051% A3% =. 


Ryanor ..... a: dee B.09%3 A.l4%s 08% 
2.70 2.00 Halinor 


09 
5500 10 6100 zi : 
“a MM 25 9 Harr. Min... 10000 . 00% 0% 09% as 688 6M Lew. Rw. me te CS ee 
06 6 23 AS Hasaga ... 300 (Ct: ‘17 ‘I? 82 = San Antonio. 9120 . 65 63 65 
20 
9 


F 
-——-— ho! 


53 6 Akaitcho.... 13100 45 

et 42 siocenes, IUD OT 2 
us 23715 15.00 11.00 25% 08%H'd of Lakes 195100 2% ie% 8 16% 
Ao +10 Alscope ..... 20900 Al -10 J | 38 ‘2% Headway .... 10400 3 ‘2 ‘39 -80 3 2 . 
45 21 . 4996.22 22 21 21 Al 05 Heath. ..... 23100 5! 05% 05 05 ses» eve, SeotiaGold. nil ... «-.. Al 01% 
1a 06 , M 10 il 08 38 a * sieeb : = ‘02% 02% 1.84 6 Sheep Creek. 5200 i 0 l 95 1.05 
se ws. 1200 06 4 1.02 , 40 High-Bell §.05 600 150 145 145 145 SS Sos 6. =— 2 2S 
1 £0 Am.-Neph. 06 3100 62 62 Hollinger 12 08. Siibak Prem 40180 arm oe 8% French Pt. pf. 1825 
9" 06 Amer. Stand, 10006 06 f 00 244 : ' " 12 ‘ Silba rem., . 104% =Cg 10% renc pf. 

i | "53s “Ses Moye ‘420 4as aes aes | za%sSiiver M. ... S50 2 SS SS Futurity .... 7700 . 

14.00 10,62%Anglo-Hur, 50 1531 75 1.7 : 50 Hud. Bay 3.00 2320 52.25 52.25 50.50 19 03 Silver R. ... 500.03! 03 -03 .03 G H } Men. & Sask. Cl A 
45 -18%Anglo-Rou 14700 —t. 1 23 20 12 Hugh-Pam . $000 .12% .12% .12 “123 48 .17 Silver Stand. 2900 32 29 wo ’ Do B 


‘52 mn; eee 8 4.” See 5 ct J i 1 J K. L 93 45 Siscoe $.04%. 23600 . 88 85 85 . 2000—( «0S 06%  .06% .06% | Manufacturers Life 1.55 
ne «- 8000 | : 9 = ’ 


7 O3%Skeena ...... 2500 ~=—s .03' 03%, 03% 03% d .03 .03 . 02% | Maple Leaf Gard. . .30 
Arcadia warr, 39900 03% . d 03% 10 2 Indian lL... 25000 02% .03 02% | 21 10 Slocan Duv.. 36566 .15 15% .12% éA3 5 1000 1.10 1.10 Jl 1.10 | Maple Leaf Mill. 30 


= e 83 a ° .70 32 Inspiration .. 1300 3 j 4 16 65 South-Duf. . 6000 f 07 062 06% i 3 945 «1.05 1.05 105 | Do 5% p. - 1 
a8 = oll Sicilia 500 e 0 Y 26 8 Set Connmntc. 5500 1.08 ; 19 09 Stad'n "44 .. 8768 10% «10 09% 10 7 3 15 15 14 |Mshl Wells of Can. .30 Dec. 4/ ee Fd +.081+13.62) Nov. 30 Nov. 2 
4 Arno ‘ d d Int. Nickel l 08 Standard G. 4500 . .08 08 08 . : Golden Sat, . nil ‘ Bo A.05 04 | Massey-Ferg. Lid 10 " Nov. 1 Can. .. 40 Oct 31 
45 «Assoc, Ar'dia 177560 3 ’ 5 101.00 83.00 02.60+%240 16389 95.00 . 1.40 35 Stanleigh ... 30810 .« 40 35 35 05% . Golden Sp. . 1000 04% 04% 04% 04% Do 5i% pf ...... 1.373 : Nov. > Box . 02 . Nov 20 
2.00 At.Coast Cop, 1600 2: 2 41%  .09%Int. Molybd’m 15700 : 7 10 66 05% Do. warr.. 6340 10% .12 05% 07 7 Gt, Plains .. 3325 12.00 12.37% 11.25 11,25 | Do 41% pf 125 Dec. Nov. 181 ce Elevelety 1... 3 : ree 
4 Atlas Syulp. .. 7 . 4.35 1.57 Irish Cop, ... 18545 1.75 32 Stanrock .... 130 . 32 32 32 Gridoil .... . nil ... Bl.70 A200 2.25 | MecIntyre-Pore. M.. .50 ’ Nov. 2 ro a sone oe i Nov. 13 
‘06 Atlas ¥'fe... : 084 8% 3.25 1.60 iron Bay ... 1200 : 2.01 01 01 Star Lake .. BM 4.5 B.00% A.O0l M1 . 6.75 Hi-Tower .60 220 10.75 10.50 10.50 10.50 Do 00 t Nov. 2 me ~~ —_ * . Dec. 4 
10 Atiin-Ruff . ll , ll a 82 30 Iso Mines .. a400-—ti. , od 33 15 .06 Star Uran,.. 3000 . 06 06 06 11.50 Home A .... 9552 12.12% 12.50 11.50 11.87% | Meichers D 6% 3 } Nov. 30 | Tr ers Fin _ Jan, Dee. 10 
02 Aubelle ..... . ’ / 2 20 10 Jack Waite . 4500 2. . 13 id 03%Starrat O. .. 337200. .09 03% 07 20.75 10.62% Do, B..... 3372 11.3742 11.25 10.62% 11.00 | Milton Brick 10 Nov. Nov. 18 124 Jan. Dee 19 
- Augustus . . é s ’ 15 07 Jacobus ‘ . 35 08%  04%Stecloy .... 12389 05 04% 04% | 21.62% 11.75 Hud, Bay O. 84041250 12.75 11.75 117 Mining Corp. ..... 35 ; Nov. 30 De A Eee : ‘ _— 10 
Auli .... 5% 06% 0: |} 64 20 Jaye ; 2 . ‘20% | 15.37% 11.00 Steep Rock . 15835 3742 11.62% cies Robt. Mitchell A . : Nov.) 55 B Rte 0: , mee 
21% Fa daeacs Sas F 08% | 07 Jellicoe ..... 10% . J 09 27 12 Sturgeon R . 2000 . 20 18 Js | , #9 ’ Monarch Knit eee aie an. De - 3 
6 0 Aumaque o ' , , | 4 10 Joburke ..... 16800. Bt . 10% ll 06 Sudbury G.. 4000 07 06 06 22 -l1 Israel Cont. . nil ° Bil A.ji6 4.08 | pe. 0. 15 ara ny ‘on be » v 
8.15 250 Aunor .16... § 45 4A Joliet Que... 10000 . 23 « 24 2.85 145 Sullivan .... 6130 1.56 50 1.53 .28 14 Jump. Pound 2000 ‘i 17 16 16 Monarch Mtge. ... h _ 4 Un Acet. Comm othe? 10 . 2 ow 
08 d Avillabona .. s 02% 02% 7 2M 26% 12 Jonsmith .... 15000. q li 12 27 -14 Sunburst .... 5002. 15 14 4 3.00 162 Jupiter ...... 4600 1.9 1.69 1.69 1.69 Mtl. City & Dist. 5. _ ; p. .07)+% Jan. ec. 
‘ .72 37 R. J. Jowsey. 10286. . 5 37 vee ees. Sunloch .... =e B.20 ous +.90 %% 02 Kenare es nil B02 A.03% .02% Sav. Bk r. 30 v . n pi hth 5 Jan. 1 Dec 
14 04%4Kenville .... 18500 5 4 a 04'4 19 ll Sunshine ... 1550 .1 12 Al 12 23 09 Keno ........ 15800 21 AT Be | BO = cain bs isewcic 0 4 Vie ; a iw b De 

Baker Tale. 4500 , . , ‘50 18.25 K.-Addison .80 19659 19.87% 21.00 19.75 20.8744 07% 03 Surf. Inlet . 63300 06% .05 06 260 1.85 Landa....... 902 2.2% 250 225 250 | Mtl. Locomot . + 2.35 14 | Vicero s 


Band Ore ss. nil ... / 05 10 2.35 Kilembe .. 3875 2.77 2.70 2.70 1.25 00 Sylvanite .06 5060 00 01 08 04%Leamac ..... 3000.0: 05 05 0§ | Montreal Trust .. 20 * Wane Amul eM eS 1 a 
Bankeno .... 10600 . ls 18 Jl | 17 61 Do. warr C 3200 5 1.00 91 98 T., u ol 05¥Leduc Cal . 7500 5 06% 06 06 Moore Corp. ...... 1.20 Ww ee oa : d 
Bankfield ... 6500 , 7 B6 ’ aterous Equip. .. .1 Nov 


c j 3245 f .20 loydmins 20 «10 .20 Do 7% A&B pf, 11.75 ; 
Barnat 51350 : 33 15! 7 Kirk: ce 1000 ; i 0 ‘e 4 10 Tache Lake . 11500 10 1 1 l 6 Silene PF asses 1 19 16 19 |B. Morgan & Co... .25 wane ae ss ec. 15 Nox 
OA%Barvallee ... 1500 a 04% 10° © 05%Kontiki Lead 2000 05% 05% 105% 105% | ‘$9 58 Taurcanis ... 10250. Bears a 67 = 35 Long Pt.G . 15500 A ee ae Geo. Weston A. 
54 Barymin 4.03. nil . : q 57 5 02 O1%Koot, Base . nil ais B.01 anne 01% “26 “16 Taylor B o7e¢ 9000 “aa “<8 " x M N | we —S ae re a . Do 8B 5 
‘. eee: ieeso fs wl i "11 ro ns a. 4 ns mag . 25 ‘10 Tazin . th Sete 115001 il : 20 08%Marigold . 800 09 09 09 | Mt gin Mg as Do 
‘20 Bateman .... : “41 ‘35 ‘37 30 60 L, Dufault.. 7950 7 "16 66 d 2.48 60 T.-Hughes .10 10635 1.80 . : 03 ‘01 Marvel...... 1 : 03 03 03 Dairies .... eestk div. Do 6% 
04 Beatrice 51% : 04 05 %y .06 L Lingman. 13300 .0 ‘07 eo 7 3.70 87 Temagami .. 4000 2.05 9: 178 100 Mayfair... 7300 106 115 105 106 |Nat. Drug & Ch. . .20 |@ H Wood 
‘16 B’tie-Duq. ... 17! , 1 17 18 i ‘20 L. Osu ; 9250 «21 ‘21 20 ; 7 ‘35 Territory .... 14190 «4 * < 4 3.35 2.00 Medallion ... 2.10 2,00 8 i. ans 
43 Beauce Placer \ : A.60 Al 425 L. Shore .... 545 445 440 44.20 <r = ee . —_ “ ‘a ! ‘ 50 3 Melton cemes B 18 A23 23 | at. ae i% 6 
. , ‘ . eae 3 4 . . . 4 jas ere . “a . a _— eee eee 4000 . . UR e d 4 aia oe 4 d “ . * ** -— Ss fy 
10 cee — 3: 70 ; 350 ee: “soo . aio eae s in Seen, + 11600 07% ° .07 30 Meriand Geshe 1 13 12 (12. | Nat. Lead 7% ‘pt Jeet 
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Company Meetings 
Date Company Place 
Nov, 3 Northeal Oils Ltd 
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Prices Boost 


Higher metal prices and lower 
operating costs combined to 
push nine months earnings of 
Noranda Mines ahead 18% this 
year. 


Noranda Profit 


The estimated net profit for 
the period to Sept, 30, 1959, was 
$7,969,000 or $1.78 a share, 
ahead from $6,763,000 or $1.51 
a share in the same period last 
year. 

Here are the finaricial results 
\for the period as reported by 
Noranda: 

Nine months 

1958 
$22,168,000 
3,715,000 
11,631,000 
1,461 ,000 
2,983,000 

375,000 
2,670,000 


6,763,000 
$1.5) 


Metal production .. 
| Investment income . 
Operating costs 
Interest 
Depreciation oe 
Outside exploration 
Toxes 

Est prorit 


Earnings per shore 


1,278,000 
4,794,000 
450,000 
3,915,000 
7,969,000 
$1.78 


net 


G. A, (GORDIE) DRILLON 


Mr. George T. Urquhart, Vice-President, 
of Burma Propane Gas Compony Limited, 
is pleased to announce the appointment 
of Gordie Drillon as Special Sales and 
Public Relations Representative. 

Mr. Drillon assumes his new position 
immediately. He will be visiting all com- 
pony branches and declers in connection 
with the overall Maritime distribution to 
consumers of Burma Propane Gas.” 


CONCESSION RENEWED 
The 142 sq, mi. iron ore conces- 
sion of Consolidated Fenimore 
Iron Mines in the Ungava area to 
the west of Fort Chimo has been 
renewed by the Quebec govern- 
ment. The renewal follows a 


its application 


MOVE INTO THE NEW DECADE WITH... 


BEST CANADIAN 
STOCKS FOR 1960” 


HERE'S something about a new decade—as witness 1950, only 
ten years ago, when industrials and base metals on the TSE 
moved without correction along one of the steepest year-long ad- 
vances in history. How about the 1960s? With the price of copper 
firm for months to Come, with certain industrial securities now under- 
valued by 25% to 50%, with science and technology on the springboard 
of still another new era and with an explosive boom awaiting nothing 
more than the end of the U.S. steel strike, it doesn’t require a doctorate 
in investment finance to project the trend. Once again the only direction 
is up, and from a list of hundreds we've selected a handful of choice 
securities for capital appreciation as a new trading cycle commences 
its big swing around the circle. For the best that the Canadian market 
has to offer today, here in brief is what our new book will lead you to: 


ee 


HIGH-YIELDING INDUSTRIAL STOCKS—selected above all 
for safety, growth, regular income and significant appreciation. 
Strong at current prices and with earnings on the upside. 
MINING STOCKS—with emphasis on the coppers and earning a 
profit from current production. Underpriced from the standpoint 
of earnings, reserves, assets and market potential. Leaders of the 
pack during a major swing up. 

DIVIDEND-PAYING GOLD STOCKS—well positioned for in- 
creased trading values over the next 3 to 12 months and with 
longer-term outlook for taking over the market in the event of any 
revaluation of the yellow metal. 

SPECULATIVE MINING AND OIL STOCKS UNDER $2 and 
as low as the pennies—all property bets with above-average po- 
tential for steep, fast runups. Aggressive sponsorship and adequate 
financial backing. 
GAS AND OIL STOCKS—held back for a year now and trading 
along downside levels for the big rally that overdue cycles in- 
evitably realize. Greatly underpriced and backed by companies 
with strong finances and excellent properties. . 


HIS new book (retail value $4.95) is yours without cost when you become 
a subscriber (cither on a trial or regular basis) to our 8-page weekly bulletin, 
THE CANADIAN FORECASTER. Address your requests to 238 Adelaide 
Street West, Toronto. A 60-day trial is only $5 ($5.50 airmail) and our 
additional services include, also without extra charge, personal attention at any 
time by phone, mail or conferences at our central offices. Annual fee- $45, 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


RED & WHITE CORPORATION LIMITED 


E. S. COOPER R. H. BAINARD 


The Board of Directors of Red & White Corporation Limited announces the appoint- 
ment of Mr. E. S. Cooper as President of the Company and of Mr. R. H. Bainard 
as Vice President. 


Mr. E. S. Cooper is also President and General Manager of Western Grocers 
Limited, Winnipeg. 

Mr. R. H. Bainord is President and General Manager of, National Grocers Com- 
pany Limited, Toronto. 


MINERAL EXPLORATION CORPORATION 


Limited 


COMMON SHARES 


Mineral Exploration is successfully exploring for 
natural gas in Southwestern Ontario where interests 


are held in more than 270,000 acres. 


Initial production from the Guilds Gas Field block 
scheduled to start under contract at a premium price 
on December Ist, 1959. 


two-year wait by the company on | 


-|Boosts Earnings 


Taking Stock 


What’s going on in the mining and 
oil markets — the facts and rumors. 
BY FRANK KAPLAN 


A dropping premium on Canadian currency is starting to show 
some moderate effect on selected minitg issues. 

Obvious favored group consists of gold producers which re- 
ceive $35 (U. S.) oz. Golds have attracted a following for some 

| time despite a rising premium and again strengthened as the 
| premium fell to 444% from about 6%. 

However, the picture was mixed for other metals which go 
to world markets. Coppers tended easier as irregularity in world 
copper markets led to price cuts with the domestic Canadian level 
now 30c, compared with 31c set Nov, 6. 

Here’s how some golds and coppers have been trading. 
Latest Mid —— 1959 
Price Nov. High 

$ $ 
9.60 9.90 
19% 21% 
12% 12% 
18% 21% 


low 
$ 
6.25 
18% 
10 
15% 


Golds 

Giont Yellowknife 
Kerr Addison 
Campbell Red loke . 
Dome Mines 

Coppers 

| Noranda 

Geco Mines 

Opemiska 

Campbell Chibougomau 


58 
24% 
12% 
10.50 


46% 

17% 

8.00 
6.50 


44%, 
17% 
7 


5.70 
+ 


International Nickel is a feature, influenced both by the lower 
premium and generally active business for nickel as stee] industry 
in U. S, gets rolling. Inco shares at $9834 are up $4%4 from $94 
| recently, On U, S markets, Nickel climbs to $1034 from around 

$99, 
Consolidation of MeIntyre-Porcupine’s overwhelming control- 
ling interests in Belleterre Quebec (a former gold mine) and 


‘Cons. Mie Mae |OSC Appoints 


‘ Mining Engineer | 
In Pembina otynerors Sra 


|@s a mine engineering consultant. 
Gross revenue from produc-| The move is expected to avoid 
tion of Consolidated Mic Mac|unnecessary delay for mining 


Oils climbed 21% during the|companies when they have sub- | 
| first half of the company’s fiscal | mitted issues for filing. 
| year. 


atu t wetted 


Revenue for the period to} 
Aug. 31, 1959, was $276,827, | 


| ahead from $227,660 in the same 
period last year. 


The increase reflects the ac-| 
quisition of additional reserves, | 


|New oil wells in Pembina and} 


potential gas areas in the foot-|. 


| hills area of Alberta have been | 


| Castle-Trethewey (a silver producer) sparks some interest. Belle- | 


| terre at $2.31 is up from a recent $1.75 level with the company 
| proposing to make a preliminary cash distribution of $2.50. Castle 
| shares at $5.75 are ahead from $5.40 as M, L. Urquhart, president, 
calculates the McIntyre deal at the equivalent of $6.16 a share 
(including 15c Castle dividend), McIntyre, meanwhile, drops $1 
| from a recent $84. 


+ - * 


New Mylamaque i hit by brisk selling as it drops to 83c from 
| around $1.16, No particular change in the company’s picture with 
efforts still being pushed at lining up buyers for its iron. 


list (issues in which U. S. brokers may not trade) with Jacobus 
| recovering from $1.23 to $1.30 and Glacier at 2lc comparing with 
| 26c. 

Montgary Explorations is reorganizing with shareholders to 
| get one share for every 244 held. Stock has been firming recently, 
climbing to 65c from a 45c low then dropping back to 49c, with 
the company planning a small mill for its Manitoba lithium 
property. 





- * * 


ON THE OIL AND GAS FRONT—prices settle into a narrow 
path at the five-year lows touched recently by the Toronto Stock 


added. 


In the north Berland River | 
area of the foothills region, two | 
wells are planned on a 19,520- 
acre block in which Mic Mac has | 
a 22%% interest. 


Farmout discussions are un- | 
der way on a 34,880 block in the | 
south Berland River area in| 
which Mic Mac has a 30% in-| 
terest. 


Elsewhere in the footh..ls, a 
seismic survey is being complet- | 
ed on 24,960 acres in which Mic | 
Mac has a 50% interest, 


More production is scheduled 
for the Pembina area before the | 


|completed and placed in pro- 
| duction in the northeast portion | 


| of the Pembina field and a step- | 
|out well has been completed just 


Another favorite of speculators, Orchan, sags to 73c from 93c. | 
Jacobus Mines and Glacier Explorers come off the SEC restricted | 


Seek Revorts 


| Exchange western oil index. The odd Jeader bucks fhe trend. | 


| Royalite at $6.10 compares with $5.75 recently after sliding from 
| $6.80 early in the month. 

Scurry-Rainbow fattens its cash picture with a farmout of its 
interest in 3.5 million acres in the Northwest Territories, Richfield 
| Oil takes over the well which was originally scheduled by a group 
| led by Scurry and including Canadian Devonian. Scurry shares 
| are seldom traded. They have ranged between $12 and $6.50 this 
year, Canadian Devonian at $3.75 compares with $3.70 in mid- 
month. 


becomes a producing region with more wells planned. This oil 
| discovery sparked speculative interest in Petrol earlier this year, 
| Petrol at $1 is down from about $1.10, 


silica 


Quebec Lithium 


Sullivan Cons. 
‘Earns Profit 


Sullivan Consolidated Mines 
earned an estimated $18,747 net 
| profit in the 10 months to October 
31, 1959. Comparable figures are 
not available for the same period 
last year. In the full year 1958, 
net loss was $109,488. 

Gold bullion output in the lat- 
|est period totaled 34,495 oz. witha 
net value of $1,156,206, Estimated 
|cost-aid payments totaled $267,- 
911, 





Before the cancellation of its 
|sales contract with a large U. S. 
|buyer, Quebec Lithium Corp. 
| scored a gain in profits in the first 
Pa months of. 1959. 

Estimated earnings for the 
period to July 31, were $431,166 
or 16.9c a share, ahead 27% from 
$338,768 in the same period last 
year. 

The cancellation of the agree- 
ment in July has forced the com- | vee 
pany to suspend its mining opera- | BELGO EXPANDS 
tion as of the end of Novemer, Belgo Canadian Mfg. Co., will 

An adequate stockpile of spodu- | move into a new plant early next 
mene concentrates is on hand for | year, providing 60,000 sq. ft. of of- 


‘\shipments to the glass industry |fices, showrooms, manufacturing 


and for treatment in the com-|and warehouse space, located at 
pany’s new refinery. | 5255 Ferrier St., just off Decarie 

President Pierre ‘Beauchemin Blvd., and close to Metropolitan 
says that operation of the refinery | Blvd., Montreal. Belgo imports 
should start after completion of | lines of Fisher lighters and smok- 
construction in early January. (¢'s' supplies and handles a large 
. Here are the operating results| Volume of imported radios, gift- 
for the seven-month period: wares and smallwares. Company 


—7 months te July 314—| Of copper pot cleaners, welding 
1959 1958 


117,296 95,178 and gas lighters, lighter flints and 
$1,378,993 $1,336,987 lighter fluids. 
754 


19,830 ———— 
669,835 705 Ai a ANNOUNCEMENT mee 
27,754 34,540 

1,625 ese | 
251,118 

17,325 
431,166 

16.9% . 
| ‘The results are based on financial state- 
— prepared by cuditers for the taxation 
yee? to July 3). Company's exemption from 
| taxation ended on July 31, 1959. 


Tons milled ..ccoses 
| Net production 
| Other income .. 
Operating cost, . 
Administration oe 
Outside exploration . 
Depreciation 

Que. mining tax ..e« 
Net profit 

Earnings per share .. 





\East Sullivan 
‘Net 5c Share 


| In the nine months to Sept, 30, 
| 1959, East Sull'van Mines earned 
|an estimated net profit of $219,125 
jor 5c a share. 

Comparable figures are™not 

available for last year, In 1958, 
net loss for the full year was 
| $265,214. 
Net metal production at the 
jnorthwestern Quebec base metal 
operation totaled $2,390,085 dur- 
ing the period. 

A total of 718,405 tons of ore 


|were milled. Operating costs J, ROBERT OUIMET 


| 


More activity in the Simonette River area which officially | 


| 
| 
} 


| 


will expand its own manufacture | 


| 


north of the field. A further nine | 
wells are planned near the step- 
out, 


‘MONTREAL (Staff) — The 


| 


Montreal Stock Exchange and 
the Canadian Stock Exchange | 





| have mailed requests for quart- 


erly earnings statements to in- 
dustrial and producing mines 
and oil companies whose stocks 
are listed on their boards. 


The letters, sent out late last 
week and early this week, are 
part of a program agreed to in 
October with the Toronto Stock 
Exchange, Montreal exchange 
officials say. 

The TSE, which originated 


the idea, mailed its requests two 
weeks ago (FP, Nov. 21). 


|}end Montrec! 


In addition to spending two. 
days a week on the job, Dr. Froh- | 
berg will be on call during in-| 
vestigations undertaken by the | 
commission. 


Worth Noting | 


Financing agreements and changes fn financ- | 
ing, “deals, major changes in capitel, filing 
stotements are listed as reperted by the Toronto 


exchanges, Ontario Securities 
Commission. 


ACADIA URANIUM MINES, TSE filing 
statement in respect of change in control | 
and board of directors, | 

HEAD OF THE LAKES IRON, TSE fil-| 
ing statement in respect of underwriting of 
199,995 shares at lic a share with options 
granted on further 800,000 shares at 15c to 
30c a share over one-year period; option | 


| subject to increase in authorized capital to | 


5 million shares, 
LAVANT MIN§S, release of 69,520 shares | 
from escrow. j 
NORTHERN URANIUM MINES, release | 
of all escrowed shares to facilitate winding | 
up 
NORTHGATE EXPLORATION, option 
installment covering 100,000 shares at 60c 


| a share not exercised and agreement ter- 


minated. 


ROWAN CONSOLIDATED MINES, re- | 
lease of 120,000 shares from escrow with 
further 60,000 shares to be released on Jan. 
31, 1960. 

SNOW LAKE MINES, release of 178,460 
shares from escrow. 

TAURCANIS MINES, TSE filing state- 


| ment in respect of offering of preferred 


| ment covering 200,000 shares at 20c a share 


, 
aw, dvud 


dciw PavAlwAL ruDs 


Question: 


How long can the 
market stay so inactive? 


Answer: It'll probably stay like this until e ex it to get 
far worse. Then it will prokably turn eromnd : = Hen pt igher 
until people expect it to get far better. You see, stocks have a habit 
of going down when people expect them to up—and the market 
also tends to do the reverse of what the public expects of it. 


Question: Do you mean it is a good time to buy now? 


Answer: That's right. People who buy when the public sells—and 
sell when the public buys—can’t help but make money over the 
long run. This is precisely the policy that has enabled Mitchell 
clients to move in at the bottom and out at the top of virtually every 
major turn of the Canadian market in the past ten years. 


Question: Is this all I have to know to make money as a Mitchell 
elient? 


Answer: We'll also help you develop a sense of timing and an ap- 
preciation of the important factors that make prices go up and 
down. Six weeks of trial service will be enough to tell you whether 
or not you'll make money with us. If you want to give yourself a 
good start there’s no better time to start than now, when prices are 
artificially depressed. Send $5.00 for six weeks of trial service and 


a free. copy of our revealing booklet: Making a Business of the 
Stock Market, to: 


MITCHELL OF CANADA INC., 
1420 GENESEE BLDG., 
BUFFALO 2, N.Y. 


WESTERN SURF INLET, posted for 
trading on TSE as of Nov, 20, as substitu- 
WAYNE PETROLEUMS, option install.| tion listing for Surf Inlet Consolidated 
Mines following capital reorganization ana 
change in name. 


share units. 


not exercised and agreement terminated, 


een 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


LABATT’S EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS 


A 


JOHN P, LABATT 


J. H. Moore, President of John Lobott Limited, announces the 
appointment of John P, Labatt as Vice-President in Charge of 
Marketing, Mr. Labatt is ao fourth generation member of the 
family which founded the brewing Compeny. 


Mr. 


President and will be responsible for the growing national 


Labatt succeeds J. D. Varnell who continues as Vice- 


ASR 


D. G. McGill 
aspects of Labatt's public relations and advertising programs, 


Mr. Varnell joined the Company in 1943 and has wide ex- 
perience in developing marketing programs, 


J. D. VARNELL 


D. G. McGill is appointed General Manager of Lobatt’s 
Manitoba Division in Winnipeg succeeding Mr. Labatt whe 
moves to the Company Head Office in London to assume his 
new» responsibilities. 


MECHANICAL TUBING 


Hot Rolled Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Carbon and Manganese Grades 


Sizes from 4/2" to 10% O. D. 


Wall Thickness from .188" to 1.250° 


totaled $1,635,575 and deprécia- 


Manufactured in Canada by: 
tion charges were $465,485. 


J. Robert Ovimet, son of J. Rene Ovimet, | 
prominent Canadian industriolist, has re- | 


Price: At 
About 


the Market 
$1.25 


Mail and telephone orders 


will receive prompt attention, 


/ 


LAMPARD & COMPANY LIMITED 


Investment Securities 


62 Richmond Street West 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
EMpire 3-8331 


We act as principals in the sale of this speculative security 





Montgary Plans 
| Reorganization 


Montgary Explorations plans a 
jreorganization of its capital on 
jthe basis of one new share for 
jeach 2% old‘ shares. 
| A change in name is also plan- 
|ned. The proposals will be pre- 
|} sented to shareholders at the an- 
}nual meeting on Dec. 7, 1959. 
| President 
| says that arrangements have been 


made for design of a 200-ton-per- | 


day concentrator which would be 
constructed at the Bernic Lake 
area lithium-cesium property in 
Manitoba. 


G. A. sMcCartney | 


turned to Canada after completing ex- 
tended studies in Europe. 
Mr. Ovimet wos granted his Master's 


Degree in Political and Social Sciences | 


from the International University of Fri- 


bourg (Switzerland), after which he vis- | 


| ited the Middle East ond North Africa to 
| conduct post-graduote research studies in 
the economic and social spheres. 
_ Mr. Ovimet, who received his Master's 
Degree in Commercial Sciences (eco- 
| momit) three years cgo ct the School of 


| 


| 


| Higher Commercial Studies of the Uni- | 


| versity of Montreal, is now working to- 
| words the degree of Master of Business 
Administration (M.B.A.) at Columbic 
| University. 

After completing this advonced stage 
of his studies in marketing and finance, 
j he will assume executive responsibilities 


| Utd. and Cordon Blew Lid. 
REY oN 


| 


in the Ovimet enterprises, J. Rene Ovimet | 


Mannesman Tube Company Limited 
Wallace Terrace 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada 


For Information Contact: 


Canadian Mannex Corporation 
Toronto, 188 University Ave. 
Calgary, 1304 Fourth St., S. WwW. 
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YVUKON-N.W.T. 
They Share in Find | 


What Tungsten)... = % 7% 
Strike Means 


Highland Bell .eessnssees 1.45 1.95 1.40 

Wee eee 0.82 1.50 075 
The tungsten discovery near, ity mill for 10-12 years. 

the Yukon-Northwest Terri-|@ The find has not yet been 


| Dome Mines sessecsseess 19 21% 15% 
tories border grew out of the| delimited. Further work is plan-| Here’s Why Tungsten Needed: 
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These “birds” have to fly fast! 


An urgent wire asked A. G. Spalding & Bros. of Canada 
Ltd., Braritford, Ontario, for a shipment of shuttle- 
cocks for a badminton tournament in the Maritimes. 
As they often do in shipping hockey equipment, gift 
sets of golf clubs and many other items, Spalding 
sent the “birds” by Air Express. Today, Spalding 


knows it can rely on this swift, modern method. 


Time after time their call to the local Air Express 
office results in rapid pick-up and delivery (and 
satisfied customers for Spalding). 

Fast, dependable Air Express gets your package 
there on time, in the shortest time. Your Air Express 
office is open to serve you 24 hours a day... is 
standing by to pick up and deliver now. 


AIR EXPRESS o 


TRANS:CANADA AIR LINES 


This FREE BULLETIN 


will help you answer 
the most vital question 
in today’s trucking industry — 


Will DIESEL POWER reduce your costs? 
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Why Diesel? 


There is a growing trend towards diesel 
power in the heavy-duty trucking industry 
—in spite of the greater initial cost of 
diesel engines in some cases. 


Experience over the years has demonstrated 


that diesel engines operate with greater 
efficiency than gasoline in certain applica- 
tions. This shows up in higher consistent 
power—and in impressive fuel savings. 


Longer life before engine overhaul is another 
diesel benefit that has influenced this trend. 
This free bulletin describes the character- 
istics of diesel engine performance in detail. 
It will help you decide whether diesel engines 
will reduce your operating costs. 

An International Truck representative will 
gladly discuss your operations with you at 
your convenience. He can analyse your 
operating conditions and recommend the 


type of power best suited to your needs. 


Why Rolls-Royce? 


Rolls-Royce enjoys a world-wide reputation 
for engineering skill and craftsmanship. 
Their diesel engines reflect this leadership. 
The combination of Rolls-Royce: Diesel 
engines’ and International Balanced Truck 
Engineering has set new standards of effi- 
ciency and operating economy. 

Canada’s most complete diesel truck service 
organization is another reason why so many 
leading truck operators are choosing Inter- 
national Trucks with Rolls-Royce Diesel 
engines. 

At special diesel engine service schools 
organized by International, hundreds of 
their dealer and branch service personnel 


from across Canada have heen thoroughly 
trained in every’ phase of diesel service by 
Rolls-Royce technicians. 

Complete Rolls-Royce parts inventories are 
being stocked at International Truck service 


centres from coast-to-coast. 


See _ — 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED - 
Moter Truck Division, Hamilton, Ontario 


Please send a copy of the Rolls-Royce Diesel Engineering Bulletin 


Canada’s most complete line of tracks 


» 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS he 
including heavy-duty units powered by ROLLSROYCE 6 Diesel Engines 


For complete data on 
ROLLS-ROYCE Diesel engines, 


mail this convenient coupon ) 
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people come to welcome... 
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The biggest single salesman in the world 


Santa Claus. Booted, bewhiskered master salesman. 


Crowd-puller par excellence. Here you see him being 


acclaimed*by young and old during a typical Santa: 


Claus parade. A huge crowd, but small in comparison 


to the millions who read and shop through Weekend 


Magazine every week. 


The tremendous appeal of Santa Claus cannot be 
denied. It isno accident. He has something for every- 


one — of all ages and incomes. 


In like manner Weekend Magazine meets its millions 
of readers week after week, catering to the tastes, 
preferences and interests of people of every class and 
every age. Whole families read through its pages at 
their leisure, in their homes — a relaxed and friendly 
gathering of money - to - spend prospects, precondi- 
tioned to respond to the advertisements they see in 
Weekend. It is under such conditions and in such 


surroundings that the influence of advertising reaches 


its highest peak. 


the biggest single 


selling force in Canada 


The total circulation of Weekend Magazine with its 
French language edition, Perspectives, is in excess of 
1,790,000 — at least 700,000 more circulation than 
any other magazine. It provides coverage of four out 


of ten of all the homes in Canada. 


Markets are people and Weekend Magazine with its 
French language edition, Perspectives, reaches more 


people than any other magazine in Canada 


Weekend 


MAGAZINE AND ITS FRENCH LANGUAGE EDITION 


Perspectives 


THE FINANCIAL POST 





The Financial Post 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Big as the United States, empty as Canada, and challenging Canada’s 
pace of development. The push is on in Australia, to open up the 
wild, inhospitable interior for White settlement, to build up industry, 
to expand the essential services—water, power, transport, education. 
Trade expansion is a must. Australians want more trade with Can- 
ada and other Western countries, even while they look to Asia ,for 
new markets. They offer many opportunities to enterprising for- 
eign investors. They are vigorously applying modern science and 
technology to their own problems. Australia is a-vast lonely conti- 
nent in the Pacific, a friendly country. Between Australians and 


Publication Office: Toronto, November 28, 1959 


Twenty-five Cents an issue, Eight Dollars a Year 


Canadians there is every ground for understanding and mutual 
help: both are tackling the same problems: both are opening new 
Frontiers. “It would do us both a great deal of good,” says the Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister, R. G. Menzies, “if Canadians take a part in 
our expansion.” FP presents this special report on Australian devel- 
opment. Australian leaders in business, Government and the hu- 
manities write on their progress and problems. Descriptive commen- 
tary is by FP’s Ottawa Editor, Michael Barkway, who recently 
traveled more than 30,000 miles, and visited every Australian 
state, to compile this Special FP feature report. 





USTRALIA, vast island continent of sharply contrasting climatic and 


soil conditions, produces primary foodstuffs of infinite variety. 


From the tropical north-east coastal belt of Queensland, where sugar 
thrives, through the prolific and versatile Darling. Downs, to the lush cropping and, grazing 
holdings of New South Wales and Victoria and the broad acres of. South and West 
Australian grain growing, you will find almost every conceivable type of farming practised 


. . . almost every known crop grown. 


Sugar, peanuts, pineapples, wheat, oats, tobacco, wine, dried fruits, 
barley, safflower, linseed, sorghum, rye, cotton, rice, mustard, bananas, oranges, beef, wool 
... these are just a few of the things that make the agricultural industry the backbone of 
Australia’s economy. Efficient farm mechanisation is basic to the successful distribution on 
competitive world markets of the products of this great farming continent. That is why 
Massey-Ferguson has such a big stake in the nation’s future. Massey-Ferguson Combines, 
designed and built in Australia for Australian conditions, harvest the major portion of the 
country’s huge grain harvest. There are more Ferguson System tractors on Australian farms 


than any other make. 


Recently the Company's engineers have developed for the important 
’ 
sugar industry in Queensland a revolutionary cane harvester which tops standing cane, 
chops it into foot lengths and loads it into a trailed bin in a continuous operation. This is a 
further illustration of Massey-Ferguson research and know-how providing fully mechanised 


harvesting of yet another major world crop — enabling maximum production at minimum 
cost. 


Australian shareholders enjoy an investment partnership with 
Massey-Ferguson Limited of Canada in a thriving industry that allies Australian skill and 
ingenuity with the world-wide resources of this international organisation, in the continued 


development of a great primary producing nation. 


Massey-Ferguson (Australia) 
: Limited 


November 28, 1959 THE FINANCIAL POST 


The huge Massey-Ferguson plant at Sunshine, near Melbourne, Australia, covers 
an area of 2,784,079 square feet, half of which is under roof. Established in 1906, 
the plant produces for home and export markets a wide range of combines, drills, 
plows, balers and mounted tools for attachment to Ferguson System’ tractors. 


Latest development by Massey-Ferguson engineers at Sunshine is the revolutionary 
Sugarcane Harvester, which tops and cuts cane, chops it into foot lengths and delivers 
it into a bin in a continuous operation. The. sugar industry confidently expects this 
machine to provide complete mechanisation of cane harvesting. 
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Massey-Ferguson Combines dominate the harvest scene in Australia. The 585 Self- 
propelled Combine is the most modern and efficient manufactured in Australia and 
has been used to harvest a wide variety of cereals, fodder and small seeds crops. The 


585 is shown working in a crop of grain sorghum on Queensland's Darling Downs. 


7 
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The Ferguson 35, shown operating with the 503 Baler, is Australia’s mast popular 
tractor. There are more than 70,000 Ferguson System tractors working on 
Australian farms. With the recent introduction of the bigger MF65 Tractor, the 
Ferguson System is rapidly spreading through the Australian broad acres. 
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Trade: Questi 


A new agreement will establish preferences 


If Canada and Australia are going to be able to 
hold their manufacturing costs low enough to sell in 
any world markets, they ought to be able to do good 
business with each other. . 

This is the view of trade experts in both govern- 
ments, as they look forward hopefully to the conclusion 
of a new trade agreement between the two countrie 

It is based on these two assumptions: 

@ Experience shows that increasing industrialization, 
and the growing population which goes with it, does 
not reduce a country’s demand for imported goods, but 
increases it. 

This is why Australian exporters are looking for 
increased sales in Canada. 

And this is why Canadian experts think Canadian 
exporters could find rewarding’ opportunities in 
Australia. 

e@ The new trade agreement, if it gets past its hurdles 
will establish new preferences between Canada and 
Australia on a lasting basis. 

In both directions, the importance of preferential 
tariffs is increasingly recognized. 

Ottawa is a long way past the days of a decade ago, 
when the government was prepared to*bargain away 
preferences right and left. Too many areas are emerg- 
ing, of which Australia is one, in which the Canadian 
hope of,selling all kinds of goods in competition with 
the U. S. may depend on a preferential margin. 

Australia, after its determined and successful 
attempt to free itself of the preferential rates bound 
to the U. K, in 1932, has not lost interest in preference 
by any means. It has escaped from what it considered 
an increasingly unfair bargain: now it wants to make 
new and fairer ones. 

In terms of specific commodities, few suggestion 
are forthcoming from officials of either government. 

But it is pointed out that both countries have 
developed certain specialty manufactures which might 
command a good market in the other—provided,. for 
Canadian exporters, that’ the import controls which 
still weigh most heavily on manufactured 
goods can be breached. 

A’sign of the Australian interest in resuming pur- 
chases from Canada was provided quite dramatically 
in August, when discrimination was removed fron 
considerable quantity of dollar 

One of the biggest department stores in Melbourne 
was immediately oh the doorstep of the 
trade commissioner demanding all the cat: 
could get from Canadian manufacturers 

The store’s buyers weren't fooling. Th 
ing for goods of a style and type which they 
get in Australia or the U. K. 

If the U. S. could supply them, it was still interest« 
in Canadian sources. The preference might well make 
them cheaper. There might also be a much better 
chance of getting something exclusive. 

A major concern of both countries throughout the 
negotiations for a new trade agreement was to main- 
tain the market for its existing exports to the oth 
country. 

On the Australian side, thi: 
dried fruits. 

Sugar is sold under the tight arrangements of the 
International Sugar Agreement’ and the Common- 
wealth Pact. 

Dried fruit commands the market large] 
of its preferential duty. 

Wine is another case where the duty is 
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Michael Barkway, who has been FP’s senior 
correspondent in Ottawa for nine years, visited 
Australia late this year, to prepare much of the 
material in this report. He traveled nearly 9,000 
miles around Australia by air, visited all the 
State capitals, intgrviewing leaders of govern- 
ment and industry. Mr. Barkway also spent some 
time in Canberra, interviewing government and 
opposition leaders and senior officials. 


Lamb—which already has an assured market in 
Canada, provided it is permitted entry—raised the 
difficulties about quota*assurances reported elsewhere. 

Canned meats, raw wool and various kinds of 
canned ffuit (chiefly pineapple) are all things which 
enjoy some sale here, and the Australians would like 
to enlarge it, 

They were also interésted in a number of fish 
products—such as crayfish tails and tuna—which they 
hope to sell in increasing quantities to North America. 

On the side of Canadian exports, four major items 
appear, at first glance ahyway, to be in danger of being 
cut back rather than extended. 


> Newsprint. The effect of uneconomic production by 
the newspaper-owned mill in Tasmania has already 
been felt as fully as it ever will be. The mill doesn’t 
even buy its essential requirement of chemical pulp 
from Canada, now that it has found a satisfactory sub- 
stitute from the newly-developed newsprint industry 
in New Zealand. 

N. Z. newsprint also now looms as the main threat 
to Canadian sales. 


> Planks and boards. Future sales of West Coast 
timber depend almost entirely on the Australian gov- 
ernment’s import licensing policy. 

It was Canada’s second largest export, after news- 
print in 1958, in spite of being still subject to 
discriminatory restrictions. 

Australia has been making great efforts to extend 
the range of own forest use—both by dévising 

native hardwoods for purpose 
normally reserved to softwoods, and also by developing 
plantations of softwoods as quickly as possible. 


means to use lit 


These plantations, however, are largely of a fast- 
growing N. Z. tree called pinus radiata. 

There is no doubt -tthat if users had free access 
to North American fir (which the; 


although they buy most of it from 


r to as ‘Oregon’ 
*.), they would 
take it every time in preference to pinus radiata, and 
would also revert to it-in place of Australian hard- 
woods which have been adapted for use as substitutes. 

temoval of import discrimination would also be 
a blow to Malaya, which has been selling quite a lot 
of a redwood called maranti for building and similar 
purposes. 

Australia is looking so firmly to Asian markets as 
outlets for its exports that there is bound to be some 
reluctance to cut off any Asian sales to Australia. 

Nevertheless the government authorities speak as 
though they. recognize that the end of discrimination is 
inevitable—and in not too distant a future. 


> Automobile parts. “In spite of the rapid and officially 
encouraged growth of the Australian automobile 
infustry, Canada has continued to sell a substantial 


on of Costs 


As two units of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations 
with problems of develop- 
ment in a hard-headed, un- 
sentimental world, Canada 
and Australia have been good 
trading friends for a num- 
ber of years and have learn- 
ed to consult with each other sugar, dried fruits and meat: 
from time to time. in your case, wheat, fish, tim- 
It is now 54 years since 
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Australia. 


volume of parts 


dustry? 


What is the market potential? 


How will I be served as to 
communications, water 
and power? 


Has Australia good labour 


relations? 


How about wage scales 
and taxation? 


What governs company 
formation? 


You can find the answer: 
to these and other vital 
4 questions in a fact-filled 
i booklet “Establishment 


en of Industry in Australia.” 
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The Manager 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. BANK LIMITED 


71 Cornhill, London, E. C. 3, England 
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Under U.N. 


Canadians seldom think of 
Australia as a colonial power. 

But the Australian govern- 
ment controls and administers 
several colonies, some as its 
own possessiohs and others as 
Trust Territories under the 
UN. 

The biggest are Papua and 
New Guinea, administered as 
one unit, although New 
Guinea is under U.N. trus- 
teeship and Papua is an 
Australian possession. 

The New Guinea Trustee- 
ship territory includes the is- 
lands of New Britain, New 
Irelant and Bougainville. 

The whole Territory is ad- 
ministered from Port Mores- 
by. It has about 1,750,000 
population, of whom. only 23,- 
000 are not indigenous. 


As memories of the New 
Guinea campaign in World 
War-II confirm, the area is 
full of steep valleys and hills, 
swamps, and torrential rivers, 
Rainfall is from 60 in. to 300 
in. a year, 

Native growers now con- 
tribute about 25% of copra, 
cocoa and coffee exported‘. 

The growth of these indus- 
tries themselves is evident in 
the increase in exports of 
cocdnut products from 46,383 
tons valued at £2.6 million 
in 1948-49 to about 97,000 
tons valued at £8.6 million 
in 1958-59. 

The increase over the same 
period in cocoa exports was 
from 200 toms to about 4,300 
tons and coffee exports from 
16 tons to about 1,000 tons. 

Rubber exports over the 
same period increased from 
1,198 tons to about 4,400 tons. 

Mining and forestry are 
other important industries to 
which great government ef- 
fort is being devoted. 

A comprehensive plan, un- 
der which there is an as- 
sured market in Australia for 
rubber from Papua and New 
Guinea at world prices (and, 
when prices are low, up to 3d 
per lb. higher) has already 
been of considerable benefit 
to Territory rubber growers, 


But it has to be accepted that this is bound to be 
a diminishing trade. 


The Australian industry is becoming more and more 
self-supporting and it would be a complete reversal of 
policy for import barriers to be changed in such a way 

,as to. arrest this development. 

A more cheerful prospect is the end of discrimina- 
tion. against imports of complete automobiles from 
North America. 


This, like the end of discrimination against lumber, 
is definitely on the cards. 


The question is how many North American cars 
Australians will buy in preference to their own models 
and, even more crucial, will they be types made in 
Cenada or will it be only a luxury market for the 
expensive cars which only Detroit supplies? 

The policies of the big automobile companies will 
play a major part in deciding this question. 


> Aluminum. The virtual monopoly of the Australian 
market which Alcan has enjoyed for many years, and 
sedulously tried to justify by maintaining full supply 
throughout the war, has already been broken by the 
government-owned aluminum plant in Tasmania, pro- 
tected by import controls. Its production costs are 
considerably in excess of Alcan’s world price. 

A further anxiety has now arisen with the dis- 
covery of the Weipa bauxite deposits in Northern 
Queensland, which of course all Australians want to 
have exploited as quickly as possible. 

The quick answer is that the Tasmanian plant, Bell 
Bay, looks like cutting a further swath into Alcan’s 
(or anybody else’s) share of the Australian market, 
because it has received approval for an increase in 
production. 

But the Weipa deposit is in the hands of 
COMALCO, a company controlled by British Alu- 
minium, in which Reynolds of the U.S. is now supposed 
to have the decisive say. (Alcan itself is also working 
on another part of the bauxite range). 

In spite of repeated optimistic statements from 
various Australian authofities, the actual development 
of Weipa is likely to depend on a pretty sober appraisal 
of the whole world outlook for aluminum. 
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Are Trading F riends’ 


R. G. MENZIES 


to the present day. 


common. For instance, 


ber and asbestos. 
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the first trade discussions be- 
Prime Minister tween our countries took 
place. These have been fol- 
lowed by others to keep mat- 
ters well regulated right up 


We have a good deal 


both export primary products 
in our case, wool, wheat, 


MENZIES . 


We both have encountered 
some big problems in dispos- 
ing of our primary produce 
on world markets at reason- 
able prices. 

Canada is our second-best 
customer: for dried fruits 
(after Britain) and, for this 
reason, it is interesting to re- 
call that about 70 years ago, 
the Chaffey Brothers, of On- 
tario, were responsible for 
founding our big dried fruits 
industry, with a present ave- 
rage production of 100,000 
tons a year. 

World scale engineering 
projects in our two countries 
highlight our development in 
recent years. 

You have the St. Lawrence 
Seaway; we have our Snowy 
Mountains hydro - electric 
scheme, of which the first 
underground power station 
was opened early in. Novem- 
ber. 

Eventually, the Snowy 
scheme’s generators will 
have a total capacity of from 
2% to three million kilowatts, 
which equals 60% of the na- 
tion’s total generating capa- 
city at June, 1958. 

The scheme. will also pro- 
vide a total of about 1,800,- 
000 acre-feet of water a year 
for irrigation. 

And, to continue the com- 
parison still further, we feel 
that.our two countries have 
a record of good administra- 
tion which the commonsense 
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of their citizens will ensure 
is maintained. 


Part of the policy of these 
administrations has been the 
maintenance of large - scale 
immigration. 

This immigration, coupled 
with natural increase, has 
given Australia ‘one of the 
highest sustained rates of 
population growth in the 
western world — an annual 
2%%. Our present popula- 
tion exceeds 10 million. 

Our political traditions are 
much the same — founded 
on the mother Parliament of 
Britain. We are young coun- 
tries,, with Canada slightly 
the senior, with twin records 
of high population and eco- 
nomic expansions since the 
last war. 


Climatically, of course, 
there is a great deal of differ- 
ence, economieally there is 
very little. ° 


Your north is cold, our 
north is semi-tropical. 

But, in one sense they are 
similar, they are both fron- 
tier areas. 

We are developing our 
northern frontier as fast as 
we can, for economic and de- 
fence reasons, just as you are 
developing your north. 

To do this as we would 
wish, we will have to keep on 
expanding our manufactur- 
ing industries. 

We would be pleased if 
Canada would maintain its 
participation in this expan- 
sion, because it would do us 
both a great deal of good, 
economically and sentimen- 
tally. 

Australian controls on re- 
nittance abroad of net in- 
come from investment in 
Australia are nét exacting. 

Although this remittance 
requires exchange control 
approval, it is present policy 
to allow all current net in- 
come after taxation, accruing 
to firms or individuals fesi- 
dent overseas, to be remitted 
without restriction. 

Approval is also normally 
granted for overseas resi- 
dents to repatriate capital. 

In these matters, we value 
our reputation for fair deal- 


There is unlimited opportunity 
for investment in Australia... 
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Australia is a rapidly developing 
country whose population now exceeds 
10 million. In the last financial year 
Australia spent £425 million building 
houses, shops, factories and skyscraper 


offices. . 


A progressive, expanding nation, 
Australia, in the year 1957/1958 in- 
creased electric generating capacity by 
313,430 kilowatts to a total of 
4,570,543 kilowatts. The gross private 
expenditure on fixed capital equipment 
in the same year exceeded £1,000 


Since 1950 production of steel in 
Australia has doubled. A £100 million 
steel expansion programme has made 
ro _ Australia) the 16th largest steel- 


annually. American investors are con- 
tributing almost one third of this. 

Growing with the nation, The 
National Bank, with assets exceeding 
£313 million and more than 850 offices 


throughout Australia, is providing 
facilities for every important centre 
of population and potential. 

You are invited to avail yourself of 
The National Bank’s comprehensive 
knowledge of Australian affairs. 


producing country in the world, and 
on a per capita basis the world’s 
sixth largest steel consumer. 

During the past decade private 
overseas investment 
companies exceeded {£700 million. 
This year the’ net rate of inflow is 
expected to be well over £100 million 


in Australian 
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Manufacturing Growth 
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© Australian official statistics do not provide a measure of production by volume, 
But since 1953 the ANZ Bank has issued an index of "Factory Production by Volume", 
It corresponds to the manufacturing component of Canada's Industrial Production Index, 
though not yet available with seasonal adjustments. 


Agreement 


Decision to the Letter 


The basis for a new trade 
agreement between Canada 
and Australia was agreed be- 
tween officials of the two 
governments in. Canberra 
early this year. 

Now, at the end of Novem- 
ber, Canadian Trade Minister, 
Churchill, still holds out the 
hope, in his statement to FP, 
that the agreement will be 
completed in the very near 
future. 

What has 
things up? 

The disagreement is not 
about the new tariff, agree- 
ment worked out by the offi- 
cials, 


been holding 


That is acceptable to both 
governments, and both con- 
sider it advantageous. 


The delay is over a letter 
which is to accompany the 
agreement. 

It is to be sent by Canada 
to the Australian govern- 
ment, and accepted by them. 

And until it is sent, in an 
acceptable form, the new 
trade agreement will not be 
signed. 

It would be a‘serious mat- 
ter if the trade agreement 
were stymied, 

It is needed because Aus- 
tralia is in the course of re- 
vising its whole British pre- 
ferential tariff. x 

If Australian preferences 
to the U. K. are reduced, as 
they may be under the 1957 
agreement, they will be ‘re- 
duced to Canada too. 

The main items of trade 
between Australia and Can- 
ada, in both directions, de- 
pend very heavily on prefer- 
ential treatment, 

So quite a lot hinges on 
this controversial letter. 

It involves — primarily, 
though there are lesser issues 

- one question of substance 
and also a wide matter of 
principle. 

@ The matter of substance is 
lamb. 

As long ago as the Com- 
monwealth Conference 
in Montreal a year ago, Can- 
ada undertook to renew the 
special low rate of duty on 
Australian Jamh (ic Ib.). 

But the Australians are 
worried by Canada’s readi- 
ness to clamp restrictions on 
agricultural imports. 

They have watched, with 
mounting uneasiness, the 


Decide Tariff Grants 


The Australian Tariff 
Board is now examining 275 
b.p. items in the Australian 
tariff (at government re- 
quest). 

On some of them the mar- 
gin between the b.p. rate and 
the m.f.n. rate is as great as 
2742% (B.p.' 20%; m.f.n, 
471%4% ). On quite a number 
of goods — e.g. some synthe- 
tic textiles which Canada has 
a chance of -marketing in 
Australia —- the preference 
goes up to 17% %. 

The Tariff Board, under 
Chairman Dr. Alan Wester- 
man, has been asked to re- 
port how many of these m.f.n. 
rates can be reduced without 
injuring Australian industry. 

The intention is to try to 
re-classify the margins of 
preference into three classes, 
with margins of 742%, 10% 
and 121%2%. 


taken to 
Canadian farme 
ious U. S. 
ports.” 

And they have 
perience of their 
make them wary. 

By the existing tr 
agreement of 1931 they had 
very favorable low rates of 
duty, as had New Zealand, 
on dairy products — notably 
butter and cheese. 

For many years now 
have not been able to sell 
either in Canada. 

In the new draft 


agreement, the special rate 


measures protect 
rs from var- 


agricultural ex- 


some ex- 
own to 


ade 


they 


tI ade 


of duty Australian dairy 
produce will not re-appear 
and the record will be a little 
straighter. 

With this background, it is 
understandable that Austra- 
lia should want some assur- 
ance that its favorable duty 
on lamb will not go down the 
same drain — by the use of 
some escape clause and the 
imposition of quantitative re- 
strictions. 

Canadian ministers faced 
the problem late in August. 
Agriculture Munister Hark- 
ness took a prominent part. 
And.he got his way. 

The letter approved by the 
Canadian government was 
not satisfactory to Australia. 

What the Australians 
wanted, primarily, was an as- 
surance that import restric- 
tions would not be slapped on 
to Australian agricultural ex- 
ports, at least without consul- 
tation. 

And in the event of consul- 
tation they wanted a pretty 
precise formula to assure 
them of compensation. 

What they got, in the 
Canadian government’s let- 
ter, was a statement that 
Canada would not impose any 
import restrictions except as 
permitted by GATT — which 
meant, by one of GATT’s 
loopholes. 

Since the expected rejec- 
tion of this rather empty as- 
surance, efforts have continu- 
ed to “work out a formula” 
which will give Australia 
some satisfaction and_ still 
meet Mr. Harkness’ desire 
for freedom t6 protect his 
farmers. ; 

The search was not made 
any easier by the announce- 
ment — slap in the middle of 
this delicate business — that 


@ Where the rate is now 
1242%, it is likely to come 
down to 74%; 


@ Where it is 1744%, it is 
likely to come down to 10%; 


@ Where it is 
over, it is likely to come down 
to 12% Go. 

This examination by the 
Tariff Board is to be complet- 
ed in plenty of time for next 
year’s new round of 
bargaining under GATT. 

Unless convincing cases can 
be made that certain Austral- 
ian industries require the full 
protection of the present 
m.f.n. rate, Australia’s bar- 
gaining cards with non-Com- 
monwealth countries will be 
reductions in these rates 
much nearer to the present 
b.p. rates. 

That makes 275 cards, 
minus any which are exclud- 


2212% or 


tariff 


Dec. 
1957 1957 1958 


June Dec. June 


1958 1959 
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Mr. Harkness was asking 
Australia and New Zealand 
to hold up their exports of 
lamb until the Canadian sea- 
son was over. 

As things stand now, there 

; a tendency on the Cana- 
dian side to feel aggrieved 
that the government’s politi- 
cal difficulties are not under- 
stood and treated more sym- 
pathetically. 

But from the Australian 
point of view, the nub of the 
problem is that the Canadian 
government so ready 
to yield before its political 
difficulties. It isn’t that they 
don’t understand the political 
difficulties of Mr, -Harkness 
and Mr. Diefenbaker. They 
understand them all too well. 
@ There is more to it than 
just lamb. 

John McEwen, the Austra- 
lian Trade Minister, who is 
a man who knows his own 
mind, sees it primarily as a 
question of principle. 

He has been leading a carh- 
paign, within GATT and out- 
side it, to get a better deal for 
the producers of agricultural 
and other primary products. 
He launched it at the Com- 
monwealth Conference in 
Montreal, where he got at 
least verbal support from the 
whole Commonwealth, in- 
cluding Canada, 

It seems te the Australians 
that they should have a nat- 
ural ally in Canada in this 
respect. McEwen himself, be- 
sides other Australians writ- 
ing.in this issue, stresses our 
common interest in getting a 
better deal for primary pro- 
ducers. 

To be told, therefore, 
merely that Canada would 
stand by the GATT rules was 
not only unreassuring, it 
could have been taken as a 
bit of an insult. 

From the Canadian side, 
again, it is argued that the 
Australians are in some risk 
of getting their principles 
confused too. 

In their anxiety to assure 
markets for their agricultural 
products, it jis said, they ap- 
pear to be ready to trade tar- 
iffs against quotas, 

Churchill’s and McEwen’s 
confidence that their two 
governments can get over the 
present difficulties is wel- 
come and the results will be 
eagerly awaited. 


seems 


ed for the sake of Australian 
industries. 

These, of course, are not 
the only obstacles Canadian 
exports face. 

The other principal 
difficulties arise from import 
controls and what are called 
“by-laws”. 
> The Australian system of 
import controls exists to pro- 
tect the country’s balance of 
payments. If isn’t easy to 
foresee an end to it, though 
no one doubts that Trade 
Minister McEwen and the 
present government are gen- 
uinely anxious to get rid of 
it when they can. 

In particular, they — 
along with most Australians 
— are growing increasingly 
aware of the danger of build- 
ing up high-cost industry 
which cannot face competi- 
tion in export markets. 


4x 
two 


Still 
To Choose 
Fighter 


Choice of a new fighter air- 
craft to replace the front-line 
jets (Sabres and Meteors) of 
the RAAF still looms ahead 
of the Australian govern- 
ment. 


There are reports about 
U. S. Air Force plans getting 
the same sort of play in Aus- 
tralia as in Canada, with. op- 
position members using them 
to try to embarrass the gov- 
ernment. 


In a recent exchange the 
Minister for Defence remind- 
ed parliament that Australia’s 
needs are not necessarily the 
same as the U. S. need, 


This is even more obviously 
true of Australia than of 
Canada. 

The kind of war likely to 
involve AuStralia’s main ef- 
fort is expected to be in 
South East Asia. The official 
view is that it would be a 
limited war, It would be 
fought with ‘conventional’, 
non-atomic weapons; and it 
would not involve large 
forces — at least not in the 
first few months. 


This is the accepted stra- 
tegic view on which defence 
equipment and _ production 
have to be based. 


It follows, the authorities 
believe, that production fa- 
cilities must be planned to 
meet the needs of a short, 
limited war. Any idea of 
large numbers of armaments 
factories, mass-producing the 
largest possible quantities of 
hard goods, is considered 
completely outmoded. 


The problem posed for the 
Ministry of Supply, therefore, 
is how to keep factories op- 
erating at the required mini- 
mum level. 


It would be difficult enough 
anyway — and it doesn’t help 
that no one has very clear 
ideas in Australia or any- 
where else. — what future 
weapons are going to be like. 


But here, much more than 
in Canada or the U., S., the 
problem is concentrated on 
factories owned and operated 
by the government itself. 


Some private companies 
are involved in aircraft pro- 
grams and electronic equip- 
ment, 


Sub-contracts, are let out 
to private industry for vari- 
ous components, e.g., for the 
Australian - designed anti- 
tank -missile, Malkara, and 
the Royal Australian Navy’s 
building program. 


But the main defence pro- 
duction effort is in govern- 
ment factories ‘ employing 
about 9,000 people. 


Here are the principal pro- 
jects on which they are now 
engaged: 


@ Aircraft. 


Government Aircraft Fac- 
tory, Melbourne, nearing end 
of contracts for Canberra 
bombers. In production on 
the Jindivik, radio-controlled 
target aircraft. 


Jindivik was designed at 
the factory for use on the 
Woomera test range. It has 
been sold to both the U. K. 
and Sweden. It was wholly 
designed and is wholly pro- 
duced in Australia. An ad- 
vanced model capable of 
greater height is now in the 
design stage. 


Commonwealth Aircraft 
Corp., Melbourne, has been 
engaged on the Australian 
model of the F86 Sabre 
(known as the Avon); on 
Rolls-Royce Avon turbo-jet 
engines; and a basic trainer. 
The Sabre order is almost 
finished. 


De Havilland Aircraft Ltd., 
Sydney, now completing .an 
order for Vampire jet train- 
ers, 


@ Missiles. 


Government factories are 
producing Malkara, an Aus- 
tralian anti-tank missile 
which has been adopted by 
the British as well as the 
Australian army. 

Malkara is guided to its 
target by electrical impulses 
sent along wires which un- 
roll from it as it flies. It is 
claimed to be effective against 
the heaviest tanks, and to be 
so accurate that there is an 
excellent chance of a kill with 
the first shot. 


This accuracy, even at ex- 
treme range, should make it 
effective against fixed instal- 
lations like bunkers or strong 
points — and it could be used 
against landing barges. 

Propulsion unit, guidance 
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system, airframe and war- 
head are all obtained in Aus- 
tralia. 

Private firms have sub- 
contracts for some important 
components, 


with an inner lining of stain- 
less steel fabricated to very 
strict standards. 


between 
and U. K. 
Ammunition for the rifle is 
being made in a new plant 
at the government ammuni- 
tion factory, near Melbourne. 


Only two years ago the 
government completed a new 
munitions filling factory at 
St. Mark’s, N.S.W., at a cost 
of £26 million ($57 million). 
There had formerly been. a 
deficiency in capacity for 


Australia, Canada shell filling, 


@ Naval building. 

The ordnance factories are 
also engaged on propulsion 
units for the naval shipbuild- 
ing program, which consists 
of destroyers and frigates. 


@ Rifles and ammunition, 
The Belgian FN rifle, now 
adopted as standard by sev- 
eral NATO countries as well 
as by U. K.,,Canada and Aus- 
tralia, is now in production 
at the government small arms 
factory at Lithgow, N.S.W. 
Complete interchangeabil- 
ity of parts has been achieved 


The two government ord- 
nance factories in Victoria are 
now engaged in making sior- 
age tanks to store the fuel 
for guided missiles. This fuel 
is so reactive that its storage 
requires very special tanks, 


They are 
armament, 
submarine 
S.T.A.A.G, 
mountings 


also making 
including anti- 
mortars, 40 mm 
(anti - aircraft) 
and 4.5” mount- 
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Us Big 
But Not Lonely 


By MICHAEL BARKWAY 

WIDJIWA SHEEP STA- 
TION, N.S.W. (Staff) — “I 
suppose I shall have to go 
back to Canada without see- 
ing a kangaroo,” I said, I said 
it’several times, But the only 
response I ever got from the 
city folk was a suggestion 
that I pay a visit to the 
Sydney zoo. 


I suppose that was the only 
place where they had ever 
seen one. “But,” I said, “I 
might as well go to the 
Bronx.” 


It was different when I got 
eut here. This is a 72,000- 
acre sheep station, out be- 
yond the wheat-sheep belt, in 
a dry purely pastoral country, 
It’s one of the big cstates, 
supervised for the owners by 
a@ manager, a young graduate 
of agricultural college called 
Peter Healey. 


He igs responsible just now 
for about 30,000 sheep, and a 
few cattle. They reckon this 
country should carry about 
one sheep for every two 
acres. 


Peter Healey lives with his 
wife, who is expecting her 
first baby, in a well-equipped 
modern bungalow in the cen- 
tre of the huge estate, 


It seems lonely. There’s no 
doubt about that. The dis- 
tances between farms are 
greater here even than on the 
prairies. Yet it’s only half a 
mile from the station-house, 
and Pete may move into it if 
the owners don’t intend to 
usé it regularly. It’s quite a 
social centre. 


In bachelor quarters at the 
back it houses five single men 
working on the property and 
next door is the school, Some 
big stations have a church for 
the local community. Here 
there is no church, but. they 
are very glad to have a flour- 
ishing school — even though 
it’s a little over-crowded. 


The one teacher is a young 


man, and he has 27 pupils. 


They are brought in each 
morning by a school bus just 
as in Canada. They come 
from six houses scattered 
around the station, where the 
married hands live, But these 
families have not contributed 
all 27 students. A few mil 
away, there’s a small railway 
post, and the bus brings in 
the railwaymen’s children 


4 
Loo, 


We had driven for hours to 
find this remote spot. First 
we were on the paved high- 
way leading westward, Then 
we had 50 mi, or 60 mi, along 
earth roads. Most of the way 
they were in good condition. 


One man, with a: huge 
(built in Australia) 
; charge of each long sec- 


ion of road. 

This being a week-end, we 
passed his deserted 
miles back, It was standing 
beside a caravan off the road 
at one of the few places 
where he could find a couple 
shade. "Road 
mending seems to be a strictly 
individual project, and a 


} ’ 
pretty lonely 


scraper 


of trees for 


one at that. 


Where the | man had 
worked, the road Was very 
smooth and there hasn’t been 
enough rain this year to spoil 
it. Often it’s flooded at th 
time of year, 


But when we came to his 
present scene of operations it 
wasn’t so good, He had put 
up a hand-drawn sign say- 
ng: “Side Road’’, and point 

vaguely away t the 

meant simply 

leaving any pretence of road, 

and driving as best we could 

along the rough surface of the 
“stock route”. 


ight. This 


Many of the 


sions 


road conce 
seem absurdly 
Their 
hundreds of yards apart 
sometimes, This applies on 
the main highways — even 
the Hume Highway between 


here 


generous. 


fences are 


Sydney and Melbourne — as 
well as these rural routes. 

Signs from time to time 
warn that you are on a stock 
route, That means that the 
stock have the right of way, 
at least during daylight. If 
you drive around a curve into 
a flock of sheep, you're re- 
sponsible, But your liability 
; qualified at night, 


You know the hopeless sort 
of way a flock of sheep 
dawdles along. A day’s drive 
is supposed to be six miles. 
Behind the flock a drover 
ambles in a shabby old horse- 
drawn cart, Maybe half a 
dozen rather scruffy-looking 
dogs drift around the flanks 
of the flock, not hurrying 
them, and not making any 
attempt to clear them off the 
road if.they happen to wan- 
der over it. 


The drover is supposedly 
an expert at his job. A gra- 
zier moving sheep doesn’t 
drive them himself, He hires 

ne of these drovers, who 

iake it a profession — if not 
vocation. 

About every six miles 
along the stock routes, at the 
end of each day’s drive, the 

concession widens out 
reserve of several 
‘hi public land 
the flocks can stop at 
night and find enough feed 
to keep them going for the 
next day’s six-mile spell. 


intO a 
acres. This is 


where 


In dry weather ‘like this, 
1en feed is growing short 
these nights’ rest- 
ing-places can be a bit of a 
temptation. A 


even a local 


over, 


drover, or 
grazier, wel- 
comes a chance to pick up an 
extra day or two’s feed at the 
public expense. 

But the rule is “One night 
Then on next day to 
t stopping place. 


1. 
ony. 


the nex 


Just before we came to 
Widjiwa, we passed a row of 
six dogs — small, wiry, bad- 
tempered-looking — chained 
to a row of pegs on either 
side of the road. Nothing 
else was in sight, but. they 
were barking their fool heads 
off, There were a good many 
yards between them. even at 
full stretch of chains. But 
they formed a very effective 
barrier to prevent any sheep 


from drifting out of ‘their 
night’s reserve, 


Pete Healey’s house here 
has electric light from its own 
diese! plant, a modern coal 
stove, hot and cold water laid 
on, and every modern ‘con- 
venience. 


A big verandah looks 
the gay little garden, Down 
to the left, surrounded by 
high bushes, the creek makes 
a big pond. 


over 


Widjiwa is lucky to have 
this creek flowing through it. 
(If you traced it back far 
enough it would take you to 
the Murrimbidgee River.) 
Channels lead off it through 
which water can be supplied 
to pools in the’corner of each 
paddock for the stock, It also 
supplies the Healeys’ 
though they 
for drinking. 


house, 


use rainwater 


The only unattractive thing 
about it is that snakes swarm 
along its banks, At night you 
cannot go out onto the ver- 
andah ‘without a light, be- 
cause it may be covered with 
snakes, and they can be 
poisonous, Mrs, Healey once 
found one in the bathroom. 


Later, we drove across 
several huge paddocks and 
were in rougher ground be- 
fore somebody spotted a dim 
shape in the distance that 
looked like a gopher. 


He was sitting up on his 
enormous hind legs, among 
low bushes — an old man 
kangaroo. 


Pete hardly had time to 
say “The rest of the mob 
won’t be far away”, when the 
old man started lolloping off 
and a dozen more kangaroos 
appeared above the bushes, 


Within a minute the whole 
front view from the car was 
dotted with kangaroos of all 
sizes (but all of the same 
unmistakable shape) leaping 
away with their peculiar 
two-legged hops, Their front 
legs aren’t used at all and 
the big tail just jerks up and 
down as a balance. We 
checked speed, so as not to 
start a headlong rush and 
then we picked a pair head- 
ing away to the left. 


A mother-kangaroo was 
moving in rather awkward 


jerks. Behind her was a 
“joey” of about half the size, 
and we guessed she was 
dawdling so that Joey could 
keep up! 


We were quite wrong. As 
soon as Joey saw us, he leapt 
away with a-terrific burst of 
speed. Ma kept after him 
though she was outclassed, 


“I bet she’s got another one 
in her pouch, too,” said Peter, 
“I’ve never yet found a fe- 
male that didn’t have a little 
joey in her pouch, How they 
get there nobody knows, All 
the authorities say they are 
born like any other animal, 
They are barely an inch in 
size; yet somehow they get 
into that pouch immediately.” 


j For all his hospitable and 
casual air, Peter Healey faced 
a very difficult decision, 


If he didn’t get several 
inches of rain within a few 
weeks, he might have to put 
all his sheep on stored feed. 
He’s a prudent and know- 
ledgeable manager. There 
was quite enough feed in his 
stores to keep his flock (of 
about 30,000) going through 
the Australian summer, They 
were shorn weeks ago. 


But that would mean using 
up his feed reserve, which no 
one likes to do. 

Here’s the dilemma:— 


@.The spring rains, due in 
September, did not come. 
They might be late. October 
might restore the feed on his 
huge estate. 


@ If he waited too long, the 
pastures would be over- 
grazed and might be perma- 
nently damaged or the sheep 
would get too low to recover 
their vigor on stored feed. 


He took it calmly and con- 
fidently. 


But in its way, I thought, it 
was as difficult as any deci- 
ion facing Mr, Fleming or 
the president of the Steel 
Company — and even more 
lonely. 

As we drove away from 
Widjiwa, down the Stock 
Route, a rabbit ran across the 
road. It was as big as a hare 
and looked very healthy. 

Myxmatosis - immune? I 
hope not, The kangaroos are 
enough. 


From Australia’s sunny vineyards 
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Wagga Wagga, Land 
Of ‘Many Crows’ 


WAGGA WAGGA, N\S.W. 
(Staff)—Wagga Wagga is a 
long way south of Sydney on 
the inland side of the Snowy 
Mountains, This is one of the 
principal “rural towns” 
which provides a centre for 
some of the best farmlands of 
New South Wales. 

It’s characteristic of the 
wheat - sheep belt, with an 
average rainfall of 20 in. or 
more spread over the year. 
The distinction between a 
“pestoralist” (or grazier) and 
a “farmer”, which is still 
very sharp in most places, 
doesn’t apply so strictly here, 
And it is becoming more 
blurred as new techniques 
are found to combine sheep- 
raising with wheat and other 
«crops. . 

The name of this place, by 
the way, is pronounced 
“Wogga”, and you only have 

t once, It’s 
inal name, 
“crow”, and 
meant “many 


to say an aborig- 


Wagga meant 
Wagga Wagga 
crows”, It’s not 
clear whether’ they 
“Wogga” only once because 
hey have long since disposed 
of the crows, or because of 
the Australians’ general dis- 
like of waste labor. 

The country around doesn’t 
look lush by the standards of 
southern Ontario or the east- 
ern townships of Quebec, It 
looks more like the farming 
land on the edge of the Cana- 
dian Shield or the more bar- 
ren parts of the Maritimes, 
with a good deal of rock and 
a little vegetation that doesn’t 
look rich enough to feed any- 
thing. 

The trees are gums of dif- 
ferent with light 
trunks of varied colors and 
wonderful shapes but their 
foliage looks grey to a Cana- 
dian eye, 


kinds, 


rather than green. 

The freshest-looking things 
in the landscape are the wil- 
lows which have been plant- 
ed along the creeks and 
streams to stop erosion, 

But in recent years they 
have discovered what can be 
done with this land, Proof of 
it can be seen on the farm of 


Mr. Keith Dunn, whose com- 
plete postal address is easily 
remembered. 

It is: 

“Book Book, 
Wagga Wagga, 
N.S.W.” 

“Book Book” is not the re- 
sponsibility of the aborigin- 
als. It ‘comes from the hoot 
of the owls which abound 
around the farm house. 

Up behind the house—with 
a garden which anyone in 
Victoria, B.C., might envy— 
you can see over .the whole 
5,000 acres of the property. 

Behind you the hills stretch 
back into the mountains, 
sparsely covered, with rather 
scrubby gum-trees, In frort 
is the wide sweep of a flat 
valley-bottom. 

Looking across tp the gen- 
tle slopes on the other side, 
Keith Dunn told what he was 
doing in each field—or, as the 
Australians say, “paddock”. 

The brighter greens came 
from young wheat, another 
green from lucerne, But even 
the paddocks carrying sheep 
or cattle looked very different 

ym the hill where he stood, 

The difference is apparent 
right at his feet, At the bot- 
tom of the little knoll is a 
paddock reaching to the farm 
buildings. On one side of the 
fence the earth is barely cov- 
ered. On the other side the 
vegetation is a good 6 in. 
high, and two or three good 
spring rains would raise it a 
foot or more, 

The spring rains didn’t 
come as usual in September. 
The land needs two to three 
inches now, and about as 
much again in a week’s time. 
But even in this distress- 
ngly dry season, the contrast 
between the “improved” and 
‘unimproved” land was suffi- 
ciently striking. Mr. Dunn 
said there were three things 
that could double the produc- 
tivity of this wheat-sheep 
country. 

He listed them: 

@ Liberal 
phosphate. 


doses of 
This is 


super- 


already 
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standard practice in 
areas. 


most 


@ “Subterranean clover”, 
which has come to this coun- 
try as something like a mir- 
acle, At first sight it doesn’t 
look different from any other 
clover. But it grows its seeds 
a little under the surface, It 
flourishes here and spreads 
quickly, And it has the great 
virtue of drawing so much 
nitrogen from the air into 
the soil that once it is estab- 
lished you can plant other 
selected kinds of grass, and 
they will do well. 


@ Mineral trace elements, In 
recent years the C.S.1LR.0. 
has devéloped techniques of 
soil analysis which enable it 
to detect the lacking mineral 
elements in soils and to sup- 
ply them, 


On the Book Book property 
it was molybdenum 
was needed, 


which 


Two or three ounces of 
molybdenum were added to 
the usual]. hundredweight of 
superphosphate for each acre. 
The mixture was sprayed 
over the paddocks from aero- 
planes 

This dose, with the plant- 
ing of subterranean clover, 
has’ doubled the productivity 
of Book Book. 


Its “natural” capacity was 
about one sheep to the acre. 
Where it has been treated it 
can now carry two. 


This sort of operation is 
not conducted on a shoe- 
string. On Book Book's 
acres, he runs at the present 
time 3,600 sheep and some 
700 cattle. He grows wheat 
and other feed crops, both for 
his own use and for sale. 


5,000 


Twelve men are employed 
on the farm. 

One of the major sources 
of annual income is due about 
now. 

The wool clip from Book 
Book ‘is to be auctioned, and 
Mr, Dunn is speculating what 
price he will get. The experts 
say it should be worth £20,- 
000 to £30,000—say $44,000 
to $65,000. 

It’s because such large 
part of that goes back into 
the farm each year that Book 
Book is something of a show 
place, steadily increasing in 
production and value. 


come the world’s finest dried fruits 


World demand for Australia’s dried vine fruits is such that 30 different countries buy up about 80% 
of Australia’s total crop. And this demand is steadily rising. Canada this year is buying a record 
share of 20,400 tons, or 85° of her total dried fruits consumption. 

Grown in sun-drenched vineyards which stretch across vast irrigation areas, Australian fruits are 
wholly dried in the sun too. They retain as much as 80% of the natural fruit sugar, compared with 
about 65°{ in the dried fruit from other countries. That's why Australian sultana raisins, currants 


and lexia raisins are so delicious to eat and so rich in health-giving vitamins and minerals. 


Australia is the third-largest producer 
of vine fruits in the world. 
Annua! crop value is around $26 million. 
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® 
For all trade enquiries contact the Australian Trade Commissioner in Montreal or Vancouver. 
Or write direct to: 
The Australian Dried Fruits Control Board at 24, Jeffcott Street, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 


meat RALIAN DRIEED FRUITS CONTROL BOARD 





VEGETATION in the Northern Territory has adapted itself 
the long dry season. Four-fifths of the area lies in tropics, is 


The North 
A Familiar P 


Talking about the Austral- 
ian North in Canberra is just 
like discussing the Canadian 
North in Ottawa. 


First, you hear from the 


rich feed for a large popula- 
tion of fat cattle. 

This could be, they say, a 
major exporting region, and 
a natural economic - geogra- 


hard-headed people, who dis- 
miss it as a hopeless propdsi- 
tion. 

“You'll never do anything 
with that country,” they say. 

Then,; you meet the opti- 
mists and the idealists. They 
falk like men with a mission, 
and they tell you there are 
unlimited possibilities. 

In Canada it’s the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the Mac- 
kenzie Valley they tell you 
about, or the oil fields of the 
Arctic Islands, 

Here, they. envisage as 
much as-10,000 - 20,000 sq. 
mi. of the northern coastal 
regions, covered with crops 
of peanuts or rice, providing 


phic region in its own right, 
no longer dependent on the 
rest of the country. 

The balanced view, in Aus- 
tralia as in Canada, is hard 
to find. Presumably it must 
admit all the difficulties, but 
not deny that possibilities of 
economic use may be discov- 
ered. 

The Australian problem is 
almost absurdly similar to the 
Canadian one. 

The northern area, which 
the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Research Organization 
has surveyed in a study that 
has been going on since 1946, 
covers about 600,000 sq. mi. 
This is the economic region, 


to survive dormant during 
in process of development. 


roblem 


extending beyond the limita- 
tions of the actual Northern 
Territory into the States of 
Queensland “and Western 
Australia on either side. 

The Northern Territory it- 
self, governed from Canberra 
as the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories are governed from 
Ottawa, covers about 525,000 
sq. mi. This is much smaller 
than the N.W.T. and Yukon 
combined, but it is more than 
twice the area of the Yukon 
alone, 

Government is, in fact, ad- 
ministered in very much the 
same way — with as much 
responsibility as possible left 
to a local council. 

The Whitehorse of the 
Northern Territory is Darwin, 
where an administrator ap- 
pointed by the federal gov- 
ernment (equivalent to the 
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NORTHERN TERRITORY 


Commissioner of the Y.T.) 
has his headquarters, 

His council, known as the 
Legislative Council of the 
Northern Territory, consists 
of six nominated members 
and eight elected members, 
and has power to make local 
ordinances. 

Again, as in the Canadian 
North, half the population 
consists of native peoples. 
There are about 16,000 abori- 
ginals and about the same 
number of “white” Austral- 
ians, 

Australian policy towards 
the aboriginals has gradually 
evolved from the idea of pro. 
tecting them and shutting 
them away in segregated 
communities. It is now direct- 
ly and consciously aimed at 
assimilation. 7 

Canadian policy is moving 
in the same direction, cer- 
tainly in regard to the In- 
dians and to those of the 
Eskimoes who are being 
brought into touch with the 
“white” men. 

The decisive step in Aus- 
tralian policy was the Wel- 
fare Ordinance of 1953, as it 
was called, which took place 
of what had been called the 
Aboriginals’ Ordinance. 

Annual expenditure on the 
welfare of the native people 
is now well over £1 million, 
and it is supplemented by a 
government subsidy to Chris. 
t¥an missions which exceeds 


\ ENCOURAGEMENT...” 


When the president of the New York Stock Exchange, Mr. Keith Funston, visited 
Australia some weeks ago, this is what he said — “Few countries offer so much encouragement to 


foreign investors as Australia”. He continued, “It is clear that 


. « + private enterprise 


will be relied on for much of the job to be done”. Australia is forging ahead. The nation’s 
population has doubled since 1919. In industry, agriculture, mining, building, 
scientific research —in every sphere of activity to which a nation devotes its energies — 
there is a vast future, offering unlimited opportunities for capital investment. 


PEG A STAKE IN AUSTRALIA 


The comprchensive and up-to-date booklet, “Peg a 
Stake in Australia”, published by the E.S.&A. 
Bank, offers helpful information for those considering 
opportunities for investment in Australia. 

In photo and story — by graphs and statistics — it puts 
before you the exciting story of Australia’s colossal 
potential. 

The preparation of this booklet is backed by knowledge 
acquired through 107 years of trading, and intensive 


study of Australia’s economy, 


NGLISH SCOTTISH & 


500 offices throughout Australia 


We welcome your request 


for a. copy of the booklet. 


Write to— 


The Business Development Manager, 
287 Collins St., Melbourne, 


Victoria, Australia, 


RALIAN BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in England) 
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£250,000. (Expenditure is 
equivalent to between $2.5 
million and $3 million.) 


This just for native wel- 
fare. The budget for the 
Northern Territories last year 
was nearly £8 million ($17 
million), much of it being 
spent on public services. 


Another striking parallel 
with the Yukon is the role 
that gold-mining has played. 

The Klondike wasn’t dis- 
covered till 1896. 


The first gold strike in the 
Northern Territory was in 
1865. 


Gold production still almost 
equals the value of the pas- 
toral activities, and the uran- 
ium of Rum Jungle lifts min- 
ing higher in importance. 

But even so it is small 
compared with the continued 
output of the Yukon’s creeks. 
Gold output last year was 
worth £4 million ($9 million, 
compared with about $38 mil. 
lion from the Yukon). 


For 50 years the Northern 
Territory has been regarded 
as being useful — in parts — 
only for cattle ranges, Abori- 
gines make excellent stock- 
men, and 2,200 of them are 
employed on vast cattle sta- 
tions carrying about 1,250,000 
head. 

One of the main difficulties 
of the cattle-raising in these 
parts shows signs of increas- 
ing as the taste and habit of 
eating high quality beef 
spreads. 

The feed isn’t good enough 
to produce fat cattle, and the 
ranges have to be run on a 
highly ‘extensive’ system. 

To fatten the cattle, they 
have to be driven hundreds 
of miles to more productive 
regions of Queensland. 

If the weather is not favor- 
able, and the feed along the 
stock routes gets used up, 
such long drives may be quite 
impossible. 


Even at the best of 
times they mean that only 
mature cattle will reach the 
end of the line, and then not 
in the best of conditions, 

A means of fattening cattle 
in the northern country 
would make all the differ- 
ence. 


This is what the CSIRO 
thinks it can provide, 

Out of the 600,000 sq. mi. of 
its survey, it has concluded 
that about 10% — along a 
narrow coastal strip — could 
be used for arable farming. 


Selected areas, where re- 
search stations have been es- 
tablished, could be used—the 
CSIRO planners confidently 
say — for intensive settle- 
ment. 

First, there is an area of 
light and medium-textured 
soil covering at least 3,000 
sq. mi. and possibly as much 
as 10,000, which could sup- 
port a system of stable mixed 
farming based on peanuts. 


It has only one short grow- 
ing season though the rainfall 
comes to as much as 35 in. a 
year. Heat, and high evapora- 
tion, made people think it 
couldn’t support a stable ag- 
riculture. 


But the scientists claim to 
have proved at their Kath- 
erine research station that it 
can, 


The important point about 
the peanuts, as a main crop, 
is that when they are crushed 
for their oil, the residue is a 
meal very high in protein 
which could be used to fat- 
ten cattle. 

They speak of varying it 
with sorghum and other fod- 
der crops, and also of im- 
proving the pastures in the 
district. 


Second, there is another 
project which would also 
provide the basis for raising 
fat cattle — this time in as- 
sociation with riée. Forty 
miles from Darwin a rice re- 
search station has been estab- 
lished to work on an area of 
about 1,000 sq. mi. of alluvial 
lands which are naturally 
flooded each year. 


Once means have been 
found to control these shallow 
seasonal floods, the scfentists 
say, a suitable variety of rice 
can be found, mechanized 
methods of farming can be 
developed and this might be- 
come one of the richest rice- 
exporting regions in_ the 
world. 


The third promising pro- 
ject is to develop intensive 
agriculture based on irriga- 
tion from the heavy seasonal 
rains in the Kimberley moun- 
tain ranges. 

An experimental station on 
the Ord River, where the first 
diversion dam is to be built, 
has definitely established, 
says CSIRO, that there is a 
basis for intensified develop- 
ment through irrigation. 


The first Ord River dam 


Economic Growth 


Has Been Rapid 


By HON, HAROLD HOLT 
Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth of Australia 

Australian economic de- 
velopment since World War 


| II has been rapid and almost 
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uninterrupted. 

There was a check to ex- 
pansion in the early 1950s, 
when export prices collapsed 
after the Korean War boom. 
But even on that occasion 
such decreases in output and 
employment as occurred were 
confined to a few trades and 
recovery was well under way 
by early 1953. 

More recently, we came 
through the world-wide re- 
cession of 1958 with no more 
than a slowing down of the 
rate of expansion, despite a 
fall in export prices of 24% 
between 1956-57 and 1958- 
59. 

The number in receipt of 
unemployment benefit had at 
no point exceeded 0.8% of 
the work force and at present 
is down to 0.6% of the work 
force, or about 25,000 people. 

The pace of expansion has 
quickened this year in prac- 
tically every sector of the 
economy. 

The magnitude of postwar 
expansion can be judged from 
the increases in output of 
basic materials and power. 

Over the past 10 years, 
production of steel has in- 
creased 171%, black coal 
37%, brown coal 77%, elec- 
tritity 133% and cement 
142%. : 

Items of production virtu- 
ally newly established since 
the war include motor vehi- 
cles, tinplate, diesel locomo- 
tives, and heavy earthmoving 
equipment. 

With all this rapid expan- 
sion of manufacturing, . the 
rural industries have not 


HOLT 


stood still. Farm production 
in 1958/59 was 35% greater 
than 10 years earlier, though 
there has been little change 
in the rural work-force. 

Farm mechanization, the 
spread of the rabbit-killing 
virus myxamatosis, the appli- 
cation of mineral trace ele- 
ments to remedy soil de- 
ficiencies, and the rapid 
increase of sown pastures 
have been some of the factors 
responsible for the increase 
in rural production. 

The story of minerals is 
also one of rapid expansion. 
Output has increased more 
than 50% in 10 years and 
developmental work is pro- 
ceeding on several projects of 
major importance for Aus- 
tralia’s economic future. 

A dominant feature of Aus- 
tralia’s postwar development 
has been the rapid increase in 
population. Not only have we 
had a very high birth rate, 
yielding a rate of natural 


(Continued on page 52) 
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will divert, rather than store, 
the seasonal rains so as to ir- 
rigate between 10,000 acres 
and 20,000 acres. On them, 
the scientists confidently say, 
it will be possible to raise 
sugar-cane, rice and safflow- 
er (carthamus tinctorius, a 
plant rather like a thistle 
which produces a red dye). 

With equal hope but, so far, 
less proof, they believe cot- 
ton, linseed and soya beans 
could be raised in this area. 

Soils which might be sus- 
ceptible to similar treatment 
are estimated to cover some 
500,000 acres. 


Is this all rather like farm- 
ing in the Mackenzie River 
valley, or growing vegetables 
in Dawson City, Yukon, or 
keeping a dairy herd in 
Yellowknife? 

To some extent it may be. 

The possibility of doing all 
these things in the Canadian 
North has long been pro- 
claimed by the scientists 
(Science Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 
mainly). 

What is more, all these 
things have been done com- 
mercially — at least for’ a 
time. 

Three local farmers were 
reported recently to have es- 
tablished a dairy in Darwin, 
N.T. They sell their milk co- 
operatively to shops. They 
are bringing in a pasteuriza- 
tion plant and a bottling 
plant. But they haven't 
enough milk for a door-to- 
door service. 


There is, however, one 
imponderable difference be- 
tween Northern Australia 
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and the similar plans for de- 
velopment of Northern Can- 
ada. 

It is the Australian con- 
sciousness of its Asian neigh- 
bors. 

_The “White Australia” 
policy brings up memories — 
of phony immigration tests 
and such like — which no 
Australian is proud of. But a 
“White Australia” policy is 
still in effect. 

It is being dented, perhaps, 
by the ready acceptance of 
Asian students and trainees 
under the Colombo. Plan. 
More and more responsible 
civic groups seem to be fav-~ 
oring a limited quota of Asian 
immigration, following a sim- 
ilar plan to the Canadian 
quota for immigrants from 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon, 


But it remains a matter of 
debate whether such a sys- 
tem would ever be accepted 
or, if it were, whether it 
would do any good. 


Australia, therefore, re- 
mains fundamentally anx- 
ious about “The Empty 
North”. 

It doesn’t want to be told 
that ‘the White Australians 
can’t do anything with their 
North and won’t admit: the 
Asian people who could do 
something with it. 

Whether any nation of 
Asia would, in fact, want to 
try to settle Northern Austra- 
lia and grow peanuts, remains 
doubtful. But Australians 
may be capable of making 
extraordinary exertions to 
séttle it themselves, so that 
no one can call them dogs- 
in-the-manger. 


“No investment opportunities surpass 
those offering in Australia...” 


— Gerard Noall, Chairman, The Stock Exchange of Melhourne 


For the long-term investor, Australia offers a nearly-fauitiess combine- 
Vast natural resources are being developed. 
There is a dynamic growth of industry. Every facility of the modern / 
money market is available, and there are established traditions of 
service in sharebroking and underwriting. 

Melbourne is the acknowledged financial centre of this vital Avust- 
Turnover on The Stock Exchange of Melbourne is 
increasing constantly, while underwritings by Member Firms inclede / 
major issues throughout the country. 
are well-versed in the special needs of overseas investors. 


In particular, Member Firms 
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401 Collins Street, 

Melbourne. 
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Accelerating Australia’s industrial expansion is the steadily increasing flow of private capital 
: . investment from overseas. During the last decade, - i i inve 
Companies and capital g de, American and Canadian investment 


totalled some $500million while annual inflow increased fourfold: British investment totalled 
from the world’s democracies more than, $1100million with annual inflow now nearly double that of ten years ago; Euro- 


. ; . pean investment—almost negligible in 1948—totalled some $125million for the same period. 
are moving into Australia In assessing Australia’s future, many of these overseas investors have been quick to evaluate 
Australia’s proximity to the expanding markets of South-East Asia. 


One of Australia’s leading steelworks where 1,300,000 tons 
@& high-grade steel is proudced annually, 


Lis Canada, in the last decade Australia’s economy has expanded, developed and reshaped 


itself at an unprecedented rate. Today, Australia is in the midst of the greatest forward move she has 

ever known. Her population is growing at one of the fastest sustained rates in the world—bold migration 

planning has already placed one person in eight as a New Australian. Large-scale opening up of new 

natural resources “is forcing a re-estimate of Australia’s economic potential: a newly-discovered bauxite 

field equals the world’s largest known deposits; the Snowy Mountains Scheme—an engineering project 

ranking with the St. Laurence Seaway—will generate about 3 million kW through 11 power stations while 

A new S4hmillion carbon black plant at Altona, near Melbourne. 


feeding irrigation waters to 1,000 sq. miles of. new farmland. Development work now in hand at Victoria’s 


: 4 22,000 million-ton brown coal field will soon: make it one of the world’s major fuel and power 
Construction work on one of three huge concrete dams in the S$848million Snowy 


Mountains scheme. 


production centres. 


Australia welcomes Canadian participation in her development, The Federal Government's representatives 
in Canada will gladly supply information about trade, investment or migration. They are located at the 


Ausiralian Trade Commission offices in Montreal and Vancouver. 
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Manufacturing Growth 


(1) By numbers employed -- 
% increase over 1949 * 
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* Canada: Average of Calendar year. 
Australia; Average of Fiscal year. 


Productivity 


Huge G 


BY C, D. KEMP 
Director, Institute of Public 
Affairs 

Perhaps nothing is more in- 
dicative of the vigor of the 
Australian economy than the 
growth of production in re- 
cent years. 

Ten years ago key indus- 
tries such as iron and steel 
appeared almost to be stag- 
nating by North American 
and European standards. 

The picture is very differ- 
ent today. 

With the exception of West 
Germany, the annual growth 
rate of Australia during the 
last five years in basic indus- 


tries such as steél, cement and 
power is probably without 
parallel. 

Example: Since 1953, the 
quantity of electric power 
generated in Australia has 
grown by 58%, in Canada by 
48%, U.S. 41%, West Ger- 
many 54%, UsK. 50% and 
Sweden 3672,. 

Although an official index 
is not available, private esti- 
mates suggest that Australian 
factory production has risen 
by over 30% in the last five 
or six years. 

Comparable percentage in- 
creases for other countries be- 
tween 1953 and 1958 are 
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(To 
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rowth Increase 


given by the United Nations 
as follows: 

Canada, 13%; U.S., 7%; 
West Germany, 54% ; Sweden, 
18%; U.K, 16%. (Figures 
for Canada and the U.S. are 
for 1957 as the North Ameri- 
can _ countries’ production 
dropped in 1958.) 

Large-scale manufacturing 
of course is of much more 
recent growth in Australia 
than in North America. 

Since the domestic market 
is of very limited size, pro- 
ductivity in many industries 
is inevitably below U.S. 
standards. 

Another big factor in the 


AUSTRALIA. THE LAND OF THE FUTURE ° 


SUNNY AUSTRALIA BECKONS . 


YOU!!! 


The Future is With Australia 


Australian industrial expansion, aided in post-war 


years by enormous investment from other countries 


(mainly United Kingdom and the United States of 


America) gains momentum each year. Canadian 


investors cannot afford to miss out on a wonderful 


opportunity. 
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difference between North 
American and Australian pro- 
ductivity levels is that North 
America has much more me- 
chanical and clectrical power 
per worker. 


In recent years, however, 
Australian productivity has 
been increasing rapidly with 
the growing application of 
mechanization and modern 
productive techniques, some 
of North American origin. 

About 900 U. S* companies 
now have links with Aus- 
tralian industry, either di- 
rectly through equity invest- 
ment, or indirectly through 
manufacturing licensing 
agreements and patent rights. 

Altogether almost $500 
million of private overseas 
capital has been invested in 
Australia by North American 
interests during the last 10 
years. 

Economies of larger scale 
output in a growing market, 
improved managerial and la- 
bor skills and better ‘indus- 
trial relations are also playing 
their part in’ bringing about 
higher productivity. Aus- 
tralia’s strike record over the 
past 10 years is little worse 
than Canada’s and over the 
last five years even better. 

Cotton textiles, synthetic 
woven fabrics, hosiery, ce- 
ment, soap, fertilizers and 
flour milling are more highly 
mechanized in Canada than 
Australia and output per 
head is therefore higher. 

But in iron and _ steel, 
stoves, paints, footwear and 
tobacco, baking, beer and 
butter, Canada would seem to 
have little or no superiority, 
because in these fields Aus- 
tralia is abreast in mechani- 
zation. 


Although over-all manu- 
facturing output per man- 
hour may.not yet measure up 
to North American, the Aus- 
tralian economy is greatly 
helped by the fact that output 
per worker in the rural in- 
dustries is twice as great. 

The larger number of small 
farms in North America and 
the rigors of the Canadian 
winter contribute to this dif- 
ference. 

Australian production costs 
for wool, meat, grains and 
other farm products are low- 
er than in Canada and the 
U.S. 

Lower wage rates would 
also enable many Australian 
manufacturing industries to 
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Volunteers 


The Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs, Victoria, is a 
volunteer outfit sup- 
ported by businessmen. 
It was formed in 1943, 
primarily to combat so- 
cialist and communist 
thinking and to clarify 
the place of private 
business in the com- 
munity. 

Unlike many similar 
organizations it decided 
in its early years to 
steer clear of political 
propaganda and open 
appeals to public opin- 
ion. Instead it devoted 
itself to examining and 
explaining some of the 
basic and vital questions 
of .economic policy. It 
pioneered the study of 
productivity in Austra- 
lia, and undoubtedly 
cleared the way for the 
present lively growth 
of “productivity-consci- 
ousness.” 

Prime Minister Men- 
zies paid tribute to “the 
admirable objective 
quality” of its work, 
which, he said, “is 
clearly the result of 
much hard thinking and 
the careful collation of 
hard facts.” 


“On the documentary 
side of political econ- 
omy,” said Mr. Menzies, 
“no better work has 
been done during my 
parliamentary life.” 

Principal publications 
are: “I.P.A, Review”, a 
quarterly, and a more 
popular booklet called 
“Facts” which circulates 
among key employees 
in offices and factories. 
Circulation is now about 
17,000 for the Review, 
and about 50,000 for 
Facts. 


compete with their Canadian 
counterparts although the 
Canadians may have higher 
productivity. 


Australia’s cost advantage 
is particularly important for 
engineering, machinery and 
allied industries seeking to 
get a foothold in Asian and 
Far Eastern markets. 


No such 
Thing As 
Monopoly 


By E. L, WHEELWRIGHT 
Senior lecturer in economics, 
University of Sydney 

Newcomers are often sur- 
prised at the lack of public 
concern about monopolies in 
Australia. 

Few people know whether 
antimonopoly legislation ex- 
ists. 

Some say it is easier to find 
laws favoring monopolistic 
associations. 

Even academic economists 
are not interested. The last 
book on the subject wes pub- 
lished 40 years ago, and apart 
from isolated case studies, 
there has not been even an 
article on the subject since. 


Legislation does exist, but 
it is a dead letter. The Aus- 
tralian Industries Preserva- 
tion Act was passed in 1906, 
and seems to*have been aimed 
primarily at preventing over- 
seas competition through 
dumping. 

Only half the Act is taken 
up with antimonopoly clauses, 
which were modeled on the 
Sherman Act; with one im- 
portant difference. 

The offence in the Aus- 
tralian Act is to restrain trade 
or attempt to monopolize with 
intent to cause detriment to 
the public. 


The meaning of this phrase 
was not specified in the Act. 
It was interpreted by the 
judges in the only attempt at 
prosecution, known as the 
Adelaide Steamship Case 
(1911-13). ¢ 

Briefly, this concerned an 
association of coal and ship 
owners, which fixed prices, 
controlled output, and regu- 
lated distribution. 

Initially the judge inter- 
preted the key phrase to 
mean “whatever was td the 
public loss, or put the public 
in a worse position with ref- 
erence to higher prices, lower 
quality, or restriction of 
choice.” He found that the 
cartel had this effect, and 
fined the participants. 


On appeal to a higher court, 
this’ judgment was reversed, 
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the conviction quashed, and 
the fines set aside, 

This reversal was confirm- 
ed by the privy council in 
1913. The grounds were that 
no intent. to cause detriment 
to the public had been prov- 
ed, and that the term “public” 
meant proprietors and work- 
ers, as well as consumers, 

Since then no case has been 
brought under the Act, nor 
has there been any serious 
attempt to alter the legisla- 
tion. 

A similar fate befell the 
only comparable state act, the 
New South Wales Monopolies 
Act (1923). Curiously it was 
modeled on the Common- 
wealth Act, in spite of the 
1913 fiasco. 


ee 
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No prosecution occurred 
until 1940. In that year an 
investigation by the State 


Industrial Commission re- 


vealed a price and production 
cartel in the manufacture of 
bricks, and a substantial in- 
crease in prices. 

The prosecution inevitably 
failed because of the same 
judicial interpretation ‘of the 
“intent” clause. 

Since World War II the 
only major enquiry in N.S.W, 
has been into a timber cartel. 
It -was staied by the state’s 
Labor government on request 
of ope of the firms which was 
having a dispute with the 
“ring.” 

An exhaustive enquiry con- 

(Continued on page 53) 


Rapid Growth 


(CONTINUED FROM P. 50) 


increase of about 1.4% per 
annum, but in addition a 
vigorous policy of assisted 
immigration has been pur- 
sued. This addition to popula- 
tion has been achieved along 
with a rising standard of 
living. 

Of course expansion is not 
without its problems. 

The demand for goods and 
services of every kind, and 
particularly capital equip- 
ment, has put pressure on our 
ability to finance the volume 
of imports demanded. 

Australia’s export earnings 
are still very dependent on 
the course of prices and the 
extent of market opportuni- 
ties overseas for foodstuffs 
and raw materials. Neverthe- 
less our external reserves 
have been maintained at a 
reasonably satisfactory level 
and this year important steps 
have been taken to ease the 
severity of import licensing 
and to abandon a large meas- 
ure of the discrimination 
formerly exercised against 
North American goods. 

The other major problem in 
the Australian economy in re- 
cent years has been to prevent 
the forces of expansion push- 
ing us into inflation. 

Most of the production 
bottle-necks that proved so 
troublesome in the early post- 
war years have been over- 
come and expanding indus- 


,tries are not now inhibited 


by shortages of power, raw 
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materials or equipment. But 
expansion at the rate being 
sustained in Australia calls 
for a very high level of* in- 
vestment and it has not al- 
ways been easy to generate 
domestic savings at a corres- 
ponding rate. 

The government has there- 
fore welcomed overseas in- 
vestment, particularly where 
it is of a kind likely to help 
in the balanced development 
of Austfalia’s resources. 

The inflow of capital from 
abroad, most of it invested in 
the private sector but aug- 
mented by governmental bor- 
rowing where this has been 
possible on reasonable terms 
and conditions, has been an 
important supplement to our 
own savings. 

Notwithstanding the prob- 
lems connected with the bal- 
ance of payments and the 
control of inflation, the pace 
of expansion has been main- 
tained in Australia. 

Good industrial relations 
and a high degree of political 
stability have been important 
contributory factors. I think 
it is fair to claim, too, that 
government economic policy 
has played an important role 
in maintaining conditions 
conducive to expansion and 
in successfully coping with 
the economic ‘problems that 
inevitably arise from time to 
time. There is every reason 
to believe that the decade 
ahead will see as healthy a 
record as that of the past. 


CHAMBER OF- MANUFACTURES 


Canadian Capital is Welcome in Australia 


The Victorian Chamber of Manufactures—the largest employers’ asso- 


ciation in the Southern Hemisphere—is a non-profit organization con- 


sisting of 7,000 member factories, and offers its services free to 


Canadian industrialists who may be considering investing capital in 


Australia. 


The Chamber, with its staff of specialists, is available to give any 
Canadian industrialist advice about this great continent which is ex- 


periencing tremendous expansion and development. 


For further particulars write: — 


Noel Curphey, General Manager, 


The Victorian Chamber of Manufactures, 
312 Flinders Street, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


‘ 
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OF MANUFACTURES, 312 FLINDERS ST., MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 





Manufacturing Growth 


(2) By value added in factory processing -- 
‘> increase over 1949 * 
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* Canada: Average of Calendar year. 
Australia: Average of fiscal year 


EKeonomy Expands 


Investments Broaden 


SIR DOUGLAS COPLAND 
Former Australian High 
Commissioner in Canada 
In the past five years Aus- 

tralia seems to have entered 

upon a period of expansion in 
the grand manner—with the 
risks that inevitably accom- 
pany a policy designed to 
build rapidly for the future. 

It would be idle to pretend 
that there have not been 
some blemishes in the record, 
particularly in the persist- 
ence of a housing lag, and the 
continued pressure on educa- 
tion facilities. 

More than two thirds of the 
increase in the work force 
since the war is due to immi- 
gration. The change in pub- 
lic attitude to the total intake 
of people from abroad, and to 
the desirability of maintain- 
ing a high 
_ British, 


fiow of non- 
has made a signifi- 


No. 4 HSS 

Jobber Drills in 

plastic Container 
(xx* to 2° — 


13 sizes) 
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cant contribution to the ex- 
pansion of the Australian 


economy. 


In the next decade, or a lit- 
tle more, the prospect for 
growth of numbers is favor- 
able. But the changes brought 
by the altering age distribu- 
tion will have an important 


impact on the economy, 


The age group 14-19 will 
increase by about two thirds. 
This involves greater provi- 
sion for education and tech- 
nical training, not only be- 
cause of the growing num- 
bers, but also because of the 
need to train a greater pro- 
portion of people in a techno- 
logical age. 

The age group 20-24 will 
increase by approximately 
50%, and this will involve a 
still greater demand for 
houses to meet the 


marriage rate, 


rising 
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The work force will rise by 
from 25% to 30%. 

Thus there is in prospect 
increased demand for invest- 
ment in educational facilities 
and housing and all that goes 
with it. At the same time the 
rising work force will help to 
provide the needed labor sup- 
ply 

This is 
broader 


only one facet of the 
problem of expan- 
sion. 

The Australian economy is 
broad 
fronts, in both the public and 
the private 


now expanding on 


sector. Invest- 
ment represents a high pro- 
portion of national income, 
and about 30% of total in- 
vestment is in the public sec- 
tor for fuel and power, water 
and irrigation, 
other facilities. 


roads and 


All of this is essential to an 
expanding economy; indeed 


THIS TRADE MARK SYMBOLISES ... 


a marriage of 
Australian tool manufacture and 


finest Canadian steels 


Set of Stocks & 
Dies 
(Range }" to }") 
All threads & 
types available. 


No. 15 (sizes 1 to 5) 
No. 15A Screw 
Extractors (Sizes 

1 to 6) Loose units 


Metal Case HSS Drill Sets 

No.1 (+ to }’—-13 sizes x 64ths) 
No.2 (%” to }’—21 sizes x 64ths) 
( +” to }°—29 sizes x 64ths) 
No. 3B (4° to }”—-15 sizes x 32nds) 


High Speed Drill with 4” Round Shank 


Range }" to 1}’ 


also available. 


& NICHOLSON LIMITED 


Maryborough, Victoria, Australia 


Largest Manufacturers in the Southern Hemisphere of Twist Drills, Screwing Tools, 
Stocks & Dies, Taps & Dies, Screw Extractors, etc. 


For further details relating to Distributor-Stockists, Deliveries and 
Prices, etc., please contact P & N Factory Representatives, who are 


located as follows for your convenience: 


ONTARIO 
ELS, WILSON & SON, 
Room 316, 


Wilson Building 
73 Adelaide St. West, 
TORONTO 1, 


' ONTARIO. 


MANITOBA — 
SASKATCHEWAN 


FRED MARTIN 

AGENCIES LTD., 
121 Smith Street, 
WINNIPEG 


QUEBEC — 
MARITIMES — 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
W. CLAIRE SHAW 

& CO., 
1, 486 Rue Saint Jenn 
MANITOBA M 


ALBERTA— BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


191 West Third Avenue, 
. VANCOUVER 10, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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it may be that the proportion 
of public to private invest- 
ment should be stepped up in 
order to cope with the essen- 
tial needs of education, fuel 
and power and transport. 


One of the interesting fea- 
tures of the recent develop- 
ment of public investment is 
the high proportion of funds 
provided from current in- 
come. 


In the 10 years 1948-49 to 
1957-58, the total expendi- 
ture by public authorities for 
capital development was 
£3,599 million. But the in- 
crease in their net indebted- 
ness was only £797 million, 
or a little more than 22% of 
total expenditure. This out- 
matches the provision made 
by private enterprise through 
depreciation allowances and 
ploughed-back profits. 


In the private sector the 
proportion of total capital 
from these sources was 45%. 


One reason for the rela- 
tively large sums available 
for financing public works 
from revenue is the incidence 
of the uniform tax by -the 
federal government, and the 
yield of special sales taxes 
imposed to counteract the 
inflationary influence.of the 
1951-52 boom. 


Consciously, or otherwise, 
Australia may be said to have 
a positive fiscal policy that 
ensures a high rate of public 
investment, and at the same 
time operates to promote bal- 
ance between expenditure on 
capital goods and consump- 
tion goods. 


Not sufficient attention 
has been given to this aspect 
of basic policy either inside 
Australia or abroad. 

To highlight it as.a virtue 
might intensify the clamor 
for lower taxation in the all 
too common belief that the 
individual will always spend 
his income to better advan- 
tage for the community than 
a government will. 


It brings to the front once 
more the adage that the tax- 
payer should be more con- 
cerned with what is done 
with the money he pays in 
taxes than with a clamor to 
have taxes lowered as the 
chief maximum of fiscal pol- 
icy. 


Private business is expand- 
ing in many fields of primary 
and secondary industry, and 
the economy as a whole is be- 
coming more broadly based 
than ever before. 


In the rural industries 
greater attention is being 
given to modern technology 
of pasture improvement and 
animal husbandry, and in. the 
conservation of fodder and 
water. 


Advances in this field had 
much to do with Australia’s 
ability to meet the recent fall 
in prices of primary products, 
especially wool, without un- 
due contraction of essential 
spending. 


Steel production has almost 
trebled since before the war, 
and the Broken Hill Propri- 
etary Co. has plans for con- 
tinuous expansion. 


Australia produces the 


cheapest steel in the world, 
thanks partly to the high 
mineral content of the ore; 
and most of it is still consum- 
ed locally, a fact that reflects 
the rate of expansion. 


Great advances have been 
made in automobile construc- 
tion; in chemicals, plastics 
and fertilizers; in the light 
industries producing house- 
hold goods; in textiles, espe- 
cially fine quality woollen 
goods; in farm machinery, 
and other goods for which the 
prospect of expansion offers a 
growing market. 


With the adoption of im- 
port licensing after the war 
and the maintenance of tar- 
iffs, it may be that some of 
these industries are not as 
low-cost producers as could 
be desired. But the over-all 
picture in secondary industry 
is one of rapid growth with 
the prospect of its continu- 
ance in the next decade, 


Not the least exciting de- 
velopment has been in the 
mineral field, especially 
uranium and copper, and the 
recently discovered very ex- 
tensive deposit of bauxite on 
Cape York Peninsula in the 
far north of Queensland. 


New and improved towns 
are being established in the 
“outback” on the pattern 
pioneered by the mining 
companies in Broken Hill. 


Australia has been receiv- 
ing much more attention 
from the overseas investor in 
the last five years, and for- 
eign investment shows a 
tendency to rise. It should be 
considered in association with 
the highly developed tech- 
niques of overseas companies, 
These can contribute so much 
to the problems of a young 
country. 


The picture of develop- 
ment, the increase in the out- 
put since the war can be sum- 
med up by saying that out- 
put has increased in primary 
industry by 40% to 50% in 
manufacturing over 80%, and 
in fuel and power. over 100%. 


Active .steps have been 
taken by the Department of 
Trade to promote exports in 
new markets. The proportion 
of Australian exports going to 
the U. K, market fell from 


49% in 1938-39 to 27% in:| 
there | 
have been opportunities in’ 


1957 - 58. Fortunately, 


other markets, notably in 
Europe and the Far East, and 
to a less extent in North 
America. 

With the growth of popula- 
tion and the prospect for de- 
velopment, these markets 
seem likely to offer better 
prospects than some of the 
traditional markets. 

Australia is increasingly 
aware of the need to seek 
markets economic 
growth is taking place. Her 
main commodities of export 
are likely to be in increasing 
demand in such markets. 


where 


In all the circumstances, 
internal and external, the 
situation is set fair for a 
decade of expansion in Aus- 
tralia. 
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firmed the existence of such 
practices as exclusive deal- 
ing through the possession of 
import licenses. But there was 
no prosecution, for obvious 
reasons. The report lies quiet- 
ly in its pigeon hole. 


Some of the other states 
have legislation: but it is 
equally ineffective. Queens- 
land, for example, had a case 
in 1941, brought under its 
Profiteering Prevention Act. 
This was a test case on 
whether resale price mainte- 
nance was legal. It was, 


Thegonly revival of inter- 
est was in Western Australia 
where the recent Labor gov- 
ernment passed a stiff act: its 
successor is repealing it. 


States have the power to 
impose price control, but it 
has rarely been used effec- 
tively, since the disappear- 
ance of postwar shortages. 

With legislation ineffective 
and the public apathetic, 
trade associations flourish. 
Their extent cannot be docu- 
mented, but the trade jour- 
nals show they are wide- 
spréad. 


Occasionally some internal 
squabble is publicly venti- 
lated, usually in an over- 
stocked market, in the retail 
trade. . 


One such occurred earlier 
this year, over the credit 
terms on which television sets 
could be sold. 


Monopoly? 


After a bout of indiscreet 
publicity, which revealed 
some boycotting of big stores 
by manufacturers, all was 
smoothed over. 


As in Canada, some of these 
arrangements are integrated 
into a public cartel, controlled 
by governments. 

In N.S. W. for instance, the 
Milk Board operates a price, 
production and regional car- 
tel, It reaches right down to 
the retail level. The local milk 
round is operated on a re- 
gional quota basis, and it 
changes hands for a capital 
sum based on the’ gallonage 
involved. 


A variety of such boards 
exists in primary industry, 
sometimes with state govern- 
ment participation (e.g: 
N.S.W. Milk and Egg 
Boards), sometimes on a vol- 
untary producer basis with 
state approval. 

From time to time difficul- 
ties occur, which are usually 
traceable to the difficulty of 
controlling entry into the in- 
dustry. 

Best example on a nation 
wide scale is the sugar indus- 
try, tightly organized around 
the dominant company. 


Another example, on a dif- 
ferent scale, is the copper in- 
dustry, which mysteriously 


although here there is no 
government participation. 
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Trading Banks 


Eight major treding banks’ figures for August, 1959 


(£A "000) 


1,155,513 
458,082 


Deposits—Not bearing interest ............0005 eeee 
Becring interest 


£1,613,595 
Cash (Including cosh with Central Bonk) 


Commonwealth and state government securities: 
Treasury bills 


304,537 


933,594 
249,553 


Loans, advances and bills discounted . 
Special account with Central Bank 
All other assets (including funds with authorized declers 
in the short-term money market) 
Percentage to deposits: 
Liquid items and government securities . 
Special accounts with Central Bank . 
Advonces 
Full branches and sub-offices: 
All other cheque paying banks 
Deposits: 


137,536 


Over 5,300 


£A.67 million 


Advances: £A.70 million 


Practical Banking 


H. G. ENSTEN 


Chairman, Australian 


what parallel development of 
the national economies in 


: ta which they operate. 
Bankers’ Association 
However, there are some 


important differences, par- 
ticularly with regard to the 
practical side of banking. 
The major Australian trad- 
ing banks comprise seven 


There are many points of 
similarity between the Aus- 
tralian trading banks and the 
chartered banks of Canada 
due to origin and the some- 


AUSTRALIA’S 


» in active competition, 
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free-enterprise and one gov- 
ernment-owned bank. With 
one exception they have an 
Australia-wide network of 
branches, and all are engaged 
one 
with the other. 

The free-enterprise banks 
are public companies, two of 
which are incorporated in the 
U. K. All operate under li- 
censes from the federal gov- 
ernment. : 

The licenses, however, do 
not come up for renewal, but 
are of a continuing nature. 

The origins of the banks 
stretch back well into last 
century and their present 
structure is a result of a series 
of amalgamations similar to 
that which preceded’ the 
present-day -Canadian char- 
tered banks. 

All the free enterprise 
banks are members of the 
Australian Bankers’ Associ- 
ation. This organization com- 
prises the seven general 
managers and its function is 
to examine ethical standards 
and practices in the banking 
field. 

The chairman is elected 
annually and is the voice of 
the banks in their relation- 
ships with both Central Bank 
and government authorities. 

Australia, like Canada, de- 
rives a great deal of strength 
from the export of primary 


(Continued on page 55) 


RAPID DEVELOPMENT 
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With a population increase of more than 2 


per cent every year, 


Australia is now about to stage one of the most spectacular industrial 


revolutions of all time. 


Here ate some indications of the phenomenal growth of Australia’s 


population and industries during recent years: 


> POPULATION INCREASED 26° 


o in 10 years 


sk INDUSTRIAL PLANTS INCREASED 80°. since 1939 
ye FACTORY WORKERS INCREASED 95°. since 1939 


The opportunities for the investment of capital from Canada are 


unlimited. Already, since World War Il, 


many 


overseas firms have 


invested technology or capital in Australia’s expansion, with excellent 


results. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE 


To those interested in capitalizing on Australia’s progress, The 
Commercial Bank of Australia Limited is able to offer extensive and 
valuable information. With 4 complete coverage of Australasia through 
over 780 offices throughout Australia and New Zealand, The Commercial 
Bank is ideally equipped to provide the following services: 


* ARRANGE TRADE INTRODUCTIONS 
* SUPPLY INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS 


* SUPPLY UP-TO-DATE REPORTS ON 
THE AUSTRALIAN ECONOMY 


* PROVIDE SURVEYS OF POSSIBLE 
LOCATIONS OF INDUSTRIES 


*, HANDLE ALL INTERNATIONAL 


PAYMENTS 


ACT AS YOUR NOMINEE FOR PORTFOLIO INVESTMENT IN 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


You are cordially invited to write direct to 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
International Department 
335:Collins Street, MELBOURNE, Victoria, AUSTRALIA. 
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Australia’s 
Perhaps nothing is more indicative of the vigor of the Australian economy 


than the growth of production in recent years. 


Ten years ago key industries such as iron and steel appeared almost to be 
stagnating by North American and European standards. 


But today, with the exception of West Germany, the annual growth rate of 


Australia during the last five years in basic industries such as steel, cement 
and power is probably without parallel. 





Foreign Capital 


A Contrast in Views 


By MICHAEL BARKWAY 


CANBERRA (Staff)—Aus- 
tralians really want foreign 
capital, 


You hear that on every 
side. 


Yet official policy is ex- 
tremely cautious about it— 
strikingly so in comparison 
with Canadian policy. 


There is a world of differ- 
ence between the talk I have 
heard on the one hand, from 
businessmen and financial 
houses and from most of tHe 
states’ governments, and the 
views expressed, on the other 
hand, by the _ responsible 
people in the federal govern- 
ment, 


The federal government 
and the Commonwealth Bank 
(soon to become The Reserve 
Bank of Australia), hold two 
basic and vita] views. 


They contrast sharply with 
the popular view here, 


And they couldn’t be more 
different from the policies 
Canada has followed. 


In a nutshell, these official 
views are: 


@ “Australia is already get- 
ting all the foreign capital it 
can use. A greater inflow 
would only be inflationary.” 


@ “We have no intention of 
giving any promise that for- 
eign-owned capital can be 
repatriated at any time, 
whenever the owner wishes. 
We don’t even want the sort 
of capital which requires such 
a guarantee.” 


Australia, thus, rejects the 
view which has _ inspired 
Canadian policy—that for- 
eign capital must be free to 
come and go as it pleases or 
it won’t come at all. 


It also rejects the Canadian 
assumption that any and 
every inflow will be good for 
the receiving country. 


The basis for both these 
views was explained to me 
by unquestioned authorities. 


Here is a summary of what 
they said: 


DIRECT INVESTMENT 


“We warmly welcome for- 
eign capital coming into Aus- 
tralia to set up new indus- 
tries,” I was told. “We ap- 
preciate the know-how it 
brings, the technical skills, 
and the production machinery 
which we couldn’t otherwise 
get without a drain on our 
balance of payment. 


“All this we want, and we . 


will treat it 
least, 

“But we have no interest in 
fly-by-nights or speculators.” 

This is the attitude behind 
the recently-confirmed deci- 
sion never to promise that 
foreign capital can be repatri- 
ated at any time the owner 


may please, 


fairly—at _ the 


“Suppose the balance of 
payments does go sour, Sup- 
pose the bottom falls out of 
wool prices, Suppose we have 
a catastrophic drought. In 
any such case, we want to 
keep the reins in our own 
hands. am 

“We want the foreign sub- 
sidiaries who establish here 
to throw in their lot with 
Australia. 

“If we 
temporary 
them ride 
rest of us. 


should run into 

difficulties, let 
them out with the 

This was the essence of the 
statement made by an unim- 
peachable. authority, 

The positive side of it 
expressed in the message 
which Prime Minister Men- 
zies wrote specially for this 
issue of FP, 

“We will treat them fairly. 
We value our good name,” he 
says in effect. 

And that is the full extent 
of the commitment which this 
government will give to for- 
eign investors, 

The question arose before 
the Australian cabinet at a 
fairly recent meeting, when 
attention was drawn to the 
various efforts of the states 
and other institution 
tract foreign capital. 


to at- 


“Some of the things they 
are saying, some of the ad- 
vertisements they are pub- 
lishing, even, might seem to 
imply some sort of commit- 
ment by Australia,” I was 
told. 

“This was a little worrying 
to the federal cabinet, be- 
cause the government doesn’t 
want any sort of commitment 
—not even an implied one.” 


Nor, of course, does the 
Australian government want 
to discourage any foreign 
investor who has something 
to contribute to Australian 
development, 


In this dilemma, the deci- 
sion was reached “to spend a 
bit more money” so as to be 
able to provide any respon- 
sible. business organization 
overseas with the very. best 
factual material about Aus- 
tralian conditions, 


I gather that some sort of 
machinery is being evolved 
now to ensure that any over- 
organization interested 
in Australia can be given the 
very latest reports on the 
Australian economy, 


seas 


“They must be up-to-date. 
They must be factual, They 
must be good,” I was told. 
“They must include every- 
thing that needs to be known 
about the balance of pay- 
ments, And they must have 
all the latest statements of 


, government policy.” 


The facts must be available 
because there won’t be any 
promises. 


This is the view of the 
present government—a coali- 
tion of the Liberal and 
Country parties, 


It is the only “free enter- 
prise” coalition currently 
possible in Australian poli- 
tics. 

The only alternative is 
from the Labor side. 

Mr. Menzies’ 
been in 
years, 


coalition has 

power, now, for 10 
It is, perhaps time for the 

pendulum to swing, 


But no Labor government 
is possible until the party can 
heal its divisions, find a new 
leader and a new appeal. 


And, if Labor should come 
to power, what Would it do 
for the foreign investor? 


Its whole record in this 
matter has been more restric- 
tive—not less. 

One of its 
said to me: 


sympathizers 


“If the party had been 
properly led, it.could have 
thrown this government out 
on the strength of General 
Motors’ record alone.” 


Labor’s instinctive mistrust 
of foreign investors can best 
be: compared with the old 
prairie distru&t of “eastern 
bankers”’. It finds its roots in 
similar experiences of the 
1930's, 


When you look at the scale 
of foreign investment in 
Australia, compared with the 
proportions it has reached in 
Canada, the Australian cau- 
tion may seem excessive. 


You ean find in business 
circles. as well as among of- 
ficials and politicians, the 
same suspicions which appear 
even more _ prominently 
among the general public. 
Their observation of Canada 
has led them to believe that 
foreign control can sneak up 
on them, if they aren’t care- 
ful. So they mean to be care- 
ful, 


Commenting on the Com- 
monwealth Statistician’s lat- 
est report on foreign invest- 
ment, the “Financial Review” 
said: 

“There ‘is little ‘evidence 
here of.that encouraging flow 
of North American money 
which has received so much 
publicity. In fact, when the 
remitted profits are compared 
with the undistributed profits 
and -the inflow of ‘new’ 
money, the net American 
contribution to Australia’s 
development in 1957-58 was 
microscopic.” 


The paper’s Canberra cor- 
respondent added: 


“On an investment of some 
$46 million at June 30, 1948 
(estimated paid-up capital), 
North American companies 
earned, in’ 10 years, undis- 
tributed profits of $133 mil- 
lion and remitted home some 
$82 million, making a total 


| ou GUee awe; 


return on the original stake 
of some 500%, 


But these critical views do 
not mean that the foreign in- 
vestor faces a hostile climate 
in Australia. 


Strange as it may seem, the 
reverse is true! 

It is true that Australia 
welcomes foreign investment 
—provided it is the kind of 
investment which genuinely 
adds to the country’s re- 
sources and facilities, 


DOMESTIC CAPITAL 
“The fact is 
short of capital.” 

This I was told in the high- 
est quarters, 

“We may be short in terms 
of what people would like to 
have,” my informant added. 
“But we are not short if we 
are to keep our development 
on a stable footing.” 

The Australian rate of de- 
velopment is pretty high, he 
added." The reports in this 
FP Special Report will con- 
firm it, 

Experience shows that if 
the rate of development is 
pushed much further than the 
rate we have already at- 
tained, it becomes unstable. 


we dre not 


“It leads to a boom and 
then ‘to recession. 

“The limitation on our de- 
velopment is not capital: it is 
manpower.” 

A Canadian, 
this 


interpreting 
Australian view in the 
light of Canadian experience, 
is bound to see it as a reso- 
lute determination not to get 
involved in the inflationary 
sort of boom which Canada 
suffered between 1955 and 
1957, 

“If the rate of development 
could be increased because 
Australians were saving 
more,” said one financial au- 
thority, “that would be all 
right. The money saved 
would correspond to a saving 
in manpower. It would mean 
a reduced demand for pro- 
duction of goods or perform- 
ance of services. Then the 
saved money and saved man- 
power could go into new cap- 
ital investment together. 


“But unless we give up 
some part of our current 
spending, I don’t see how we 
can increase the pace of our 
development without run- 
ning into instability, and in- 
flation, and perhaps a bal- 
ance of payments crisis.” 
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What You Should Know 
About Trading Banks 


(CONTINUED FROM P. 53) | 


produce and raw materials, 
although manufacturing is 
rapidly increasing in impor- 
tance. The branch system of 
banking has proved in each 
case a positive aid to devel- 
opment. 

Before World War Il Aus- 
tralian industry looked to the 
trading banks for the bulk of 
its finance. Today the capi- 
tal market increasingly sup- 
plies funds for company ex- 
pansion whilst trading bank 
lending is generally restricted 
to the provision of working 
capital. ? 

An exception is finance for 
home ownership. 


Last year housing loans 
represented about 12.5% of 
total trading bank advances. 
Such loans are mostly short- 
term with longer term finance 
being provided by savings 
banks, life offices, building 
societies and other institu- 
tions. 

Australian trading banks 
accept deposits both ‘fixed’ 
and ‘on demand’. At present 
interest rates on the former 
range from 244% for three 
months to 3%% for two 
years or more. 

Cheque facilities are avail- 
able only on current accounts. 


Trading bank charges for 
current accounts differ from 
Canadian practice in that a 
flat fee of £1 per year’ is 
charged for keeping the ac- 
count, irrespective of the 
number of transactions made. 

Advances by the trading 
banks are mostly by way of 
overdraft, although fixed 
loans are sometimes made. 
Interest rates on overdrafts 
are limited to a maximum of 
6%, and the average on all 
advances must not exceed 
5% % 

These rates result from an 
agreement between the pri- 
vate trading banks and the 
Commonwealth (central) 
Bank. The Central: Bank 
has legal power to fix, and 
vary, the banks’ maximum 
interest rates. They are not 
fixed by statute, 

Three of the seven major 
free-enterprise banks conduct 
savings bank , business. In 


bank deposits are at present 


RERTS 


addition there are a few sav- 
ings banking companies, as 
well as a federal and some 


state governments’ savings 
banks. 


Top deposit rates for sav- 
ings bank accounts are in 
the 3%-3%% per annum 
range. With the exception of 
certain non-profit organiza- 
tions cheque facilities are not 
available to savings bank de- 
positors. 


An important function of 
the major Australian trading 
banks is the provision of fi- 
nance for overseas trade. Ap- 
proximately 40% of Aus- 
tralia’s exports go to the U.K. 
and the bulk of overseas trade 
is transacted in sterling. 


Each trading bank has a 
London office and comprehen- 
sive agency arrangements in 
important financial centres 
throughout the world. 


Australian trading banks 
arrange letters of credit and 
deal in the purchase and sale 
of foreign exchange, dis- 
counting bills and arranging 
payments by mail or tele- 
graphic transfer. 


In foreign exchange busi- 
ness the trading banks act as 
agents for the Central Bank, 
which has control of the ex- 
change rate. 


Australian trading banks 
provide a wide variety of 
ancillary services including 
safe custody facilities, trade 
information, comprehensive 
travel service and the like. 


Since interest rates on both 
deposits and advances are 
fixed by the Central Bank 
these ancillary services play 
a large part in the competi- 
tion between the banks for 
hard-core banking business. 


The Central Bank exercises 
very real control over the 
Australian trading banks. In 
addition to power over inter- 
est rates the Central Bank 
has power to call up into a 
“special account” a substan- 
tial part of trading bank 
deposits which is then not 
available to the trading 
banks. 


More than 15% of trading 


a 
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“frozen” in this special ac- 
count and the Central Bank 
has power to call up almost 
as much again. 

When new legislation, al- 
ready passed by ament, 
becomes operative in 1960, 
the (then) Reserve Bank will 
have limitless power to “call” 
deposits of the major banks 
into Statutory Reserve De- 
posit Account with itself, 


As well as this there is an 
agreement between the Cen- 
tral Bank and the trading 
banks that the latter will at 
all times keep a certain mini- 
mum percentage of their de- 
posits in liquid assets (cash, 
deposits with the Central 
Bank) and government se- 
curities combined. 

These provisions give the 
Central Bank control over 
the total volume of trading 
bank advances, the actual 
spread of lending between 
the various classes of borrow- 
ers generally being left to the 
individual banks, 


A feature of the Australian 
scene is the wide seasonal 
variation in the money sup- 
ply resulting from such fac- 
tors as the pattern of gov- 
ernment finance, the wide 
variations in the flow of ex- 
port proceeds and advances 
to primary producers financed 
by the Rural Credits Depart- 
ment of the Central Bank. 


Banks tend to have very 
high liquidity in the period 
December-March and to lose 
much of this liquidity in the 
April-July period of each 
year. 


Efficient management of 
trading bank funds calls for 
a constant watch op these in- 
fluences and a: forward. as- 
sessment of the magnitude of 
the seasonal movement. 


Faced with Central Bank 
controls on the one hand and 
the emergence of new insti- 
tutions on the other, the 
Australian trading banks 
have experienced a narrow- 
ing of their influence in the 
financial sphere. 


They have reacted to this 
situation by widening their 
activities in other directions. 


All the free - enterprise 
banks have purchased shares 
in hire-purchase companies, 
three of them have estab- 
lished savings banks, while 
some of them have recently 
entered the unit trust field. 


<< 


AUSTRALIA’S 
LARGEST ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 


The Commission ranks as one of Australia’s largest 
public corporations. It owns more than $550,000,000 
of capital assets, has an annual! revenue of $1 10,000,000 
and has more than 18,000 people employed. 


The installed capacity of the Commission's generating 
systemis nearly | ,300,000 kilowatts in 20 power stations. 
Production has trebled in the last 10 years, and is 
now abouf 5,500 million kilowatt-hours a year. 


Yallourn power station and brown coal open cut, 


THE STATE ELECTRICITY COMMISSION OF VICTORIA is responsible for the 
generation and distribution of electricity throughout the most industrialised, the second 
most populous, and the fastest growing State in Australia. The Commission’s operations are 
based on the development of some of the world’s richest deposits of brown coal which, in 
the absence of good black coal, the State of Victoria is singularly fortunate to possess. 
This wealth of brown coal provides unlimited resources for the supply of electric power and 
solid fuel. More than half a billion dollars are already invested in this great public 
entetprise, and at least the same amount of new capital must be found over the next eight 


years to finance planned electricity expansion in this progressive community. 


STATE ELECTRICITY COMMISSION 
OF VICTORIA 


HEAD OFFICE, 22 WILLIAM STREET, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Two-thirds of Victoria's electricity production comes 
from steam power stations using brown coal or 
briquettes made from brown coal. Hydro-electric 
stations provide about 10% of the total supply. 


The Commission's system supplies 830,000 consumers, 
and 30,000 new consumers a year are being connected 
to its distribution network. 


The Commission is Australia’s largest individual fuei 
producer. Output from its open cif mines on the vast 
brown coal deposits in the Latrobe Valicy is now over 
14 million tons a year, and will more than double in 
the next 10 years. 


The Commission's new projects now under con- 
struction on the brown coal fields of the Latrobe 
Valley, located about 100 miles cast of Melbourne, 
will make this region the greatest centre of power and 
fuel production in the Southern Hemisphere. 





‘Seeking Healthy 
Trade Relations’ 


By 
Hon, GORDON CHURCHILL 
Canadian Minister of Trade 
and Commerce 


I welcome this opportunity 
of contributing an article to 
the special supplement on 
Atstralia of The Financial 
Post. 


It will undoubtedly do 
much to strengthen the eco- 
nomic relations between our 
two countries, and provide 
Canadians with a better un- 
derstanding of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. 


Canada and Australia have 
much in common, They are 
both rapidly developing 
countries, with similar eco- 
nomic systems. They have 
extensive and valuable natu- 
ral resources, high levels of 
immigration and each pos- 
sesses a large potential for 
further industrial growth. 


Canada and Australia have 
a common outlook on inter- 
national ‘trade, and each 
country is seeking the estab- 
lishment of stable and 
healthy world trading rela- 
tions. 


Canada and Australia have 
developed a large and valu- 
able trade between them- 
selves, which pre-dates Con- 
federation in Canada, 


In many ways, the natural 
resources of Canada and Aus- 
tralia are complementary. 
Where we supply canned 
salmon, Australia supplies 
sugar. Where we supply tim- 
ber and metals, Australia 
supplies wool and essential 
oils. 


Further, there is a large in- 
terchange of industrial ma- 
terials, through which the 
resources of each are supple- 
mented. 


As the economies of the 
two countries expand and di- 
versify further, a framework 
is created for new and impor- 
tant exchanges of semiproc- 
essed materials and finished 
manufactures. — 


Total trade between Can- 
ada and Australia has grown 
substantially and steadily 
from $38,000 in 1888 to $43 
million in 1939, to $58 million 
at the end of World War II 
and to $86 million in 1958. 


Trade agreements between 
Canada and Australia have 
assisted in developing this 
trade. 


The present trade agree- 
ment dates from 1931. It pro- 
vides basically for the ex- 
change of tariff preferences. 


Since 1931 many changes 
have come about in the trade 
between Canada and Austra- 
lia and in their commercial 
relations with other countries. 
These changes have been par- 
ticularly extensive in recent 
years, when the economic 
growth of the two countries 
has been especially rapid. 


In these circumstances, it 
became increasingly desirable 
to review the 1931 Trade 
Agreement with the objective 
of drawing up a new agree- 
ment which would take ac- 
count of the new circum- 
stances and provide for a fur- 
ther expansion of trade. 


At the Commonwealth 
Trade and Economic Confer- 
ence in Montreal in Septem- 
ber, 1958, it was agreed that 
such a review should be un- 
dertaken. 


The Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Commerce led a 
delegation last April to Can- 
berra, where most useful dis- 
cussions were held. 


I hope to be able to an- 
nounce before long the spe- 
cific results of these discus- 
sions, which I am confident 
will provide a framework for 
a considerable long-term 
growth of trade. 

Under the influence of the 
1931 Trade Agreement there 
was, in the 1930s, a consider- 
able growth in Canadian ex- 
ports to Australia, particular- 
ly of manufactured goods. 

During World War II there 
was a further substantial 
growth of Canadian exports 
to Australia. 

Canada supplied a wide 
range of manufactured goods 
in order to provide articles 
which were no longer avail- 
able in sufficient quantity 
from other sources. Defence 
shipments to Australia were 
also very large during the 
war. 


Major changes have taken 
place in the composition and 
levels of trade in the postwar 
period. 


In order to- conserve its 


CHURCHILL 


balance of payments, Austra- 
lia imposed severe dollar im- 
port restrictions in the early 
postwar years. These result- 
ed in a considerable reduc- 
tion in our exports. 


Since the restrictions 
bore particularly heavily 
on finished manufactured 
goods, Canadian exports 
tended to become more con- 
centrated into the field of 
raw materials and industrial 
supplies. 


In recent years, and par- 
ticularly this year, there have 
been extensive liberalizations 
of restrictions by Australia. 


In the most recent liberal- 
ization, Australia removed 
the special restrictions which 
have applied for many years 
against dollar goods except 
those applicable to motor ve- 
hicles and lumber. 


As a result, Canadian ex- 
porters have now been placed 
on the same footing as ex- 
porters in all other countries. 
Further, Australia has pro- 
vided for a higher level of 
imports from all sources. Op- 
portunities for trade, which 
have not existed for more 
than a decade, are thus now 
opening up for Canadian ex- 
porters. 


I particularly urge Cana- 
dian exporters to look into 
the new possibilities which 
have been created in Austra- 
lia by these liberalization 
moves. 


The Department of Trade 
and Commerce is ready and 
anxious to assist exporters in 
developing the Australian 
market. 


As an example of what is 
being done to expand this im- 
portant trade, Canada par- 
ticipated this year for the 
first time in the Sydney In- 
dustries Fair. Sixty-three 
Canadian companies joined 
with the department in this 
trade promotion effort. 


Further specific plans are 
under way to promote Cana- 
dian exports to Australia. 


Canadian exports to Aus- 
tralia amounted to $53 mil- 
lion in 1958.and consisted 
principally of canned salmon, 
sausage casings, synthetic 
textiles, lumber, pulp, news- 
print, primary steel, office 
machinery, parts and com- 
ponents of motor vehicles for 
assembly, metals, asbestos, 
synthetic rubber and basic 
chemicals. 


There has been a growth in 
Canadian imports from Aus- 
iralia. In 1958 imports from 
Australia amounted to $33 
million. They have increased 
substantial'y in 1959. 


The products which have 
contributed to this growth are 
sugar, cocoanut oil, frozen 
beef, frozen lamb, canned 
beef, sausage casings, hand 
tools and ships. 


Australia is also actively 
engaged in increasing trade 
with Canada and has an- 
nounced that a trade mission 
will visit Canada in April 
and May next year as a fol- 
low-up to a similar mission 
which visited the western 
parts of Canada and the U.S. 
earlier this year. 


Canadians can look to a 
considerable growth in trade 
between Canada and Austra- 
lia. Although the trading pat- 
tern will probably change 
quite extensively in coming 
years, there is a sound 
framework within which 
new trading opportunities 
can develop. I am confident 
that trade between Canada 
and Australia will play an 
increasingly important role 
in contributing to the eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity 
of our two Commonwealth 
countries. 





Tribunals 


Cut Wage Strife 


Businessmen from abroad 
are always fascinated by the 
Australian system of fixing 
wages and industrial dis- 
putes by arbitration courts or 
boards. 

It may not remove all pos- 
sibility of collective bargain- 
ing, but it certainly cuts out 
the major part of it; and it 
prevents the sort of deadlock 
that the U.S. steel industry 
finds itself in. 

Some elements in the trade 
unions are growing increas- 
ingly uneasy with it. They 
don’t want to abandon it, but 
they want more chances of 
using their power in collec- 
tive bargaining as well. 

On the employers’ side, 
there is very general prefer- 
ence for the Australian sys- 
tem rather than the North 
American way of collective 
bargaining. 


In the case of ,employers, 
however, if an employers’ or- 
ganization is a party to the 
dispute, all of its members 
are automatically bound by 
the award. 

On the other side, the em- 
ployees of an employer who 
is bound would, in practice, 
get the benefit of an award 
even though not members of 
the union which is a party 
but they themselves could 
not take legal action to in- 
voke those benefits. 

This limitation of the ap- 
plication of federal awards to 
parties is probably the chief 
distinction between federal 
and state awards. 

At present, approximately 
45% of all male workers and 
37% of all female workers 
are covered by Common- 
wealth awards, whilst. state 
awards cover 45% and 55% 
respectively. The remaining 
10% and 8% respectively fall 
outside the coverage of 
awards. 

The Australian wage struc- 
ture, put broadly, has two 
major elements: The basic 
and the marginal wage. 

The wage is now fixed an- 


nually, on the basis of its 
being the maximum the econ- 
omy can sustain, 


Each state hs its own basic 
wage determined normally by 
the state industrial tribunal 
for the. purposes of state 
awards. 


Superimposed on the basic 
wage is a “margin”. This is 
the extra amount that is 
awarded for features attach- 
ed to particular work, such 
as a skill or experience re- 
quired for its performance, 
its laborious nature or some 
other disability attaching to 
its performance. 

Women’s wages comprise a 
basic wage equivalent to 75% 
(67% in Western Australia 
and 65% in Queensland State 
Awards) of the male rate, and 
a margin determined on the 
principles already mentioned. 
- Australia’s record in re- 
spect of time lost through 
industrial disputes compzres 
favorably with most other 
industrialized communities, 

As with other countries, the 
coal mining industry has been 
the source of the greatest 
number of industrial disputes 
and the greatest loss.in work- 
ing time. 

The stevedoring (long- 
shoremen’s) industry has also 
experienced considerable un- 
rest. 

Despite a decided improve- 
ment in both industries over 
the last few years these two 
industries between them have 
since 1951 accounted for one 
half of the man days lost in 
Australian industry as a 
whole, except in 1952 and 
1955 when the percentage 
was a little under 40. 

If the coal mining and 
stevedoring industries are ex- 
cluded, the average loss of 
working time, through indus- 
trial disputes, of the Australi- 
an worker is, without doubt, 
extremely low. From 1951 to 
1958 it amounted to an aver- 
age loss of 0.162 working days 
per annum or slightly more 
than 1.29 hours per annum. 


All Universities 


Financed by State 


By SIR GEORGE PATON 
University of Melbourne 


Under the Commonwealth 
constitution education is the 
responsibility of the six 
states. 

The University of Sydney 
wis founded in 1850, Mel- 
bourne in 1853, Adelaide and 
Tasmania followed in 1874 
and 1890 respectively, and by 
this century there was a uni- 
versity in each of the six 
states. 

Since World War II the 
growth of population has led 
to the creation of two more 
universities in New South 
Wales and one in Victoria. 

In the federal capital the 
Australian National Univer- 
sity has been created -- this 
raises the total to 10, 


There are no private uni- 
versities — each relies on the 
governmental treasuries for 
the substantial part of its re- 
sources. 

Except for the Australian 
National University which 
has no undergraduates, the 
universities follow the usual 
British pattern. 

In many ways Australia is 
following -the same evolution 
as Canada. There is the same 
problem of the bulge caused, 
not only by the _ increased 
postwar birth rate, but also 
by immigration. 

Melbourne and Sydney 
now have each more than 
10,000 students, 

The rapid increase in stu- 
dent numbers (in the case of 
some of the universities over 
10% per annum for the last 
three years) has put a serious 
strain on university staff and 
on the available accommoda- 
tion. Since World War II the 
problem of securing the nec- 
essary revenues, erecting the 
necessary buildings and 
tempting the required staff 
has become the major preoc- 
cupation of vice-chancellors 
and heads of departments. 

Although _ constitutionally 
educaticn is a function of the 
states, the federal govern- 
ment has command of more 
resources. Since 1951 it has 
helped substantially under a 
formula which prevents. the 
states from reducing their 
commitments because of in- 
creased federal aid. 

All the universities accept 
federal help. An able com- 
mittee was set up by the fed- 
eral government in 1957 to 


enquire into the needs of uni- 
versities, the chairman being 
Sir Keith Murray of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee in 
the U, K. 

The report of the commit- 
tee stated in forcible terms 
the needs of the universities 
and dealt sympathetically 
with their problems of struc- 
ture and administration, 

This report resulted in an 
immediate improvement in 
the university situation, for it 
Was accepted by the federal 
and state governments, and 
there followed substantial 
building allocations. Grants 
were also made to increase 
staff and raise salaries. 

The Murray Report can be 
regarded as the beginning of 
a new era, 

The community is begin- 
ning to realize that progress 
is impossible without an effi- 
cient university structure. 
This is shown by the increas- 
ing support given to univer- 
sity appeals by all sections, 
But there is not yet an ade- 
quate appreciation of the 
magnitude of the total cost. 

A permanent Australian 
Universities Commission has 
now been created under the 
chairmanship of Sir Leslie 
Martin, who was previously 
the Professor of Physics at 
the University of Melbourne, 
Its task will not be an easy 
one. 

It is only fair to say that 
there has been great expan- 
sion both in buildings and 
staff over the last decade. The 
tragedy is that student num- 
bers have increased faster 
than university revenues, 

One legical answer to this 
problem is to limit student 
entry. This practice will be 
followed by Melbourne in 
nearly every faculty in 1960. 

But Australia is, like Can- 
ada, a community with a 
spectacular rate of develop- 
ment, This inevitably creates 
a shortage of trained minds 
in almost every sphere, so the 
policy of the universities has 
been to take every student 
they could, 

This raises two problems: 
® It is not easy to retain 
standards in the face of seri- 
ous overcrowding; 
® The effort necessary to 
deal with this problem tends 
to subtract both energy and 
money from the research 
program, 
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A different land... 


with your kind of people 


It is a land of striking contrasts: Surfing on world-famous 
beaches...exploring the marvels of the Great Barrier Reef.. 
strolling through the haunts of the koala, the platypus, the ands 
aroo, wild life uniquely Australian. You shop and go sightseeing 
in great metropolitan centers...thrill to the finest in horse racing 
‘live it up” at a smart resort on Australia’s gay Gold Coast. 


Plan a trip now and let your Travel Agent make the arrange- 
ments. Write us for literature and full details. 


AUSTRALIAN. NATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


153 Kearny St., Room 401 + San Francisco 





“Increase Variety 


Of Export Goods’ 


By Rt. Hon, JOHN McEWEN 
Australian Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for 

Trade 
There is a long history of 
close and cordial trade rela- 
tions between Australia’ and 

Canada. 


The first trade discussions 
between our two countries 
were held in 1905, only four 
yeats after Queen Victoria 
signed the Proclamation of 
Commonwealth which 
brought the Commonwealth 
into being. 

The formal trade agree- 
ment we concluded in 1925 
Was among the first negotiat- 


ed by: Australia on its own 
behalf, 

This early trade agreement 
has been superseded but the 
principle of reciprocal pref- 
erential tariff treatment be- 
tween the two countries then 
established has been main- 
tained to the present day, 

I feel it has made an im- 
portant contribution to the 
development of trade be- 
tween our two countries, 

Australia favors a multi- 
lateral trading policy with a 
minimum of government in- 
terference with the trading 
community. 

At the same time we 
strongly support co-operation 
between governments to en- 
sure stability and predicta- 
bility in international trade 
in basic bulk commodities 
and fair trading practices. 

As Canadian thinking is 
along similar lines, it is not 
surprising that both countries 
have played an active part in 
international moves to foster 
a multilateral and orderly 
development of world trade. 

When the first settlers ar- 
rived. in Australia in 1788 
Canada already had a long 
history. So it is not surpris- 
ing that the industrial de- 
velopment of Canada has 
been in advance of Austra- 
lia’s. 

This has been an impor- 
tant factor in the nature and 
scope of trade between the 
two countries, It could also 
be one important reason why 


McEWEN 


the balance of trade has so 
persistently favored Canada, 
though another reason for 
this could be geographical. 


Australia is relatively re- 
mote from Europe and the 
U. S, — the great trading 
centres of the world, 


To sell in the Canadian 
market Australia must meet 
competition from highly com- 
petitive and more favorably 
situated suppliers. Canada 
does not face the same disad- 
vantage in the Australian 
market. 

Over 50 years of trade the 
balance has been strongly 
Canada’s way. In the middle 
30s Australian imports from 
Canada averaged about $30 
million ‘compared with Aus- 
tralian exports to Canada ‘of 
$8 million. 

Over the four most recent 
trading years ended 1958-59, 
comparable figures are—im- 
ports from Canada $51 mil- 
lion; exports to Canada $27 
million. 

The balance jn Canada’s 
favor persists despite the 
depreciation of the pound in 
terms of dollars, 

Because of the importance 
of Australia’s postwar im- 
port restrictions on Cana- 
dian-Australian trade, let me 
explain why Australia had to 
maintain ¢hem. 


Australia had to find some 
means of keeping total im- 
ports from all sources, dollar 
and non-dollar, within a 
ceiling which we could afford 
in terms of the currency we 
could earn with our exports. 
This is why sueh great em- 
phasis has been placed in re- 
cent years on the need for 
an export drive by Australian 
businessmen, as well as for 
fair access to overseas Mar- 
kets. j 

As Canadians know, we 
also had to apply more strin- 
gent restrictions on imports 
from the dollar area, includ- 
ing Canada. 

This was due, not so much 
to Australia’s own balance of 
payments—altiough Austra- 
lia has a very lerge and per- 
sistent adverse balance of 
trade with the dollar area— 
but to Australia’s position in 
the sterling area. 

Since the war the sterling 
area has been short of dol- 
lars, and Australia had to 
join other sterling countries 
in restricting its use of them 
to more essential require- 
ments. 


The outlook for Canadian 
exporters to the Australian 
market is now much brighter. 

Earlier this year the Aus- 
tralian government. increased 
the import ceiling by $110 
million a year. Restrictions 
on dollar goods were also 
substantially eased, 

If our external exchange 
position continues to improve, 
further increases will be 
made in the ceiling. 

Since Aug, 1, 1959, more 
than 50% of imports have no 
longer been restricted—90% 
or more have been able to 
be imported from any source, 

Discrimination against dol- 
lar goods in the Australian 
market jis now practically 
limited to motor vehicles and 
timber. 

However, Canadian timber 
exporters have ample oppor- 
tunity to compete on the 
Australian market. In fact, 
almost 30% of our total im- 
ports of timber comes from 
Canada, averaging about $10 
million a year compared with 
$4.5 million prewar. 


Canadian exports to Aus- 
tralia have not only grown in 
volume but have broadened 
in scope over the years. The 
recent measures taken by the 
Australian government can 


be expected to accentuate this 
trend. 

Thirty years ago the five 
traditiona] Canadian exports 
to Australia (fish, motor ve- 
hicles, newsprint, machinery 
and timber), accounted for 
70% of Australia’s imports 
from Canada. 

Today, although these 
items have greatly increased, 
they account for less than 
60g, of imports from Can- 
ada. 

Only timber has increased 
its relative importance; fish 
has been reduced to a minor 
item, 

On the other hand many 
new Canadian export items 
have made their appearance, 
and some — like aluminum 
and asbestos — have become 
major items, 

On the Australian side. the 
picture is quite different. 

Four commodities (sugar, 
dried fruits, meat and wool) 
accounted for the bulk of our 
exports to Canada over the 
last 30 years. In the late 1920s 


' they accounted for 75% of 
. our exports to Canada. To- 


day they make up nearly 
. 


85%, 

Since so few commodities 
are so important it is vital to 
us that access to the Cana- 
dian market should be as free 
as possible. 

It also emphasizes the need 
for us to find new market 
opportunities for other prod- 
ucts, 

Because Canadian business 
methods are the same as ours, 
we appreciate fully the need 
for active trade promotion. 

We will shortly open a new 
Trade Commissioner post in 
Ottawa in addition to those 
in Mortreal and Vancouver. 

In March this year a trade 
mission of ‘Australian’ busi- 
nessmen visited Vancouver, 
and I have already announ- 
ced that a further trade mis- 
sion will visit Canada in 
1960. 

It will be on a more ambi- 
tious scale and will visit most 
major Canadian centres, 

Its leader will be an emin- 
ent Australian, well known in 
Canada, Prof. Sir Douglas 
Copland, who was Australian 
High Commissioner in Ot- 
tawa from 1953 to 1956. 

Australia is already a regu- 
lar exhibitor at the great 
Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion, held annually in To- 


ronto, 
. 
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Investment Rate Steady 


CANBERRA (Staff)—‘“The 
rate of development in Aus- 
tralia is pretty high.” 

So said the senior official, 
and no one will challenge 
him, 

But how high? 

Australian estimates are all 
over the place. 

There are some signs of the 
queer sort of snobbery about 
investment and rate of 
growth to which Canadians 
were much prone in the years 
up to 1956, 

In Canada it ‘is now less 
popular to exaggerate the 
proportion of national income 
going into new investment. 

Canadians know now that, 
in constant dollars, the per- 
centage of GNP going into 
new investment was never 
higher than 25.7% though it 
looked like 27.7% in the 
terms of inflated dollars. 

They also have a shrewd 


suspicion that this was too. 


high for their own good. 

Economists have never 
been able to estimate what 
may be the “right” propor- 
tion of national output to 
spend on new capital facili- 
ties. It varies too widely for 
different countries at differ- 
ent times. 

A broad concensus in re- 
cent years has been that 20% 
was a very respectable sign 
of a vigorous and growing 
economy, and that 25% 
would be a phenomenal, and 
possibly dangérous, rate, 

Experts have insisted, 
above all that steadiness .is 
as Jeeves said—‘of the es- 
sence.” Wide swings from 
year to year suggest insta- 
bility and, probably, inflation. 

In this light, the FP esti- 
mates of Australian resources 
devoted to capital investment 
in recent years are entirely 
reassuring 

They have been put on a 
basis which: makes them 


THAN URANIUM 


Victorian Gas 


more comparable with the 
Canadian figures. 
Two major changes have 


been made in the Australian 


official figures. 
® Changes in_ inventories 
have been excluded, 

The question we are out 
to answer is: How much of 
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the country’s output in a 
given year went into con- 
structing or acquiring new 
buildings or plant or equip- 
ment which will contribute to 
its output or its welfare in 
future years?” 

® Purchases of automobiles 
and station-wagons for per- 
sonal use have been deducted. 

If the purchase of a new 
family car is to count as part 
of the country’s addition to 
productive facilities, why not 
the refrigerator and the 
cooking-stove and the deep- 
freeze unit? 

For want of any better 
measurement we have ac-- 
cepted an arbitrary estimate 
that 30% of new passenger 
cars are for business use, and 
70% for personal use, 


This is the ratio suggested 
in the text of the Australian 
White Paper. It is also the 
ratio which the Canadian sta- 
tisticians used as a bench- 
mark in 1951, 


Almost certainly it over- 
states the business share of 
the new cars. Since 1951 the 
Canadian figure has been 
scaled down successively, un- 
til it is now well below 20%. 

The impressive thing about 
the Australian record is its 
steadiness, 


For the last eight years the 
ratio has not varied by as 
much as 1%, and it has never 
fallen below 19%. 


The fact that the Canadian 
percentages look higher does 
not necessarily mean that 
they are any more desirable. 

And the Australian record 
shown here is much more 
persuasive evidence of steady 
growth than any of the 25%, 
28% or 32% figures which 
have been bandied about in 
Australia, 


Public, Private 
Investment 


Austrolie 
Fiscal year 
(£A millions) % of GNP 

1948-49 404 14.5 
1949-50 558 16.3 
1950-51 783 15.0 
1951-52 ,027 20.0 
1952-53 965 19.7 
1953-54 ,038 19.2 
1954-55 ,160 19.5 
1955-56 252 19.7 
1956-57 281 19.2 
1957-58 ,367 20.0 
1958-59 


Canada 


Colendar year 
($C millions) 
1948 3,177 
1949 3,491 
1950 3,815 
1951 4,577 
1952 5,285 
1953 5,976 
1954 5,721 
1955 6,244 
1956 8,036 
1957 8,717 
1958 8,417 


% of GNP 
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The world’s largest individual, most easily worked coal deposits — and the revolutionary 
new Lurgi process — make a gigantic contribution te Victeria’s presperity 


Standing on 400 acres of land at Morwell, 
just over 100 miles from Melbourne, is the 
Lurgi Gasification Plant of the Gas and 
Fuel Corporation of Victoria. This plant, 
which is in the middle of the Latrobe Valley, 
taps Australia’s richest treasure house, the 
Victorian brown coal field, largest indi- 
vidual field in the world, with the most 
easily-won coal in the world. 

The plant supplies the Metropolitan area 
with gas through a 103-mile high-pressure 
underground pipeline. 


From brown-coal gas, synthetic materials 
can be produced in any desired quantities. 
The more common are ammonia, urea, 
methanol, oil and petro]. The Corporation 
is also evolving metallurgical coke and 
“hard char”, a new fuel With properties 
different from coke. 


all areas of Victoria beyond the gas mains. 


water-heating, refrigeration and room- 
warming. It is the universal fuel for cooking 
on a large scale in hotels, restaurants, 
clubs and industrial canteens, Gas heats 
large buildings like factories, offices, picture 
theatres, even churches. No job is too big 
for gas. In industry, more than 3000 
different processes using gas have been listed. 
Of the Corporation's total gas sales, more 
than 20% goes to commerce and industry. 
With an efficient source of heat to produce 
better goods more quickly and economi- 
cally, the community benefits by being 
able to purchase these goods more cheaply, 
With new houses being constracted daily, 
new industries establishing themselves and 
with present consumers expanding their 
usage of gas, it is comforting to know that 
there is no possibility of any Victorian gas 
shortage in the foreseeable future. This 
is ensured by two great factors — the 
world’s largest deposit of brown coal, and 
the Lurgi Plant of the Gas and Pudi 
Cesporation ef Victoria. 


“Heatane™” is propane gas, a product of 
petroleum refining. When bottled under 
pressure, it becomes a liquid. When pressure 
1s released, such as turning on a gas jet, the 
liquid becomes an efficient gas. 
*“Heatane’’is becoming known nation-wide. 
It is sold in Queensland, New South Wales, 
Victoria, Tasmania and part of South 
Australia. In addition, it is available in 
Fiji, and Australian expeditions have used 
“Heatane” in Antarctic explorations. 
With bulk storages of ““Heatane”, — refilled 
, as necessary from road tankers, — in- 
dustries, hospitals, hotels and restaurants 
in country areas can enjoy all the benefits 
of their own gas ‘supply. 


Bottled Gas revolutionizes 

rural life 

For some time now the Corporation has 
been providing “Heatane™ Bottled Gas to 


Gas and the community 


The Gas and Fuel Corporation is a basic 
factor in the life, health, progress and happi- 
mess of Victoria. Gas is the popular, eco- 
Bomically priced domestic fuel fer cooking, 
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GAS AND FUEL CORPORATION OF VICTORIA 


: 196 Flinders St., Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 





QUEENSLAND IS MAJOR STATE 


FOR OVERSEAS EARNINGS 
AND RAPID PROGRESS | 


Queensland, the most rich- 
ly endowed area of Australia | 
for natural resources, is em- | 
barking on its second 100) 
years of Statehood with a 
drive for new secondary in- 
dustries and expansion of | 
existing primary and extrac- 
tive fields. 


The resources of the north- 
ern State, with an area of| 
670,000: square miles and more 
than 3,000 miles of coastline, | 
are enormous. 


Queensland has one-quarter | 
of the nation’s usable land, its | 
best river system, an incalcul- 
able amount of minera!| 
wealth, the best dispersed | 
cities and towns, and wide- 
spread deposits of coal and 
raw. materials. 


The population of more 
than 1,400,000 is growing fast 
from natural increase and 
migration. 


It is already the home of 
the fourth largest sugar in- 
dustry in the world, with an- 
nual production of 1,370,000 
tons of sugar worth more 
than 135 million dollars. 


The great belts of natural 
grasslands carry 22 million 
sheep and more than 6 million 
beef cattle. 


As Australia’s leading cat- 
tle-producing State since 1880, 
Queensland contributes more 
than 70 per cent of the coun- | 
try’s beef exports. 


| 
j 
| 


| 


| 
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Great strides are being 
made in the expansion of 
these primary industries and 
the important grain growing | 
industry, with expenditure of 
millions of dollars on new 
technologies, clearing of land, 
aerial seeding and fertilising 
and water conservation. 


Apart from the great sugar, 
beef and wool industries, | 
Queensland’s wide variety of 
soil and climatic conditions 
enables it to grow cold wea-| 
ther fruit, pineapples, tobacco, | 
cotton and most other crops. | 


But the most dramatic ad-| 
vance in recent years has been | 
the introduction of new sec-| 
ondary industries in the pat- | 
tern of industrial expansion. 


These factors have helped 
this trend: Big deposits of all 
types of coal, including the 
Blair Athol open cut field with 
reserves of 200 million tons; 
a greatly improved transport 
system based on a 6,456 mile 
railway system and a series of 
deep water ports; and ade- 
quate thermal and hydro- 
electric power. 


Queensland ports discharg- 
ed and shipped more than two 
million tons of cargo last year. 
Recent improvements over | 
the chain of ports up the 
Pacific coast have ircluded 
deepening of berths and in-| 
stallation of bulk handling 
facilities. 


Electricity authorities are 
spending an average of 25 
million dollars a year to install 
more capacity. More than 
550,000 kilowatts installed | 
capacity includes the new} 


ADVERTISEMENT 


THIESS GROUP 


In Thi¢ss Bros. Ltd. Queensland has 
the biggest contracting grovp in 
Australia engaged on a string of major 
development works throughout the 
country. 

The firm was started by five broth- 
ers with one tractor only 25 years ago 
but is now engaged on dams, road- 
works, tunnels, earthmoving and other 
construction work for major Austra- 
lian industries 

It has nearly 40 million dollars 
worth. of work in hand and was the 
first Australian contractor to receive 
a major contract on the Snowy 


Tully Falls hydro-electric, with expansion of industry 

scheme in North Queensland. | and higher output from Mt. 
With the rapid postwar ex- isa Mines. 

pansion Queensland industrial 

production has increased to 

330 million dollars a year. 
Apart from industries asso- 


j 


\ciated with primary produc- 
| tion, 


recent additions have 
included: 


Cement works expansion 


| which has lifted production to 


450,000 tons a year with aim- 
ed capacity of 700,000 tons a 
year by 1961. 

Two paperboard and build- 
ing board plants costing 15 
million dollars in the Brisbane 
area. 

Major heavy engineering 
works by the English Electric 
and Commonwealth Engineer- 
ing companies. 

Numerous smaller branch 
plants by Australian and 
overseas firms. 

The State Premier (Mr. 
Frank Nicklin) says: “Until 
now the State’s wealth, which 
has given Queenslafders a 
standard of living comparable 
with the best in the world, 
has come almost solely from 
our primary industries. The 
secondary industries field is 
wide open. We invite overseas 
investors to enter. 


Queensland with is mineral, 


| foodstuffs and manufactured 


goods earns more overseas in- 
come for Australia than any 
other State in the Common- 
wealth. 

This 


F 
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| A general view of Mt. Isa Mines copper smelter, lead and zinc mill and minesite, 
volume is growing 


| treatment of 8,000 tons now being expanded to 14,400 tons a day, 


QUEENSLAND 


LAND OF OPPORTUNITY AND SUNSHINE 


EQUIVALENT 
DISTANCES 


mited deposits of 
[RON ORE 


Population .. . 1,385,000 persons 


Area ........670,500 sq. miles 
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5. SOUTH-EAST 
ROME METROPOLITAN 


Pop. 2 million 


HI RICH, WELL WATERED SOILS 


Wf, EXTENSIVE MINERAL DEPOSITS 


| with .ewnship in background. One of the world’s major mines, it has a daily ore | 


MAJOR BUILDER 


Mountains hydro-electric and irriga- 
tion scheme. 

It has completed major construction 
work for Mt. Isa Mines and Mary 
Kathleen Uranium and is expected to 
do much of the work on the 70 mil- 
lion dollar reconstruction of the 
Townsville-Mt. Isa railway line. 

Apart from construction activity 
Thiess Bros. is developing a majdr 
opencut coal mine at Kiange in Cen- 
tral Queensland and first shipments 
have been made to Japan. 

The shares are listed on Australian 
Stock Exchanges. 


: MAJOR WORLD MINE 


attract new industries to Queen 


In the period 60 new indus- 
tries worth more than 9 million 
dollars have begun operations. 

These comprise 27 major and 
33 smaller industries. 

The new companies, which 
include several world organisa- 
tions and range from motor 
vehicle assembly and heavy en- 
| gineering to consumer goods, 
| have already lifted factory em- 
| ployment by 5 per cent. 
| An industrial estate of 400 
| acres at Wacol, neur the capital 
| Brisbane, has been opened and 


| 
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| One of the most dramatic 
| moves~ in Queensland’s post- 
war industrial expansion has 
|been the development of the 
| world’s biggest maker of glass 
and metal louvre windows. 


From a wartime maker of 
black-out shades, Appleton In- 
| dustries Ltd. has become an ex-| 
| porter to 104 countries through- 
| out the world. 





The Company is the biggest 
| louvre seller in North America 
|and its products have been in- 
stalled in Emperor Haile Selas- | 
sie’s palace in Addis Ababa, | 
Ethiopia, and throughout Africa, 
Asia, Europe and South Amer- 
ica. 

Reversing the usual trend, the| 
company has set up factories in 


BARRIER REEF, FEATURE TOURIST ATTRACTION): 


With the attractions of un-;sorts on the islands of the, 
rivalled variety, the unique| Great Barrier Reef is the lux- | 
Great Barrier Reef and|ury Royal Hayman Hotel. 
superb sub-tropical climate, | 
Queensland is the tourist | 
State of Australia. 


Provision of luxury hotels 
and better transport is rapid-| 
ly making it more of a world | 
attraction. 


The advent of jet plane'| 
services across the Pacific has | 


The island ‘resorts, which 
have a mean year round tem- 
perature of 76 degrees, have 
full facilities for swimming, 
fishing, aquaplaning, skin div- | 
ing and coral inspection. 


Nearer the capital Bris- 
bane, with its air conditioned 





| hotels, there are hundreds of 

brought the Great Barrier|...’ 
Reef within a few days travel = of superb surfing 
of North America and luxury | °~*°"**: 
liners provide a more leisurely On the Gold Coast, only an 
alternative jourriey. | hour’s drive from Brisbane, a 
Natural attractions include | ©°#Stal strip 20 miles long has 
the colourful jungle country been developed into a colour- 
of the Atherton Tableland, |f¥! playground of luxury 
with its spectacular water-_| hotels, motels, apartment 
falls, crater lakes and tropical | houses, canals and restau- 

vegetation. | rants. 


From Cairns, which has an| With its tremendous vari- 
air-conditioned hotel, visitors | ety, Queensland offers big 
can travel 17 miles to Green| game hunting in the wild 
Island, where coral and fish | northern Gulf country, boat- 
can be seen from an under-/| ing, fishing and sightseeing. 
water glass observatory, the | 
only one in the Southern | nodern airliners,‘ air condi- 


Hemisphere. _ | tioned trains, road coaches or 
Among the numerous re-! launches. 


Transport is by the most 


The tourist industry, al- 
ready worth more than 12 
million dollars a year, is one 
of the fastest growing in the 
State. 

A new development in the 
expanding tourist trade is the 
boom in motels up the Queens- 


The sweep of surfing 
the capital, Brisbane. 


\land coast. 

Carapark Holdings Ltd., 
Australia’s biggest motel 
chain, has motels on the Gold 
Coast, Maryborough and Bris- 
bane and is building more to 


provide for the growing mo-| 


| toring tourist traffic. 


Mr. T. H. F. Spalding, chairmen and | 
managing director of Appleton Industries | 
Litd., world’s biggest louvre manvfac- | 
turers. 


Further information on 
Queensland may be obtained 
from the Australian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissiorier,}| 
Montreal, or from the Queens-| 
land Labour & Industry Minis- 
ter, Treasury Building, Queen/ 
Street, Brisbane. 


Publications include a 126) 
page illustrated booklet—“Land 
of Opportunity and Sunshine.” 
Obtainable from the Director, 
Secondary Industries Division, 
Department Labour and Indus- 
try, Treasury Building, Queen) 
|Street, Brisbane, Queensland. 
| Australia. 


Tourist information is avail- 


beaches on Gevendeni’s Gold Coast, only 50 miles fiom | able from the State Government 


Tourist Bureau, Brisbane. 
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STOCK 
EXCHANGE 
FACILITIES 


; 
| 


| 
| 


the leeding Exchenges in Australie, 
provides a wide ronge of up-to-the- 
minute services for buying and selling 
of el! Austration stocks and bonds. Over 

individual stocks ore officially 


listing requirements precede all listings. 


Morket fluctuations en other Exchanges 
ore quickly registered at the Brisbone 
Stock Exchange ond in the offices of 
Member ‘Firms, by a@ ticker system pro- 
vided by Reuters Economic Services. 
This net-work extends from Adeloide in 
South Australia, to Cairns in the far- 
north of Queensland. in terms of dis- 
tance—2,500 miles—this is one of the 
longest Stock Exchenge ‘‘hook-vps"’ in 
the World. 


Australian Componies issue Stock 
Certificates to all of their shareholders, 
including Overseas Shoreholders, Divi- 
dend cheques, generally posted half 
yearly, are ncegoticble by Oversees 
shoreholders in the form of currency 
from which the original capital invest- 
ment emanated. This means thet if 
Australian shares were bought with 
Canedion or United States dollars, divi- 
dend cheques would be payable in these 
fespective curtencies. 


Following the growth of Overseas In- 
vestment in Australia over the last few 
yeors, Broking Houses and Trading 
Bonks hove widened the range of their 
services. They have successfully reduced 
formalities to the borest ‘minimum so 
thet those who make investments in the 
Commonwealth will be o walking od- 
vertisement for Australion Industry, both 
now ond in the years te come. 


A number of Broking Houses hove 
produced some excellent publications for 
the benefit of Overseas Investors, setting 
ovt exactly how the Australien Ex- 
changes opercte, and describing the 
more important Industries and promin- 
ent growth Companies within those In- 
dustries. A Brisbane Broking House in 
publishing an attractive brechure of 
this nature recently, calculated thet the 
16 stocks specially recommended for 
Overseos clients had shown a 162% 
goin in capital valve in the period 
1954/59. This is an average of 32% 
per annum withouf teking dividends inte 
account. It is importont to realise that 
there is no capite!l gains tax in Aus- 
tralia. 


Most of the Commercial Banks have 
established subsidiary nominee com- 
panies which act for any person or 
corporatiag desiring to use their services 
for settlement or as nominee for Stock 
Exchange dealings. By this arrangement, 
the Nominee Company of the Bonk ef- 
fects settlements, collects all dividends, 
arranges to tcoke up new issues, collect 
bonus issues, or to sell rights, and re- 
mits the income to the beneficial owner 
in his country of domicile as required. 


Australian brokerage rotes and bonk- 
ing charges are a good deal less than 
either their Canadion orsUnited States 
counterpart. 


sland. 


this will be the first of its type 
in Australia. 

It is aimed at attracting com- 
panies which do not want to 
build their own factories, and it 
will be followed by other. es- 
tates. 

The Country-Liberal Gov- 
ernment’s moves to encourage| 
new industries have included: 

e An industry promotion dele-| 
gation led by the Deputy Pre- 
mier and Minister for Labour 
and Industry (Mr. K. J. Morris) | 
last year toured the United| 


WIDESPREAD LOUVRE MARKET 


London, and the West Indies. 


Under Englishman Mr. Tom} 
Spalding as chairman and chief} 
executive officer, the ‘company | 
has achieved such cost control | 
and production line efficiency} 
that it can undersell most local | 


| producers. 


In the process this public 
company of more than 1100 
shareholders has lifted employ- 
ment to 700 and this year will| 
net 450,000 doliars — an earn- 


|ing rate of more than 30 per 


cent to capital. 


| tons, 





OF WORLD INTEREST 


ing projects which rank in size 


‘Expansion of two major min 
with many others in the world 
Queenslan 


They are the massive copper 
and lead-zine ore bodies of Mt. 
Isa and the vast bauxite depos- 
its at Weipa. 

Mt. Isa is already Australia’s 
biggest mine with annual metal 
sales of 45 million dollars. 

A major expansion pro- 
gramme which has already cost 
more than 40 million dollars has 
lifted daily ore production to 
7,500 tons and work under way 
will increase production to 
14,000 tons a day within about 
four years. 


The company has now passed 
8,000 tons a day ore production. 

The unique deep Mt, Isa ore 
body has adjoining copper and 
lead~zinc lodes and emphasis 
can be switched according to 
metal prices. 

Mt. Isa Mines Ltd., which is 
53 per cent owned by the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. of 
New York, has completed an 
electrolytic copper refinery at 


Townsville on the coast with a) 


capacity of 40,000 tons a year 
and work is under way to in- 
crease this to 60,000 tons a year. 


The Queensland Government| 
is currently spending 22 million| 


dollars to strengthen the 800 
mile railway line between Mt. 
Isa and the port of Townsville 
to carry the increased produc- 
tion. 

Mt. Isa is one of the world’s 
major ore bodies with reserves 
estimated at as high as 200 mil- 
lions tons. It is also an ably- 
managed low cost producer with 
after-taxes profits of 9 million 
dollars in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 

In the 12 months to June 30 
Mt. Isa Mines increased ore pro- 
duction by 37% per cent to 
2,278,579 tons. 


Copper output was 41,945 
lead bullion 57,035 tons 
and zine concentrates 27,280 


tons. 
By pushing ahead expansion 


GOVERNMENT HELPS NEW INDUSTRIES 


| The Queensland State Government has engaged in a major programme in the last 214 years to! 


States, Canada, United Kingdom 


and Europe. This has been fol-| 


lowed by negotiations with more 
than 100 companies on plans to 
establish themselves in Queens- 
land. 


e Expanded Secondary Indus- 
tries and Developments sec- 
tions of the Government have 
made extensive surveys of nat- 
ural resources and facilities to 
provide information for firms 
considering investment or plant 
operations. 


e Industry leaders and the local | 


authorities which supply elec- 
tricity, water and services have 
been encouraged to form devel- 
opment associations to promote 
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is being pushed ahead in North 


despite difficulties in arid coun- 
try so far from its port Mt. Isa 
Mines has established a thriving 
town with full services for 
12,000 people and employment 
for more than 3,000. 

New projects now under way 
include a new shaft with as 

at a haulage capacity as any 

eep underground mine in the 
world, a 500 feet high concrete 
smelter stack and a 60 mega- 
watt powerhoise. 

At Weipa on Cape York Pe- 
|ninsula the discovery of huge 
| bauxite deposits in 1956 led to 
an agreement between the 
Queensland Government and 
the Commonwealth Aluminium 
Corporation for the company to 
develop the field. 

Comalco, which has already 
| spent about 3 million decllars 
| proving the field, is committed 
|to expenditure of a minimum 
100 million dollars in mining, 
port and alumina plant con- 
struction. 
| If it is decided to add an 
| aluminium smelter using hydro- 
|}electric power in New Guinea 
}or thermal power fuelled by 
|huge coal deposits at Blair 
| Athol in Central Queensland 
expenditure will rise to 400 
million dollars. 

Equal partners in Comalco 
;are mining giant Consolidated 
| Zine Corporation and the Brit- 
| ish Aluminium Co, now controle 
led by Reynolds Metals of 
| U.S.A, 


| 


i 
' 





Mr. G. R. Fischer, chairman and chief 
executive officer of Mt. Isa Mines Lid. 


The Weipa bauxite deposit 
was one of the attractions of 
British Aluminium when Rey- 
nolds Metals made its historie 
| take-over bid. 

Aluminium Laboratories Ltd, 
}a subsidiary of the Aluminium 
| Ltd of Canada, has extensive 
bauxite prospecting rights in 
the same area and has also 
proved deposits. 

The third major mining proj- 
}ect in North Queensland is the 
text-book operation in uranium 


| 


ro Mary Kathleen. 


In three years a company 


|major chemical 


new industries in their regions.| Controlled by the Rio Tinto 
Among the world companies| mining group established a 25 
which have recently come to| million dollar mine, township 
Queensland is the Willys Metor)} and uranium oxide treatment 
Corporations and an Australian) plant in isolated country near 
offshoot is assembling Jeeps) Mt, Isa. 
with “a 63 per cent Australian) Ore from a mountain of ura- 
content which will rise to 100) nium, found by a party of ama- 
per cent by the end of this year.|teur prospectors on a Sunday 
The Government has also as- | afternoon in 1954, is treated in 
sisted the Mt. Morgan Ltd. com-4 the modern plant and exported 
pany in interesting a number of | to the United Kingdom under a 
companies in| 100 million dollar contract. 
proposals for a 15 million dollar The eight members of the 
sulphate of ammonia factory in| prospecting party have shared 
Central Queensland, using py-|‘more than 2 million dollars in 
rites. }cash and shares for their find, 


a 





LARGEST and newest blast furnace in Awhtrelia inated 


a aaeidagie he oes prev ene renee 


operation at Port Kembla last 


June, has produced up to 2,480 short tons per day. 


F oreign Capital 


Dependence Increasing 


CANBERRA (Staff) — 
Australia’s dependence on 
foreign capital — stil] mostly 
British — is growing rapidly. 
But it is still fam lower than 
Canada’s. 


For the last three years 
Canada has been drawing on 
foreign resources for no less 
than 35% of its net capital 
formation. 

The comparable figure for 
Australia, over the three 
years, was 9%, 


But three years ago — that 
is, in the fiscal year 1956-57 
—Australia earned a surplus 
from the rest of the world. 
It was a substantial one, 


Foreign Resources 


Use of foreign resources in Australian development 


1, AUSTRALIAN INVESTMENT: 


Public spending on capite! works .. 


Gross private investment (per 
national income report) 
Deduct 
Depreciation allowances 
70% of purchase of passenger 
cors ... 


Total public and private investment . 


2. USE OF FOREIGN RESOURCES: 


Current account balance, except un 
distributed income (surplus 
deficit +) ... 


Retained earnings of foreign-owned 


companies 
Total foreign resources 


1956-57 1957-58 
£A millions 


460 482 520 


1958-59 


1,056 
—414 


—150 
974 


—131 143 153 


41 34 34 
—90 177 187 





Keeping WaryEye 
On Trade Deficit 


CANBERRA (Staff) — 
Australia does not yet at- 
tract enough foreign capital 
to be able to cover unlimited 
spending in other countries. 


Unless it changes its mind, 
it does not want to. 


Canada is the only country 
in the world that can go on, 
year in and year out, buying 
foreign goods and services 
and paying for little more 
than 80% of them, (That is 
about the current. state of 
Canada’s deficit. with the 
world.) 

The inrush of U. S., capital 
to buy up Canadian resources 
or finance Canadian develop- 
ment on a fixed interest basis 
is unique—probably unprece- 
dented in the world’s history. 


It enables Canada to keep 
on spending $1,000 million to 
$1,500 million-a year above 
what it can earn abroad, And 
instead of being treated like 
a debtor, Canada has its dol- 
lar pushed to a large prem- 
lum, 


Australia, not being in this 
position, and (according to 
what the authorities say 
now) not wanting to be, every 
development in the Aus- 
tralian economy has to be ex- 
amined as to its effect on the 
balance of payments. 

There is nothing strange 
about this. It is the common 
lot of nations, which, like in- 
dividuals, have to pay their 
way in the world. Even the 
U. S. is starting to 
about the same thing, 

Worry about the balance of 
payments—in the U, S., the 


Hardwood. 


worry 


U. K., France or Australia— 
means keeping a wary eye on 
the official reserves, 

At June 30, 1959, Australia 
had reserves of £516 million 
(about $1,135 million), of 
wiHich £71 million was con- 
sidered to be working bal- 
ances, and £445 million the 
central reserve, 

This is enough, obviously, 
to cover any deficit that mis- 
fortune might bring — until 
rerhedial measures could be 
taken. 


But it is not enough to 
stand even three years like 
1954-55, with the deficit run- 
ning at £142 million per year 
—not unless they were inter- 
rupted by a year like 1955-56 
when the reserves were in- 
creased by £212 million, 

A government with a mi- 
serly disposition is always apt 
to sit on its reserves, and 
take no risks until they have 
risen to what it considers a 
fool-proof point. 

Often this never happens 
and the refusal to take risks 
ends in stagnation, 

The present Australian 
government does not take 
that view, It means to use its 
reserves as a cushion, and to 
run some risks for the sake of 
expanding the economy, 

That’s why it has accepted 
an import bill of £850 million 
on goods alone for the pres- 
ent fiscal year, 

This is £50 million more 
than the limit it set last year, 
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Meeting the Bills 


How Australia and Canada meet their deficits on international transactions. 
latest yeor 


(July, 1958-June, 1959) 


; Australia 
External spending Come 10 2466655 - cece eee eecee £1,132 $7,824 
This exceeded external eornings by £153 $1,332 
Deficit os @ percentoge of external spending .... 13% 17% 
This was covered by: 
(Percentage of external spending) 
1. Long-term investment of foreign capitol! .. { ; 
2. Short-term capital movements, commercial | 10% 
“leads ond logs" and unaccounted for . i 
3. Government borrowingt and lending .. 
TOTAL CAPITAL 
REDUCTION IN RESERVES 


Conede 


*Less than 1% of external spending during period, 


tGovernment borrowing meons, for Australia, new loans overseas. 
old loans. 


and £57 million more than 
was actually spent, of payments which go under 
It has also ended discrim- the name of “invisibles.” 
ination between dollar goods In the last three fiscal 
and goods from anywhere years, Australia has actually 
else, except in certain com- earned more from its export 
modities amounting to about of goods than it spent on im- 


under control, but the variety 


10% of its imports. 

But taking an optimistic 
view of the year’s prespects, 
even at some slight risk to 
the reserves, is one thing, 

It is something different to 
launch the economy unpro- 
tected into the international 
maelstrom and let the bal- 
ance of payments look after 
itself — as Canada has been 
doing. 

The balance of payments 
will-have. to look a good deal 
more secure before Australia 
will take the risk of freeing 
foreign exchange: from all 
control. 

The most consistent drain 
on foreign exchange in these 
last years has not been the 
purchase of goods, which is 


ported goods. (That’s some- 
thing Canada has done only 
twice since 1950—handsome- 
ly in 1952 and by a mere $13 
million in 1954.) But Aus- 
tralia’s surplus on merchan- 
dise trade was not big enough 
to cover its deficit on invis- 
ibles except in 1956-57, and 
these invisibles are making 
up a growing proportion of 
total foreign spending. 

In the last two years they 


‘amounted to 30% of the total, 


Five years ago it was only 
25%. 

This is still lower than the 
Canadian proportion, which 
is now running about 32%. 

Much the biggest item in 
the invisible payments 
abroad is, for both countries, 


Cost of Foreign Capital 


(Australian fiscal years ending June 30. Conversion rate: £Al == $Cdn, 2.20) 


Lest five years 
(July, 1955-June, 1959) 
Australia Caneda 
£5,510 $37,400 

£600 $5,470 
W% 15% 


5% 12% 
3% 2% 
2% 1% 


10% 15% 
1% ° 


For Canoda, it meons net repayment of 


the cost of paying interest on 
foreign debt and dividends to 
foreign owners of their busi* 
nesses. And it is rising stead- 
ily. 

Both countries also collect 
some annual revenue on the 
property they own abroad. 

In both countries the an- 
nual service of foreign capital 
has increased by just over a 
quarter in the last five years 
after allowing for receipts. 

Canada,+ having received 
far more investment from 
abroad since the war, has to 
pay substantially more each 
year. At mid-year 1959 the 
Canadian payments amount- 
ed to $25.60 for each of the 
17 million men, women and 
children, 

Each of the 10.1 million 
Australians had a share of 
about $18.50, and the Aus- 
tralian debt was growing 
rapidly, 

The ponderous phrase “bal- 
ance of payments deficit on 
current account” — which is 
all too familiar both in Aus- 
tralia and Canada — means 
simply: -“Spending more 
money abroad than you can 
afford out of your current 
earnings abroad.” 

Both countries do it. 


($ Cdn. Millions) 
1956-57 


10% of its own capital for- 
mation. 

That lifts the three-year 
average for Australia consid- 


3. % OF FOREIGN RESOURCES ... 
Three-year average . 


The question is: How do 
they cover the gap? 
Most important for both 


se ie heat 1954-55 1955-56 1957-58 1958-59 


Annual interest and dividend 
payments, excluding undistributed 
profits, net of receipts: 


8 ‘ 
ay 1eids 
4. CANADA'S % USE (Calendar 


erably. (Canada hasn’t had 
such a surplus for 10 years 
except for*a minor freak in 
1952). 


Taking only the last two 
years, Australia’s dependence 
on foreign resources was 
twice as high. It amounted 
to 17.5% of its own contri- 
bution to new capital. 


Three years ago, when 
Canadians were still in some- 
thing of a fog about their de- 
pendence on U.S, investment 
(and were being encouraged 
in confusion by their govern- 
ment), FP shocked many of 
them (not least in official 
quarters) by revealing that 
33% of the new investment 
was drawn from abroad. 


No sooner was this figure 
confirmed by the official sta- 
tisticians than it rose still 
higher. By FP’s computation 
it reached 38% in 1957, then 
fell back to 35% last year. 


DBS gives an average of 
35% for the years 1956-58. 


When Australian figures are 
adapted to the same standard 
of measurement, they result 
in the percentages shown in 
the adjoining table. 


Public and private invest- 
ment has been adjusted, first, 
by taking out 70% of the new 
passenger car sales. But 
spending on inventories is 
still included for purposes of 
this calculation. 


On the other hand depreci- 
ation allowances have to be 
deducted to provide a net 
figure. A gross figure might 
be preferable ideally, but 
that would require a knowl- 
edge of the share of depreci- 
ation allowances which ac- 
ecrued to foreign -controlled 
firms. Such is not available 
from published figures. 


The Australian balance of 
payments have also’ been 
adjusted by @educting the re- 
tained earnings of foreign= 
controlled companies — 
though in this case they have 
to be added back. 


What this calculation shows 
is the margin by which total 
domestic savings fell short of 
total new investment in each 
country. 1 


But it does not follow that 
Australia — any more than 
Canada — used all its do- 
mestic savings for investment 
at home. Some of them may 
have been invested abroad in 
various forms. 

‘To the extent that this was 
done, the new capital devel- 
opments in Australia were 
financed by foreign money to 
a greater extent than shown 
here. 

In Canada, for example, 
the 35% use of foreign re- 
sources over the last three 
years allows for Canadian 


2 


Three-year average y 


savings which were not in- 
vested at home -but would 
have covered another 9% of 
domestic investment. 

If you make the calculation 
on this basis — in order to 
find out how much of the 
capital development in Can- 
ada was financed directly by 
Canadians — you find it was 
very much less than 65%. 

The official statisticians 
say it was only 56% Cana- 
dian-financed in the last 
three years, and 44% directly 
financed by capital from 
abroad. 


The most recent Australian 
figure of 17% would also rise 
if account were taken of all 
the capital invested abroad 
through government contri- 
butions or private 
tions. 


transac- 


FOREIGN CONTROL 


Official Australian figures 
give no estimate of total for- 
eign control over industry. 
They. show only the inflow of 
new capital in the last 10 
years, plus the accumulation 
of retained earnings in for- 
eign-controlled subsidiaries. 


But on this basis the stake 
of overseas investors in the 
Australian economy has 
grown since 1947 by far less 
than the foreign control over 
Canadian. business. 


On a per capita basjs, the 
non-resident. owned stake~in 
Australian subsidiaries in- 
creased by barely $170 (£77) 
for each Australian. The 
comparable figure for Canada 
is nearly $460. 


Direct investment is by no 
means the whole story. 


Both Australian and Cana- 
dian companies have some 
non-resident purchasers for 
their securities. They may 
issue bonds in other coun- 
tries. Short-term movements 
across the exchanges can be 
decisive for a country’s bal- 
ance of payments. 


In all these respects» the 
record emphasizes that ex- 
ternal capital still has only a 
minor role in Australia com- 
pared with Canada. 


CANADA'S STAKE 

Canadian investors made 
only a small contribution to 
Australia’s overseas capital in 
the post-war years, — 

A government loan of $15 
million was floated in Can- 
ada in 1955, and Canadians 
have an interest in several 
large Australian companies. 
But official figures are diffi- 
cult to reconcile completely. 

The Commonwealth Statis- 
ticion gives an estimate of 


: 


33% 38% 35% 
35% AS 


“paid up shares, debentures 
and other obligations of Aus- 
tralian companies” owed to 
Canada, His figure for June 
30, 1958 is £6.9 million, which 
at current exchange is just 
under $15 million. 


Information made available 
to FP in Ottawa puts the 
“book value” of Canadian 
private investments in Aus- 
tralia at $42 million at the 
end of 1958. 


The increase since 1947 is 
£3.4 million on the Australian 
calculation and $25 millions 


on the Canadian basis of 
“book value’’, 


But ' whichever 
take, Canadians never had 
the beneficial ownership of 
all this investment, The best 
available estimate is that 
about half the total repre- 
sented ownership by Cana- 
dians. The rest represented 
foreign holdings in nominally 
Canadian companies. 


basis you 


Since these estimates were 
made, Ford of U. S. has sub- 
stantially reduced the Cana- 
dian interest by buying back 
Canadian-held shares in Ford 
of Canada, which is the cor- 
porate parent of Ford. of 
Australia. 


GOVERNMENTS’ ROLES 


Most:of Australia’s govern- 
ment borrowing abroad is on 
the security of the federal 
government, though the 
states get most of the pro- 
ceeds. 


The Canadian situation is 
just the reverse. 


Canada’s federal govern- 
ment has been a net lender 
to other countries since the 
war. Payment of interest and 
repayment of capital now 
brings money into Canada 
each year. 

But the junior levels of 
government — provinces and 
municipalities — have fully 
made up for it. 


The Australian govern- 


ment’s foreign loans were re-. 


payable in foreign currencies 
-—- in New York, Toronto, 
London, Switzerland and to 
the International Bank. 


Many of Canada’s provin- 
cial and cipal loans: are 
payable in’ U.S. dollars. 

Counting in these deliber- 
ate borrowings abroad with 


foreign purchasers of . gov- 
ernment securities issued in 


Canada, Canada’s bonded ob- . 


ligation to foreign lenders is 
far larger than Australia’s. 
The .per capita burden at 
mid-1959 came to $304 for 
every Canadian and $185 for 
everv Australian. 


Woodpulp 


A triumph of scientific re- 
search made possible the rap- 
id development of the paper 
industry in Australia since 
the war. 

It was not until 1939 that 
Australian scientists discov- 
ered ways to produce pulp 
and paper from the native 
eucalypt hardwoods. 


Now, 460,000 tons out of 
the annual consumption of 
around 700,000 tons of paper 
and board are made locally. 
Most of the wood came from 
varieties of hardwood gums 
in Tasmania and Victoria, 
with about 10% from the 
plantations of imported soft- 
woods, as in South Australia. 

The principal kinds of pa- 
per not now made are maga- 
zine papers, and tissues. 


But both gaps are being 
filled. 

Associated Pulp and ’Paper 
Mills Ltd. is planning an ex- 
tension to its mill at Burnie, 
Tasmania, to meet the current 
demand for 35,000 tons of 
Magazine paper. 

Australian Paper Manufac- 
turers Ltd., in conjunction 
with Cellulose (Australia) 
Ltd., is beginning to produce 
tissue paper in South Austra- 
lia; and newcomers to the 
Australian paper industry are 
also entering this field. 

Bowaters, in conjinction 
with the Scott Paper Co., 
have announced plans for a 
$5 million plant on the out- 
skirts of Melbourne. They say 
it will be the first fully inte- 
grated paper manufacturing 
process in Australia. 

With further extensions 
planned by Australian 
Paper Manufacturers Ltd, to 
produce more paperboard and 
more wrapping paper, the 
only item not headed for in- 
creased domestic production 
is newsprint. 

Out of an annual] consump- 
tion of about 260,000 tons, 
Australia’s one newsprint 
mill at Boyer, Tasmania, 
produces about 83,000 tons, 

The rest is imported from 
Canada, U. K., New Zealand 
and Scandinavia. Canada’s 
share last year was 62,850 
tons, out of imports of 194,- 
000. 

U. K. shipped 60,500 tons, 
New Zealand, 40,000 tons, 
and Sweden 19,000 tons. 

Although there has been 
much discussion about in- 
creasing capacity at the Boyer 
mill, which is controlled by 
the newspaper publishers, 
nothing has come of it. 

The most rapid increase of 
sales is by N. Z’s new mill, 
owned by the Tasman Pulp 
and Paper Co. 


Australia 


Canada 


Per capita cost to each (based on 
annual population estimates) : 


Australia 


Conoda 


Y 
* 


Co 


$14.85 
$18.75 


$14.80 
$26.57 


$16.25 
$23.76 


ISBA 


CAPITAL CITY OF / 


countries is the foreign cap- 
ital which comes in for long- 
term investment. It may be 
direct investment in a con- 
trolled subsidiary, long-term 
lending on a bond, or simply 
the purchase of Australian or 
Canadian securities by non- 
residents, 


This beautiful, bustling city, Northernmost Capital 
in Australia is growing and growing — a healthy 
youngster. 100 years ago there was little here except 
bush and nomad aborigine hunters. 
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~ Brisbane has 


e TRANSPORT ° 


and 570,000 PEOPLE! 


¢ SPACE 
POWER * MARKETS 


Write to: Mr. J. JOHNSTONE, SECONDARY INDUSTRIES LIAISON OFFICER, 
CITY HALL, BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND 
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is backed 

by a bold, 
far-sighted 
program of 
electrical 
development 


Queensland today is well served with electric power. The people 
have power for their homes, their commerce, their industry. 
They have power, too, with which to welcome new settlers, 

new capital, new enterprises. 

An official policy of decentralisation has been made 

possible by the wide distribution of power resources throughout 
the State, resulting in an ever-increasing demand for 

electric power from many widely-separated, prosperous, 

and rapidly-growing centres. 

Six regional Authorities developing separate, but in some 

cases interconnected, sources of power serve large provincial 
centres and rural areas along one thousand miles of 

coastline from Brisbane to Cairns, while thirty-eight 
self-contained power stations supply electricity to Queensland's 
grazing and pastoral districts. 

The setting-up of a stable and ample electricity supply on this 
scale has been a heavy, unremitting task — and the end 

is not in sight. For Queensland now has entered a period of 
unprecedented progress which, over the next decade, will 
require the expenditure of 400 million dollars 

on further electrical development. 

Queensland’s constantly-growing, soundly-based electricity 
supply industry, therefore, is a major factor in the development 
of those great natural resources which are earning 
international renown for the State. 

With its own vigorous pattern of progress, the power 

supply industry, in particular, offers an outstanding field for - 
the investment of new capital. 


TULLY FALLS HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME. 
A principal source of electricity supply 
which, through an interconnected system, 
provides for the major portion of North 
Queensland's pawer needs. 


COPPER REFINERY, TOWNSVILLE. Opened 
recently, this 7 million dollar plant has a 
capacity of 40,000 tons per year. A 
3 million dollar extension will increase 
production to 100.000 tons by 1961. 


BULK SUGAR LOADING, MACKAY, 
Spectacular economies in handling Queens- 
land's sugar output have been achieved by 
bulk loading. Completed in 1957, the 
Mackay installation can load up to 
800 tons per hour. 


POWER HOUSE, BRISBANE. Bulimba “\B™ 
is one of the modern power stations which 
serve the highly industrialised and heavily 
— south-eastern corner of Queens- 


OPEN CUT MINING, MT. MORGAN. 
Situated near Rockhampton, the mine has 
been producing since 1882. To date, 
27,592,000 tons of ore have vyielded 
6,765,000 fine ounces of gold and 249,500 
tons of copper. 


TIMBER-GETTING, WIDE BAY DISTRICT. 
Massive stands of timber have long been 
a valuable source of income for this area. 
Reafforestation, together with modern 
methods of handling, assures the industry's 
future. 


Inserted by 

The State Electricity Commission of Queensland 
The Southern Electric Authority of Queensland 
The Cairns Regional Electricity Board 

The Townsville Regional Electricity Board 

The Mackay Regional Electricity Board 

The Capricornia Regional Electricity Board 

The Wide Bay-Burnett Regional Electricity Board 
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The Arts 
Big’ Export of Talent 


By SIR BERNARD HEINZE 


Director, the Sydney 
Conservatorium of Music 


For the first 100 or more 
years of its history the de- 
velopment of material re- 
sources left Australia little 
time for the cultivation of ‘the 
arts. 

The second stage of pio- 
neering began. toward the 
end sf the 19th century. 
At that time artists, and 
especially painters and writ- 
ers, began to explore and in- 
terpret the country which 
had been opened up, and at 
least pattially tamed, by suc- 
cessive waves of pioneers, 


But.these were mostly ten- 
tative beginnings, marked by 
individual] effort and the sup- 
port’of private benefactors. 
It ig the Jast.25 years that 
haveyseen the most striking 
advagices in *cultural activi- 
ties. 


In this period governments 
have, come to realize the im- 
portance of supporting, not 
only «Australia’s industries, 
but also those arts on which 
its status as a civilized nation 
must ultimately depend. 
® Some of the most spectac- 
ular developments have taken 
place in the field of music. 

With the establishment of 
the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission in 1932, musical 
activities, scattered and un- 
co-ordinated, began to be 
systematically organized. 

In 1924 regular concerts 
for schoolchildren were start- 
ed, and since that time aud- 
iencés for orchestral concerts 
have grown so rapidly that 
the commission, assisted by 
city councils and state gov- 
ernmeénts, now supports a 
permanent orchestra in each 
ef the six states. 

The year 1947 saw the 
establishment of youth con- 
certs, which” provide for 
young people between the 
ages of 18 and 25, and thus 
sustain that interest in music 
awakened by “the children’s 
concerts, 


The Musica Viva Society, 


founded in 1946 and support- 
ed by subscribers,’ sponsors 
chamber music concerts by 
visiting and resident groups. 

It is the ‘policy of the 
Elizabethan Theatre Trust, 
which was established in 
1954, to present not only 
drama, but also an annual 
season of opera. 

The largest and most sus- 
tained influence, on public 
taste has been felt in the field 
of musical education. 

With the formation of the 
Ormond chair of music in the 
Melbourne University, and 
the Elder chair in the Uni- 
versity of Adelaide in, the 
1890s serious education be- 
gan. 

The State Conservatorium 
of N.S.W., with its first di- 
rector, Henri Verbruggen, 
opened its doors to students 
during World War'l. Today 
it has, with its branch con- 
servatorium. in Newcastle, 
nearly 3,000 students. 

@ Until the establishment of 


theatrical 
following, and that an inter- 
est in the theatre will be pro- 


moted outside the main cities 
by country tours. 

This year the trust, in co- 
operation with the University 
of New South Wales and the 
A.B.C, opened the National 
Institute of Dramatic Art, 
which is housed in the uni- 
versity, and which provides 
a two-year diploma course in 
acting for selected students, 
who are drawn from all 
states of the Commonwealth. 
@ One of the most vigorous 
activities of Australian artis- 
tic life is painting. 

Painters are ahead of both 
writers and composers (of 
whom Australia has relative- 
ly few) in developing char- 
acteristic styles and schools. 

For some years competi- 

tions have been held for por- 
trait and landscape painting, 
and more recently the Blake 
Prize has been established as 
an annual award for the best 
paintings and sculptures on 
religious subjects. 
@ In literature Australia, like 
any young country, made 
tentative and imitative be- 
ginnings, If we have not yet 
produced a writer of great 
stature we are building up a 
body of literature which is 
neither merely derivative, 
nor, as so much early Aus- 
tralian writing was, merely 
logal, even parochial. 

Writers are now officially 
encouraged in their efforts by 
the Commonwealth Literary 
Fund, through which the 
Commonwealth government 
supports selected writers. 

Recently the government 
increased its grant to the 
fund from £12,000 to £20,009 
annually. 

As yet there is no chair of 
Australian literature in an) 
Australian university, but a 
private bequest has made 
possible the establishment of 
a course in Australian Litera- 
ture at the University of Mel- 
bourne. 

Perhaps the most important 
step in the encouragement of 
the arts in Australia at the 
academic level was the for- 
mation of the Humanities 
Research Council. 

After a genera] meeting 
held in 1958, the council is- 


SCHOOL CHILDREN at Jaggan State School, 500 mi. within the 


at Sydney Town Hall attract girls from 
Concerts cost about the price of a movie. 


sued a report in which were 
made many recommendations 
concerning the teaching of 
humanities in schools and 
universities. 

The council also dealt 
briefly with the position of 
the arts outside the univer- 
sities, and recommended that 
the Commonwealth govern- 
ment follow the example of 
the Canadian government, 
and appoint a committee of 
enquiry “to consider the pub- 
lic facilities provided in Aus- 
tralia for the encouragement 
of music, drama, literature 
and art”, 

The council has already 
been responsible for the pub- 
lication of books and mono- 
graphs of academic impor- 
tance, and issues a report on 
the various research projects 
being undertaken in univer- 
sities, and on publications by 
university teachers. 


While all these efforts to 
encourage music, theatre, art 
and literature. have already 
led to progress in these fields, 
a great deal remains to be 
done. 

Perhaps Australia’s great- 
est single problem is that, 
along with its primary prod- 
ucts, it exports talent. 


Too many young people, in 
particular those with theatri- 
cal and musical] talent, leave 
Australia to gain experience 
overseas, and do not return 
to uSe this experience in their 
own country. 


It is to be hoped that with 
the facilities now provided 
for regular employment by 
the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission, and for training 
by the Elizabethan Theatre 
Trust and the National Insti- 
tute of Dramatic Art we will 
be able to retain our own 
permanent groups of artists. 


An added incentive to re- 
main in Australia will be the 
completion of the Sydney 
Opera House, which, indeed, 
for many people, stands as an 
exeiting symbol] of our artis- 
tic development, Its adven- 
turous design. may well be 
regarded as a happy predic- 
tion of our future cultural 
prosperity. 


State-Run Schools 
In Tight Control 


By Prof. W. H. FREDERICK 
AuStralian education is 
basically in the British tyadi- 
tion. In recent years it has 
been much influenced by 
North American educational 
thought and practice. 

But in its most character- 
istic feature, the highly cen- 
tralized administration and 
control of.its government-run 
schools, it is in sharp contrast 
with both British and UV, S. 
systems. 

The administrative control 
is by each state, This system 
dates from a Victorian Act of 
1872, making education free, 
compulsory and secular, 

Other states -followed Vic- 
toria’s example, 

Since 1947, Queensland 
and N.S.W, have made some 
inroads on centralized admin- 
istration by setting up edu- 
cational districts with area or 
regional directors. 

The pattern varies slightly 
from state to state, but 
broadly the provision is for 
primary schools (5 to 11 or 13 
years), high schools, and 
technical schools. 

From the early days in each 
state, one-teacher primary 
schools were — successfully 
maintained in country dis- 
tricts, The policy is now to 
“consolidate” wherever popu- 
lation warrants it, using 
buses to bring pupils to a 
“pool” school strategically lo- 
cated. 

The needs of children in 
very remote districts have 
been long catered for by cor- 
respondence courses. and, 
since 1930, by educational 
broadcasts. 

Secondary schools, many of 
which are co-educational, 
tend to be academic or tech- 
nical in emphasis, 

On the whole the Atstra- 
lian tradition has been 
against screened entry though 
New South Wales, and to 
some extent other states, 
have always maintained a 
certain number of selective 
high schools, 

The statutory school-leav- 
ing age in four states is still 
only 14 years. But in N.S.W, 
it is 15 years and in Tas- 
mania 16 years. 

The states entered the field 
of secondary education after 
1900. 

Prior to this, secondary 
schools were conducted by 
the churches and by private 
individuals. ; 

With the rapid develop- 
ment of state secondary 
schools, many of the smaller 
independent schools went out 
of existence, but others, 
strong in their traditions, and 
in the loyalty of their alumni, 
prospered and.grew. 

The Roman Catholic church 
today maintains its own na- 
tionwide system of primary 
and secondary schools with 
enrolment of about 350,000 
children, or 1/5 of the total 
school enrolment for the 
Commonwealth. 

Most of the independent 
Protestant schools (generally 
called “grammar schools”. or 
“colleges”) have boarding 
establishments and retain a 
good many of the character- 
istics of the English boarding 
school. 

They are glad to accept 
pupils on government schol- 
arships, but, like the Roman 
Catholic schools, receive no 
direct government assistance, 
and must therefore charge 
fees. 


ics of Australia on 


the Palmerston Highway between Malanda and Millaa Millaa in North Queensland. 
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Fees tend to range between 
£35 and £55 per term for day 
boys and between £120 and 
£160 per term for boarders. 

Almost a third of all sec- 
ondary school children in 
Australia attend non-gov- 
ernment schools, The inde- 
pendent schools that are re- 
ferred to as “public” (in the 
English sense) enjoy very 
great prestige and have long 
waiting lists. 

Of eight-year-old Austra- 
lian children more than three 
quarters are in government 
schools but of 17-year-olds 
only about half are in gov- 
ernment schools. 


Largely owing to the frat- 
ernization of principals and 
teachers in conferences and 
on committees, relations be- 
tween government and non- 
government schools are of the 
friendliest. 


Each Australian state has 
its own system of public 
examinations, mostly con- 
trolled and supervised by 
boards acting for the uni- 
versities. . 

Matriculation requirements 
vary from state to state. 


The tendency for these re- 
quirements to dictate what is 
taught at lower levels in the 
secondary schools is still pre- 
sent, but a liberalization of 
curriculum has occurred in 
recent years as the number of 
pupils of non - university 
quality staying on longer at 
school has increased. 

At present, thought is be- 
ing given to possible changes 
in the system of examina- 
tions. 


How, without loss of stand- 
ards, to bring some sort of 
suecess within the reach of 
all remains a problem for 
Australia as for other coun- 
tries. 

New South Wales, Tas- 
mania and Victoria have each 
experimented with accredit- 
ing. The Victorian system, 
introduced in 1917, has ‘stead- 
ily expanded. “Approved” 
schools are grantéd the right 
to award certificates at Inter- 
mediate or Leaving standard 
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MANZ LINE 
JOINT SERVICE 


Regular sailings by fast modern cargo liners 
having limited passenger accommodation avail- 
able. Separate services are maintained from 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


to 


EAST COAST CANADIAN, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 
and MARITIME PORTS via EAST COAST U.S.A. 
ATLANTIC and GULF PORTS 


Separate services are also maintained between 


CANADIAN EAST COAST PORTS 


and 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


Information may be had in Canada and the U.S.A. from agents: 


MONTREAL AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND LINE 


410 St. Nicholas St., 
Montreal 1, Que. 


on the results of examinations 


internally conducted, 

For a time, prior to 1944, 
students from accredited 
schools were accepted by the 
University of Melbourne 
without external examina- 
tion. : 

The following educational 
problems confront Australia 
> as they confront_ many 
other countries: 
® How to provide enough 
accommodation: for the tidal 
wave of pupils moving on to 
the secondary schools. (20,000 
additional children must 
somehow be provided for in 
1960.) 

‘e How to recruit, qualify 
and train enough teachers to 


NORTON LILLY & CO. 


26 Beaver Street, 
New York 4, N.Y. 


reduce the size of classes, (In 
1958, 459% of classes in Vic- 
torian high schools had over 
40 pupils,. Many teachers in 
all states are untrained and 
inadequately qualified.) 

@ How to diseover, hold and 
educate to capacity the clev- 
erest pupils, (Only 4% of any 
age-bracket in Australia at- 
tend a University, For every 
one who attends there are 
probably at least two of equal 
merit who don’t.) 

®@ How to balance intellec- 
tual and social education, 
scholarship and experience. 

@ How to arrange for the 
continuance of general edu- 
cation as long as_ possible 
against .the pressures for 


FUNCH EDYE & CO. INC. 


25 Broadway, 
New York 4, N.Y. 


early vocational specializa- 


tion. 


@ How to meet the acceler- 
ating demand for guidance 
and counseling services in 
the schools. 
® How to arrive at reason- 
able agreement about educa- 
tional goals so that the pro- 
gram and procedures of 
schools can be determined 
with greater conviction, 
There is vitality in the 
schools, There is also evi- 
dence of the development of 
what Australia has hitherto 
lacked — a public conscience 
about education and increas- 
ing readiness on the part of 
citizens to identify them- 
selves with its purposes. 


THE BRISBANE ABATTO 


QUEENSLAND’S LARGEST MEATWORKS 


Daily Slaughtering 
capacity 
1,551 cattle 
4,736 sheep and lambs 
1,600 calves 
960 pigs 


Refrigerating capacity 


1,120,472 ov. ft. chilling 
407,716 cu. ft. freezing 


806,611 cu. ft. frozen 
storage 


2,334,799 cw. ft. TOTAL 


By Courtesy ‘Brisbane Telegraph"’ 


The Brisbane Akattoir was established as a Public Utility in 1931, under the con- 
trol of the Queensland Meat Industry Board. In its annual throughput of cattle, it 
ranks with the leading meatworks in the United States of America. 


DURING 1958/59, CATTLE TREATED AT THE BRISBANE ABATTOIR 
TOTALLED 330,340 HEAD — AN ALL-TIME AUSTRALIAN RECORD 


Total number of all classes of livestock treated during 1958/59 amounted to 
1,390,180 head. 


The Board provides for its many operators engaged in the Domestic, Export and 
Interstate trades the seryices of slaughtering, boning, chilling, freezing and storage. 


Of the total Beef and Veal exported from Australia (226,180 tons) to all destina- 
tions during 1958/59, 63.5% (or 142,611 tons) was exported from Queensland. Of 
the latter figure, 30.6% (or 43,572 tons) was exported from the Brisbane Abattoir on 
behalf of the Board's many operators. 


QUEENSLAND IS THE CHIEF EXPORTING STATE IN THE COMMONWEALTH FOR BEEF AND VEAL 


‘CABLES & TELEGRAMS 
ABATTOIR 
BRISBANE 


OFFICES: 
CANNON HILL, BRISBANE, E4 
QUEENSLAND. 
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Asian Influences Shape 
Modern Foreign 


By FREDERICK HOWARD 


Most nations evolve their 
foreign policies by necessity, 
not choice. Australia’s for- 
eign policy is a late growth, 
still not fully rounded; but 
certain to be shaped from 
now on by Asian rather than 
by Western European events. 


In the first 100 vears of 
white settlement in Australia, 
the supremacy of the British 
Navy allowed this community 
to ignore international affairs. 

There were brief flurries of 
concern in the 1850s, and 
later, over the possibility that 
Czarist Russia might look 
acquisitively toward the 
Southwest Pacific 

In 1883, a similar 
tiveness to the expansion of 
the German colonial empire 
led the Queensland govern- 
ment to annex that part of 
. New Guinea which is now the 
Australian territory of Papua. 

Queensland was one of 
what were then the six un- 
federated Australian colonies. 

The British government at 
first repudiated Queensland's 
planting of the Union Jack 
in New Guinea. But the 
strength of public feeling in 
Australia forced recognition 
of the act. It also gave im- 
petus to the movement for 
federation. 

When the Australian col- 
onies became a federation of 
six states in 1901, a Depart- 
ment of External Affairs was 
set up — the first department 
in any dominion government 
to bear this description. 

But it was yet too soon for 
a foreign policy. When they 
looked toward the Asian 
coastlines. to the north, 
Australians _ still 
comforting sight of gunboats 

- mostly British. 

The External Affairs De- 
partment disappeared as a 
separate entity in 1916. Al- 
though it was revived in 1921 
to handle business with tl 
League of Nations, its growth 
as the instrument of an ar- 
ticulate, national policy on 
foreign affairs was slow until 
the beginning of World War 
II, But the steps taken at that 
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Western Australia is the strat 


time pointed to the big change 
that was coming. 

Australia’s first diplomatic 
post in a foreign country was 
the legation set up in Wash- 
ington in 19°9, in charge of 
the present Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs. R. G. Casey. 
The second major foreign ap- 
pointment was to Japan, 
in 1940. 

From this moment onward, 
events sharpened and chang- 
ed the thinking of Australians 
on world affairs. All the fac- 
tors that are shaping today’s 
national policy can be traced 
to the experiences of 1941- 
48 

First among these was the 
eclipse of British naval power 
in South-East Asia when the 
Japanese sank the warships 
“Renown” and “Prince of 
Wales” off the Malayan coast. 

It was a few days after 
this, and before the fall of 
Singapore confirmed the end- 
ing of an imperial era, that 
the Australian prime min- 
ister, the late John Curtin, 
appealed for U.S. aid in 
words suggesting an abrupt 
switch in Commonwealth re- 
Jationships. 

“I make it quite clear,” he 
declared. “that Australia 
looks to America, free of any 
pangs as to our traditional 
links of kinship with the 
United Kingdom. We know 
the problems that the United 
Kingdom faces But we 
that Australia 
can go and Britain still hold 
therefore deter- 
mined that Australia shall not 
go, and we shall exert all our 
energies toward a shaping of 

plan, with the United 
its keystone, which 
| give to our country some 
confidence of being 
until the 
swings 


know too, 


We are 
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battle 
enem\ 
Those who read this as 
notice of a clean break 
Britain e, of 
wrong. 

Ties of kinship have since 
reasserted much of their old 
strength. Bur not all. The 
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horizon toward Asia, as Aus- 
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tralians see it, is no longer 
pleasantly tinged with the 
smoke of European gunboats 
— mostly British, 

John Curtin’s phrase — 
“the shaping of a plan, with 
the United States as its key- 
stone’ — gives the essence 
of Australia’s postwar foreign 
policy. 

This policy has not pro- 
duced an association in de- 
fence similar to that between 
Canada and the U.S/ The 
U.S. has retained no forces 
in any of the bases set up in 
Australia and New Guinea 
during World War II. 

There was a moment, early 
in the peace, when they 
showed interest in holding the 
big fleet harbor and air fields 
on Manus Island, off the New 
Guinea coast. But while the 
Australian Labor government 
of the time raised questions 
of reciprocal rights at U.S. 
bases, Washington revised its 
plans for the Southwest Pa- 
cific. 

Since then, Australia has 
developed links with the U.S. 
through military support for 
U.N. action in Korea, through 
regional security pacts and — 
less enthusiastically—through 
endorsement of the U.S. line 
of non-recognition of the 
Communist regime in China. 

The first of the regional 
pacts was ANZUS — Austra- 
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lia, New Zealand, U.S. — 
designed in 1951 to allay 
Australian criticism of what 
was then regarded as too 
“soft” a peace treaty with 
Japan. 

ANZUS commits its mem- 
ber ,to nothing more than 
“consultation” if any of them 
is threatened by aggression. 

The ‘second pact, SEATO, 
is an embryonic NATO in 
which the U.S. the U.K, 
France, Australia and New 
Zealand are ranged with 
three Asian countries — 
Philippines, Thailand, and 
Pakistan — to resist Com- 
munist aggression or infiltra- 
tion in South-East Asia. 

Apart from these moves to 
strengthen familiar ties, Aus- 
tralian foreign policy has 
made bids for new friendships 
in Asia, 

Australia supported the 
claims of Indonesians in their 
struggle against Dutch rule, 
in 1946-48. But the gratified 
response of the Indonesians 
ebbed when it later appeared 
that Australia would oppose 
the inclusion of Dutch New 
Guinea in the Indonesian Re- 
public. 

Canberra’s official explana- 
tion is that the primitive 
village communities in the 
adjoining Dutch and Austra- 
lian territories in New Guinea 
should be administered as 
trustee areas until they are 
ready for self-determination. 
But in Jakarta this is seen as 
a flimsy, inconsistent argu- 
ment. 

Australians are increasing- 
ly aware that their preference 
for the Dutch as neighboring 
administrators in New 
Guinea, and their ‘barriers 
against non-European migra- 
tion to Australia, are resented 
in Asia. 

Their foreign policy now 
makes a considerable effort to 
reduce this resentment. 

The Immigration Act is 
being more and more inter- 
preted with discretion, 
mitting a trickle of 
Asians with the 
the means to enter. 

Aid for Asia through the 
Colombo Plan is generally 
approved, particularly when 
it offers technical training to 
Asians in Australia. External 
Affairs Minister Casey de- 
votes an afpreciable amount 
of his time to rounds of Asian 
calls to keep new friendships 
in repair. 
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egic export location for markets in South-East 


Asia (1,500,000,000 people within 5,000 miles), Africa, Europe—2,000 miles nearer 
than Australia’s Eastern States. There are good factory sites, adequate services, 
investment incentives for new industry, in an expanding economy. 


Premier's Department, Perth, West ue, 
Australian Trade Commissioners, Mi 
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CATTLE being driven across Ama Plains near Broome, 1,374 mi. from Perth on the far 
northwest coast. Broome is best known for the pearl fishing industry of which it is the 


centre. 


Research Aids Farmers 


By DR. F. W. G. WHITE 
Chairman, Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization 

Australia’s national scien- 
tific research body has a great 
deal in common with its sister 
organization, the National 
Research Council in Canada, 
but there are some important 
differences. 

The histories of the two 
organizations show striking 
parallels. 

The N.R.C. commenced re- 
search on its own account in 
1924, although, it had oper- 
ated as an integrating and 
fund disbursing body for 
some years previously. 

Thé Commonwealth Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research 
Organization, then called the 
Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, was 
founded shortly afterward in 
1926. Both bodies grew stead- 
ily in size and stature before 
the war, and have expanded 
more rapidly since the war. 

The interests of the two 


organizations are by no means 
identical. C.S.I.R.O. spreads 
its interest over the whole 
field of natural sciences, cov- 
ering the activities of both 
primary and secondary in- 
dustries, but eschewing medi- 
cal research and atomic ener- 
gy research. 

Among C.S.LR.O.’s major 
activities are the study of 
animal and plant problems, 
fisheries and wildlife, 
all of which, in Canada, are 
the responsibility of bodies 
side the N.R.C. (The 
N.R.C, does, however, make 
grants and award fellowships 
for medical research.) 

C.S.1.R.0O., in its first dec- 
ade, concentrated almost en- 
tirely on agricultural re- 
search, 

The first three divisions 
founded were those of plant 
animal health and 
production and entomology. 
Some notable successes were 
achieved, particularly in the 
treatment of serious diseases 
of livestock. 
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industry, 
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The division of forest prod- 
ucts showed that Australian 
native timbers could be used 
for many different purposes, 
including papermaking. The 
foundations were laid for the 
processes used by the big 
paper-making firms now op- 
erating in Australia. 

Agricultural research con- 
tinues, and is likely to con- 
tinue to absorb a major part 
of the national scientific ef- 
fort. 

Increasing attention has 
been given to irrigation prob- 
lems, since increased amounts 
of irrigation water are be- 
coming available as the 
Snowy Mountains scheme 
progresses. 

In both the plant and ani- 
mal fields, the attention of 
scientists is turning toward 
the sparsely populated areas 
in the tropical north of Aus- 
tralia. Postwar research has 
opened the way for revolu- 
tionary changes in land use 
in the north which could add 
millions of dollars annually 
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to the national income, chief- 
ly from cattle, vegetable oils, 
and rice. 


As Australia is¢hronically 
short of water, means of 
making more water available 
for agriculture are under in- 
tensive study.’ Australia is a 
world leader in research into 
rainmaking by cloud seeding 
techniques. Another field of 
intense study, in which 
promising results have been 
achieved, is the restriction of . 
evaporation of water from 
dams and reservoirs, by the 
use of surface films, 


Research into pure and ap- 
plied physics and chemistry 
is carried out at two major 
establishments, the national 
standards laboratory in Syd- 
ney, and the chemical re- 
search laboratories in’ Mel- 
bourne, each housing a group 
of three major divisions, ~ 


The N.R.C. and C.S.LR.O, 
each have approximately the 
same net annual revenue, of 
the order of $20 million. But, 
whereas the N.R.C. uses a 
great deal of its funds for 
grants-in-aid to universities 
and for other purposes, near- 
ly all of C.S.1.R.0.’s funds are 
devoted to its own research, 
the universities getting their 
research funds from. other 
sources. 


As a result, C.S.LR.O., is a 
considerably larger organiza- 
tion, with a total staff of 
4,000, compared with the 
N.R.C. staff of 2,400. 
C.S.LR.O. does not have any- 
thing like the N.R.C.’s post- 
doctorate fellowship scheme, 
but does award 60 scholar- 
ships a year to allow gradu- 
ates to proceeds to research 
degrees in Australian and 
overseas universities. 

C.S.1L.R.O, gives limited fi- 
nancial assistance to indus- 
trial research associations and 
makes only a few minor 
grants-in-aid to the univer- 
sities. 


C.S.LR.0. is more widely 
dispersed than the N.R.C., 
both in scientific interest and 
geographical location. The 
organization has major la- 
boratories in five big cities, 
and smaller establishments in 
a dozen cities and country 
centres. At the present time it 
maintains a steady, healthy 
growth rate, and it seems 
likely to play an increasingly 
important part in the econ- 
omy of Australia for a long 
time to come. 
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MURRAY RIVER, border of Victoria and New South Wales for most of its length, has 
been harnessed for irrigation and hydro power at the Hume Dam near Albury, Victoria. 
Here, a new settler attends his vines at Coomealla. 


Immigration 


lready PaysDividends 


By HON, A. R, DOWNER 
Australian Minister for 
Immigration 

Since World War II, Aus- 
tralia has developed faster 
than at any time in its history 
and that vast expansion is 
continuing. 

The government has decid- 
ed that for long-range plan- 
ning purposes, our aim 
should be a population in- 
crease from migration at the 
rate of 1% of the pqpulation 
each year, 

That is the broad aim. It is 
subject only to the qualifica- 
tion that the yearly programs 
must be geared realistically 
to the capacity of industry to 
employ the newcomers and 
the country’s ability to house 
them, 

On this basis, the intake for 
each of the past three years 
was held at 115,000, perman- 
ent arrivals. But in the pres- 
ent financial year the pro- 
gram is to recruit 125,000, 

Assisted passages will be 
given to 65,000 and the re- 
mainder will pay their own 
fares. 

Australia draws her mi- 
grants principally from: the 
U. K., the Netherlands, West- 
ern Germany, Italy, Scandin- 
avian countries, Greece and 
Austria, where full time mi- 
gration offices and selection 
teams operate. 

A variety of assisted pass- 
age schemes apply by agree- 
ments negotiated between the 
respective governments and 
in association with the Inter- 
governmental Committée for 
European Migration, of which 


the work force 
> 


Australia is a member 

The program of migration 

determined at the begin- 
ning of each financial] year. 

We do not pluck a number 
out of the air, throw wide 
the gates, and hope for the 
best. The program is related 
very closely to actual absorp- 
tive capacity, 

With a war-caused housing 
shortage, the government has 
provided hostels and migrant 
accommodation centres. to 
provide initial shelter with 
full board until the newcom- 
ers can find their own private 
housing. 

The emphasis throughout 
is upon planning, reception, 
and after care, and our 1.5 
million newcomers have set- 
tled in with remarkable 
smoothness. 

The overwhelming major- 
ity of the 750,000 increase in 
since 1947 
have been migrants. 

Between 1946 and_ 1958, 
29.2% of all male workers 
were skilled tradesmen: it 
was less than 21% before the 
migrant influx, 

In 1957-58, approximately 
seven out of every 10 immi- 
grant workers were skilled 
or semi-skilled. 

At least a 
new houses, flats, 
hospitals, factories, schools 
and shops in Australia have 
been, and are being built by 
the 50,717 skilled building 
tradesmen who have arrived 
since the war. 

They include 2,836 fore- 
men, 23,725 carpenters, 9,789 
bricklayers, 8,262 painters, 


third of the 


offices, 


1496 plasterers, 3,647 
plumbers, 186 glaziers, and 
776 others, not including 
electricians, 

Migrants have _ provided 
35% of the labor on. electric 
power supply. 

In steel, migration has pro- 
vided 73% of the postwar in- 
crease in workers. 

In the motor vehicle indus- 
try at least 40% of the work- 
ers are migrants —. nearly 
65% at General Motors Hold- 
ens plant at Fishermen’s 
Bend, Victoria, and 50% at 
its works at Woodville, South 
Australia. 

In rail and air transport, 
68% of the additional post- 
war workers are migrants, 

We have sought as many 
rural workers as possible, and 
have brought in 86,000 since 
January, 1949. 

In 1957-58, 2,507 arrived 
with a background of train- 
ing in dairying, beef cattle, 
wheat, wool, sheep, sugar, 
fruit, vegetables, production 
timber-getting, fishing and 
other rural work. 

Strengthened by the larger 
population. and by the in- 
creased production since the 
war, Australia now repre- 
sents a far stronger nation of 
the free world in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. 

It is also a more attractive 
place for overseas capital and 
overseas loans, 

Already Australia is reap- 
ing dividends in accelerated 
national development, richer 
material production, and in- 
creased potential for future 
security and prosperity. 


Post-War Immigration 
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Australia Sold 


On Immigration 


In the immediate post-war 
years the Labor Government 
did something for Australia 
which it might not have been 
possible for anybody else to 
do. 

It sold the Australian 
people on the need for éxten- 
sive immigration. 

The responsible minister 
was Arthur Calwell. He be- 
queathed to Australia, when 
the Menzies Government 
came to power in 1949, an 
immigration program which 
commands general public 
support and still continues on 
the lines which he laid down. 

Seventy percent of the 
new immigrant workers since 
World War II have been 
skilled tradesmen, and they 
have settled into jobs with 
hardly any ructions. 

The record of disputes with 
local trade unions, or nation- 
al unions for that mutter, is 
quite as good as in Canada. 

In both countries profes- 
sional associations 
erected more barriers 
trade unions. 

The total 


have 
than 


intake of mi- 


grants to Australia between 


October, 1945, and October, 
1959, is nearly a million and 
a half, 

Less than half of them — 
about 48% — were from the 
U. K. Nearly 200,000 were 
from Italy and more than 
100,000 from Holland. The-re- 
mainder came from the same 
wide selection of European 
countries as Canada’s immi- 
grants. 

Just over 52% of all arri- 
vals had “assisted passages’’. 
This proposition was the same 
for the British and the Euro- 
peans. 

They say that the hydro 
project in the Snowy Moun- 
tains would have been quite 
impossible without the Euro- 
pean immigrants. 

The large inflow to the 
cities strained the housing 
resources but then it supplied 
35% of the labor for house- 
building. 

Almost three-quarters of 
the increase in the Australian 
labor force since the war has 
consisted of New Australians. 

In general the impact of 
the European immigrants on 
Australia has been very much 
the same as in Canada. 

Little cafes are appearing? 
of a kind that were not there 
before. New entertainments 
are getting patronage. 

In every state and every 
city the immigrants are hav- 
ing their influence — and 
making possible the expan- 
sion which Australia is en- 
joying. It is manpower, not 
capital, say the authorities, 
which is the real limiting fac- 
tor. 

Since the war the Austra- 
lian population has increased 
by about 33%, compared with 
an increase of over 40% in 
Canada. 

The difference is due to the 
natural increase. It has been 
high in Canada, while Aus- 
tralian birth rates have been 
lower. 

Consequently immigration 
has been even more impor- 
tant to Australia. The natural 
increase over the post - war 
years has averaged around 
1.4% per year. Net immigra- 
tion, as calculated by the 
Commonwealth Statistician, 
has been around the 1% 
mark, 

But there is an element of 
considerable uncertainty in 
the estimates of emigration 
which makes comparison 
with Canada very difficult. 

The Canadian statisticians 
refuse to give anything but 
a very tentative estimate of 
the annual emigration from 
Canada, and they base it on 
immigration figures from the 
U. S.-and the U. K. 

The Australian practice is 
to count the departures from 
Australia, and try to distin- 
guish between the "perman- 
ent departures” and the 
“short-term departures”. 

It appears by no means 
safe to assume that the Aus- 
tralian official’ figures are 
comparable with Canadian 


‘estimates. 


The most basic difference 
between Australian and 
Canadian immigration policy 
since the war has been in the 
degree of assistance given by 
the governments. 

It has been the habit in 
Ottawa to decry the amount 
of assistance given to immi- 
grants under the Australian 
arrangements. 

A British migrant — and 
in many cases Europeans too 
— can get the fare paid out 
to Australia for his whole 
family by putting down only 
£10 each for himself and his 


wife. He can, if he wants to, 
live in a government hostel 
at very cheap rates for at 
least two years and he can 
pretty well expect to be 
found a job. 


“Mollycoddling”, Canadian 
officials and governments 
have said. “That’s not the 
way to make hardy and en- 
terprising immigrants.” 

The hostel question is a 
vexed and controversial one. 

But there doesn’t seem to 
be any fundamental differ- 
ence in doctrine or theory be- 
tween the Australian ap- 
proach and the Canadian one. 

It’s a matter of practical 
needs, And the simple fact is 
that, when a family moves 
10,000 mi. to a new country 
it is up against a very differ- 
ent proposition from the 
family which merely hops 
across the Atlantic. 

The advantage Canada en- 
joys in being so much nearer 
the preferred countries of 
emigration — in U. K. and 
Europe — is greatly envied 
nere. 

There is a measure of ri- 
valry between us in our at- 
tempts to attract the most 
suitable emigrants, Canada’s 
relative nearness gives us a 
head start. Australia has been 
trying — not unsuccessfully 

to make up for it. 

Only last month, Immigra- 
tion Minister Downer warn- 
ed the House of Representa- 
tives of two new difficulties 
to be faced in trying to meet 
the immigration target for the 
present year. 

The government has set out 
to bring in 125,000 people in 
the fiscal year from July to 
the end of next June. This is 
higher than last year’s 116,- 
000 and.well over the 1% of 
population per year which 
has been set as the general 
long-term goal. 

The two difficulties Mr. 
Downer mentioned were: 

@ The increase in prosperity 
in the U. K. and Europe. 
@ The fact that Canada has 
again entered the market. 
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Migrant Hostel 
Practical, Not Ideal 


In one of the outer suburbs 
of Melbourne, the Americans 
built a wartime camp of Nis- 
sen huts, It is now known as 
the Nunawading Migrant 
Hostel. 

It is not an attractive place 
but it is an extraordinarily 
happy one. That, in one way, 
is the problem. 


Altogether the Common- 
wealth government runs 30 of 
these hostels in five of the 
states. There are 15 in New 
South Wales, nine in Victoria, 
three in South Australia, and 
one each in Western Austra- 
lia, Queensland and the Capi- 
tal Territory (Canberra). 


Nowadays the government 
is gently but firmly insisting 
on putting a term to the stay 
of the immigrants in hostels, 

The idea of turning people 
into permanent hostel-dwel- 
lers is one of the things which 
has made Canadian authori- 
ties so rigid in opposition to 
any kind of hostel set-up. 


It can happen. It is a prob- 
lem. This the Australian 
authorities admit. But after 
all their experience it does 
not bulk as an overwhelming. 
ly large problem, 


The manager of Nunawad- 
ing didn’t minimize it but he 
kept on pointing out that he 
has never had more than a 
tiny minority of. “stickers”, 
who won't leave. 

The attractions of the hos- 


tel for most immigrants seem 
to be twofold. 


It can become — in the 
right hands, and with the 
right kind of people — a very 
cheerful, merry community. 
For those who like that sort 
of thing, it must have some of 
the appeal of the Butlin Holi- 
day Camps in U, K. 

All this appeals to some 


people. It must repel many 
others. 


But it is 


rooms, 


inescapable. Two 
with thin partitions 
that transmit all the sounds 
from the neighbors, are the 


allowance for a family—with 
an extra room, at the discre- 
tion of the manager, if the 
children are of different sex- 
es and sufficiently advanced 
age. 


A man can keep his family 
— a wife and two children 
— for about £11 a week. 
The minimum basic wage, set 
by law under Commonwealth 
awards, is £14-3-0 in Syd- 
ney, £13-15-0 in Melbourne. 
But nobody gets the basic 
minimum, Even the most un- 
skilled trades have got a 
“margin” for something. 


Tne real ace for the hostel- 
dwellers is the provision of 
free day care for all the child- 
ren. Those of school age at- 
tend classes in the place. And 
pre-school ages have a nur- 
sery school supervised by 
qualified people, and by all 
accounts very well run. 

Mother will never be so 
free, once she has to run a 
house of her own. Nearly all 
the mothers take advantage 
of this and go to work. 


Thus, with two incomes 
coming in, the hostel fees be- 
come moderate and a couple 
can save more than they ever 
will again while their family 
is growing up. 

An Englishwoman of sev- 
eral years stay in Australia 
now runs the linen and 
housekeeping for Nunawad- 
ing. She lived there for more 
than two years with her 
family when she first got to 
Australia. Now she has a 
home of her own. She’s been 
through it all. 


Her advice to the newcom- 
ers, is to take full advantage 
of the whole two years, which 
is now the permitted limit of 
hostel stay. 


She said: 

“I don’t like to see the 
young families moving out 
before that, to set up house 
when they haye got so little 
saved. I advise them both to 
keep working for as long as 
they can while their children 


are looked after in the hostel. 
Then they’ve got-enough to 
get a decent house, and they 


have got something behind 
them.” 


This may not have been 
the idea when the hostel 
regulations were laid down 
but obviously it is the way a 
good many young couples get 
themselves established in 
Australia. 


The Australians treat the 
whole business as one of 
practical choice, between 
mixed goods and mixed evils. 


Primarily the Australians 
were, in effect, bound to pro- 
vide accommodation for their 
post-war immigrants, if they 
were going to bring them ‘in 
at all. 


This was partly because of 
the much greater distance, 
with the economic necessity 
of a long sea voyage, rather 
than a quick air trip. 


The plan, which works well 
in Canada, of urging the 
breadwinner to come out 
alone first, is impracticable in 
these conditions. Men don’t 
ordinarily take a six weeks’ 
voyage into the unknown, 
with another six weeks’ to get 
back if things don’t work out, 
leaving their families to fol- 
low on the chance that all 
goes well. 

And the housing situation 
— in the earlier years more 
than now — was so tight that 
you couldn't throw immi- 
grants in such. numbers onto 
the market to fend for them 
selves. 

Even now many of them 
acquire houses only by build- 
ing them with their own 
hands. 

In the circumstances, the 
plan works. Nobody pretends 
it is ideal, But it has brought 
Australia the immigrants it 
needed and probably as large 
a proportion of them have 
settled happily into Austra- 
lian life — through hostels — 
as the New Canadians have— 
without hostels. 
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Developing the Nort 


$y DR. H. G. RAGGATT, 
C.B.E. 

Secretary, Australian 
Department of National 
Development 
The history of mineral dis- 
covery in Australia shows 

several distinct phases. 

In the latter half of the 
19th century discoveries of 
major importance followed 
fast upon one another: 

@ Gold in the eastern states 
from 1851 onward. 


economy, the mineral indus- 
try. has experienced a period 
of almost continuous growth. 
' The volume of output has 
continuously increased, from 
an index of 97 in 1948 to 159 
in 1958, 

The output of the mineral 
industry comprises approxi- 
mately 3% of the total out- 
put of goods and services in 
Australia. 


In terms of. exports, how-_ 


ever, primary mineral pro- 


Base Metals 


Est. 


@ Tin at Mt. Bischoff (Tas- 
mania) in 1871. 


@ Silver-lead-zine at Broken 
Hill (New South Wales) in 
1883. 
@ Copper at Mt. Lyell (Tas- 
mania) in 1890. 
@ Gold at Coelgardie and 
Kalgoorlie (Western Austra- 
lia) in 1892 and 1893. 
From 1893 onward the rate 
of discovery diminished, so 
that in the period between 


the two World Wars, the only. 


major discoveries were lead- 
zine (and subsequently cop- 


per) at Mt. Isa (Queensland) © 


and tin at Aberfoyle (Tas- 
mania), 

In recent years, however, 
exploration and development 
have resulted in some re- 
markable discoveries: 
> Extensive deposits of baux- 
ite in northern Australia. 


> Development of Mt. Isa as 
the major copper producer in 
Australia, 

> Discovery of major urani- 
um deposits at Rum Jungle 
and Mary Kathleen. 


> Iron ore deposits, whose 
importance is at present 
being evaluated, in northern 
Australia and in Tasmania. 

The increase in the rate of 
discovery in the years follow- 
ing World War II resulted 
from four factors: 


@ Liberalization of mining 
taxation. 

® High prices for metals and 
minerals. 

@ Growth in 
mand. 

@ Increased use of scientific 
methods in mineral explora- 
tion, 

Practically all’ the tmajor 
mineral developments in 
Australia in recent years 
have been made in the tropi- 
cal North, where more and 
more communities are being 
established to develop min- 
eral deposits in areas where it 
was once thought that men 
of European stock could not 
live and work efficiently for 
more than short periods of 
time. 

In line with the postwar 
expansion of the Australian 


domestic de- 


1959 
Output 


Available 
Domestic for 
Consumption Export 


('000 long tons) 
40 275 
75 175 
50 40 
3.6 —1.6 (import) 


duction, including gold, has 
accounted for about 10% of 
Australia’s total exporis until 
the recent sharp fall in world 
prices of a number of min- 
erals, 

By value, coal accounts 
for about 25% of the annual 
total, the products of the 
lead-zinc industry another 
25%, iron and steel about 
15%, copper about 10% and 
gold about 7%. The balance, 
about 18%, is represented by 
a wide range of the raw ma- 
terials of industry — some 80 
in number. 

The most notable deficien- 
cies are petroleum and rock 
phosphate, the former vital 
to all sectors of the commu- 
nity, the latter 4 necessity for 
Australia’s pastoral and agri- 
cultural industries. 

With the development of 
scientific -exploration tech- 
niques and improved access 
and supply to remote areas, 
there is reason to ‘be opti- 
mistic that more outcropping 
and hidden ore bodies will be 
located to further broaden 
the base of the 
industry. 


Since the discovery of the 
Broken Hill lead-zinc-silver 
lode in 1883, Australia has 
been a leading producer of 
these metals. The subsequent 
discovery and development 
of Mt. Isa, together with the 
contribution from other 
smaller lead-zginc mines, has 
now placed Australia in the 
position of leading world 
producer of lead and third of 
zinc, 

The industry 
also the major earner of ex- 
port income within the min- 
eral industry. Despite cur- 
rent marketing difficulties, 
developments now proposed 
should further consolidate 
the position of the Australian 
industry in the world picture. 


Recently Australia has 
emerged as a net exporter of 
copper .as a result of the de- 
velopments at Mt. Isa, which 
promises to be one of the 
largest underground copper 
mines in the world. Further 
increases in production in the 


lead-zine 


Australian . 


years ahead, mainly from 
Mt. Isa, and the correspond- 
ing expansion of refining 
capacity are very significant 
developments indeed. 

Continued demands for in- 
creased steel production 
emphasize the need for ade- 
quate reserves of iron ore. 

The industry today is bas- 
ed on the high grade reserves 
of the Middleback Ranges 
area in South Australia, and 
Yampi Sound; Western Aus- 
tralia. 

By world standards proved 
reserves of high gradé ore 
are not large and increased 
attention is being given to 
the search for new reserves 
and the beneficiation of lower 
grade ores. 


Manganese ore is of vital 
importance to the iron and 
steel industry throughout the 
world. Until recently Austra- 
lian reserves were considered 
to be small in relation to the 
expanding requirements of 
the domestic iron and steel 
industry. However, within 
the last three years new de- 
posits have been found in 
Western Australia and a 
significant increase in over- 
all reserves has been record- 
ed. Although some of the ore 
is low-grade on_ present 
standards for metallurgical 
purposes, it will undoubtedly 
be required in the future. 


The sharp decline in world 
prices for wolfram, scheelite 
and rutile in recent years has 
greatly affected Australian 
production in quantity and 
value. Nevertheless, Australia 
has maintained its position 
as the leading producer of 
rutile and zircon in the free 
world. 


Domestic tin production is 
not sufficient to meet all re- 
quirements. Imports will be 
further increased with the 
expansion of tinplate capaci- 
ty at Port Kembla. Proved 
reserves of tin are limited 
and in the next decade they 
will be greatly depleted. The 
possibilities of finding new 
deposits are not, however, 
exhausted. 


Faced with a fixed price for 
their product, Australian gold 
producers have done well to 
maintain production in the 
face of rising costs at just 
over one million ounces an- 
nually. The subsidy paid by 
the Cqammonwealth on pro- 
duction, under certain condi- 
tions, has been a contributing 
factor and it appears likely 
that the current level of out- 
put will be maintained. 

Reserves are largely gov- 
erned by cost in relation to 
price and any rise in price 
would at once increase re- 
serves and lead to a rejuven- 
ation of production. 


The development of the 
blue asbestos deposits at 
Wittenoom, Western Austra- 
lia, has proceeded vigorously 
in recent. years and with fur- 
ther’ developments now in 
hand. the export income of 
this industry will exceed 
£1.5 million ($3.2 million) a 
year. : 





Mt. Isa Project Boosts 
Base Metal Production 


By J. M. RAYNER, 


Director, Australian Bureau 
of Mineral Resources, Geolo- 
gy and Geophysics. 


@ Lead and zinc: In : the 
period 1946 - 1957 mine pro- 
duction of lead and zine rose 
almost continuously 


With the emergence of ex- 
cess supplies of lead and zinc 
on world markets the pro- 
duction trend was reversed in 
1958. Production in 1959 will 
be at still lower levels when 
the full effect of the reduced 
activity at the majer mines 
will be in evidence. As a re- 
sult of lower prices some 
smaller producers have 
ceased operations. 


The introduction of quotas 
on lead and zinc by the U. S. 
government from October, 
1958, reduced the total intake 
of Australian lead into that 
country by 50% of the 1957 
level, (1957 was the last year 
of the five-year base period 
on which quotas were deter- 
mined.) 


Australian exports of zinc 
to the U. S. had been rela- 
tively small in the base per- 
iod so they were given no 
specific quota, To sell zinc in 
the U. S. Australia 


must compete with countries 


today 


covered by the “All Other 
Countries” quota. 


What the immediate future 
holds remains to be seen. 
Certainly the outlook for zinc 
appears to be much more fa- 
vorable than that for lead. 
At present there would be no 
difficulty in. disposing of 
available zinc . production. 
From the Australian view- 
point, the return to unrestric- 
ted production is of great im- 
portance. But, with the U. S. 
market for the time being 
virtually isolated, the scope 
for increasing sales in the im. 
mediate future ‘appears to be 
limited at the present level 
of prices. 


A development program at 
Mt. Isa, Queensland, will 
greatly increase capacity for 
mine production. Current 
mine production rates are 
53,000 tons of lead and 15,000 
tons of zinc. The program 
now in hand could well mean 
that eventually levels 
will be doubled, 


these 


@ Copper: Australia’s main 
development in copper pro- 
duction in recent years was 
at Mt. Isa, where the mine 
output is now slightly above 
60,000 tons annually. 

The first 


stage 


term development program 
was completed there in mid- 
1959, and Australia can look 
for a further increased output 
from this centre in the fu- 
ture. 


The most recent significant 
development in Australia was 
the opening this year, at 
Townsville, Queensland, of a 
new electrolytic refinery to 
treat blister copper from Mt. 
Isa. This addition to the ex= 
istirfg refineries has increased 
copper refining capacity to 
40,000 tons, The annual capa- 
city of the Townsville plant 
is to be increased to 60,000 
tons immediately, and even- 
tually to 100,000 tons. 


Although mine production 
of copper at Mt, Isa is now 
above smelter capacity, and 
concentrates are being ex- 
ported at the rate of 60,000 
tons annually, principally to 
Japan, the position should al- 
ter with the growth of smel- 
ter capacity in thé next 12 
months, 


@ Tin: Tin production has 
been maintained at about 2,- 
000 tons annually in recent 
years, and virtually all of 
this is smelted locally. Smelt- 
ing capacity is well in excess 


of concentrate ®roduction, 
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Canada: 
South Africa: 
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France: 40-80 
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Source: Atomic Energy of Canade Ltd.; Australian figures revised, 


Séalk New Sources 


Of Uranium Oxide 


By A. D. McKNIGHT 
Executive. Commissioner, 
Australian Atomic Energy 
Commission 

Australia has made its 
contribution to world urani- 
um supplies since it was first 
recognized as strategic ma- 
terial. 


Undertaken as urgent gov- 
ernmental projects, the fields 
at Rum Jungle (Northern 
Territory) and Radium Hill, 
(South Australia) were first 
developed to.supply uranium 
oxide to the Combined De- 
velopment Agency, the pur- 
chasing authority established 
by the U.K. and the U.S. 


With’ encouragement from 


the Commonwealth govern- 


Pacific Travel 
a Millionaire’s Hobby? 
Not Any More! 


Today you can travel to Australia or the Far East 


on the luxurious new Orient & Pacific Lines — and 


spend less than you would at a resort here at home! 


Ontent & Pactric Liners are the largest 


e and fastest on the Pacific. 


You can sail to Australia, New Zealand, 


Fiji, Japan, Hong Kong and the Philip- 
pines on Orient & Pacific—enjoy superb 
British service—and spend less than you 
would at a resort here at home. A.mar-, 


vellous thought. 


than sixty seconds away from your call. 


Travel in the grand manner 
Every golden Orient & Pacific ship has 
two sunsplashed swimming pools brim- 
ming with blue Pacifie water. You can 


play deck tennis, baseball or brush up on 


your putting. 


Hard to believe? A voyage to the 
South Pacific and Australia and back 
on Orient & Pacific Lines starts at $882 
intermediate first class. That's only about 


$24 a day! 


Golden Ships 
What will vour trip be like? Picture 


vourself on board a golden Orient & 


Pacific liner. 


You can tell immediately that you're 


in the hands of men who love the sea. 


The lines of the ship are sleek and clean, 


Her decks are scrubbed bone white. 
Brightwortk sparkles. And there is more 
open deck than you'll find on any other 


ship in the Pacific. 


Your stateroom is extraordinarily com- 
fortable. It was decoratéd by Britain’s 
leading designers. The service is English 
—cheerful, unobtrusive and never more 


This is Fiji, one of your ports of call. When 
you write home describing your trip you'll 
wish you were a poet. 


Ever wanted to watch a cricket match? 
Grab a cold tankard of English ale and 
join the rooters. There’s so much open 
deck on Orient & Pacific ships that the 
officers play the passenger$ at cricket 


while crossing the Pacific! 


detk chair and’ read while the trade 


If you prefer, you can just laze in your 


winds turn the pages for you. 


cacktail parties. Dine “on Continental, 
American, Polynesian and British spe- 
cialties. Watch a movie or dance on 
deck. The new gyro-controlled stabi- 


The routes of Orient & Pacific's golden fleet. 


At night youecan go to sparkling 


ment, private mining com- 
panies have since opened up 
new fields, and total annual 
production is now about 1,000 
tons of oxide. 


Besides Rum Jungle and 
Radium Hill, the main fields 
now operating are at 
Mary Kathleen (northwest 
Queensland), and El Sharana 
and South Alligator River 
(Northern Territory). 


The Radium Hill fieid is 
owned and operated by the 
South Australian state gov- 
ernment, which has contracts 
to supply oxide to the Com- 
bined Development Agency. 

The other field supplying 
the agency, Rum Jungle, is 

(Continued on page 65) 


lizers on Orient & Pacific ships make 
" them so steady you won't miss’ step. 


Three-week South Pacific 
vacations from $788 


As part of its new service, Orient & 


Pacific makes you an amazing offer— 


three-week vacations in the South 


Pacific! 


You board a golden Orient & Pacific 
‘liner in San Francisco, Then you relax 
and enjoy sunlit days sailing to Hawaii, 
the Fiji Islands, New Zealand and, Aus- 


tralia. At each port you can roam for 


bargains, primitive art or glorious snap- 
shots (a movie camera is a sound invest- 
ment!). Then you fly back from Aus- 
tralia, tanned and rested after a double 


holiday. 


You get the best of both worlds, sea 
and air—all at round-trip rates! Tourist 
fares start at $788 for the entire package. 


Around the world two ways 


You can go around the world from Cali- 
fornia fwo ways on the Orient & Pacific. 
Westward through the Suez Canal or 


eastward through the Panama Canal. 


For more details on travel. to the 


Pacific or around the world on new 


Sailing* 
Jan.,18th 
Feb, 23rd 


June 1 3th 


Destination 

24-day Pacific Cruise, 

Far East~Japan, Hong Kong, 
Philippines, Singapore and Lon- 
don via Suez Canal. 

Far East—Japan, Hong Kong, 


Orient & Pacific Lines, see your travel 
agent—or write for free brochure. 


Special Voyages for 1960 


Philippines, Australia and Lon- 


don via Suez Canal. 


June 22nd 
July Ist 


mas. 


, 


Europe (Le Havre and London) 
via Panama, Kingston, Bermuda. 
Europe (Le Havre and London) 
via Panama, Trinidad, Las Pal- 


* Dates are for Vancouver departures. 


Orient and Pacific Lines 


210 Post Street, San Francisco 
Cunard Line — General Passenger Agents for the United States and Canada. 





Scheme 
Siirs 
Pride 


COOMA (N.S.W.) — This 
little town 70 mi. south of 
Canberra has become head- 
quarters for a billion-dollar 
engineering project which 
fills Australians with as much 
pride as the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, the Ungava ore de- 
velopment and the Kitimat 
power plant gave Canadians. 

It is the headquarters of 
the Snowy Mountains Hydro- 
Electric Authority, which 
since 1951 has been directing 
a dozen construction camps, 
building roads, digging tun- 
nels and. erecting dams in 
Australia’s highest mountains 
50-100 mi. east of here. 


‘They are not big mountains 
’ as we know them. They are 
more like the Laurentians 
than the Rockies. Their high- 
est’ peak is Mount Kosciusko, 
7,300 ft. But they form the 
highest. part of Australia’s 
dominant natural feature — 
the Great Dividing Range, 
which runs right down the 
east coast of the continent, 
from the top of Queensland to 
the State of Victoria. 


In the granite gorges to the 
east the precious water rush- 
es away to the sea, and man 
gets very little use of it. 


But on the west lies much 
of Australia’s productive ag- 
ricultural land — the wheat- 
sheep belt, and then the dry, 
flat region of the sheep and 
cattle stations. 

On these western slopes al- 
so are the fruitful irrigated 
areas, lying along the valleys 
of the Murrumbidgee and 
Murray rivers. To these areas 
the Snowy Mountains scheme 
will eventually bring almost 
two million extra acre-feet of 
water, This will make it pos- 
sible for the state govern- 
ments of Victoria and New 
South Wales to irrigate about 
1,000 more farms. 

The states will have to 
build some extra works 
themselves, but they will 
get their extra water free 
from the Snowy Mountains 
Authority. 

The’ Australian govern- 
ment decided to cover the 
whole cost of its works out 
of the power which will be 
generated. 

The conception is as simple 
as Kitimat. All the available 
water is to be diverted from 
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28 
Cumberland @ 
Reservoir J 


Lobs Hole 
Reservoir 


Tooma 
Reservoir 


its short and unproductive 
course to the sea and drop- 
ped through tunnels west- 
wards to provide both pow- 


-er and irrigation. 


- But the realization is in- 
finitely more complicated and 
costly. 

Kitimat draws on a reser- 
voir 120 mi. long by 50 mi. 
wide, created by building one 
rock-filled dam on the Neck- 
ako River, It drops the water 
2,600 sheer feet through one 
10 mi, tunnel — enough to 
provide 1.8 million kw at a 
cost of a few mills per kwh. 

To get an idea of this 
scheme you would need to 
spend at least three days 
driving through the moun- 
tains over the newly-built 
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roads which have already cost 
nearly $25 million, staying at 
the well-equipped construc- 
tion camps. 

There are six new dams, 
completed or under con- 
struction, one power station 
(Guthega) in operation, an- 
other inside the mountain 
ready to go, and two more 
being built. 

When the scheme is com- 
pleted — in 1975, it is hoped 
— its water will be stored 
behind nine different dams. 
Its flows will come through 
five separate tunnels total- 
ittg 60 mi. in length and its 
power will be collected from 
11 different power stations. 

Last official estimate of the 
total cost comes to about $800 


iE is 


Airlines 


LINKING CANADA AND AUSTRALIA BY AIR 


SINCE 1949 


The first stage of Canadian Pacific Airline’s present 43,700 mile five-continent 
route structure was created in July, 1949 with the inauguration of regular air 


service between Vancouver and Sydney, Australia, with stops at Honolulu and 
Fiji . . . a distance of 8600 miles across the Pacific. 


Since then, Canadian Pacific has expanded “Canadian Flag” air service to 
New Zealand, Japan, Hong Kong, Mexico, Peru, Chile, the Argentine, Hol- 
land, Portugal and Spain, and is now operating a jet-powered “Canadian 
Empress” service across Canada. 


Canadian Pacific is equipped with a fleet of jet-powered Britannias and 
Douglas DC6Bs. Orders have been placed for Douglas Super DC-8 jetliners, 
which will provide world air travellers with faster service than ever before. 


Canadian Pacific spans the world by land, sea and air — to meet your travel 


* See your Travel Agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 


-it WINGS OF THE WORLD'S 


GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


million but it is out of date. 
Many informed people think 
it will not be less than $1,000 
million. 


All this will control rather 
less than six million acre- 
feet of water. (The projected 
Mica Creek dam on the Col- 
umbia will control at least 11 
million. ) 

Total installed capacity 


Fourth 


Uranium 
Producer 


(CONTINUED FROM P. 64) 


operated on behalf of the 
Commonwealth government 
by a private company, Con- 
solidated Zine Pty, Ltd, Pro- 
duction commenced in 1954, 
and first shipments of oxide 
from these fields went for- 
ward in 1955. 


Mining of established de- 
posits at Rum Jungle has now 
been completed, but reserves 


will be three million kw. But 
al] these plants will produce 
only about 5,500 million 
kwh per year, That’s little 
more than a fifth of their 
capacity. But they can’t run 
at capacity because there is 
not enough water. The plan- 
ned load factor for the whole 
scheme is about 24%. 


The secret of the Snowy 
scheme’s great value for 
power is that its output will 
be used to meet the peak 
loads of the Victoria and New 
South Wales electricity sys- 
tems. 


We are accustomed in Can- 
ada to think of hydro power 
as being used for base loads. 
But when it is fitted into a 
system predominantly depen- 
dent on thermal power its 
role is generally for peaking. 
In Scotland, for example, the 
Loch Sloy hydro plant is de- 
signed for no more than a 
16% load factor — far lower 
than the Snow Mountains’, 

Increasingly North Ameri- 
ca will be using hydro power 
for peaking, as we come to 
depend more and more on 
thermal and atomic plants, so 
that these plants can be run 
at an economical high-load 
factor. 

The great value of the 
Snowy scheme is to do just 
this for the electricity sys- 
tems of the two most popu- 
lous and industrialized states. 

As it takes over their peaks, 
they will be able to increase 
the load factor on their coal. 
fired plants and thus reduce 
their average cost of produc- 
tion considerably. 

By Canadian standards the 
total output of the scheme 
may seem pathetically small. 
In that lies its grandeur. 

In scale and’ complexity 
and ingenuity this undertak- 
ing matches almost anything 
in the world, With some ini- 
tial help from experts of the 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, 
Australian engineers, geclo- 
gists and electricians have 
brought in contractors from 
all over-the world to realize 
their dreams. Unfortunately 
Canada has not been repre- 
sented. 

The working force — the 
men who drive the giant ma- 
chines and live in the con- 
struction camps under snow 
for months at a time — are 
nearly all Australians now, 
but they come from all over 
the world. About 60% of 


fs 
and 


of ore in stockpile are suffi-. | 


cient to keep the treatment 
plant operating at its present 
capacity for seme years. 

Exploration and drilling is 
continuing in the area for 
possible new deposits. 

The other Northern Terri- 
tory producers — E] Sharana 
and South Alligator River — 
are owned and operated by 
private companies. 

Both have contracts to sup- 
ply oxide to the U. K. Atomic 
Energy Authority. 

A point of interest is that 
the treatment plant at Moline, 
which serves E] Sharana and 
South Alligator, are the first 
in Australia to use a solvent 
extraction process for the re- 
covery of uranium, Other 
treatment plants use ion ex- 
change methods. 


In Queensland, the Mary 
Kathleen field contains the 
largest known single deposit 
of uranium ore ip Australia, 
with reserves likely to be in 
excess of eight million: tons. 
Output to a total of £40 mil- 
lion ($88 million) from the 
field will be sold under for- 
ward contract to the U.K. 
Atomic Energy Authority. 

Australian contracts with 
the Combined Development 
Agency expire in the period 
1962-63. 

The contracts with the 
U. K., which'cover about two 
thirds of the present total 
Australian output, will expire 
by about 1966, depending on 
annual production. 

The Radium Hill and Rum 
Jungle contracts with the 
Combined Development 
Agency, when negotiated, 
covered known reserves of 


ore. 
Further exploration at 
these fields has not yet estab- 


lished additional reserves 
which would justify long- 


term contracts beyond 1962 
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BURRINJUCK DAM, a concrete structure 247 ft. high, is built across a narrow gorge 
on the Mutrumbidgee River about 32 mi. south of Yass in New South Wales. 


them are “New Australians” 
— from Italy and Ireland and 
Germany and Hungary and 
half:a dozen,;other countries 
of Europe. i 

On the outskirts of this 
little town of Cooma the 


ADELAIDE 


sy 


Authority has its modern red- 
brick headquarters. 

It seems a strange annex to 
a modest 19th century market 
town, with its wide streets, 
lined by frame buildings un- 
der corrugated iron roofs 


Murrumbidgee 
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Informed businessmen 
wishing to stay informed 


read the Bank of Montreal 
Business Review regularly. 


Here, in black and white, is a 


concise monthly spotlight on 
the Canadian business scene that’s 


invaluable in keeping you 
abreast of economic affairs. 


And it’s read by businessmen 

all over the world! There’s a 
personal copy available for you 
each month—mailed free of charge 
—at the Business Development 


Department, P.O. Box 6002, 


Montreal 3, P.Q. . 
Drop us a line today! 


with false fronts and cast- 
iron verandahs. They seem 
more like some little Ontario 
town which time has left in a 
backwater. 

But Cooma is in no back- 
water now. 
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Bank or MonrTrReEAL 


working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 


RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 + MORE THAN 800 BRANCHES IN CANADA, UNITED STATES, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND CONTINENTAL EUROPE + BANKING CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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This is Be hk, plaeim . S\r0 
one way 

to get to 

the other side 

of the earth. 


But now 
there’s another, 
faster way 

to get 

Down Under. 


It’s by 

the silken-smooth, 
whisper-quiet 
Qantas 707 Jet... 
world’s only jet 
to whoosh its way 
across the Pacific 
to Australia. 


You start out 

in Vancouver 

or New York. 

Stop for breath 

in San Francisco 
and Honolulu. 
Then zoom! 
Straightaway 

to Fiji and Sydney. 


And all in all, 

you save 

over half a day 

of flying. 

Years of shoveling, 
too. 


Want the facts? 
Better yet, tickets? 
Any travel agent 
will gladly 

dig them up. 


QANTAS 


Australia’s 
round-the-world 
luxury airline 


Hotel Vancouver 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Phone: MUtual 4-8231 


(Also BOAC, general sales agents, 
in Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg) 
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‘Between the Desert and the Sea’ 


At first glance, you might 
think Australia and Canada 
were utterly contrasted. 

The great, lonely continent 
of the southern Pacific has a 


tropical north, a perpetual 
problem of getting enough 
water, a still solidly British 
population. 

It sounds as different as it 
could be from Canada, which 
jostles its U: S. neighbor 
along the common border, has 
a third of its area covered 
with water, its north frozen 
and remote, its people now 
less than 50% of British 
origin. 

The truth is that just when 
the differences between Aus- 
tralia and Canada seem 
sharpest, their fundamental 
likeness emerges most clear- 
ly. 

Australia’s north and cen- 
tre is dry. Ours is frozen. 
But the basic problem is the 
same, 


They are squeezed between 
the desert and the sea. We 
are squeezed between the 
Arctic and the Americans. 

If the problem isn't quite 
the same, there’s an underly- 
ing similarity which makes it 
fascinating to compare the 
way we tackle it. 

AuStralia, you might think 
by looking at a map, is a nice 
round country, in contrast to 
the thin string of Camad:'s 


populated ar 
from coast to coast 

But the map is deceptive. 
Australia’s population 
strung out in’ a thin belt 
around three sides of its coast 
in as long and thin a string 
as Canada’ 

Stretch that coastline out 
into a straight line, and you 
have very like 
Canada’s long reach from the 
Maritimes, up the St. Law- 
rence, through the Lakes, 
across the prairies and the 
mountains to the Pacific 
Coast. 

To complete the similarity, 
you have the two islands we 
had both forgotten Tas- 
mania and Newfoundland, 
though they have 
else in common, except feel- 
ine neglected 

This is, in fact, a much 
truer picture of Australia 
than the impression you get 
«irom the map. 

Like Canada, it consists of 
widely scattered settlements 
clinging to the one hospitabk 
edge of the country. Like 
Canada, it has. huge empty 
stretches even along the 
edge. 

And like Canada, it has the 
constant irritation of unin- 
formed people looking at the 
map and saying: 

“Look at all that space they 
are doing nothing with.” 


Ii Australia, a; 


something 


nothir 


in Canad 


the determination to make 
something of all that hope- 
lessly difficult empty space is 
largely a postwar growth 

It has been spurred in Aus- 
tralia, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by fear. 

But Australia was bombed. 
Japanese planes bombed the 
northern capital at Darwin 
and it looked less like an 
isolated raid than a soften- 
ing-up operation for the land 
troops not far behind. 

They were not far behind. 
New Guinea is the first stop 
northward from Australia, It 
was only there — right on 
Australia’s doorstep — that 
Japan's great sweep across 
the Pacific was halted. 

It is not altogether unsuit- 
able — and no Australian 
finds it so — that the U. S. 
war memorial dominates 
Canberra. The Americans 
came and the enemy was 
beaten back, And MacArthur 
wasn't the man to play down 
the drama of it. 

When it was all over, the 
Australians took a new view 
of life. 

Now. they knew they were 
in Asia. They began to sce 
themselves as the one outpost 
of the Western World in that 
quarter, or third, of the globe. 

And they began to worry 
about their empty spaces. 

Canadians, in their new 

ncern about the North, may 


also consider whether their 
concern ‘has anything to do 
with the possibility of some- 
one else getting there first. 

The most important thing 
about Australia — as a coun- 
try, apart from the people 
who are developing it — is 
that it is not green and 
brown (like Canada), It is 
grey and red. 

This strikes you first, if you 


land at Sydney, in the coun- 
tryside of New South Wales. 
The “trees aren’t green — 
they’re grey. The land isn’t 
brown — it’s red. 

It’s the. same right through 
Victoria — though there are 
country stretches where the 
pastures look greener — 
through South Australia; 
across the desert — where 
the grey disappears because 


AUSTRALIA 


DESERT 
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there aren’t any trees, but 
the red becomes more intense 
than ever—and in West Aus- 
tralia, in spite of its brilliant 
wildflowers and flowering 
shrubs, 

The trees with the grey 
foliage are gum trees—mem- 
bers of the eucalypt family, 
as all Australian native trees 
are (except for a small fam- 
ily of tropical woods in nor- 
thern, Queensland). 


At first these gum trees 
seem drab. Butoon you be- 
gin to notice how many dif- 
ferent varieties there are, 
twisting themselves into 
wonderful shapes, and show- 
ing a great range of color 
from yellow to purple in the 
trunks, 

The greyness in the grass 
— which usually isn’t grass, 
as we understand it— comes 
from the dryness, which is 
the dominating fact about 
most parts of Australia. 


In that coastal belt from 
Brisbane right down around 
the corner to Adelaide the 
climate is reasonably temper- 
ate (though much warmer 
than Canada), the rains are 
adequate. You find dairying 
and mixed farming of all 
sorts. But that is east of the 
coastal range, which runs 
right down the east coast only 
a few miles inland. 


Once you are over the 


‘ 


watershed and start heading 
eastward, you find the land 
getting drier and drier artd 
more and more barren. By 
the time you cross the New 
South Wales border, you're 
in a dry depression 
of it under sea level, 


part 


And again the maps fool 
you. They mark scores of 
places as lakes. If you ever 
got there you'd find noth- 
ing but dried-up beds of 
cracked earth. Just once in 
a while in a wet year there’s 
water in them for a spell; but 
even before the year’s out, 
they’ll again be dry as a bone. 


It’s the strip between the 
mountains and the desert, 
then, that the Australians 
look to when they talk about 
“closer settlement”. 

To oversimplify, it’s di- 
vided into two belts — the 
“wheat-sheep belt” and the 
belt that’s just sheep. 


The third, and everybody 
hopes increasing, kind of 
farming area in these parts 
is irrigated. Two thirds of all 
the irrigated land in Aus- 
tralia lies in the-rich basin 
of the two rivers, Murray and 
Murrimbidgee. 


Out beyond the sheep sta- 
tions of New South Wales and 
Queensland which can carry 
one sheep for every two acres, 
comes the real outback”, 


where it will be one sheep to 
every six, eight or 10 acres. 

Then finally there are the 
dry ranges of the north and 
centre where it’s nothing but 
cattle, and they have to de- 
pend on nature’s fortunate 
provision of a large artesian 
basin under much of this 
country. 

It’s in some of these remote 
areas that the great mineral 
discoveries of recent years 
have been made — again, just 
as in Canada. 


This is the coumtry which 
the Australian government 
and people are setting them- 
selves to develop as the great 
Western outpost of the South 
Pacific. 

The sense of being isolated 
and utterly remote from their 
real friends and neighbors 
has ceased to be a weakening 
thought. 


It has become a challenge 
-—— to build up the population, 
to increase their industry, to 
use the land more intensively, 
to find ways of overcoming 
the handicaps of drought and 
distance. 


In every point of this, it 
seems, the Australian effort 
brings an echo from Canada. 
The country is undertaking 
an enterprise which we — of 
all people in the world — 
should understand. 





Look 
what’s 
happened 


Now—nature’s miracle fibre 
becomes a modern miracle cloth! 


It’s shrinkproof 

Even in washing machines! 

The newest shrinkproof process, developed 

in \ustralia this year, is a major economic advance, 
It can be very simply applied on existing equipment, 
so costs are low. 


It’s mothproof 


Commercially economic mothproofing first became 
fact in 1956 when Australians invented the 
*Si-Ro-Moth’ process. 


It drip dries 


“Wash ’n wear’ wool became a commercial reality just 
two months ago. Another first to Australian scientists. 
‘Sironized’—the new process—first shrinkproofs 
then sets wool fabric. No ironing is ever needed. 


It can be permanently creased or pleated 

Now! Wool creases and pleats stay put 

through rain and dry-cleaning; on ‘Sironized’ wool 
through washing too! The Australian-invented ‘Si-Ro-Set’ 
process first made it possible in 1957. 


It can be printed in 15 minutes 


Two years ago, Australian scientists streamlined 

the Vigoureux printing technique to speed up wool’s 
natural, easy response to dyes. Now it 

cuts processing time by 75%. 


It even boils safely 


Australian hospitals are today sterilizing 
shrinkproofed blankets. They use a boiling 
technique recently established by Australian 
scientists as completely safe against changes in 
size, shape or texture. 


Ask the Australian Trade Commissioner 

for any information about trade with Australia. He can 

put you directly in touch with Australian textile and fashion 
manufacturers too. He can also tell you how to obtain rights 

to use any of the wool processes described above. There are two 
Australian Trade Commissioners in Canada, they are located at: 


1255 Phillips Square 1030 West Georgia Street 
MONTREAL VANCOUVER. 


The world’s finest wool is 


AUSITRA 


Australia produces 60°, of the world’s merino 
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The finest, softest wool in the world comes 
from Australia. And now Australia leads the 
world in adding carefree wear to this most 
luxurious of fabrics. Today, wool is fashion 
news as never before. Because now, with its new- 
found practicalities, wool—and only wool—performs 
serenely through every fashion scene. Australian 
fashion designers, naturally enough, are sensitive 
to the genius of wool. It shows in 
their superb handling of wool to express 


high fashion. 


Fd 


MERINO 


and sells 30°, of all the wool the world uses. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE, CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA. 





THE STATES 


Queensland 


Needs People 


“The greatest needs of 
Queensland at present are 
finance and population.” This 
was the way Premier Frank 
Nicklin summed up his 
state’s problems. 

Ken Morris, Deputy Pre- 
mier and Minister for Labor 
and Industry, stresses the de- 
sire to attract foreign capital. 

Their motto might be: 

So much to do, so little 
capita] to finance it. 
® Power: High on the list of 
claimants for new funds is 
the State Electricity Commis- 
sion. 

H. Neil Smith, Electricity 
Commissioner, says that in 
the last 10 years the commis- 
sion invested £115 million 
($250 million) on electrical 
development in the state. 
Consumers rose (in the 
decade up mid-1958) from 
218,000 to 368,000, and an- 
nual revenue from £3.5 mil- 
lion to £18.5 million. 

In the next 10 years Smith 
expects that “it will be neces- 
sary to spend £190 millio: 
($420 million).” Planning 


Young 


going ahead in detail for the 


next decade, and in 

for 20 years hence 
Queensland’s power 

pliers grew up as local un- 

dertakings, and the supply is 

still decentralized into broad 

But they 


intercon- 


regional systems 


are steadily being 
nected, 


fitted in 


and their plans are 


together. 

For the southern and cen- 
tral areas, there are plentiful 
deposits of good coal in con- 
venient locations. The power 
tation for the central region 
as the Capricornia 
Powel Statior be- 
ne Trop ( 

i fron 


Callide open - cut coal 
10,000 b.t.u.’s per 
is delivered to the 
than £2 per 
about $4. 
Authority 


; a price of about 9 mills 


grades to 
ound. It 
at less 


any user taking more 
nillion kwh in 


giant... 


Australia has grown fast. 


It is a 


young and vigorous nation bustling towards 


the great future it sees as its destiny: a nation 
with expansion in its blood. One of Australia’s 


fastest-growing commercial organisations is 


Ampol. 


Established twenty-three years ago 


this Company ranks to-day as one of the first 


nine public companies in the Commonwealth. 
Ampol markets a full range of petroleum 
products throughout the Commonwealth, is 
Australia’s biggest commercial shipping opera- 
tor, and has bunkering facilities available at 
all Australia’s principal seaports. 


These figures show how Ampol is growing with 


Australia: 


SOS. cichans iss bedcbitn 
Profits before fax .. a. a 
Profits after tax .. = 
Stockowners’ funds — . 
Dividend rate .. ... as as ens 


£4,143,985 


£1,639,585 


1959 


£32,547,096 
£2,868,852 
£1,866,613 
£17,144,078 
133% 


£317,820 | 
£181,881 | 
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AMPOL PETROLEUM LImiteo @MPOL: 
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HEAD OFFICE: BUCHANAN ST., BALMAIN, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


AMPOL oe: ORIVING 


SPIRIT 


1: AUSTRALIA 


Capital 


Mount Morgan mines, a big 
user, 

Inland about 140 mi. is an 
even larger and better deposit 
of coal, still largely unused. 

This is Blair Athol. It 
grades 11,000-12,000 b.t.u.’s. 
It can be mined in an open 
cut. Its delivered price could 
be less than half the Callide 
price, or something very near 
to $2 per ton. 

Queensland claims that a 
big steam plant based on this 
coal could provide bulk pow- 
er — for an aluminum smel- 
ter, for example — more 
cheaply than any other plant 
in Australia, thermal or hy- 
dro. 

In the far North the Elec- 
tricity Commission is already 
using some hydro and inves- 
tigating several more possible 
projects, 

These, of course, are based 
on the very heavy summer 
rainfall which falls on the 
coastal mountains north of 
Townsville, where it has a 
very short run-off to the sea. 
@ Transport: The demand 
for power increases steadily 
industry and new 
mines are’ developed, So does 
the demand transport 
facilities, supplies, 

universities and 
kind of social 


as new 


for 
water 
schools, 
every 

capital. 

Just this year the recent 
discovery of copper at Mount 
Isa — with a substantial sur- 
plus for export — led to the 
opening of a new electrolytic 
copper refinery down on the 
coast at Townsville. By 1964, 
t has been estimated, export 
from the Mt. Isa 
enterprises will be over £60 
million ($130 million). 

But Mt. Isa is away 
north-east part of the state, 
and all the has to be 
brought to Townsville over a 
rail route of more than 600 
mi. The existing ‘track is not 
up to it. It needs to be re- 
graded, strengthened and, in 
some parts, virtually rebuilt. 

The Queensland govern- 
ment, which runs the rail- 
ways within its borders (like 
all the other states), has ac- 
cepted this responsibility 
but for the 
mone? 

An attempt to raise an 
overseas loan came to 
thing. The heat is how being 
turned on the Commonwealth 
government, 

But meanwhile Nicklin’s 
government decided at least 
to make a start., 

The weakest part — 
western half of the track 
is being tackled first — and 
it may cost up to £10 mil- 
lion ($22 million) in all. 


other 


earnings 


in the 


ore 


still looking 


no- 


the 


CITY HALL of Brisbane cost £1 million. The foundation stone was laid in 1920 by 
The tower is 350 ft. high. 


the then Prince of 


For a start the 1959-60 
budget provided £3,300,000 
($7,260,000) to get work 
started early in 1960. 
@ Uranium: This same rail- 
way serves the Mary Kath- 
leen uranium mine, which has 
the longest assured life of any 
of the Australian producers of 
n. Its output is all be- 
ing sold to the U. K. Atomic 
Energy Authority. The con- 
tract is worth rather more 
than £40 million ($88 mil- 
lion), and itis expected to 
keep the mine and the treat- 
ment plant busy until 1966. 

The uranium ores at Mary 

Kathleen are mined from an 
open cut end the same ad- 
vantage offered by the 
more  recentl, discovered 
bauxite deposits farther north 
still. 
@ Bauxite: ‘ 
ern York Peninsula, 
overlooking the Bay of Car- 
pentaria, the ore forms a sea- 
side cliff of bauxite. 

It was discovered by a 
geologist working for the 
Consolidated Zine Co., who 
was looking not for baux- 
ite but for oil. 

Consolidated Zine called in 


Along the west- 


side of 


‘Poised for Rapid 


Advance to the Top’ 


FRANK NICKLIN 
Premier of Queensland 


T 


I cherish the opportunity 
of telling the people of Can- 
ada, through the pages of The 
Financial Post, 
the developing economy of 
Queensland and our plans for 
the progress of this vast State 
which comprises than 
22% of the land mass of the 
Australian Continent. 


something of 


more 


which this 


its first cen- 


Queensland, 
year celebrates 
tury of self-government, is 
poised for rapid advance to- 
ward its destined place as the 
leading State in the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth. 

It has already reached the 
where it is making a 
decisive increasing con- 
tribution to the Australian 
economy. 

Value of our overseas ex- 
ports for 1957-58 reached 
more than £156 million; our 
imports amounted to just un- 
der £50 million. 

Our great primary indus- 
and beef 
which carried us over t! 
major part of the first hun- 
dred are now being 
joined by secondary indus- 
tries, which grow in magni- 

tude daily. 

We have entered the most 
remarkable era of mining ex- 
pansion in the history of the 
State. 

Two great mimeral enter- 
prises — Mt. Isa and Mary 
Kathleen Uranium — are al- 
ready contributing substan- 
tially to the state’s fast- 
growing. wealth, and this will 
soon be enlarged still more 


stage 


and 


tries — wool, sugar, 


years, 


NICKLIN 


by the developn.ent of the 
enormous bauxite deposits at 
Weipa, in Queensland’s Far 
North. 

The only limiting factor is 
amount of investment 
capital available for the vast 
expansion program that the 


ineral resources de- 


the 


tate’s n 


mana. 

One of the essentials of 
our future development ‘is 
the decentralization of popu- 
lation, and it is the policy of 
the government to do all 
within its power to encour- 
age closer settlement in the 
provincial regions. 

All that is needed to har- 
ness Queensland's enormous 
economic potential is finance, 
plus population, and I firm- 
ly believe that in a few short 
years those needs will be 
abundantly fulfilled. 


Wales, 


— —_— 
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later Duke of Windsor. 


as partner British Aluminium 
Co., and they formed Com- 
monwealth Aluminium Com- 
pany Pty. Ltd., generally 
known as COMALCO. 

Just two years ago, the 
company signed an agree- 
ment with Queensland 
government to exploit a large 
section of the deposit. 

Aluminum Co. of Canada 
holds another section under 


the 


The NSW. Electric 
“Grid” system, charged 
with power from 24 
stations, reaches for 
4,000 miles into every 
part of the 
Present work is on a 
key stretch of line to 
operate at 330,000 
volts over a distance of 
535 miles. 


State, 
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But two years ago, the 
vice-chairman of COMALCO, 
M. S. Mawby, tried to damp 
down exaggerated expecta- 
tions. 

In a public statement after 
the signing of COMALCO’s 
agreement with Queensland, 
he said: 

“Weipa is nothing, if not a 
long-term project — a proj- 
ect whose ultimate potential 
will scarcely be seen in our 
lifetime.” 

He reminded the premier 
and others that aluminum 
was in a phase of oversupply, 
and that other new capacity 
was being developed in the 
world. And he expressed the 
company’s faith that the 
world need for alumina and 
aluminum would go on grow- 
ing, and that COMALCO 
would be able to produce 
them at a competitive price 
“as the demand develops.” 
@ Rural development too. 

Although mining develop- 
ments have been the glam- 
orous part of Queensland’s 
recent growth story, the basic 
dependence upon export of 
rural produce remains, and 
the government is not neg- 
lecting the farming and 
ranching industries. 
> Sugar is, in most years, the 
chief export-earner. Queens- 
land (with a small area in 
the north of New South 
Wales, which is treated as 
part of Queensland for’ this 


license and is engaged in in- 
vestigating it. 

Everywhere in Australia 
you will find people specu- 
lating about the great new 
aluminum plant soon to be 
built, 

Reynolds Aluminum, by its 
newly acquired interest in 
the British Aluminium Co., 
is now supposed to hold the 
key to the future. 


’ 
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purpose) supplies all Aus- 
tralian requirements, it also 
controls exports to U. K., 
Canada, New Zealand and 
Japan, besides smaller mar- 
kets. 

Export income which aver- 
ages about £30 million a 
year, (and reached £32 mil- 
lion jn 1958-59), comes about 
half from the U. K. and be- 
tween one fifth and one quar- 
ter from Canada. 

Export sales of sugar are 
strictly regulated by inter- 
national and intraCommon- 
wealth agreements, and do- 
mestic sales by agreements 
between the government of 
Australia and the govern- 
ment of Queensland. 

Colonial Sugar Refining Co. 
handles the administration of 
quotas and all the export 
marketing. 
> Beef: This is another prod- 
uct of which Queensland is 
the largest producer among 
the states. Like most of the 
state’s primary products it is 
shipped directly overseas 
from Queensland ports. 

A problem is developing 
over the beef cattle which are 
customarily raised on the vast 
open ranges of northwestern 
and northeastern Queens- 
land. 

‘Some six million, out of a 
total of about 11 million head 
of beef cattle in Australia 
have been estimated to come 
from Queensland, 


Plenty of powrer 


opr srowth im 


Riew, South WZ7ales 
Australia 


Assured of a plentiful power 
supply, industry is making great 
forward strides in N.S.W. 
Thanks to the “Grid” system, 
which makes the maximum use 
of low-cost power produced on 
the coalfields, electricity is 
stably priced and dependable. 


- To the average 
home-owner (69% of Aus- 
tralians own their own homes) 
modern means electric. With 
dependable, economic electric 
power always available, he’s in 
the market for the latest elec- 
trical appliances. 


Australian ° 


New South Wales, Australia’s leading State, is 
larger area-wise than the provinces of Alberta 
and Newfoundland combined. 


In the year 1956-57 farm production increased 
33.4% over the year 1951-52—-an impressive 
figure in any area with a well-developed agri- 
cultural industry. Even more impressive is the 
increase of 59.5% in the net value of factory 


production over the 


same period! 


These 


increases were made possible largely through 
the, abundance of electric power. 


The Electricity Commission of New South 
Wales has fully met the State’s entire power 
needs, which have increased 100% in the past 


seven years. 


It has also a firm construction 


programme to meet the 10% increase in the 
demand each year. There will always be plenty 
of power for all in New South Wales. 


lf you are interested in obtaining more information about elec- 
tricity production in N.S.W., you are invited to write The 
Commissioner for New South Wales, Suite 1301, 680 Fitth 


Avenue, 


New York, or to 


The Electricity Commission 
of New South Wales 


UY 


About 80% of N.S.W. farms are now 
connected with the main. electricity 
supply. So efficient is the system that 
remote ranches, or “Stations” as they're 
called in Australia, have electric power 
supply as dependable as that to a 
suburban Sydney home. 


New South Wales’ electric power comes 
from .24 power stations strategically 
situated throughout the State. Immed- 
iate plans provide for the extension of 
existing stations and erection of at least 
two more. The first (illus.) will be of 
one million kilowatts capacity. 


15 CASTLEREAGH STREET, SYDNEY, 


N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 





LARGEST CITY in Australia is Sydney, dominated by Sydney Bridge. A bustling port is 
more like a U. 8. city than most Australian cities. Bondi beach is one of Australia’s most 


popular. 


New South Wales 


Heavy Industry Centre 


By R, J, HEFFRON 
Premier and Minister for 
Education of New South 
Wales 
of economic and 
geographical factors, by far 
the greater part of Australia’s 
population and manufactur- 
ing activity is situated in the 
south-eastern portion of the 
continent, with the greatest 
concentration occurring in 
New South Wales, the oldest 
and most populous of the 
Australian states. 

New South Wales embraces 
an area of 309,433 sq. mi. or 
10.4¢ of the Australian 
total, 

From these figures it will 
be readily appreciated that 
New South Wales already 
possesses a highly integrated 
industrial and commercial 
complex and a large local 
market, 

Most important are the 
various types of heavy indus- 
try which employ 211,000 
people and have an annual 
value of production in excess 
of £4341 million, 

The State’s iron and steel 
industry now provides the 
whole of Australia’s output of 
these metals, Its production 
centres are located on the 
coast north and south of Syd- 
ney, at Newcastle and Port 
Kembla, where a wide range 
of high quality steels are 
turned out at prices gener- 
ally below those obtaining in 
other parts of the world, 

Last year 3,026,000 tons of 
ingot steel, 2,030,000 tons of 
pig iren and 2,264,000 tons of 
metal urgica]l coke were pro- 
duced by the industry. 

New South Wales is also 
an important centre for the 
praduction of machinery, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
plastics, non-ferrous metals, 
paints and varnishes, textile 
and foodstuffs, 

From current developments 
it can be presumed that em- 
phasis in this State will be 
placed more and 
high-finish 
products. 

With a virtual monopoly 
in iron and steel production, 
large reserves of high quality 
black coal and well estab- 
lished heavy engineering and 
chemical industries, New 
South Wales can expect in- 
creasing diversification of 
rural and 
production, 

The less-developed States, 
Queensland ana 
South Australia, have im- 
portant contributions to make 
toward Australia’s industrial 
growth; but in my opinion 
they may tend t 
large-scale single projects 
more closely associated with 
primary industry. 

Recognizing that there are 
basic economic differences 
between the States, the New 
South Wales re 
for some years directed its 
energies toward providing 
the works and services which 
would most effectively com- 
plement local economic 
trends and the efforts of 
private industry. 

The success of this policy 
is already apparent. 

For example, by investing 


Because 


more on 
manufactured 


both secondary 


sucn as 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


heavily in generating equip- 
ment, the New South Wales 
Government has not only se- 
cured adequate f 
power, It ha 


resel'ves 
eleetric also 
placed itself in the position of 
being able to reduce progres- 
sively industrial and domes- 


Power lines have 
erected with such 
country 


been 
speed in 
that within a 
or two the practical 
of rural ‘electrification 

have been reached, 
Another example of gov- 
ernment enterprise designed 
to match the needs of the 
new industrial and scientific 
age is in the sphere of ter- 


eaucation, 


areas 


Ten years ago, New Soutl 
5 posse ed one univer 
are three 
i one univer- 
One of these, 
the sity of New South 
Wales, is the only institution 
the southern half of the 
world devoted primar 
the needs of technolog, 
It could be said, theref 
South Wales 
st suited to the establi 
ment wide 
oderate-sized processing in 


ot a 


dustries drawing raw -mate- 

ils from basic and interme- 
nate stage manufacturers 
and producing both consumer 
equipment for 


and commerce, 


ticles and 


Juictry 
inagustry 


In the engineering and ma- 
ner fields opportunities 
nanufacture of 

trade and 

hand tools, automobile parts, 


type- 


pinning and weav- 
ing in Australia is at present 
confined to utility yarns and 
fabrics such as canvas, duck, 
sheeting and towels. 


, 


drills, 

The finer yarns and fabrics 
are imported to the extent of 
some 50 million yd, annually. 
Similarly, large quantities of 
laces and embroidery are im- 
ported. There are, obviously, 
great opportunities for in- 
vestment in the production of 
fine cotton textiles, 


The chemical a1 
ceutical industries 
ready well developed; but 
local demand is growing f 
a number of products whit 
are as yet wholly or partialls 
imported, These include dye- 
stuffs, some plastics, cyanides, 
urea, antibiotics, vitamins. 
These aré just a few ex- 
amples of the opportunities 
which exist for industria] in- 
vestment'in this State. 


The degree of overseas 
confidence in .New South 
Wales as a field for invest- 
ment is indicated by the fact 
that there are 252 U. K. com- 
panies already operatin 
here, and a total of 57 
United States firn 
subsidiary or licen 
rangements in New 
Wales, Many 
including Canada, 
terests in tl St 


With «the object 


every 
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otner 


possible a 

both local and overseas mar 
ufacturers the New 
Wales government, ea 
1958, established with 
Premier’s Department :; 
sion of 
ment, 


industrial develop 


The divi i 
a group of officers 
tailed knowledge 
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equip- 
advice 


iri 
conditions, It is well 
ped to offer expert 
and give practical 

to interested individ 
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Oldest State 
Loyal to Labor Party 


New South Wales, the most 
populous state, of Australia, 
has remained faithful to its 
Labor government, when all 
around fell away. 

(Tasmania has the only 
other remaining Labor gov- 
ernment, and its actions have 
always been limited because 
it lacked a majority in the 
upper house). 

The Labor success in this 
state was largely due to “Joe” 
Cahill, long-time premier, 
who died suddenly during 
October. 

He was a Labor politician 
of what was called the “old” 
type, like the British trade 
union leaders turned states- 
men. 

But he, like nearly every 
other minister in his cabinet, 
also followed the. Australian 
pattern—so unlike the British 
in this — that they were 
Roman Catholics. , 

A large part of Cahill’s 
achievement was that he held 
the Labor Party of New 
South Wales together, while 
it was destroying itself by 
disruption in other states and 
seriously weakening itself at 
Canberra. 

Because he achieved this, 
there is still a strong Labor 
Party in this state, and a 
Labor government for his 
right-hand man, Mr. Heffron, 
to take over. 

Like all the states, New 
South Wales is top-heavy. 


Out of its population of 
about 334 million, two million 
live in Sydney. The rest are 
spread through an area three 
times the size of Victoria. The 
result is to give New South 
Wales an averageiof about 12 
people to the square mile, 
while Victoria has 31. 

(Canadian 
comparison: 


provinces, by 
Ontario, 16 per 

- Quebec, barely nine; 
va Scotia, 33 and British 
than 


people per square mile.) 


The _ preponderance, in 

many respects, of New South 
Wales among the sfates is 
shown in these figures: 
38% of Aus- 
population; 39% of 
the national income; 43° of 
the factory production. 


Columbia, les four 


The State has: 
alia’s 


; 


sydney leads Melbourne 
size anyway—by rather 
Montreal’s lead 


1 4 
ioronto, 


than 


: fran half th 
ore il ali tne 


South Welshmen” (as 
ather oddly call them- 
are also (as they put 
vsiders.”’ 

Another quarter of a mil- 
on people live in the 
industrial 
south of Sy 


majo! 
north and 
Newcastle 


towns 
iney 
Greater Wollongong, 
ludes Port Kembla. 

Allowing for all the smaller 
towns of 20.000-40,000 or less. 
the division 


and 
which inc 


rural 
1ust be 
in Ontario, 


between 
and urban population n 
h the same a 

t the 1956 census 

ural and 68°‘ 


> rural 


the 

ithern part of the state are 

burn and Albury, which 

is on the border with Victoria. 

Inland from Sydney, Bathurst 

and Orange are getting up to 

the 20,000 mark, and so is 
Lismore in the north. 

Larger than these, but 


New South Wales 


Population 
Personal income 
Number of factories . 
Number of factory 
employees 
Annual value of factory 
salaries and wage .. 
Annual value of factory 
production 4 
Annual value of 
retail sales 
’ 


£A944 million 
total, 


New South Wales 
Proportion of 
Australia’s Total 
~ 


3,726,000 38 


£A1,776 million 39 


22,270 41 


446,000 41 


£A397 million 43 


£A758 million 43 


39.7 


chiefly occupied with coal- 
mining, are Cessnock, Mait- 
land and Lithgow, all within 
easy reach of the three big 
industrial centres — Sydney 
itself, Newcastle about 100 
mi. up the coast to the north, 
and Greater Wollongong-Port 
Kembla which are a rather 
shorter distance’ down the 
coast. 


In economic terms, rural 
primary production and ur- 
ban secondary manufacturing 
are better balanced than the 
distribution of population 
might suggest. The wool clip 
brings more income to the 
state than all the output of 
the steel industry. The wheat 
crop is worth almost as much 
as the coal dug in a year. 


Wheat was first grown in 
Australia in 1789, two years 


after the “First Fleet” arrived . 


at Sydney, at Parramatta, 
quite near Sydney. Coa] was 
discovered near Newcastle in 
1796, and in the same year 
the; famous Captain Macar- 
thur got the first merino 
sheep from South Africa, 


These three products — 
wool, wheat and coal—form- 
ed the foundation of the Aus- 
tralian economy more than 
160 years ago. And they still 
do, as the economy of New 
South Wales shows. 


Coal was the essential base 
for the great industries which 
are expanding so rapidly at 
centres like Newcastle, Syd- 
ney and Port Kembla. It is 
also the source of more than 
90% of all the power used in 
Australia. And New South 
Wales has more than 70% of 
the known reserves of high 
quality black coal. 


All but a small proportion 
of it is dug out of under- 
ground mines, where a high 
degree of mechanization has 
been achieved. Between 1953 
and 1958 the proportion of 
total output mechanically 


Qe 


S 
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produced was raised from 
52% to 82%. Correspondingly 
the output per man-shift rose 
from 3.19 tons to 4.12 tons, 
and the average cost per ton 
at the colliery dropped from 
63 shillings to 57)shilling (a 
reduction of 9%). 


More than 3,367,000 tons 
of coal—about one fifth of 
total production — went last 
year to the steel-making 
plants of the Broken Hill Pty. 
and its subsidiaries. 


At Newcastle a vigorous 
development program is in 
progress which will increase 
the steel-making capacity by 
at least 50%. Present capa- 
city is 1.4 million tons. 

Notable developments in 
the past year were the prov- 
ing of a new skelp and strip 
mill, a new coal washery, and 
the start of a new sinter plant 
which should be in operation 
next year. 

Nearly 16,000 people are 
employed at Newcastle in the 
making of steel. 


At Port Kembla, which is 
part of the City of Greater 
Wollongong, the B.H.P, com- 
pany is developing another 
2:4 million tons of capacity. 
It now employs 13,300 people 
and will need some 2,500 


more, 


Developments recently 
completed or in progress will 
soon make Australia self- 
sufficient in tinplate (hot 
dipped) and in cold-rolled 
stainless steel. 

With the primary steel in- 
dustry and the coal as a base, 
the coastal strip between 
Newcastle and Port Kembla 
(which ‘includes Sydney) has 
become a centre for much of 
Australia’s heavy engineer- 


ing. ‘ 


The range of products goes 
all the way from fencing wire 
and posts to locomotives, con- 
structional steel, heavy bus 
refrigerators. 


cnas and 
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Be a Dinkum Aussie 


“Don’t be a dill. Don’t sling off instead of shouting. 
Bring out that spin and knock down a schooner, You're 
in the rubbity, mate, Get your scran later, You better 
pin one on.” 

Australian slang is rich and varied and original. 

It would be a lifetime’s work to make a glossary. 

A few samples are given here to help you not to be 
a prawn, nor to go bungin’ it on, but to know where 
you're bloody going, when you get to Australia. 

It is not for wowsers, and the management accepts 
no responsibility, 


Reckon I c’d knock back I could use a glass of beer. 
a schooner: 

Feeling crook: Not well, sick, 
off. ‘ 

Spiffing, top-hole, swell, 
the real gen., or (more 
currentl:') top drawer, 


or browned 


Fair dinkum: 


Dill: 

Scran, tucker: 
Tucker box: 
Larrikin: 


Square. 

grub, more politely food. 
lunch pail. 

maverick, off-beat, wild. 


bluenose, puritan, prohibi- 
tronist. 


Wowser: 


Rubbity: 


Jackeroo: 


pub. 

station-hand (on sheep or 
cattle ranch). 

Oregon: “planks and boards of 
Douglas fir.” 

Billy: metal pot used for making 
tea and rarely washed, 

comes out of the billy — 
very black. 


Cuppa: 


Fabulous drops: What babes! 


Dingo it: Funk it, after great show 
of courage. 
Raw prawn: 


Plonk: 
Smack us 


Tough proposition. 

cheap wine. 

in the eye with 
another hunk of dodger: 

Whacko: 


Please pass a slice of bread, 
You can say that again, 
A brown: 


Drey: 


One penny 
Threepence 
Zac: Sixpence 
Deener: One shilling 
Caser: Five shillings 
Quid: One pound 
Spin: Five pounds 
Tenner: Ten pounds 

And if. you’ve more than a tenner to bust you’re 
a bloody millionaire. 


New developments, based 
partly at least on the new oil 
refineries at Clyde 


Kurnell, include a widening 
range of chemicals and plas- 
and tics, 





NEWCASTLE 


AUSTRALIA’S INDUSTRIAL CAPITAL 


Newcastle, centre of 
1 


coal. A 


busy port, 


Newcastle, industrially, of 


tralia 


New 


frontage, 


city. Newcastle is also 


centre for North and Nort! 


Newcastle’s thriving 


Proprietary Company Limited (iron and 


manutacturers of 


rails, wire rope; Commonwe [ 
cialised steel products); Masonite Corporation (Australia) Limited 


plant site 


are being developed 


ijOr NUUSITICS 


sheet metals, steel 


he 
cnes 


ralia, is right on the nation’s most tiful deposit of 
thriving 


arterial roads, and unlimited 


industrial city, 
pplies of power, gas and 


> than any other city in 


MO acres, with deep-wal 


within 
or wheat terminal and wool s 
Western New South Wales. 


include: Broken 


steel) and 


ilth Steel Company Limited 


(fibre board); Courtaulds (Australia) Limited (rayon cord 


Pty. Limited. 


The Town Clerk, City 


Hall, Newcastle, invites 


with railhea 


20 minutes’ travel of 


associatec 


Brad- 
ford Cotton Mills Limited (spinning and weaving); Electric Lamp 
Manufacturers (Australia) 


SHIPPING 


An annual tonnage of 
8.445.249 makes New- 
astle the second busi- 
est port in Australia 


STEEL 


0 f 


per cent o 
nation’s total output 
of steel produced an- 
nually, 


tubes, wire, wire netting, 


POWER 


Industrial electric 
power and gas avail- 
able at extremely com- 
petitive rates. 


COAL 


53 per cent of Aus- 
tralia’s black coal is 
produced in the New- 
castle district. 


you to write for further 


details and literature 


on Newcastle, 


OUTSTANDING 
TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


Overlooked by a towering mountain divide, and 
bounded by six ocean beaches and an unsur- 
passed coastline, Newcastle's setting of rugged 
natural grandeur offers untapped possibilities 
for profitable tourist investment. 


WATER 


Unlimited dam and 
sandbed water avail- 
able to industry. 


TRANSPORT 


30 minutes by aircraft, 
104 miles by fast air- 
conditioned train, 107 
miles by road, 60 
Miles by sea from 
Sydney, Australia’s 
largest city. 


SITES 


Unlimited new plant sites now being opened up 
within five miles of the heart of the city, and 
close to all labour sources and established indus- 
tries. 





THE STATES 


S. Australia 


Industry 


PLAYFORD 


Sir THOMAS PLAYFORD 
Premier of South Australia 

South Australia emerged 
from the Second World Wa: 
with its industrial structure 
greatly strengthened 

Since then, througha seri« 
of further dramatic industrial 
acquisitions, the state has be- 
come a prominent force 
Australia’s secondary 
try. 

Before 1939 pri 
production dominated 
economy with subst: 
production of wheat, barle 
meat, wool, fruits and wi 

We are still big prima 
producers and are self-suffi 
cient in all our main food 
quirements with substant 
surpluses available for 
port. 

Diversified farming hi 
been successfully encouraged 
and resulted in more profit- 
able farming operations. 

Notwithstanding continued 
recognition of the basic im- 
portance of primary indus- 
tries to the state’s economy, 
South Australia has been able 
to make spectacular progr« 
in secondary industries. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA IS 

NOTED FOR 
@ Industrial stability. Em- 
ployer - employee _ relation- 


yNY 


table 


ships are good. There is a 
lower ratio of industrial dis- 
putes than in any other Aus- 
tralian state 

@ Government encourage - 
ment and financial assistance 


to approved industries. 


@ Provision of homes for 
employees and the supply of 
other necessary facilities in- 
cluding power and water. 


MAJOR NEW PROJECTS 
RECENTLY ANNOUNC.- 
ED INCLUDE: 

An integrated steel works 
tially costing $68 m.. at 
which is on the 

e f Spencer 


already the 

port for shipping the 
ore which sustains 
tralian steel industr) 
most modern ship 
yards in Australis 

o at this port. which 
ties for the construc- 
ship ip to 40,000 


present there are a mod- 

last furnace and sev- 
portant ancillary in- 
at Whyalla. 
vater pipeline i 

ated and a 


ebuilding 


Across Spencer Gulf 


Dp 


P e, a gi M met 


to be built in 
This 


nt plant. 


$35 million oil refinery 
ng built at Hallets Cove, 
il yuth of Adelaide. 


> Important industries like 
General Motors - Holdens 
Kelvinator, Chrysler, Phili; 
E | and Imperi 
Chemical ndustries are all 
] ing I to the 
present activities in South 
Australia. 

South Australia possesses : 


wide range of industries, but 


Sam T SET 


RO UCR ST Mt Tati Grr Tt) 


be 


VICTORIA SQUARE, Adelaide, -is one of five city squares spaced in the area of almost 
one square mile oceupied by the business section. Parkland separates city, suburbs. 


> glad to discuss any 
proposal with interested in- 
dustrialists and give them 
practical examples of how 
this state is ready and willing 
to facilitate the establishment 
of worthwhile industries. 
South Australia is fortu- 
nate in having efficient 
government or semigovern- 
ment authorities responsible 
for the provision of power, 
water and housing. 
The basic importance of 
these services to population 


taken to keep 


of demand 80°¢ 


and industrial growth hi oped rapidly 
been fully ni and war years to supply fuel 
effective action has b for the 


mineral features includin ine gulf waters. 


1 A uranium mi 
dium Hill. 
Mining 


tion of 


and cement 


sulphuric acid and fer- supply the 
tilizer manufacture. 

A sub-bituminous coal- 
field at Leigh Creek 
which has been devel- 


Australia’s 
ments. 


This book.tells you: 


Tells you what you need to know 
for the most effective marketing 


in Australia 


Here are new marketing facts about the dynamic 
Australian market —10 million people with 


moncy to spend and the desire to spend it 


The wealth of information in this new pub- 
lication reflects 30 years of intimate experience 
in the Australian market by the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 

Where do Australians live? What do they earn 
and spend? What do they produce? Sell? Buy? 

What is your marketing future in this rich and 


growing market? 


Just published, THE AUSTRALIAN MARKET gives 
vou the answers along with countless other facts 
essential to the most successful marketing Down 
Under. 

Newest of the continuing World Markets Series 
by J. Walter Thompson Company, this 40-page 
publication contains the most up-to-date market- 
ing information available, in many cases including 
1959 figures. 


Today, Australia is one of the world’s wealthiest 
markets; its per-capita income and living stand- 
ards rank among the highest in the world. 


From 1949 to 1958, Australia’s gross national 


A CLLR LAD 


PELE LLL LOLOL LLNS TE 


principal State 
power stations, 

of Australia’s 
South Australi: ] requirement 


possesses several important lie from 


deposits 


Australia’s plaster 
Important tale deposits 
require- 


Barytes deposi 


ample for paint-making 
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and for use in oil ex- 
ploration. 


The bulk of limestone 
and dolomite, required 
for the Australian steel 
industry comes~> from 
South Australia. 


Opal fields at Coober 
Pedy. ‘ 

Large areas of South 
Australia are regarded 
by world petroleum 
authorities as possessing 
favorable oil bearing 
strata. Deep drilling is 
now being undertaken 
near Innamincka in the 
north-east corner of the 
State by organizations 
combining local and 
American interests. 

11 The value of mineral 
production has increas- 
ed ten-fold in the Jast 
12 years and now 
amounts to $60m. p.a. 


Government assistance to 
mineral industries is given 
through the department of 
mines, which provides a geo- 
logical survey branch, a bor- 
ing branch and a_  well- 
equipped research and 
development branch, 

South Australia is also 
noted for extensive and éffec- 
tive land settlement and irri- 
gation schemes. 

It has tackled successfully 
the difficulty which existed 
through the lack of natural 
forests. 

This problem was foreseen 
80 years ago and imaginative 
action taken so that today our 
man-made forests supply the 
State’s softwdod require- 
ments. 

South Australians are well 
provided with the conditions 
and modern. amenities for 
happy and contented living. 

We have a temperate, 
Mediterranean-type climate. 
Adelaide, the capital, is a de- 
lightful tity bounded on one 
side by the sea of Gulf of St. 
Vincent (with miles of excel- 
lent beaches) and on two 
other sides by the beautiful 
Mount Lofty ; 

South At faces 
exciting futur 
for people interested in de- 
velopment 
gracious living. 

As I ] 
many large organization 


] recognized these 


have shown above 


have alread 
facts and have commenced 
operations 1n this state 

There is substantial scope 
for further growth and gov- 
encouragement and 
support are readily available 
to desirable new enterp! 


ernment 
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Farmers Weather 


Record Drought 


Sceptics who complain that 
Australia has been pushing 
industrialization too fast must 
reckon with this year’s situa- 
tion in South Australia. 

This state is suffering from 
the worst drought on record. 


The slaughterhouses north 
of Adelaide have been glut- 
ted ‘with sheep for which 
there is ne feed. Many of 
those now offered are, as one 
observer said, “no better 
than skin and bones”. The 
abattoirs’ going price is about 
a dime per sheep. 

Out in the back country it 
is worse. 

“T have traveled through 
the back country for 25 
years,” said one doctor, “‘and 
I have never seen so many 
dead cattle as there are now.” 

Such a natural calamity as 
this would have paralyzed 
the state 20 years ago. You 
couldn’t have spent a day in 
Adelaide without feeling its 
effects. 

Today Adelaide wears an 
air of prosperity. The drought 
seems like something that 
city-dwellers read about. The 
spacious, wide, “western” 
streets of the capital are 
bustling. The many well- 
stocked ‘stores are crowded. 

“The effects,” said Premier 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 





Part of the vigorous, growing Australian 
market for over 30 years¢ J. Walter 
Thompson Company has offices in Sydney 
and Melbourne staffed by over 250 people 


product rose 110° ... while personal income also 
more than doubled. 


U.S. private investment in Australia is growing 
tapidly, too—tripled from 1950 to 1957—now 
approaches one billion dollars. 


And U.S. earnings—at 14 per cent on total in- 
vestment—make Australia one of our most re- 
warding markets. 


If your company is among more than 900 
American firms with subsidiaries, branches or 
affiliates already in Australia—or is considering 
this market for the future—you will find that 


"THE AUSTRALIAN MARKET will be an invaluable 


aid in your planning and preparations. 


While they last, we will be happy to send you 
a copy of THE AUSTRALIAN MARKET free. But, 
you must order now. Already, over half of the 
copies have been reserved. Mail the coupon. 


J. Warter Tuompson Company 
offices in the major markets of the free world 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles. Holly 
Washington, D. C., Miami, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, San 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Sdo Paulo, Rio de Janciro, Porto A} 
Recife, Santiago (Chile), Lima, London, Paris, Antwerp, Amst 
Frankfurt, Milan, Johannesburg, Cape Town, Durban, Port 
Salisbury (Southern Rhodesia), Nairobi Bombay, Calkcutt 

Madras; Kanpur, Bangalore, Karachi, Colombo (Ceylon), 
Melbourne, Tokyo, Manila 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY, Dept. CN-12 


47) Lexington Avenue, New 


Please send my copy of 


without cost or obligation, 


Sir Thomas Playford, “will 
be. weathered in a manner 
that could not have been con- 
templated 20 years ago.” 

It has been unusually long, 
Sir Thomas admitted, since 
South Australia had a really 
bad season, The graziers and 
farmers have accumulated 
pretty satisfactory reserves. 
Nevertheless the essential 
difference between now and 
1938 is the great expansion 
of secondary industry. 

A bad year on the farm 
cannot now knock out all 
the props supporting the 
economy. 

It is serious enough, every- 
one knows. But here, as on 
the Canadian prairies, it is 
offset in considerable degree 
by all the industrial activity, 
the mining and the tertiary 
services which all keep 
rolling. 

Throughout his 21 years as 
premier, Sir Thomas has al- 
ways been dedicated to the 
promotion of secondary in- 
dustry, and what greater 
vindication could he find than 
this year’s drought? 

Playford has been so suc- 
cessful in stealing the 
thunder of his Labor oppo- 
nents that he has been called 
“the most successful socialist 


‘in Australia”, 


evecerecescece tech 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 


York 17, N. ¥ 
THE AUSTRALIAN MARKET, 
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ANCIENT river red-gum of the grassy basalt plains of southern Australia is a member 
of the vast eucalyptus family, native to Australia, of which there are more than 500 


{fer Industrial Peace 


eastern states of Victori: 
New South Wales?” 


Premier Sir Thomas Play- 


“The average working time 
South Australia offer to new 


industry to make up for the 
concentrations of population 


“In New South Wales,” he 
went on, “the comparable 
figure is 100 times as great 
(50 working days each seven 
years), and in Victoria it is 
95 times as big (47% work- 
ing days each seven years).” 


The record is remarkable. 


Present population is put 
at about 925,000. 


Nearly a third — 300,000 — 
of these have been added 
since the war. 


Almost exactly half the in- 
crease is due to immigration. 


Here are some other rates 
of 20 years’ growth: Factory 
employment, plus 112%; 
number of factwries, plus 
97%; factory wage bill, plus 
853%; value of factory pro- 
duction, plus 827%. 


Price increase over the 
period is put at 275%, most 
of the change occurring be- 
fore 1954. 


In the years since the war 
the available labor force has 
grown less than the total pop- 
ulation. The bulge was in the 
low age groups. 


In the next few years this 
will be reversed. The post- 
war babies will soon be de- 
manding jobs. To provide 
them the state government is 
relying on the continued ex- 
pansion of industry. 


Here are some of the ma- 
jor features of post-war de- 
velopment. 


@ Iron ore: The great open- 
pit mines at Iron Knob, near 
Whyalla provide the major 
supply for the Australian 
steel industry. 


In the 12 months up to 
May 31, 1959, two open 
pits supplied 3,371,000 tons 
of rich ore. Their total output 
has been better than 67 mil- 
lion tons. 


Although Australians often 
boast of their resources in 
iron ore — with deposits of 
equal richness in West Aus- 
tralia — they are being de- 
pleted much faster than any- 
body expected. In this year’s 
address to the annual meet- 
ing of the Broken Hill Co. 
in September, the chairman 
of directors, 


Colin Syme, 


said: 
“It appears to be only too 


clear that we must expect 


— 


rials to cost us much more in 
the future.” 


@ Whyalla: Originally just a 
port for loading iron-ore, 
Whyalla is becoming a major 
manufacturing centre. Al- 
ready it has major shipbuild- 
ing yards and blast furnaces. 
It is to become the centre for 
a new integrated .steel in- 
dustry. 


B.H.P. Ltd. and the South 
Australian government have 
agreed on plans which in- 
volve: 


> Enlargement of the exist- 
ing blast furnaces to produce 
iron adequate for the new 
steel plant; 


> A new steel-making plant, 
using an oxygen process in- 
stead of an _  open-hearth 
plant; 


> A mill for modern struc- 
turals and bars, which will 
be supplied with billets from 
the N.S.W. plants of B.H.P. 
until adequate steel-making 
capacity is constructed on 
the spot; 


> A merchant mill capable of 
rolling a wide range of sec- 


tions. 


@ Shipbuilding: The B.H.P. 
shipbuilding yards at Why- 
alla are just starting to build 
an oil tanker of 32,250 tons, 
which will be the biggest 
vessel ever built in Australia 


Great industrial develo: 
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economy is prosperous and is expanding. 
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pment is taking place in Australia. The nation’s 


Our illustrated booklet “Investing in Australia” gives brief but authentic 
information on subjects such as the geography, government and population of 
Australia; its mineral resources, manufacturing, agricultural and pastoral in- 
dustries: the legal and practical requirements for establishing a business: 
taxation, exchapge control and import licensing. 


The booklet has been specially prepared to answer the questions of those 
interested in investing capital in Australia or establishing a business there. 


We shall be pleased to send a frée copy to all who ask for it. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY 
OF SYDNEY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1834 


HEAD OFFICE: 343 GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY, N.S. W. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND 


tralian oil 
Ampol. 


distributors, 


@ Electronics: Philips Elec- 
trical Industries Ltd., subsid- 
iary of the famous Nether- 
lands company, opened a new 
factory at Hendon, S.A., in 
the last few months, which is 
making transistors. It al- 
ready had a plant employing 
2,500 people. 


@ Oil, metal smelting: On 
tidewater 15 mi., south of 
Adelaide a further addition 
is planned to Australia’s oil 
refineries in the form of a 
modern £16 million plant at 
Hallett’s Cove. This is an in- 
vestment of Standard-Vac- 
uum, in addition to their 
present big refinery at Al- 


toona, Victoria. 


Port Pirie, across Spencer 
Gulf from Whyalla, has al- 
ready huge smelters, produc- 
ing lead (190,000 tons an- 
nually), silver (seven million 
oz.), gold (6,000 oz.). 


Also manufactured there 
are sulphurie acid (50,000 
tons) and uranium oxide (to 
an annual value of £10 mil- 
lion). 


Other mineral production 
includes* salt, gypsum, talc 
(enough for Australia’s re- 
quirements), barytes, lime- 
tone and dolomite for the 


teel industry. 


AT LONDON 


problem was found by fol- 
lowing Victoria’s example 
and undertaking extensive 
development of a big deposit 
of brown coal at Leigh Creek, 
nearly 400 mi. north of Ade- 
laide. 


} 


The state having so little 
in the way of natural power 
resources, it is remarkable 
that the intelligent use of 
Leigh Creek’s brown coal has 
enabled South Australia now 
to claim that its power is not 
only plentiful, but among the 
cheapest in Australia. 


@ Water: Water equally 
crucial, and a dry year like 
the present one emphasizes 
the problem. 


The lack of watez 


is South 


* Australia’s greatest deficien- 


cy — even against the other 
Australian states, few of 
which are well supplied by 
Canadian standards. 


Adelaide, with more than 
half the state’s population 
(560,000 out of 925,000), 
presented the ‘first difficult 


case. 


The hills which surrow 
the city could provide 
reservoirs with a capacity 
24,000 million gal. 


But this isn’t enough, 
where rainfall: is as chancy 
as it is here. They held only 
5,500 million gal. this Sep- 
tember, and even then some 


It came through a 50-mi. 
pipeline which was built to_ 
tap the more assured flow 
of the Murray River at a 
place called Manorum. But 
pumps are needed to lift the 
Murray River water over the 
height of land which separ- 
ates it from Adelaide. 

1 normal years, or years of 

od the Murray- 

Adelaide pipeline has to be 

used only at low periods to 

supplement the local supply 

collected in the six local res- 
ervoirs. 

In this year of drought it 
had to be used at full capaci- 
ty even in July, } 
midwinter 
has been 

it will be needed at least 
1 the end of April. 

The daily cost of 

£1,500, or about $3,300. If 
pumps have to be worked 
ill-out for 10 months in the 


pumping 


year, the cost comes to near- 


$1 million—on top of al 
he usual operating expenses 
f thi 


or 


s one pipeline. 
For all the pipelines, 

tate budget for’ the presen 
cal year (July to June) has 


d £557,000 more than 


of it had been pumped in the Water Supply Depart- 
and manufacturing in the big peace.” from the Murray River. 


ment had to spend last year. 


every seven years. our iron-bearing raw mate- It is to the order of the Aus- ® Power: Solution for the 


Sydney is the busy hub of major industry in New 
South Wales and the South Pacific. The Sydney 
County Council effectively distributes power to 
over half a million industrial, commercial and 
domestic customers; and is rapidly extending its 
already widespread network. The tremendous 
expansion of industry in this, the largest and most 
progressive State of the Australian Commonwealth, 
has vital significance for Canadian manufacturers 
who are considering the outstanding 
potentialities of the. South Pacific market. 

The Sydney County Council will gladly provide 
industrialists and others with detailed information 
concerning power supply within the great 
metropolis of Sydney. 


The 


Power Unlimited in Sydney “Down Under’’! 
‘ 9 Sg ey bo) ores 


a oo } ydney 


WN ‘ 


THE SYDNEY COUNTY COUNTIL 
Queen Victoria Building, George Street, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, 


S$Ci79/s7 
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THE STATES 


FACTORY of Associated Pulp & Paper Mills Utd. at Burnie, 


alte, 


Tasmania. Tasmania 


provides much of the paper f or the other Australian states, 


Tasmania 


Competitor for Canada 


Canada has a special inter- 
est in the little island state 
of Tasmania, 


Although it is smaller than 
New Brunswick in area and 
has only about two thirds of 
New Brunswick’s population, 
it is the only Australian pro- 
ducer of two commodities 
which directly threaten two 
of Canada’s biggest export 
Aluminum and newsprint, 


Both are essentially war- 
time developments which did 
not really get into produc- 
tion until some time after the 
war. 

@ Aluminum: 

It was 1948 before the Bell 
Bay plant of the Aluminum 
Production Commission got 
started with 90% of its fi- 
nance from the Common- 
wealth government and 10% 
from .Tasmania, 


The Bell Bay potlines, 
which have been producing 
about 13,000 tons of alu- 
minum ingot per year, rely 
on Tasmania for nothing but 
water power, The bauxite is 
imported from New Guinea 
and as far away as Malaya. 
The Tasmanian power, 
though by far the cheapest in 
Australia, is still considerably 
more costly than the power 
used by the Canadian indus- 
try. 


Within the last few months, 
the Aluminum Production 
Commission was autliorized 
to increase the capacity of the 
Bell Bay plant from a nomi- 
nal capacity of 10,000-11,000 
tons (actually about 13,000) 
to a nominal figure of 18,000 
tons per year, (This is out of 
an Australian consumption of 
about 30,000 tons). 


In the Senate irf Canberra 
‘recently. the Minister of 
National Development, Sen, 
Spooner said: 


“We have agreed with the 
Tasmanian government to in- 
crease the plant to a capacity 
of 18,000 tons a year. We are 
also testing out the possibility 
of encouraging private in- 
vestment, so that we may lift 
the level of production to 28,- 
500 tons per year. 


“That seems to be about 
the production that would be 
needed to make it an efficient, 
economical plant.” 


The Tasmanian govern- 
ment clearly realizes that its 
stake in the aluminum plant 
is more than the £A1 million 
of its investment. It is the 
sale of its water power and 
the employment of its citi- 
zens, Ministers of the state 
make it clear that they hope: 
> to get the capacity of the 
present plant increased 
enough to supply the whole 
of Australia’s present re- 
quirements of 30,000 tons a 
year — expected to increase 
sharply. 
> to get the huge deposits at 
Weipa, in Northern Queens- 
land, committed to the Bell 
Bay plant, rather than using 
either the local power of 
Queensland or the rumored 
supply of cheap power in 
New Guinea. 
®@ Newsprint: First Australian 
production of newsprint 
started durins the war when 
any reliance upon overseas 


print per year. 


TASMANIA 


supplies appeared to 
Australians to be too 
ardous, 


The company, Australian 
Newsprint Mills (Pty) Ltd., 
had been formed in 1938 with 
the major newspapers of 
Australia as shareholder 


many 
haz- 


Leading promoter was the 
late Sir Keith Murdoch, of 
the Melbourne Herald chain, 
associated first with the Fair- 
fax family, owners of the 
Sydney Herald. They were 
soon joined by the Adelaide, 
Brisbane, Perth and Hobart 
publishers, 


The Tasmanian Govern- 
ment put. up £A250,000 
($550,000) to, help them get 


* 6 
started. 


After the war, with the 
state government paid off and 
preference shares sold to the 
public, the (Pty) was drop- 
ped from the name and Aus- 
tralian Newsprint Mills Ltd. 
became a public company. 
But. all the ordinary share 
were (and are) still held b 
the newspapers, 

Now been 
found to produce newsprint 
from Tasmanian’s native 
hardweods, and the plant (lo- 
cated at Boyer) has a capa- 
city of 80,000 tons of news- 


nave 


means 


This is less 
than one third of Australia’s 
requirements, Canada still 
supplies more than one 
quarter of them, 

Some evidence that the 
Tasmanian. production has 
not proved entirely competi- 
tive is provided by the ab- 
sence of plans to extend the 
industry, and the growing 
tendency to look to New 
Zealand, 


The threat to Canadian 
newsprint exports, according 
to the best evidence, comes 
not from the local mil] but 
from the economic success of 
N.Z.’s experiment in making 
newsprint. The Australian 
government is always in- 
clined to give a helping hand 
to its neighbor, if it can do 
so, in trade matters. 


If, as now believed here. 
New Zealand newsprint will 
be fully competitive in price, 
this will remove all scruple 
about increasing Australian 
purchases from there rather 
than from Canada. 


Island 
Offers 


Contrast 


It is tempting to compare 
Tasmania with Prince Ed- 
ward Island for three very 
simple reasons: 

@ It is the smallest of the 
states, 

@ It is an island. 

@ It is in many ways very 
unlike the rest of the country. 

But the comparison will go 
no further. This island is 10 
times as big as P.E.I. (though 
about 1/40 the size of West- 
ern Australia). Its population, 
at around 340,000, is more 
than three times P.E.I.’s, and 
about 3% of the Australian 
total. 

But above aii its econ- 
omy presents a complete con- 
trast. It is one of the most 
diversified of all the Austral- 
ian States. 

The first contrast between 
Tasmania and the continent 
of Australia is that Tasmania 
is wet. Half the island — the 
mountainous and mineral- 
bearing western half — gets 
an average rainfall of more 
than 40 in. — even as much 


as 130 in. occasionally. Nearly” 


all the rest of it gets between 
30 im. and 40 in. 

The other areas of Aus- 
tralia which get this much 
rain are mostly around the 
northern coasts. They are 
tropical districts and their 
rains are monsoonal. That is 
to say, they are concentrated 
in a short and violent “wet 
season” in the summer 
months. 

Tasmania’s rain is spread 
around the year. 

This is one reason why the 
scenery often seems reminis- 
cent of the British Isles. 
Scotland for the mountainous 
parts, Devon, perhaps, for the 


others. The nearest Canadian 


comparison is Vancouver Is- 
land or the lower mainland 
of B.C. 

Ii is also the reason, of 
course, why Tasmania is the 
only part of Australia with 
bountiful hydro-electric 
power. It boasts that it can 


Abundant Power 
Builds Industry 


E. E. REECE 
Premier of Tasmania 

Tasmania is notable as the 
location of key secondary 
industries which are vital to 
the Australian economy as a 
whole; in some cases, these 
industries are the only ones 
of their type in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

The exploitation of rela- 
tively abundant water re- 
sources for hydro electric 
power purposes together with 
other’ natural resources has 
led to the establishment in 
the state of important indus- 
tries such as the processing 
of refined metals of copper 
and zine and the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid, aluminium 
ingots, calcium carbide, ti- 
tanium dioxide, non-ferrous 
strip, newsprint, paper pulp 
and quality papers, cement 
and a variety of textile prod- 
ucts. 

Tasmania, in common with 
the rest of Australia, can look 
forward to an expanding 
economy in the future. | 

Like every other state, it 
is making every effort to pro- 
mote the establishment and 
expansion of secondary in- 
dustries., 

As with other states, Tas- 
mania has certain advantages 
to offer which are peculiar to 
its natural resources and geo- 
graphical location. 

Prospective industrial de- 

velopment: in Tasmania will 
be roughly in two categories: 
@ The further development 
of local natural resources will 
bring exporting industries 
located near the resources 
being exploited. 
@ The steady growth in the 
size of the local market will 
encourage the establishment 
in the state of branch 
tories of Australian indus- 
tries which at present export 
to the state. 


fac- 


With natural resources, the 
state’s forestry areas, min- 
eral deposits, and water. re- 
sources offer encouraging 
prospects for profitable in- 
vestment. 

The well-known Australian 
companies of Associated Pulp 
& Paper Mills Ltd. and Aus- 
tralian Newsprint Mills Ltd., 
are pushing ahead with ex- 
pansion plans concerning 
quality papers and newsprint 
respectively. 

Another famous company, 
Australian Paper Manufac- 
turers Ltd., has now become 
interested in the state. This 
group is intensively investi- 
gating the possibilities of 
establishing a paper pulp in- 
dustry in Southern Tasmania 
which will export pulp to 
Victoria for processing into 
commercial paper. 

The state’s hardwood tim- 
ber industry will also ex- 
pand as local companies are 
converting their machinery to 
more automatic processes to 
supply better quality build- 
ing timbers for the Australian 
and North American markets. 

In the mineral field, the 
Rio Tinto, Electrolytic Zine, 


supply power at about 40% 
of the price in any of the 
mainland states. 

This power supply accounts 
entirely for the location of 
Australia’s only aluminum 
smelters at Bell Bay, on the 
north coast and it was a con- 
siderable attraction to many 
of the others. 

But further bounties of na- 
ture were needed to account 
for the wide diversification of 
production here: 
> The island has rich agri- 
cultural districts, producing 
valuable fruits and vege- 
tables, and supporting a can- 
ning industry. Now there is 
the beginning of a frozen 
food industry too. 
> It has a remarkable variety 
of minerals. Actively and 
profitably mined are copper, 
Jead, silver-lead, tin, zinc, 
tungsten. Zinc and several 
of the other metals are.also 
being processed in the island. 
> It has valuable forests of 
native hardwood, consisting 
of several varieties of euca- 
jypt. From these hardwoods 
Australian scientists and 
technicians have learned how 
to make paper. One plant at 
Burnie in the north of the 
island makes finé papers, 
hardboard, and specialty pa- 
pers. Another plant, control- 
led by the newspapers of 
Australia, makes newsprint 
— the only newsprint plant 
in the country. Plans are also 
being made for a kraft mill. 
> Over more than half the 
area of the island, sheep are 
run, and the climate is claim- 
ed to give an especial fine- 
ness to their wool. 


‘ 


and Mount Lyell groups are 
conducting extensive investi- 
gations. These moves offer 
prospects of further industrial 
development for Tasmania in 
the production of zinc, copper, 
tin, and a new industry based 
on the commercial exploita- 
tion of iron ore deposits. 

The state’s water resources 
give it an advantage over the 
rest of Australia in the form 
of water supplies for industry 
and hydro-electric power po- 
tential. 

Tasmania coujd supply 
bulk hydro-electric power to 
industrial undertakings at 
barely 40% of the jJowest 
mainland electric power 
rates. Moreover, the state 
government is expanding its 
hydro-electric scheme. 

Present installed capacity 
of 683,700 hp will increase 
to over 1,250,000 hp by 1966, 
thus providing scope for in- 
dustrial development where 
power costs are a large pro- 
portion of total costs. 

Cheap power from the 
state’s hydro-electric scheme 
offers the prospect of new in- 
dustries in the electro-chemi- 
cal and metallurgical field. 


The increasing population 
of Tasmania offers growing 
markets for consumer goods. 
The present population of the 
state is about 336,000. By 
1969 it is estimated that it 
will be about 400,000, a 
growth of nearly 20%. 

As this population in- 
creases, the Tasmanian mar- 
ket will become large 
enough, for partigular lines 
of goods, to warrant the es- 
tablishment of branch 
tories in the state. 

This will apply to those 
goods which have high trans- 
port costs, and are made from 
materials which are either 
available locally, or can be 
shipped into the state at a 
lower cost. 

Examples of this type of 
industrial development which 
has already taken place are 
the manufacture in the state 
of reinforcing steel mesh, 
wire mesh, tubular steel fur- 


lac- 
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CRAIG, MOSTYN & CO. PTY. LTD. 


AUSTRALIA 


Suppliers of top quality Australian 
products, now exporting to Canada, 


sp@cialising in... 


Fournisseurs de produits australiens 
de qualité, exportant maintenant vers le 


Canada, 
spécialités ... 


FROZEN MEAT 


lamb, mutton, beef, bone ie and boneless 


FROZEN FISH 


shrimp, lobster toils 


WINES 


Ports, sherries and table wines 


VINS 


FATS & OILS 


Tallow, whale oil, etc. 


FRESH & DRIED FISH 
Apples, pears and grapes, also dried apples 


IMPORTERS 


of machinery for dairying, tanneries and allied 


industries alliées, 


VIANDE CONGELEE 


ogneau, movton, boeuf avec ef sons oO. 


POISSON CONGELE 


crevettes et queves d'homard. 


porto, sherry, vins de table, 


GRAISSES & HUILLES 


huille de baleine. 


FRUITS FRAIS ET SECHES 


pommes, poires, raisins et pommes déséchées. 


IMPORTATEURS 


de machines pour laiteries, tanneries et industries 


CRAIG, MOSTYN & CO. PTY. LTD. 


212-218 York Street Nth. (G.P.O, Box 5295) SYDNEY 


Cables ALERT—SYDNEY 


BRANCHES 


VICTORIA 
144 Jolimont Road, MELBOURNE VIC. 
Cables ALERT’ — MELBOURNE. 


TASMANIA 
11 Gladstone St., HOBART, TASMANIA, 
Cables ALERT — HOBART. 


These new developments 
in communications with the 
rest of Australia will bring 
lower transport costs. Thus 
a combination of cheaper out- 
ward shipping costs and local 
cost advantages in some re- 
spects, will stimulate the de- 
velopment of industries 
which export from Tasmania. 


niture, paint, and paper prod- 
ucts. 

The prospects of industrial 
development in Tasmania are 
enhanced by a revolution in 
Australian transport. A new 
“drive-on drive-off” car ferry 
recently started a regular run 
between Melbourne and 
Devonport on the northwest 
coast of Tasmania. For example, the prospects 

This ferry has some pro- of the vegetable processing 
vision for the handling of industries in the northern 
freight on road transports, part of Tasmania will become 
but following it there will be bétter as access to mainland 
another one, already under raarkets becomes cheaper. 
construction, to specialize in 
freight vehicles. 

The ferries will link Tas- 
mania to the road network of 
the Australian mainland, 


Thus the fertile agricul- 
tural areas in the northwest 
and northeast will become a 
more important source of 
supply of both processed and 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
221 Pirie St., ADELAIDE, STH. AUST, 
Cables ALERT —- ADELAIDE, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
* 16 Phillimore St., FREMANTLE, W.A, 
Cables TYNCO — PERTH. 


“perishable foods for the 
metropolitan markets of the 
mainland. 


The state’s livestock popu- 
lation will also play its part. 
Suitable climate and _ soils 
provide Tasmania with the 
means of raising high quality 
livestock in sufficient num- 
bers to encourage the estab- 
lishment and expansion of 
abattoirs and associated meat 
works in the state. 

Indeed it can be said that 
Tasmania has prospects for 
profitable industrial develop- 
ment in industries based on 
local natural resources, and 
in’ branch factories to cut 
freight costs on goods . at 
present shipped into the state. 


An impression of the new home office of the Australian Mutual Provident Society to be 


erected at Sydney Cove, Sydney — gateway to Australia for most Canadian visitors. 


A.M.P. — the largest life insurance office, founded on the mutual 
principle, in the British Commonwealth of Nations — is a leading 
member of the great British Commonwealth of Nations life insurance 


industry. 


The bulk of its total assets, exceeding $916,000,000 is 


invested in every major sector of the Australian economy. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Established 1849 


HEAD OFFICE 87 PITT STREET, SYDNEY * GENERAL MANAGER: M. C. BUTTFIELD 
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| Sydney, largest city in the Southern Hemisphere — industrial heart of Australia 


The Future of Sydney 


IS LINKED WITH 


Investors —. This big, modern undertaking has served Australia’s biggest city 
for 122 years. Over 40,000 Australians have invested in the A.G.L. 

In addition to supplying over 350,000 domestic customers, the A.G.L. is 
the life-blood of many great industries located here. Today the A.G.L. operates 
the largest plant in the Southern Hemisphere for the manufacture of towns 
gas. High quality service, stable prices and virile, fotward-thinking policy 
ensures that as Sydney grows, so does. The Australian Gas Light Company. 


THE AUSTRALIAN GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
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MELBOURNE is a city of prosperous solidity, an industrial city providing much of the 
force of the industrial revolution which has transformed Australia. . 


Victoria 


Financial Headquarters 


Henry Bolte (pronounced 
with two syllables) who has 
been Premier. of Victoria 
since 1955, led the Liberal- 
Country parties to power 
thanks largely to a split in 
the Labor ranks, He was a 
small grazier in rural Vic- 
toria. 


Now as head of the govern- 
ment of Australia’s most in- 
dustrialized state, he talks 
about high finance as though 
he had been born to it. 


It isn’t surprising that 
finance should be much on 
Mr. Bolte’s mind, 


Melbourne is the financial 
capital of Australia in the 
same sense as Toronto is of 
Canada—which means that 
the title will be disputed in 
both cases by Sydney or by 
Montreal. 

- But here is the head office, 


Canada bought 112,000 tons of raw sugar from 
Australia in 1958, or about 9 per cent of Australia’s 


for example, of the great in- 
dustrial empire of Broken 
Hill Pty. which makes steel 
in New South Wales, builds 
ships in South Australia, and 
conducts a variety of sub- 
sidiary enterprises in most of 
the States, 

A majority of the seven 
big trading banks have their 
head offices here, though the 
Commonwealth (Central) 
Bank and its trading offshoot 
are in Sydney, and so is the 
biggest bank of all, the Bank 
of New South Wales, 

Melbourne is not yet unde 
the spell of U, S. influence, It 
is still trying to attract U. S. 


* capital and U. S. business in 


the placid belief that these 
will bring faster growth and 
richer returns without upset- 
ting the habits of thought 
which Melbourne still 
cherishes. 


total production of raw sugar. 


Raw sugar is made from the sweet juices 
crushed from sugar cane. The sugar cane is grown 


The U., S, capital is flowing 
in fast. If you drive down 
the main easterly exit from 
Melbourne, through Danden- 
ong, you could imagine your- 
self to be on the Queen Eliza- 
beth Highway or the Kings- 
ton Rd. 


For 12 mi., which only a 
few years ago ran between 
green fields, you pass an al- 
most uninterrupted row of 
new factories: 


International Harvester, 
General Motors, Volkswagen 
(an assembly plant), Heinz 
and many more. 


Any gaps between factories 
are filled with acres and acres 
of new houses looking like 
low boxes. 

They are mostly bunga- 
lows, generally of brick—or 
at least brick veneer over a 
wooden frame. The roofs are 


by 9,000 independent farmers in Australia along 
the tropical north-eastern coastline. 


The farms are small (average size 50 acres) and 
the farmers do most of their cultivating work with 
tractors. The sweet juices are crushed from the 
cane and crystallised at factories in the cane-grow- 
ing districts. 

The Colonial Sugar Refining Company, which 

negotiates the sale of raw sugar to Canada for the 
Australian sugar industry, is one of the large 
industrial companies in Australia. Colonial Sugar 
makes about 500,000 tons of raw sugar a year in 
Australia and Fiji, and refines about 600,000 tons 


in Australia and New Zealand. 


SUGAR CANE 


A crop of sugar cane. Average yields 
in Australia are about 3 tons of sugar 


per acre. 


THE STATES 


VICTORIA 


no longer of corrugated iron 
like the early Australian 
houses. Now they are of tiles 
made either from terra cotta 
or cement. It’s not unlike 
north Toronto, though, each 
house here stands in its own 
fenced lot. 

No basement, you notice, 
because no “central heating”. 
When it’s cold down here it’s 
the same sort of damp cold as 
in England and like the Eng- 
lish the Australians rely, with 
few exceptions, on open fires 
to keep at least one side of 
them warm. 

But both cold and heat are 
normally moderate. In July, 
which is the height of winter, 
average temperatures vary 
between 56 deg. F and 42 
deg. F. The highest and low- 
est recorded in a century 
were 69 and 27, But 17 days 
out of the 31 are rainy, and 
more than six of them are 
foggy. 

Total annual rainfall is 
about 26 in., about the same 
as in London, England, And 
in a country cursed by dry- 
ness that is one of the im- 
portant reasons for Victoria’s 
prosperity. 

It has been as high as 110 
deg. around Christmas time. 
It was 104 for a spell of about 
two weeks last year. But the 
average maximum for De- 
cember is a little over 75 and 


THIS MAP SHOWS THE C.S.R. Co.'s 
ACTIVITIES IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
R Head office in Sydney, 


5 branch offices (4 in Australia, 
1 in New Zealand). 


12 raw sugar mills (7 im Australia, 
5 in Fiji). 


6 sugar refineries (5 in Australia, 


1 in New Zealand), 
2 distilleries, 
10 building material factories. 
10 building material sales offices, 
5 gypsum mines, 1 asbestos mine, 


2 groups of factories manufacturing 
industrial chemicals. 


Research and development organisation, 
Engineering works. 


4 agricultural experiment stations 
(2 im Australia, 2 in Fiji). 


Training farm for young farmers in Fiji 


Cattle ranch and dairies in Fiji. 


2 ships for carrying Tew sugar and 
general cargo. 


SUGAR FARM 


for January nearly 78. 

Housing is scarce in Mel- 
bourne, There are some new 
little bungalows advertised 
for no more than £3,000, or 
$6,500. More usually a two- 
three bedroom home, built 
for sale by a private builder, 
will cost £4,000-£5,000. 

That’s only $8,600-$10,300 
at current official rates of ex- 
change. But in relation to 
average earnings and cost 
levels it looks quite as high 
as in Canada. 

Melbourne in some ways 
has made better use of its 
space than Toronto, It has 
kept much wider streets. 
Many—perhaps even most— 
of the main thoroughfares 
are dual carriageways with a 
plot of grass between them. 

It has nothing quite like 
the new Canadian through 
highways because it never 
had equally narrow streets to 
get congested. But the Dan- 
denong Rd., for example, is 
being widened now to pro- 
vide a dual carriageway far 
out beyond the original one. 

On the other side of town, 
going around the western 
side of the bay on which 
Melbourne stands, Geelong is 
growing up like a Hamilton. 
There is still green country 
between them, but already it 
seems inevitable that the 45- 
mi. stretch of the Prince’s 


SCALE IN MILES 


RAW SUGAR MILL 


Stor 
port, It 
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‘Victoria Market 
Expands Rapidly’ 


HENRY E. BOLTE 
Premier of Victoria 


Victoria, as a leading in- 
dustrial and primary produc- 
ing state, will be called upon 
to help maintain the stability 
and security of the nation’s 
economy. 

And as our economy will 
become more and more de- 
pendent on our ability to 
manufacture, sell and export 
secondary goods, Government 
planning for the future is 
largely directed toward in- 
tensified industrial develop- 
ment. 

Victoria is the smallest in 
area of the Australian states, 
except for Tasmania; but it 
has the second highest pop- 
ulation, and leads in many 
fields of manufacture and 
primary production. 

Australia is planning to 
double its present population 
of 10,000,000, possibly within 
20 years. 

Victoria is absorbing over 
44% of the total migrant in- 
flow into Australia. 

Its population ‘is growing 
faster than New South Wales 
which is taking fewer mi- 
grants. 

The Victorian market is 
expanding more rapidly than 
any other state. 

Although we are taking the 
majority of migrants we have 
been able to maintain a high 
standard of living and one of 
the lowest unemployment 
rates in Australia. 

The latest figures show that 
Australia had 1.5% of its 
work force unempioyed. In 
Victoria, the figure was 1.3%. 

As industry provides em- 
ployment for the additional 
workers, our industrial de- 
Highway will soon be built 
up as the Queen Elizabeth 
Highway is between Hamil- 
ton and Toronto. 

The airport, at Essendon, 
is only 5 mi, from the centre 
of Melbourne, but it is al- 
ready too congested to handle 
a full flow of jet traffic, A 
new and larger site is being 
sought which inevitably will 
be as far away as Malton is 
from Toronto. 


velopment must be proceed- 
ing at a very rapid rate. 

Australia must maintain a 
high level of migration to 
gain strength as a nation. 

It cannot provide the nec- 
essary jobs for the newcom- 
ers out of its own resources 
and still keép our high stand- 
ard of living. 

So we must look to outside 
capital; and we offer our- 
selves as a place for sound, 
gilt-edged investment. 

Any investor first asks: 
“What have you to offer?” 

Victoria has: 

@ It has a government pledg- 
ed to free enterprise. And it 
is used to stable government. 
@ It is geographically handy 
to supply markets and possi- 
ble export markets. 

@ It has a growing consumer 
demand above any other 
State. 

@ It has a rapidly increasing 
work force and a very low 
unemployment level. 

@ Employer-employee rela- 
tions are good and industrial 
unrest at a minimum. 

@ It has a climate conducive 
to high productivity. We have 
no extremes of heat and cold. 
@ It has an excellent trans- 
port system. 

@ Taxation is reasonable and 
essential services are avail- 
able at one of the lowest rates 
in Australia. 

Victoria is fast becoming 
the hub of Australia. 

Melbourne is already the 
financial hub of the nation. 
It is the home of the leading 
underwriters. It has a mod- 
ern and active stock ex- 
change, with a rapidly grow- 
ing list. 

Victoria is also the head- 
quarters of the Australian 
motor industry which is now 
expanding largely. 

This is typical of the devel- 
opment in all forms of indus- 
try. 

PERSONALIZED 
ASSISTANCE 

A special projects section, 
known as “Division of State 
Development,” has been 
established in the Premier’s 
Department. It is manned by 
men experienced in indus- 


trial matters. And they are 
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ready to pass along all they 
know. 

If you are looking for a site, 
they will take you there.” 


INSTALLMENT FINANCE 


Hire purchase has greatly 
assisted growth here of con- 
sumer lending. : 

The latest official estimate 
puts the outstanding balances 
of borrowers at more. than 
£100 million — a very sharp 
rise from the £20 million of 
1952-53. 

Retail sales have increased 
in the State from £588 mil- 
lion in 1952-53 to £872 mil- 
lion. 

THE FUTURE 

I believe the future must 
bring bright prospects for 
anyone who wants to develop 
his business with the States. 
But not, perhaps, right now. 

To the north of Australia, 
lie the vast countries of Asia 
which ‘are looking to us to 
supply them with capital and 
manufactured goods. 

I am confident that Austra- 
lia can supply them. Victoria, 
one of the nation’s leading 
workshops, is developing to 
help fulfil that objective. 

Already we are exporting 
consumer goods to Asia. The 
market is there and it is up 
to us to capture more of it. 

Our geographical position 
makes us an ideal “spring- 
board” to service Asia with 
manufactured goods. 

We have the skilled trades- 
men and the army of arti- 
sans is growing daily. We are 
fast obtaining the “know 
how.” What we need most is 
capital. 

In recent years, as the in- 
flow of overseas capital got 
into fairly high gear, Vic- 
toria. gained the lian’s share 
of these funds. 

British capital has. always 
dominated the inflow. But 
we notice growing awareness 
in North America of the pos- 
sibilities this country offers. 
This also applies to some 
European countries. 

That’s why the flow of 
North American and Euro- 
pean capital has shown. a 
marked increase. 

The march of capital from 
world countries: has been 
diverted south to Australia. 

Victoria believes it offers 
the soundest prospects for 
Australian investment. 

We have the potential, we 
have no where near reached 
the limit of our development, 
and we would be pleased to 
have you jein us in our march 


toward greater prosperity. 
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ZEALAND 


TASMANIA 


BULK STORAGE 


shed at an Australian sugar 
150,000 tons of raw sugar. 


BULK HANDLING 


Raw sugar being unloaded from a bulk 
sugar ship at C.S.R.’s Sydney refinery. 





WESTERN GATEWAY to Australia is Fremantle, 


12 mi. 


from Perth. The port is 


building facilities for 45,000-tor. liners. View looks toward Perth along the Swan River. 


W. Australia 
Accent on knterprise 


DAVID BRAND 
Premier of Western Australia 


In Western Australia, the 
accent is on private enter- 
prise. The State Government, 
controlling annual expendi- 
ture approaching £A100 mil- 
lion, is devoting its resources 
to creating a favorable cli- 
mate for industrial, rural 
and commercial investment. 

Private enterprise has pio- 
neered and built Western 
Australia, with Government 
co-operation. 

And in this Western Third 
of the Commonwealth, cov- 
ering nearly one million sq. 
mi., there dre still as many 
magnificent opportunities for 
those with pioneering spirit 
as for those seeking other 
good fields of. investment. 


We are big enough for tre- 
mendous. growth, and my 
government is committed to a 
policy that will vigorously 
foster it. 

Six major fields of growth 
are being planned for in the 
years ahead — industrial in- 
vestment, agricultural expan- 
sion, development of the tro- 
pical North-West, the tourist 
trade, mineral resources, afd 
developmental public works. 

These are some of the de- 

tails: 
@ INDUSTRIAL INVEST- 
MENT. Western Australia is 
making a strong bid for new 
industry. 

The State is now strength- 
ening its hand by creating an 
industrial development au- 
thority. 

Already, in the past decade, 
secondary industry has made 
big strides. It has almost 
doubled its importance with- 
in the economy and is mov- 
ing toward parity in value 
of output with the vital pri- 
mary industries, despite ra- 
pid rural expansion. 

New industries established 
in the past decade include the 
£A40 million BP refinery 
(Australia’s biggest), a mer- 
chant bar steel rolling mill, 
one of the world’s most mod- 
ern cement works (built by 
Rugby Portland Cement), 
and a range of other heavy 
and light industrial establish- 
ments. 

Industrial investors will be 
offered incentives, where 
needed. They can be assured 
of good sites with room for 
expansion, close to planned 
workers’ housing areas. 

They will be served with 
good roads and ample power 
and water. The work force is 
skilled and adaptable. 


@ AGRICULTURAL EX- 
PANSION. Western Australia 
has 23 million acres of clear- 
ed land producing wool, 
grain, fruit and many other 
products, but millions of 
acres in good rainfall areas 
still await capital for devel- 
opment. 

There is an immense op- 
portunity here. Meanwhile, 
clearing goes ahead at the 
rate of 600,000 acres a year. 


@ NORTH-WEST DEVEL- 
OPMENT. A _ stimulating 
challenge lies in the pastoral 
North-West of Western Aus- 
tralia —- and we intend to 
meet it. 

The northern sector, known 
as the Kimberley (133,000 
sq. mi.), offers the richest 
prospects. Drenching sum- 
mer rains cascade into rivers 
and gorges to run wastefully 
into the sea. This water is the 
key to its future. 

By progressively harness- 


BRAND 


ing the rivers we propose to 
promote a major develop- 
ment of agriculture and of 
associate industry. 

A £A3 million diversion 
dam will be constructed on 
one of the major Kimberley 
rivers, the Ord, with 
monwealth aid. 


Com- 


The next stage, it is pro- 
posed, will be a £A16 million 
Ord River Dam with storage 
capacity for three million 
acre-ft. of water and a built- 
in hydro-electric power sta- 
tion. 

Dam sites on three other 
big rivers are being investi- 
gated. 


@ TOURIST TRADE. A State 
Tourist Authority is 
established to vigorou 
mote the tourist trade. 

Western Australia offers 
Australia’s best climate. Its 
capital, Perth, is the sunniest 
in Australia, 


being 
ly pro- 


with an all- 
year-round average of nearly 
eight hours sunshine a day. 
In 1962, it will be the host 
city for the Empire Games. 

Every effort will be made 
to persuade thousands of 
Empire Games visitors to see 
much more of Western Aus- 
tralia than the capital city, 
and to go home remembering 

and telling — what the 
whole State has to offer. 

Western Australia is big 
enough for warm tropical 
winters in the North and 

fediterranean summers in 
the South. 

Springtime 
world’s richest 
wildflowers. 

Beach resorts are scattered 
along move than 1,000 miles 
of coastline. 

The South-West offers vir= 
gin hardwood forests with 
big stands of giant trees and 
secluded trout streams. 

My government believes 
the Western Third of the 
Commonwealth has at least 
one-third of Australia’s tour- 
ist attractions. 

We want to attract one- 
third of Australia’s growing 
influx of international tour- 
ists, and every effort will be 
made to stimulate commer- 
cial interest in improving 
tourist amenities. 


@ MINERAL. RESOURCES. 
World demand for minerals 
has increased interest in the 
largely untapped resources of 
Western Australia, which is 
a highly mineralized State. 

Already, gold has played a 
major part in the economy. 
But the accent today is on 
the discovery and develop- 
ment of minerals to meet 
industrial demands. 

The Mines Department 
carries out a continuous geo- 
logical survey which has led 
to the interest of internation- 


brings the 
offering of 


al companies in 
(several major high-grade 
deposits and many smaller 
ones), blue asbestos (proba- 
bly the world’s biggest de- 
posit), manganese (Austra- 
lia’s major source), and the 
rare minerals like tantalite, 
beryl and titanium. 


®DEVELOPMENTAL 
WORKS. The Government 
recognizes that a progressive 
works program is essential to 
economic progress. 


iron ore 


Power and water supplies 
are maintained at a level 
capable of meeting big new 
demands immediately. 

A number of outports, al- 
ready equipped for world 
shipping, are being constant- 
ly improved, and the major 
port, Fremantle, is currently 
building a new passenger 
terminal to cater for 45,000- 
ton liners expected next year. 

Since Second World War, 
a comprehensive water 
scheme has greatly extended 
piped water supplies to 
country areas, and prepara- 
tions are now being made for 
a major .extension of 
scheme. 

Western Australia is strid- 
ing rapidly toward economic 
maturity, and its economic 
pulse is quickening in the 
current financial year. 

The rate of population in- 
crease is again showing an 
upward trend and this will be 
further influenced by gov- 
ernment policy to raise the 
migrant intake. 

The next decade promises 
to be an era of accelerated 
growth for this Western- 
Third of the Commonwealth. 
Investors who step in first 
will benefit most. 


this 


THE STATES 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Increased Output 
Attracts Settlers 


“The western third of Aus- 
tralia,” as Premier Brand of 
Western Australia likes to 
call it, has nearly one third 
of the area of the continent, 
but only 7% of its popula- 
tion. Most of that 7% (715,- 
000 people) is in a small area 
south of Perth in the remotest 
southwestern corner of the 
country. It is separated from 
the rest of Australia by 1,400 
mi. of emptiness. 

Whichever way you come, 
the long trip across the conti- 
nent is like traveling across 
western Ontario, north of 
Lake Superior, to find only 
Winnipeg at the end of the 
route. 

There are no further vistas 
of prairie cities and moun- 
tains and B.C. coastal riches 
— just Perth and the small 
settlements around it. 

The two airlines’ daily 
flights leave Adelaide in the 
afternoon, arrive in the even- 
ing, and fly back during the 
night. (They’re using DC6Bs 
and Electras.) Their route 
cuts across the Great Aus- 
tralian Bight and then comes 
inland near the boundary 
between South and Western 
Australia, heading due west 
over the Nullarbor Plain. 

This is a red desert, tree- 
less, very dry and completely 
desolate. 

The air route comes south 
of Kalgoorlie, the old gold 
mining town which is the 
only substantial settlement 
between here and Adelaide. 

It still has a population of 
23,000 and produces between 
800,000 oz. and 900,000 oz. 
of gold each year. But it could 
never have been established 
without a pipeline to bring 
Water from the coastal hills 
325 mi. away. 

If you are a man of leisure 
and cross the continent by 


W. Australia 


Looks to Asia 


In the first postwar decade, 
new investment in manufac- 
turing plant increased more 
rapidly in Western Australia 
—least developed state of the 
Commonwealth—than in any 
other, with the exception of 
Tasmania, 

Factory production increas- 
ed more than in any of the 
others, without exception. 

In 1948-49 manufacturing 
produced only 28% of the 
state’s income. In 1957-58 it 
was 45%. 

This is perhaps an over- 
dramatic way of putting 
rt because the fluctuations in 
the value of wool, wheat and 
meat largely determine the 
proportions. They were low- 
er in 1957-58 than in the two 
previous years, but even in 
1955-56 manufacturing ac- 
« vunted for 41% of the state's 
jiacome—a drastic change 
from 1948-49. 

Moreover, the rise in the 
value of factory production 
has been steady year by year. 
It came to £75.3 million in 
1957-58, compared with 
£21.5 million a decade 
earlier. 

The arguments for estab- 
lishing industry at this west- 
ern tip of the Australian con- 
tinent, so remote from its 
major market, were high- 
lighted by the £40 million 
($88 million) oil refinery 
or British Petroleum at 
Kwinana. 


Kwinana is Australia’s big- 
gest oil refinery, and when 
B. P, decided, a little more 
than six years ago, to put it 
here, the decision was a sur- 
prise to many people. 

If the parent company 
shares the views of L. R. Gas- 
coigne, the local manager, the 
choice has been abundantly 
vindicated. 

The state government, it’s 
true, held out some induce- 
ment in the form of a new 
housing settlement, guaran- 
teed supplies of power and 
water, and so on. But these 
could certainly have been ob- 
tained in South Australia and 
quite likely in other states 
too. 

What has impressed the 
management is that it has al- 
ways got more than the letter 
of its agreements. It has had 
willing co-operation from the 
governments — Labor and 
Liberal alike. It has a con- 
tented and efficient work 
force and it is delighted with 
the quality of the young ex- 
ecutives it has drawn from 
the University of Western 
Australia. (The federal wage 
awards do not favor Western 


Australia, because its living 


costs are relatively high.) 


That’s all very nice but it 
doesn’t make this site more 
economic than another. 


The first economic justifi- 


(Continued on page 77) 


train, the TransAustralian 
Railway, operated by the fed- 
eral government, provides a 
cor@fortable, air-conditioned, 
diesel - powered train from 
which you may observe the 
desert to your heart’s content. 


In contrast to Canada’s 
bleakest stretch of railway 
around the north shore of 
Lake Superior, with its con- 
tinuous snaking curves, the 
TransAustralian Railway is 
the straightest track on 
earth, One stretch runs 300 
mi. without a curve. 


At last it reaches Kalgoor- 
lie and then everything has to 
be transshipped. The gauge 
changes from the standard 
4 ft. 8% in. to the Western 
Austratian Railway’s 3 ft. 
6 in. 

Perth is very different from 
Winnipeg. It is a sea town. 

It straddles lovely bays of 
blue ocean with miles of 
clean white beaches, and 
fleets of yachts spreading 
their billowing sails to the 
breeze. It is a sunny town all 
the year round, luxuriant 


CONSISTENTLY HIGH QUALITY OF 
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Mind you plen your, travel through the N.S.W. 
GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU. Let us smooth your path 
to heppier holideys and jollier journeys with our 

free Australien and overseas travel service: 

Hotel snd guest-house reservetions gnywhere! 

Personal itineraries - free literature - rail, 
road and air bookings - unique holidey suggestions 
one-dsy scenic tours - special servicea for people 


travelling sbroad. 


REMEMBER THE ADDRESS! 


‘ 10 MARTIN PLACE SYDNEY PHONE BL2471. 


with unique species of trees 
and flowering shrubs and 
wild flowers—bolder than Ca- 
nadians are used to, breath- 
taking in brilliance. 


No frost has ever been re- 
corded here. The lowest of- 
ficial record was 34 deg. F. 
The winter mean is 56 deg., 
the summer mean 73. Only 
in semi-tropical Brisbane, far 
up the east coast, are the 
average temperatures a 
couple of degrees higher. 

Nevertheless, some _ . of 
Western Australia’s problems 
would seem very familiar to 
Canada’s western provinces. 
It depends even more than 
the rest of Australia on the 
export of a few primary 
products — wool, wheat and 


meat, particularly — whose 


prices fluctuate steeply. 

This state supplies a sur- 
prising 11% of Australia’s 
total overseas exports. But it 
buys only about half as much 
from overseas. Last year, for 
example, it earned an export 
surplus of £47 million on 
overseas trade (more than 
half the value of its exports) 
but its purchases from the 
other Australian states came 
to £66 million more than it 
could sell them, 

In these postwar years de- 
termined efforts at develop- 
ment have been concentrated 
on two major lines: 


@ To diversify the state’s 
production by establishing 
more secondary industry. 


@ To overcome the natural 
obstacles of poor soil and in- 


adequate water, to increase 
production from the land and 
permit more settlement. 


Both efforts have had re- 
markable success. Manufac- 
turing has contributed a 
steadily rising income, and 
increased its share of the 
state’s production from 28% 
to at least 40%, It has been 
as high as 45% in years when 
markets were not too favor- 
able for primary products. 

At the same time the area 
of cleared arable land has 
been increased from 15 mil- 
lion acres to 23 million. Im- 
proved pastures have risen 
from one million acres to 
seven million acres. The sheep 
population more than 
doubled — from six million 
to 13 million, 


has 
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WORLD WIDE ORGANISATION 


THE 
DAVIS GELATINE 
ORGANISATION 


FACTORIES: 


Australio, New Zealand, 
South Africa, England. 


DISTRIBUTION CENTRES: 
Cenode and U.S.A. 


CANADA: 
Toronto Quebec City 
Seint John 
Holifox 


St. John's 


Voncouver 
Winnipeg 
Montreal 


U.S.A. 

Dovis Gelatine Inc., 

375 Park Avenve, New York. 
Also at Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Portiend, Sen Francisco, Seattle. 


The Davis Gelatine Organisation's head office, factory 
and laboratories of Botany, New South Wales, Australia. 


A manufacturing capacity matched by unrivalled dis- 


tribution and 


service ‘facilities makes 


eminent in world markets 


Davis 


pre- 
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IMAGINATIVE AND CONSTANT RESEARCH allied with rigid quality control has made 
Davis Gelatine the finest product of its kind. Recognition of this fact both by the 
general public and by manufacturing concerns using gelatine as a raw materia] has 
led to a rapid expansion of production and distribution. Along with its growth has 
gone a unique development of laboratory and research techniques that enables 
Davis to provide manufacturers with the answers to production problems. If you 
have a problem involving the use of gelatine as a raw material, you are invited to 


get in touch with any of the offices of Davis Gelatine. 


DAVIS GELATINE 


(CANADA) LIMITED 


Head Office — Toronto (207 Queen's Quay West) 
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looking particularly for busi- Excluding the suBsidy from 
nessmen who really know the the Commonwealth govern- 
Asian markets. ment, output was yalued at 


’ 
The future for manufactur- £14 million in 1957 and LAN BUILDERS 
: £13.5 million in 1958. 
ed exports to Asia, he be- 
lieves, belongs to people who But the increasing value, 7 wid HARDWARE 


will study the markets, de- and the hopes for the future, 
velop a real understanding of depend on-exploiting more of 


_ . . a 
them, and then make the the industrial minerals, Iron “eS is made in Australia 


products they want—nottry ore, manganese and bluy as- soy 3 , 
to sell the, products the seller estos have been the three ——— to World Standards! 
happens to have. biggest so far, each coming “ 

With such expert advice, as close to £1,000,000 in value 
soon as he can recruit it, and last year. 
with the advantage of the 2,- 
000 mi. shorter journey, he 
believes there will be far- 
sighted investors ready to 
back this sort of enterprise in 
Western Australia. 


Henry Lane’s factory at New- 
Most of the iron ore (more A.A castle, headquarters of Aust- 

than half a million tons with hy ralia’s steel industry, is one of 

an average assay of 64% ; - s the largest in the southern hem-' 

iron) was shipped round the ates isphere specialising in Builders’ 

coast to the Broken Hil] com- wh Hardware. 

pany’s steel mills in New ‘ ; 

@ Water supply: Main source i — where it supple- 

eae "ae Pn ae : a oe ban a lhe aay tg , otha Products of the Lane factory are to be found in homes 


relatively low coastal hills But some was also used to throughout Australia and New Zealand; also in North America, India, South 
(max, 4,000-5,000 ft.). Perth produce pig iron locally, from 


is provided from adam built which the new steel rolling Africa and South East Asia. 
in the hills in 1940, and flow _— mil] at Kwinana (near Perth) . ; 
proving inadequate. Another produced merchant bars and The plant is equipped with every modern aid to efficient 
reservoir and dam, almost fence post : 

ser sts. machinery for press work, die casting, brass 
tripling the total capacity, i production, including S. } Pp g 


The We Australian gov- ; : 
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e inland area also has to a sential chs aad aan? 
SUNNIEST CAPITAL of Australia is Perth, host city of the 1962 Empire Games. The be supplied by a hor ae — an export deal on some Lane Builders’ Hardware available for export at 

Swan River and deep sea sailing make Perth a major tourist attraction. : ‘ ad ida om , 


tem of pipelines. It was de- After 
veloped from the 1903 pipe- 


deposits’ of iron ore. 
a stream of enquiries 
from Japanese agents, it an- 


e line, 325 mi. long, built to nounced that it wou Id accept Barrel Bolts, na Sash Fasteners, Hooks and Door Bells), Gate 
ustra La QO er supply the Kalgoorlie gold- _tenders for either five million Jy 
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export. The terms were to be 


; retty stiff—a substantial de- 
8 & : A state electricity Real : 
o ere oer electri posit, and a royalty which Catalogues and Price Lists are available on application 
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manufacturing has also been SE et something over 18 million cu. the frozen crayfish tails alain ve 
on round the coast with the but Colin Syme, the chair- He doesn’t expect to show paralleled in mining. in for- er ‘this eae ule even for the ft. annually. Most of it is jar- which are a valuable dollar- ae 
gasoline for eastern Austra~ man, told the sharehold- quick results. He is not in-  estry and in fishing. W en Australian govern- ah with karri as the next earner in the U. S. market. In Frozen prawns are regard- 
lian markets. They are eithe: ers this year that increasing terested in the sort of ap- P ment. : largest crop. the 12 months ended June 30, ed as another promising\ex- 
B.P.-owned or chartered at demand in the rest of Austra- proach made by trade mis- @ Mining: Gold has been by Most of the blue asbestos Both of these are eucalypts 1959, exports to U. S. reached port to U. S., and possible 
the most favorable world rate lia had raised the mill to 15 sions. He plans to make spe- far the most important min- (crocidolite) and more than a and hard woods. They are ex- a record of over seven million grounds are being explored 
and the Australian govern- shifts per week. cific approaches to special eral product ever since the third of the manganese are ported for use as railway ties, pounds, out of a catch of off Western Australia as well 
ment gives them a license for But the most relevant les- groups of investors. He is Kalgoorlie strike in the 1890s. exported. and they are shipped to east- nearly 25 million pounds. as on the east coast. 
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Supplying Steel to Australia—and the world ! 


Ci | re ve Le cS akan & Na ee The pioneer of the steel sheet industry in Australia, 
| l,i ee : y: John Lysaght (Australia) Pty. Ltd. is today pro- 
ay Pie an ern peed LENE a , : ate r a ae P ducing. huge tonnages, thereby making a very real 


‘ 
3 


i vr a Vine i TE a a D tebe ork | 1 contribution to the Commonwealth’s ever-increas- 
; ing stature amongst the industrial nations of the 


world. 


Regular and substantial quantities of sheets and 
coils listed below are now readily available for 
shipment to all parts of Australia... to every 


corner of the world. 


UNCOATED: COATED: 


Commercial Qualities: Galvanized Flat and 

Hot and cold reduced Corrugated Sheets. 

Sheets. Zincanneal Sheets; Fiat, 
Cold reduced Coils. Corrugated and V-Crimp. 
Deep Drawing: Hot and cold Terne (lead coated) Sheets, 
reduced Sheets and Coils. 

Carbon and Low Alloy Sheets. 


Electrical Sheets. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS, including: 


Steel Decking. 


Expanded Metal Lathing, Ornamental, 
and Walkway Meshes. 


Lightweight Channels. 


Grain Silos. 


John Lysaght 
(Australia) 
Pty. Ltd. 


Head Office & Export Department: 
50 Young St., Sydney, New South Wales 
Cables: Galvanized, Sydney. 


Continuous Pickie Lines at Springhill Works, Port Kembia, N.S.W. 


Offices in all Capital cities of Australia. European Enquiries: John Lysaght (Services) Ltd., 34-35 Queen St., London EC4, U.K. Cables: “LYSAGHT”, LONDON. 





CARCASS of cattle 


which died in a drought in Northern Territory. Recurrent drought 


forces cattlemen to keep herds below the numbers that could be raised in good seasons, 


Drought 
Fact of Farmer’s Life 


By GEORGE FARWELL 


Like the plagues of Egypt, 
periodic drought is an accept- 
ed part of Australian life. 

Despite what seem _ to 
foreign eyes to be catas- 
trophic losses in terms of 
sheep, cattle and national 
revenue, Australians tend to 
take these recurrent droughts 
almost as much for granted 
as the fact that leap year 
comes round once in every 
four, 

Perhaps this helps to ex- 
plain the stoical attitude of 
the pastoralist and farmer. He 
has an instinct for gambling 
both as pastime and invest- 
ment, and with it goes the 
psychological ability to stock 
up again after drought has 
decimated his flocks and 
herds, Laconically, he speaks, 
not of drought, but of “a dry 
spell.” 

Perhaps this also explains 
the volatile nature of the na- 
‘tion’s social life. The Aus- 
tralian character tends to 
swing from one extreme to 
another, just as the seasons 
do: floods one year, drought 
the next; duststorms at one 
end of the country, a cyclone 
at the other, 

Torrential rains deluge the 
tropic North during the an- 
nual monsoon; they are fol- 
lowed by an eight-month dry 
season which makes both 
stock-raising and _ tropical 
agriculture hazardous in 
much. of the huge Inland. 

Some men will even dis- 
pute whether drought should 
be regarded as a normal part 
of the Australian scene at all. 
They consider it bad taste 
even to mention it overseas. 
Others claim that these occa- 
sional scourges are never as 
bad as they used to be. 

Yet the past four years 
have brought serious droughts 


in several regions, while the ’ 


continent as a whole has had 
an exceptionally long run of 
good seasons, 

Rural prosperity has never 
been so high as it is now, We 
have had a 10-year cycle of 
plentiful rainfall and lush 
pastures, and it coincided 
with soaring world prices for 
wool and unprecedented 
market for beef and. lamb, 

Then, in 1959, the North- 
ern Territory — more than 
500,000 sq. mi, in area—was 
severely hit. by droughts in 
two separate regions. The 


losses came to at least 250,000: 


head of beef cattle, and it was 
mainly young breeding stock. 

Eventually good rains 
brought relief to the Terri- 
tory. The threat of drought 
in other’ states, notably 
Queensland and New South 
Wales, passed off. Only South 
Australia remained in danger. 

By mid-November the 
position in South Australia 
was growing acute. 

The best measure is in the 
rainfall figures, In the south- 
ern areas around Adelaide, 
the normal annua] rainfall 
averages 21 in, This is enough 
to grow wheat, barley, mer- 
ino wool and fat lambs. 

In the first 10% months of 
1959 less than 9 in. had fallen. 
The usual autumn rains could 
be expected in April. But any 
worthwhile falls before then 
were unlikely. 

The Australian Wheat 
Board forecast that South 
Australia would produce only 
six million bushels this year, 


That is one-fifth of last 
year’s crop, which came to 
nearly 30 million bu, Grow- 
ers’ income’ would by 
£14 million (more than $30 
million). 

Instead of exporting 17 
million bu. to New Zealand, 
the U. K., Iraq, Rhodesia and 
other Australian states, South 
Australia was faced with the 
prospect of importing wheat 
from neighboring Victoria. 


drop 


A drop of 26 million bu. 
was also expected in the 
state’s normal 35 million bu. 
of barley, 

The sheep farmers were 
suffering as badly. By mid- 
November, they had sold one 
million — out of 15 million- 
head at poor prices, princip- 
ally to the abattoirs. 

Hand-feeding was stand- 
ard practice, even though 
baled hay is scarce and costly. 
Mortality was rising, Many 
owners were cutting the 
throats of their sheep rather 
than see them slowly perish. 

For a while lamb was glut- 
ting the Adelaide market, A 
visitor from another state 
capital. with higher living 
costs remarked on its cheap- 
ness. The reply came, sar- 
donically from a glazier, He 
said: 

“You reckon a whole lamb 
carcass is cheap at 10/6? I 
wouldn’t call it lamb at all. 
But stick a candle inside and 
it makes a first-rate Chinese 
lantern.” 

In some areas an occasional 
spring rain of an inch or so 
made all the difference. In 
place of ruined cereals and 
bare paddocks, it provided 
full dams and ground tanks 
where sheep could wate 

Then came the summer 
temperatures. They climbed 
toward 90 deg. and 100 deg. 
and the position be- 
came acute. 


again 


The critical period will be 
between January and May, 
according to the Govern- 
ment’s Chief Agricultural 
Advisor, A. J, K. Walker, 

Large stocks of dry feed 
were used up, he said, and 
there was little prospect of 
harvesting more. If the “dry” 
did not break until June, new 
pastures could bring no relief 
before August. By that time, 
stock losses might rise to 25% 
of the total flocks. 

If rain does. not come till 
then, there is another danger 
—erosion. Increasingly arid 
pasture lands are liable to it- 
tack by hot winds and dust 
storms, 

No doubt the rains will 
eventually come, as they al- 
ways have. But before they 
do, the damage to the na- 
tional economy may be 
severe. 

This pattern has been re- 
peated many times since 
European. settlers first took 
their flocks and herds into 
the Australian “outback.” 

The “outback” is the Aus- 
tralian name for the hinter- 
land. Its natural enemy is 
heat, not cold. But in other 
respects it presents the same 
problems as Canada’s North. 

Drought years are distin- 
guished in the Australian 
mind in the sort of way a 
Frenchman remembers his 
vintages or an Englishman 
his Derby winners. 

Thus, through the bumper 
years of the 1880's, settlement 
ebbed and flowed. Much of 
the “Centre” was successfully 


stocked in these years, Then 
came,the “grandfather of all 
droughts” from 1901 to 1903. 
Many large cattle runs closed 
down altogether. 

Succeeding drought years 
came in 1914, 1927-29, 1935, 
1944. Then the great debacle 
occurred at the “top end” of 
the Northern Territory in 
1951, when 500,000 cattle 
perished. 


Use More 
Domestic 
Tobacco 


Tobacco is grown in Aus- 
tralia, and the government 
requires that all manufactur- 
ers of Cigarettes shall use 
22% by weight of Australian 
leaf. 

At the end of June next 
year the required proportion 
will rise to 28.5% 

Licenses to import tobacco 
are issued to manufacturers 
on a “Replacement” basis, 
after required proportion ‘of 
Australian leaf is taken into 
account. 

A warning about this gov- 
ernment regulation — which 
is parallel to controls assur- 
ing the full use of other high- 
cost Australian products — 
was issued recently in the Di- 
rectors’ Report' of Rothmans 
of Pall Mall (Australia) Ltd., 
which since March, 1956, has 
captured more than 25% of 
the total market for cigar- 
ettes. 

King cigarettes now 
account for more than 30 out 
of every 100 sold. 

The firm’s rapid expansion 
has led to purchase of a sec- 
ond factory, and a new share 
issue (on the basis of one for 
two) has been announced for 
early in the New Year. 

“Australian tobacco,” said 
the Rothmams directors, “is 
the highest-priced leaf in the 
world.” 

Part of the reason for this, 
they said, was that the cigar- 
ette manufacturers compete 
vigorously at the auctions to 
get the best leaf. 

But, they add, “it has been 
suggested that the present 
high prices may encourage 
marginal and inefficient pro- 
ducers—to the detriment of 
the growing industry as a 
whole.” 

The directors pointed out 
the danger that an increase in 
the price of cigaréttes might 
lead to a decline in consump- 
tion, with lower revenues for 
the government and less de- 
mand for Australian leaf. 

“Tt is a problem,” they said, 
“which calls for long-range 
thinking.” 

The increase in the amount 
of Australign tobacco which 
must be used in Australian 
cigarettes, announced for 
next June, may not be the 
last. 

Almost simultaneously 
with the Rothmans’ report 
came a speech by Premier 
Nicklin of Queensland envis- 
aging the addition of 12,000 
acres to the tobacco-growing 
areas. 

This is more than a quarter 
of the land to be irrigated by 
the new Timaroo Falls Dam 
in. Northern Queensland. 
1,000 acres was expected to 
be added this vear. 
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Atomic 
Future 


Far Off 


PROF. J, P, BAXTER 


Chairman, Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission 


Australia’s atomic energy 
program is planned largely 
with an eye to the future. 
That is inevitable because 
there is no immediate need 
for nuclear power to replace 
expensive conventional sta- 
tions. 

In this respect Australia is 
like Canada, Present empha- 
sis is on raw _ materials, 
isotope manufacture and ap- 
plication, and training of 
scientists and _ engineers, 
Power reactor research thus 
rests on a firm base of asso- 
ciated techniques. 

Co-ordination of the coun- 
try’s atomic energy program 
is carried out by the Austral- 
ian Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, a statutory authority 
established by the Common- 
wealth government in 1953, 

The commission was given 
responsibility for such activ- 
ities as the discovery and 
production of uranium, the 
development of atomic ener- 
gy for industrial and other 
purposes, and the training of 
nuclear scientists and tech- 
nologists. 

Its first major project was 
the production of uranium 
oxide in the far north, at 
Rum Jungle, to supply this 
strategic material for the 
Western alliance. The com- 
mission has maintained its 
interest in raw materials, en- 
couraging private industry to 
play a major part in the de- 
velopment of new deposits, 

This lead has fostered a 
healthy uranium mining in- 
dustry. 

In 1958 the research estab- 
lishment’ at Lucas Heights, 
about 20 mi. from Sydney, 
was Officially opened. This is 
the headquarters for Austral- 
ian.atomic research, and the 
site of the country’s first re- 
actor, HIFAR. 

HIFAR is based on the 
U. K. DIDO design, It -is a 
materials - testing reactor, 
cooled ‘and moderated with 
heavy water, using a graphite 
reflector and enriched uran- 
‘ium fuel, It has a heat out- 
put of 1OMW and a maximum 
neutron flux of 10'* neutrons 
per sq. cm, per second, 

The reactor is the principle 
research tool for an estab- 
lishment with a present staff 
of more than 500. 

The commission has esti- 
mated, on the basis of present 
costs, that nuclear plant 
might be installed in some 
areas with high conventional 
fuel costs by 1970, But in 
other areas there is sufficient 
low-cost coal to meet de- 
mands for power until the 
end of the century. 

These considerations give 
Australia a strong interest in 
reducing the present compar- 
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| FOR TRADE AND INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES } 


IN 


AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 


ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS 
IN AUSTRALIA 
This booklet has been produced 


South 
readers 


by the Bank of New 
Wales specially for 


are interested 

establishing a business in Australia 
whether it is a small retail 
business or a large manufacturing 
write for a free copy 


company — 
of this book. 


FIJI, 


in 


PAPUA 


and NEW GUINEA 


The Bank of New South Wales can help those interested 


New Zealand. 


. in trade and investment opportunities in Australia and 


Through more than 1,000 branches and agencies in 


Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, 


the Bank is closely and constantly in touch with industry, 


business, and agriculture in the areas it serves and has 


unrivalled correspondent facilities. Specialized departments 


(Trade Promotion, Trade Introductions, Economic, Over- 


seas, and Travel) supplement the complete banking service 
provided by the Bank of New South Wales. 
Enquiries may be made through your own bankers or 


direct to — 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK OPERATING 
Head Office: Sydney, Australia. 


IN AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND FIUI 


International Division: John W. McEwen, Manager 


FOUNDED IN AUSTRALIA IN 1817 -—- INCORPORATED. WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 
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atively high cost of nuclear 
power. Its own research pro- 
gram is based on a high tem- 
perature gas-cooled thermal 
breeder system using enrich- 
ed uranium and fertile thor- 
ium, with beryllium = or 
beryllia as moderators, and 
possible sheathing materials. 


This system is considered 
to hold promise of being suit- 
able for Australian condi- 
tions, but there is also inter- 
est in the work that Canada 
is doing on heavy water re- 
actor types for the same rea- 
sons, 

On present indications nat- 
ural uranium systems will 
not be economically competi- 
tive in these areas, and there- 


FACTORIES LIKE THESE 
ASSURE THE FUTURE OF 
AUSTRALIA'S DAIRYING INDUSTRY 


y HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY 


NEWCASTLE 


ADELAIDE 


N.S.W. FRESH FOOD 
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fore an enriched system is 
favored for research and de- 
velopment. 


Some natural uranium re- 
actors wil] probably be in- 
in areas 
of Australia with-high con- 
ventional fuel costs, but it 
would be unwise for Aus- 
tralia to duplicate develop- 
ment work already done or at 
an advanced stage in other 
countries, 

Similarly, in choosing a 
thermal breeder system for 
study in preference to fast 
breeder systems, Australia 
has avoided repetition of 
work elsewhere. 

Another important side of 


the commission activities will 


be production of radioactive 
isotopes. HIFAR, when 
brought to full power late 
this year, will have sufficient 
capacity to meet Australian 
demands for isotopes, and 
will be able to supply some 
for export to neighboring 
countries, 

As a small nation with lim- 
ited resources, Australia at- 
taches great importance to 
international co-operation, 
and wherever possible aims 
to avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cation of work already done 
overseas, 

Australian scientists have 
also taken part in agency ac- 
tivities and in other inter- 
national work, including the 


e 


NAS902 


U. N. Committee 
Effects of Radiation. 

Recognizing that any 
atomic energy program needs 
an assured supply of skilled 
scientists and engineers, the 
commission has taken the 
lead in the establishment of 
the Australian Institute of 
Nuclear Science and Engi- 
neering. 

With its headquarters at 
Lucas Heights, this institute 
will be a joint venture be- 
tween the commission and 
Australian universities. It 
will co-ordinate use of the 
facilities at Lucas Heights by 
the universities, and encour- 
age nuclear research in the 
universities themselves, 
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Peters Consolidated Milk Industries Limited, through foresight and 

planning have greatly contributed to the progress of the Australian Dairying 
Industry. Their chain of modern factories and creameries assure the dairyfarmer 
of a profitable market for all the milk he can produce... thus creating the 


incentive for greater production to mect the demand from both here 


and throughout the world for more milk and milk products. Peters is Australia’s 
largest ice cream manufacturer, and is one of the largest distributors of 
bottled milk in the Sydney Metropolitan area. 


Peters 


A LEADER OF AUSTRALIA*S DAIRY 


ery 


INDUSTRY 


CONSOLIDATED MILK INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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IN A SURGING ECONOMY 


EB countries have matched Australia’s rate of economic 


development in the last ten years. A dogged persistence, 
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backed by scientific development programs, has resulted in 
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the birth of many thriving new industries... revitalized 
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development of natural resources...a concerted effort to 


gain world markets, 


It is this spirit and rate of progress that has caught the invest- ° 
ment eye of the world. Today, Australia is the world’s largest 
wool exporter (Canada imports almost all its wool from Aus- 
tralia); she exports millions of tons of sugar, meat and many 


other primary products around the world. 


Against this background of strong primary industry, the con- 
tinuing development of Australian manufacturing potential 
calls for more and more electric power. Aluminium produc- 
tion has a particularly voracious appetite for electric power. 
In Canada, where hydro-electric power is so abundant, Alumi- 
nium Limited of Canada produces ingot for Australia, thereby 


helping to conserve Australian power resources. 


In so doing, Aluminium Limited of Canada.is proud to be 
contributing to the development of the Australian economy 


by providing aluminium from Canada. 


ALCAN * 


ALCAN AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


_Suscessors to Aluminium Union Limited 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


Sales distributors for 
ALUMINIUM LIMITED OF CANADA 
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Farm Machines Dairy Products 


Nearly All Australian Made mp 


Production and utilization 
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('000 gal.) 

Processed milk Other 
products purposes* 

858,312 92,504 73,336 283,151 

(65.7%) (7.0%) (5.6%) (21.7%) 


*Principally fluid milk and cream for domestic purposes. 


Production 
1,307,303 


Butter Cheese 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


... gateway of Commerce 


By L, T. RITCHIE 
Chairman and Managing 
Director, Massey-Ferguson 
(Australia) Lid, 
Australia has had a press- 
ing demand since the early 
colonial days for the most ef- 
ficient possible farm mechan- 
ization. The country's pros- 
perity depends on high vol- 
ume farm production, and the 
lowest possible cost is even 
more fundamental here than 
elsewhere. 


BUTTER 
Production, exports and consumption 


(tons) 
Production Exports* Consumed in Australia 


185,640 63,670 (34%) 121,970 (29.3 Ib. per capita) 
ohiidden iin; behead: tiahen gaek Ininane enguetlnan aad Gateway to the wealthy continent of Australia, 
and itself a vigorous, expanding state, New South 
Wales affords excellent opportunities for manu- 
facturing, trade or investment. If you have these 
in mind, we suggest you take advantage of our 
Information Service. 


CHEESE 
Production, exports and consumption 
(torts) 
Consumed in Australia 
24,788 (5.9 Ib. per copito) 


Exports 
17,833 (42%) 


Production 
42,621 , 
Your enquiry will receive 


PROCESSED INK PRODUCTS individual and expert attention. 


Production, exports and consumption 


As a result the agricultural 
machinery industry is in- 
tensely competitive, and 


primary producers have 


(tons) 
Products Production 
Condensed, 
cancentrated and 
evoporated 


Exports Consumed in Australia 


Per head per 
annum 


9.3 Ib. 


Total 
38,772 


RURAL BANK 


of New South Wales 


26,891 (41%) 
Powdered 


ae ut. «e's 


Infants’ and 
invalids’ foods . 


24,869 (51%) 23,939 5.7 Ib. 


4,714 
5,414 


12,605 (37%) 7,891 
7,629 (71%) 2,215 


*Includes: Full cream, skim, buttermilk and whey. 
NOTE: All Tons" shown are long tons of 2,240 Ib. 


2.0 tb. 


Casein 0.6 Ib. 


HEAD OFFICE: Martin Place, Sydney, Australia 


f Strict Check on Milk 


BIGGEST FARMER in Australia, Erie Smart of Mingenew, Western Australia, watches 
ee . ; ” The 
three of four 15 ft. self-propelled combines he recently purchased. He farms 87,000 acres. 
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dairying industry monwealth Dairy Produce 


RITCHIE 


benefited from a succession of 
new labor-saving, cost-re- 
ducing machines. 


Today the Australian in- 
dustry supplies almost all of 
the nation’s needs, apart from 
tractors. Most of the tractor 
components are still im- 
ported. 


The percentage of other 
components made in Austra- 
lia has gradually increased, 
until now only a token quan- 
tity of components or méa- 
chines. are imported: This 
conforms with Massey-Fer- 
guson policy which is to give 
all its world-wide markets 


machines and implements 
which, as far as possible, are 
manufactured locally and 
“tailored to measure” to the 
needs of each country. 


The policy of restricting im- 
ports and exporting Austra- 
lian-manufactured machin- 
ery wherever possible con- 
tributes substantially to the 
Australian balance of 
ments. 


pay- 


Canada has by far the 
longest. association of any 
country with Australia’s farm 
machinery. Massey and Har- 
ris machines were being sold 
here long before the merger 
of 1891- which launched the 
famous Massey-Harris com- 
pany. But today Massey- 
Ferguson (Australia) Ltd. 
heads a list of 300 manufac- 
turers throughout Australia. 


The indystry has developed 
very rapidly since World War 
II. The value of its output in 
1947-48 was about £8 mil- 
lion. In the year ended June 
30, 1959, this had increased 
of £29 million. 


Today about 12,000 people 
are employed in the 300-odd 
establishments in all the 
mainland states. But the in- 
dustry is concentrated in 
Victoria, which accounts for 
about half the output and 
half the work force. 

The three major manufac- 
turers in Australia are Mas- 
sey-Ferguson, International 
Harvester and Ford. 

Massey-Ferguson’s connec- 
tion goes back to 1930, when 
Massey-Harris Co. gave ex- 
clusive distribution rights in 
Australia to H. V. McKay 


Pty. Ltd., at Sunshine, near 
Melbourne, and at the same 
time took a shareholding in 
the Australian company, 

When this agreement ex- 
pired in 1955, all the ordinary 
shares held by the McKay in- 
terests were sold to Massey- 
Harris, which thus acquired a 
flourishing subsidiary. 

The present plant at Sun- 
shine embraces 80 acres, 
about half of which is roofed. 
It is the second largest 
manufacturing plant in the 
world-wide Massey-Ferguson 
chain. 


The International Harvester 
Co. of Australia 
lished as long ago as 
but its first 
facture’ in 


was estab- 
1912, 
move to manu- 
Australia was 
taken in 1939 with a factory 
at Geelong, Victoria. 


“untary 


numbers approximately 100,- 
000 farmers. -They milk an 
average of 3.5 million cows a 
day—more in summer and 
fewer in winter. Milking by 
machines is almost universal. 

State government inspec- 
tion is strict at every stage of 
production to ensure observ- 
ance of the rules of hygiene. 

The Commonwealth gov- 
ernment controls export 
quality. All butter and cheese 
exported comes under the 
provisions of the “Exports 
(Dairy Produce) Regula- 
tions” and is subject to 
supervision, inspection and 
examination by expert of- 
ficers. 

A butter and cheese price 
equalization scheme has op- 
erated for many years by vol- 
action, based on 
agreements between the 
manufacturers and the Com- 


Equalisation Committee Ltd. 


This Committee, which 
represents all sections of the 
industry, enters into agree- 
ments with manufacturers to 
secure for them equal rates 
from sales of butter and 
cheese. For this purpose it 
fixes basic prices for these 
products, in Australia or 
abroad. 


The effect is that the local 
and export trade is-distribut- 
ed in equitable proportions 
among the manufacturers by 
means of quotas. 


The committee equalizes 
returns to factories through 
an equalization fund. 


Thus each manufacturer 
enjoys his due’ share of the 
more profitable of the two 
markets (local and export) 
and bears his due proportion 
of the less profitable market. 


An equalization plan also 
operates for the casein mar- 
kets, 


The Australian Dairy 
Produce Board is a represen- 
tative producers’ organization 
constituted under a _ special 
Act of Parliament. 


The board can get govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans to fi- 
nance ‘exports. It is the sole 
exporter of butter and cheese 
to the U. K. and to other 
markets where importation 
is subject to government 
license. 


Sales to all other markets 
are handled 6n a trader-to- 
trader basis, subject to mini- 


mum basic f.o.b. prices fixed 
by the board from time to 
time. 


The Commonwealth gov- 
ernment started a stabiliza- 
tion plan in 1952 with the 
approval of the states. 


It fixed factory prices of 
butter and cheese, .keeping 
them low enough to be within 
the reach of all Australian 
consumers. But it guaranteed 
return to farmers on all do- 
mestic sales, plus 20% over. 

If the actual price fell be- 
low the guarantee, it was 
made up by subsidy on all 
output covered by the guar- 
antee. 


IBM World Trade Corporation 
Kimberly Clark Corporation 
Max Factor & Company 


coal production ... and 43% of Australia’s 

factory production. It is located on the sunny 

south-east coast of the continent and lies in 

latitudes similar to those of California. It 
2 ' 


is 50,000 square miles, larger than the entire 
Province of Alberta and boasts as its capital 
the thriving metropolis of Sydney—over 2 
million population. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
National Cash Register Company 

Otis Elevator Company 

Parke Davis & Company 


INDUSTRY 


ew South Wales 


offers a great new area 
for profitable business expansion 


When you consider the many significant 
advantages of expanding your business to 
Australia’s “key state”, you’ll see why over 
400 leading U.S. companies have invested 
more. than $750 million in Australia since 
1950. You’ll see why the highly favourable 
business and fiscal climates of Australia 
make New South Wales one of the most 
attractive places in the world for profitable 
expansion. 


Pfizer Company, Inc. 


' Radio Corporation of Ameri 
Consider These Advantages a ee 


400% increase in factory production since 
the war. Population on the increase—well- 
trained, highly skilled labour foree—no capi- 
tal gains tax—lower corporation taxes—no 
double taxation—higher average rate of re- 
turn on capital invested—profits in dollars 
may be taken out of country—capital may 
be repatriated freely—tariff protection for 
efficient industries—government support and 
co-operation—political stability. 


Singer Manufacturing Company 


Union Carbide Corporation 


Complete information. available . 
from New York 


Dr. Arthur Denning, D.Sc., Dip, Ed., F.R.S.A., 
who is the Commissioner for New South Wales 
in North America will be pleased to supply you 
with any information on taxes, incorporation 
procedure, markets, competition, contacts, etc. 
Simply contact our New York Office. 


Here are some of the firms already 
located in New South Wales 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 680 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 

American Cyanamid Company 

Borg-Warner International Corporation 

Bristol-Myers Company 

Coca-Cola Export Corporation 

Colgate-Palmolive Company 

For instance, New South Wales has 96% of General Motors Corporation 


Australia’s steel production ... 77% of its Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


On this beauty spot at Benlong Point, Sydney will rise one of the Greenway Flats, 
most modern opera houses in the world, 


; Wales Housing Commission, 


A scene photographed at the Ferry Wharves and Railroad Station 
or Circular Quay, Sydney—Capital of New South Wales. 
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Import Controls 


Estimated Maximum 
Total Imports Open to $ goods 


Exempt from control: .... 
Z Category (virtually 
GES bcs bccccccese 
R Category (Replacement), 
virtually unrestricted: .. 
Adm, Category, non-dis- 
criminatory except for 
cars and lumber: 
Sub-total, 
relatively free: 
Category A: Quotas for 
“relatively essentia! 
goods” discriminatory 
against some dollar 
goods, such as footwear 
and some textiles: ...... 
Category B: Small quotas for 
“less essential” consumer 
g0ods, Discriminatory, 
when followed (D) or 


Sub-total: quotas 


TOTAL, ALL IMPORTS: 


£A millions per year 
182 182 


9 


85 


185 


850 


Canada, U.K. Big 


Sugar Customers 


By DR. J. VERNON 


General Manager, Colonial 
Sugar Refining Co. 

Canada is one of Austra- 
lia’s most important custom- 
ers for raw sugar, ranking 
second after the U. K. 

As both Australia and Can- 
ada are members of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, it was a 
natural development, with 
Canada wishing to import 
sugar and Australia wishing 
to export it, that the two 
countries should trade with 
one another in this commod- 
ity. 

In 1958 Canada required 
about 800,000 tons of sugar. 
It produced 165,000 tons of 
this on its own sugar-beet 
farms. The rest was imported 
in bulk—about 122,000 tons 
from Australia and most of 
the remainder from the Brit- 
ish West Indies. 

Canada is an importing 
member of the International 
Sugar Agreement, which in- 
cludes both importers and 
exporters. 

Some objectives of 
agreement are to: 


@ assure supplies of sugar to 
importing countries at equit- 
able and stable prices 


@ assure markets to export 
ing countries at equitable and 
stable prices 
@ facilitate increases in 
consumption of sugar and to 
contribute to the improve- 
ment of the living conditions 
of consumers throughout the 
world 
@ help maintain fair stand- 
ards of labor, conditions and 
wages in sugar producing 
countries 
@ foster international co-op- 
eration in connection with 
world sigar problems. 
International trade agree- 
ments to succeed in the long 
term. must confer benefits on 
both. parties to them—on the 
buyer. as well as the seller. 
The International Sugar 
Agreement has done that. 
With a production of 1,- 
370,000 tons of raw sugar in 
1958 Australia ranks as the 
fourth largest producer of 
cane sugar in the world — 
after Cuba, India and Brazil. 
About half Australia’s pro- 


the 


v 


VERNON 
duction is refined and con- 
sumed in Australia and about 
half exported, mainly to the 
U. K., Canada, Japan and 
New Zealand. 

The Australian raw sugar 
industry is concentrated in 
North Queensland, and 80° 
of the raw sugar is produced 
north of the Tropic of Capri- 
corn. 

The raw sugar producing 
districts are scattered along 
1,200 mi. of the northeast 
coast of the continent fron 
Grafton in N.S.W. to north of 
Cairns in Queensland. 

In each district 
hundred farmers grow sugal 
cane on their farms and sell 
it to a nearby raw sugar mill, 
There are about 9,000 cane 
farmers in Australia and they 
produce each year about 
10 million tons of sugar cane 

Fourteen of the 34 raw 
sugar mills in the cane-grow- 
ing areas are owned co-oper- 
atively by the farmers who 
supply them with cane. The 
remaining 20 are owned by 
private companies. 

Bulk handling installations, 
which have been installed in 
recent years at ports along 
the Queensland coast, include 
some of the biggest of their 
type in the world. The in- 
stallation at Mackay, for ex- 
ample, will store 150,000 tons 
of sugar. Ships that took 
three weeks to load by hand 
labor are now "loaded me- 
chanically in two days. 


several 


BS in the holding paddock at Penrith, 40 mi. 


west of Syndney, Australia 
fat lambs to the U. 


made a shipment of 
S.. first to he exported for 


American tables. 


+ 
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Import Controls 


Limit Canadian Sales 


The Australian system of 
import controls undeniably 
presents obstacles to Cana- 
dian exporters. But since 
August Canada as a dollar 
country receives equal treat- 
ment with everybody else on 
about -90% of the goods im- 
ported into Australia. 


This is a great improve- 
ment. Previously only 66% 
of total imports received non- 
discriminatory treatment. 


Most serious items of con- 
tinuing dollar discrimination 
are lumber and motor cars. 
But discrimination also con- 
tinues on other goods Canada 
might be able to supply. 


Here are the other 
items: Cigarettes and cigars; 
textiles of various. kinds; 
sheets and pillowcases; car- 
pets and linoleum; clothing; 
lawnmowers; washing ma- 
chines and refrigerators; 
vacuum cleaners; heating 
and cooking appliances; 
radio and TV. sets; guns 
and rifles; handbags, wal- 
lets and fancy goods; fur- 
niture; sporting goods and 
toys; footwear. 


chief 


These goods are not banned 
even from dollar sources. 


Most of them are in the 


lowest quota category wher- 
ever they come from. 


If ah importer gets a li- 


cense to bring in a certain 
quantity of one of these items, 
he can usually make at least 
some of his purchases in Can- 
ada or the U. S. 

3ut the discrimination lies 
in the fact that there is an 
even tighter limit on imports 
from here than there is 
imports of these things from 
a nondollar source. 


on 


Besides extending nondis- 
crimination to 90% of im- 
ports, the government also 
enlarged its annual import 
program by £A50 million 
($110 million). 


Last year it restricted im- 
ports to £A800 million ($1,- 
760 million). This year it is 
ready to let them rise to 
£ A350 ($1,870 
lion). 

Out of this limit of ,£ A850 
million, dollar countries will 
have a chance to compete for 
as much! as £765 million 
worth of business. 


million mil- 


The general method of 
holding imports to the desir- 
ed figure is this: 


@® The government admits 
basic raw materials freely 


especially the materials of in- 
dustry, even if they are 
highly manufactured com- 
ponents. 


® Manufacturers can usually 
get everything they need to 
bolster their 
Australia. 


production in 


®@ But, in order to keep down 
the total Australian bills, im- 
ports are divided into lists of 
commodities, partly accord- 
ing to end-use, 


® Most goods for retail, or 

consumer goods, may be ex- 

cluded if the government de- 

cides that a product of Aus- 

tradian origin will do as well 
or nearly as well. 

But the government can 
relax this rule whenever it 
finds that the goods are not 
“readily, available from local 
sources” and “on commer- 
cially acceptable terms.” 

Imports are 
six categories. 

The first two present no 
problem: one covers exempt 
goods, and then there is a 
very small category Z, which 
in effect is licensed 
freely. 


divided into 


quite 


> Quotas: category A: These 


As a result of the tremendous popularity of Rothmans King Size 
with Canadians, Rothmans is for the second year in succession, 
the world’s largest selling King Size virginia cigarette. Why is 
Rothmans King Size so popular? Because Rothmans King Size 


cover “relatively essential 
goods,” which are mostly raw 
products and industrial ma- 
terials. There is no flat quota: 
it varies from item to item. 

Until last August, “A” 
quotas could not be used for 
dollar goods. Now most of 
them can. But there are some 
exceptions, of which the most 
important are footwear and 
some textiles. 
> Quota: Category B: This is 
the tightest category, and it 
covers mainly consumer 
goods classified as “less es- 
sential.” 

The quotas hold imports 
from all sources down to less 
than 3% of the total Austra- 
lian market for the goods in- 
cluded. 

Imports from dollar sources 
are held to less than one third 
of the total “B” quotas—well 
below 1°% of the Australian 
market, 


> Replacement Quota: Cate- 
gory R: In effect an importer 
can get all the goods he can 
move. Al} kinds of goods on 
the “R” list are admitted 
without discrimination from 
anywhere. 

> Administrative Category. 
This is by far the biggest 
category, and much the most 
to Canada. There 
rules. Most of the 
items of capital 
equipment or raw materials 


important 
are 


goods are 


or components. 

Only two items in the ““Ad- 
min” or “Adm” class are sub- 
ject to discrimination because 
t from a dollar 
the big 
items, automobiles and lum- 


ney come 


source. They are 
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Import, Export 


Principol items 
(Calender Year 1958) 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


11,179,000 

- Roisins & curronts 7,581,000 

- Wool: greasy & 
scoured 

- Corned and 
canned beef ... 

- Cocoanut oi! ... 

. Lamb, fresh .... 

. Wines ond 
brandy 

. Canned fruits .. 
Pineapple 613,400 
Peaches 60,700 
Apricots 48,900 
Pears 38,300 
Others 44,500 

- Savsoge casings 

. Gelgtin 

. Beef & veol, 


3,348,000 


2,703,000 
2,155,000 
960,000 


824,500 
815,800 


706,000 
304,600 


180,600 

. 157,000 

. Augers, bits & 
drills 

. Machinery, 
various 


100,300 


TOTAL IMPORTS 32,920,000 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


1. Newsprint 9,300,000 
2. Lumber 
Plonks & 
boards 7,244,000 
Dougles 
tir 218,300 
Hemlock 111,600 
Ceder M. 12,000 
Spruce 5,100 
Maple 1,900 
. Others: 
Softwood 20,500 
Hardwood 24,900 
Doug. fir, 
squored 691,700 
. Pemary alum. 
. Auto ports . 
. Asbestos 
(milled fibres) . 
- Drugs & Chems, 
. Passenger cors . 
. tron & steel, 
bors, plates & . 
sheets ........ ” 1,718,800 
. Bookkeeping 4& 
calculating 
machines 
. Wood pulp 
Sulphote 1,130,000 
Sulphite 61,600 
. Farm imple 
ments, parts & 
attochments .... 
Canned salmon . 
Abrosives 
Ball roller 
beorings .. 


6,868,700 
5,399,130 


3,486,800 


2,038 000 
1,723,600 


1,401,000 
1,192,000 


$80,700 
573,500 


306,300 


TOTAL EXPORTS 52,755,000 | 


ber. Otherwise all 
licenses can be used 
supplying country 
porter chooses. 


“Adm” 
in any 
the im- 


Many, if not most, of the 
items interesting to Canada 


gives you extra length, easy draw, and 100% straight Canadian 
tobacco—the best tobacco money can buy. 
You get a real filter cigarette with Rothmans—the one 


cigarette that really satisfies. 


THE BEST TOBACCO MONEY CAN BUY 


We are proud that Canadian tobacco stands among the 


finest tobaccos in the world. 


In 1958, Canada’s tobacco-growing industry produced a 
crop valued at $82,397,813.22. Exports of Canadian tobacco 
brought $13,193,220.31 into the Canadian economy. 


Rothmans is proud of its association with this growing 


Canadian industry—and proud to play a part in its con- 


tinuing success. 


Rothmans King Size Filter is the only international brand 
available on major airlines of five continents. 


come into the Adm category, 
where there are no rules to 
guide an exporter. He needs 
to know how the government 
does in fact treat goods of the 
kind he wants to sell, 


The Rothmans “Gold Leaf” solid gold trophy, one of the 
premier awards in North America, awarded annually for 


the best tobacco crop in Canada. 


—Largest Selling King Size Virginia in the World 
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FRUIT CANNING in progres 


a ‘ 


s at the plant of the Leeton Co-operative. The canning pro- 


cess uses the most modern techniques, is fully mechanized. 


Dried Fruits 


Australia Ranks Third 


By JOHN F. WEARNE, 
A.A\S.A, 
Secretary, Australian Dried 
Fruits Control Board 


The dried fruits industry in 
Australia had an ill-fated be- 
ginning late in the 19th cen- 
tury; but now it has been 
built to such a level that Aus- 
tralia is the world’s third 
largest producer of dried vine 
fruits (currants, sultanas and 
raisins). 

To most people, it will be a 
surprise to learn that today’s 
industry had its genesis in 
1886 when two Canadians, 
George and W. B. Chaffey 
(the former a civil engineer), 
established Mildura, Victoria, 
on the lower Murray River at 
the invitation of the Victorian 
government. 

The following year they 
accepted an invitation to 
found a second scheme at 
Renmark, South Australia. 
The history of the pioneer 
days is to be found in one of 
Australia’s best sellers, Ern- 


yards stretching for mile 
upon mile on the interior 
plains of Australia are truly 
a fitting memorial to the 
vision and outstanding enter- 
prise of George and W. B. 
Chaffey. The genial Aus- 
tralian climate is eminently 
suitable for production of 
high grade vine fruits. 

The first year of harvesting 
in Mildura and Renmark — 
1891 — resulted in the pro- 
duction of five tons of raisins. 
By the turn of the century 
the tonnage had risen to 2,000 
tons of raisins and 400 tons of 
currants. Total production of 
dried fruits in 1959 was 86,- 
200 tons. 

In 1926 when the Canadian 
Australian Reciprocity Treaty 
came into operation, the ex- 
port of Australian dried fruit 
to Canada was approximately 
200 tons. The industry was 
ore of those. which the treaty 
was designed to assist. 


The outstanding feature of 
1959 has been the record sup- 


Dried Vine Fruits 


PRODUCTION, EXPORTS 


('000 tons) 


Production 
50.5 
71.2 
86.3 
64.0 
97.7 
89.46 
79.5 
57.4 
78.3 


*1925-31 
*1932-38 
*1939-45 
*1946-52 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 89.0 
1959 86.2 


*Seven-yeor average. 


Oversees % 
37.2 
55.5 
62.9 
A\.7 
78.4 
71.8 
61.4 
41.3 
57.4 
72.7 
467.0 


Local 
Consumption % 
13.3 26.4 
15.7 22.1 
23.4 27.1 
22.3 34.9 
19.3 19.8 
17.8 19.8 
18.1 22.7 
16.1 28.2 
20.9 26.7 
16.3 18.3 
19.2 22.3 


Sales 


73.6 
77.9 
72.9 
65.1 

80.2 
80.2 
77.3 
71.8 
73.3 
81.7 
77.7 


DIRECTION OF EXPORTS 


Currents 


United Kingdom 

1956 §,722 
1957 2,331 
1958 4,014 
1959 3,163 


Canoda 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


New Zeolond 
1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 . 


Other Markets 


2,386 
2,101 
2,304 
2,300 


734 
846 
848 
600 


Sultonos 


1956 
1957 
1958 733 
1959 725 


497 
575 


838 
1,375 
12,034 
4,500 


Raisins 
(Tens) 


14,583 
31,973 
27,963 
31,759 


11,243 
12,684 
15,327 
17,000 


3,885 
4,343 
4,195 
3,000 


*Including 9,225 tons to Europe. 


estine Hill's “Water Into 
Gold.” 

Initial progress wag re- 
markable, and an area which 
in 1887 supported only 12 
people had a population of 
3,500 in 1894 and over 8,000 
acres under intense cultiva- 
tion. Hard times followed 
with many growers leaving 
the district and George Chaf-~ 
fey returning to California. 
W. B. Chaffey remained en- 
couraging the growers, lead- 
ing every movement for the 
betterment of the district, 
and working incessantly for 
the success of the dried fruits 
industry, ’ 

By 1900 the industry was 
firmly established in the 
Murray Valley where the 
bulk of dried vine fruits are 
still produced. 

By 1911 output was ade- 
quate for Australian con- 
sumption and overseas mar- 
kets had to be examined. 


Thous3 ods c” acres of vine- 


port of Canadian buyers. It 
is of great satisfaction that, of 
the average annual consump- 
tion in Canada of approxi- 
mately 24,000 tons, sales from 
Australia this year wil] be in 
excess of 20,400 fons — 852 
of consumption. 

This progress toward pre- 
dominance of Australian 
dried fruit in Canada, is the 
direct result of the policy 
of Commonwealth. Prefer- 
ences, and the Australian 
dried fruit grower owes a 
debt to the respective gov- 
ernments which have done so 
much to consolidate the trade 
in Australian dried fruits 
with the British Common- 
wealth. 


The substantial margin of 
preference accorded Austra- 
lian dried fruits under the 
customs tariffs of Canada, the 
UsK. and New Zealand is of 
paramount importance. 

These preferences 
fundamentally one of 


‘ 


are 
the 
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bases upon which the Austra- 
lian dried fruits industry con- 
tinues to depend for its exist- 
ence, 

-Although it is the indus- 
try’s policy to try to develop 
new export outlets and so 
lessen the dependence on tra- 
ditional export market, any 
such permanent development 
will be seriously challenged 
by foreign producers through 
low costs of production, heavy 
export subsidies and cur- 
rency manipulations. 

To develop? British Com- 
monwealth markets still fur- 
ther, and in recognition of the 
maintenance of preferential 
tariffs, the industry continues 
to follow the policy of mod- 
eration in prices. In recent 
reviews-of export marketing 
procedures, this policy 
been reaffirmed. 

Exports. earnings 
Australian dried vine fruits 
figure prominently in the 
over-all picture of Australia’s 
export income from the U. K., 
Canada and New Zealand. 

The income received an- 
nually for dried fruit sales to 
Canada is exceeded only by 
sugar sales. 

Considerable progress has 
been made in the application 
of scientific knowledge to the 
industry with the assistance 
of the Commonwealth Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research 
Organization in Australia and 
the Imperial College of 
Science in England. 

The investigations by these 
two bodies have assisted 
greatly in developing new 
and improved techniques in 
order to pass‘on to the con- 
sumer the best possible prod- 
uct. 
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Beginners’ 
Guide 


When you get a 
chance to sample Aus- 
tralian wines, this may 
help you till you find 
your own way around 
them. It’s one ‘man’s 
choice — no more. 


e DRY WHITES: : 
Many good ones. Until = 
you know them you = 
may be safest with those 
from the Hunter Valley. 


e CLARETS: Of: 


iw 
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those freely 
now, you'll find it hard 
to beat 


available : 


Coonawarra = 


Estates (from the very = 


south of 
They are currently sell- 
ing the 1955 
which was excellent. 

From Mildura, in the 
Murray valley, try one 
called Tintara (not dat- 
ed). 

And again don’t neg- 
lect the Hunter Valley. 
Cawarra is a good name. 


e SHERRY: If you 
like it dry, but not too 
dry, Mildara Supreme 
is the best easily avail- 
able. The extra dry is 
called Mildara George. 

But you'll also find 
Seppelt’s and Penfold’s 
and others quite palat- 
able. 


e BURGUNDY: Not 
quite so easy. There’s a 
Mildara Tintara, which 
is quite acceptable, and 
many more to try. I 
didn’t find anything 
really tops. 


a 
) 
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Australia). = 


vintage, = 
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Wine in Canada 


CANADIAN IMPORTS, 1958 
Wine ? 


Cleared from bond: 1,952,163 gol. 
308,762 gal. 
397,918 gol. 


From Austrolic: 
From France: 


(up 266,000 gol. from 1957) 
(vp 6,100 gol.) 


Brondy 


Toto! cleorances: 462,123 proof gol. 
68,748 gol. down only 2,000 proof gallons) 


From Austrolia: 


(down 40,200 gal. from 1957) 


CANADIAN CONSUMPTION OF WINE 


Fiscal year ending Mor. 31, 1958. 
(Sales reported by provincial liquor commissions.) 
(Gal.) 


Wine Total 


Saskatchewon 
Manitobo . 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Newfoundland ... 
Prince Edward Island 


Domestic 


4,896,000 
2,176,000 
1,099,400 
127,500 482,000 
85,700 320,600 
(not reported) 
69,500 255,700 
46,500 272,600 
20,150 238,150 
9,000 47,000 
reported) 


Imported 
1,511,435 
338,000 
814,000 


Canadians Miss 


Many Best Wines 


By MICHAEL BARKWAY 

SEPPELTSFIELD, South 
Australia (Staff) — This is 
one of the principal vineyards 
in the famous Barossa Valley, 
60 mi. north of Adelaide, 
which produces a large, pro- 
portion of Australia’s 
wines. 


good 


I’ve just spent the after- 
noon looking over the vine- 
yards and winery with Ian 
Seppelt, chairman of the 
Australian Wine Board. 

He is one of several 
brothers who are now in 
charge of the business which 
was founded by their great- 
grandfather back in 1835. 

The family tradition is very 
much alive in this valley, as 
in many of the Australian 
wine firms. 

The Barossa valley is pre- 
dominantly settled by Ger- 
mans, and the’ original 
Seppelt settler came from 
eastern Germany to escape 
religious persecution. 

He had not meant to be a 
vigneron, but when he reach- 
ed this part of the country 
it seemed the’ obvious thing 
to do. Soil and climate were 
suitable, as nearby vineyards 
showed: prospects seemed 
good. 

And so the family keeps up 
the tradition, and has pros- 
pered. 

The winery here is equip- 
ped with a highly: efficient 
technical laboratory, where 
every wine is put through 
stringent chemical tests. But 
Mr. Seppelt insists this is just 
as a guide and a final check. 

Nearly all the Australian 
wines are blended and the 
tests help there. But no 
amount of chemical analysis 
can make up for the pallet of 
a skilled taster. And taste, 
says Mr. Seppelt, is always 
the final criterion. 

I’ve often heard Austra- 
lians assert that their wines 
were as good as any in the 
world, but I was always 
sceptical. 

It took these weeks in 
Australia to persuade me. 

For a dollar or less you 
can buy clarets, a few bur- 
gundies (though they are 
rarer) and any number of 
good dry white wines which 
compare favorably with most 
of the French or German 
wines for which the Canadian 
liquor stores gharge you 
about $2.50. 

It’s sad that we can’t buy 
many of them in Canada. But 
Australian exporters have to 
find volume lines. 
volume seems to be in the 
“popular sweet sherries’, as 
Mr. Seppelt calls them, and 
the standardized ordinariness 
of certain established brands, 

Any ambitious Australian 
vintner who felt called to es- 
tablish a reputation for good 
wine in Canada would soon 
find himself up against the 
provincial government’s con- 
trol of liquor sales. Nothing 
can be sold till it is “listed” 
by the provincial liquor com- 
missions. They ration their 
listings pretty tightly, and 
the first thing they want to 
see is volume. 

But it isn’t only that. Aus- 
tralia is not producing an 
abundant surplus of good 
wine. Several of the widely- 
advertised names here cover 


And the 


small ‘quantities 
privately. 

I asked Keith McWilliams, 
at his winery in the Riverina 
area of New South Wales, 
how people came by these 
rare quality wines. He replied 
simply: “The people who 
really want them know how 
to get them”. 

One group in Canberra 
buys selected wines in big 
casks and draws them into 
bottles to distribute among 
its members. 


Some of the hotels and res- 
taurants don’t help, Even in 
good hotels you find some 
miserable wine-lists. You 
could do better yourself in a 
“bottle department” around 
the corner. And whatever the 
stock, the so-called wine 
waiter often knows nothing 
whatever about it. 

One Melbourne hotel, with 
a good list, has entrusted the 
job of wine-waiter to an im- 
migrant girl from Latvia, 
who does it very well. A good 
hotel at Hobart produced an 
immigrant English waiter 
who knew what he was talk- 
ing about. 


and sold 
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You can buy into Australia through the 


SYDNEY STOCK EXCHANGE 


The Sydney Stock Exchange has grown in stature and balance 
with the expansion of Australia’s economy. 
Today’s trading on the Exchange covers over 900 companies, the 
shares, preference shares and notes and debentures of which 
have a face value of more than 2,000 million dollars. 

To cope with the increase in business on the Exchange — there 
has been a major in-flow of capital from the United States, United 
Kingdom and Europe — the Sydney Stock Exchange has intro- 
duced a post system of trading for major companies. 


Why is the Sydney Stock Exchange Important? 
Sydney is the capital of New South Wales, the most highly indust- 
rialised State of Australia. Its population of 4 million people manu 
facture 43 per cent of Australia’s secondary products. 
The rate of bank advances is higher in New South Wales than any 
other State and the expansion of established companies or the 
formation of new companies call for frequent share issues. 
The Sydney Stock Exchange is a focal point of this activity and 
that is why the Exchange is important to Canadian investors. 


Do you want information on Australian securities? 

The member firms of the Sydney Stock Exchange are happy to 
provide complete information on Australian business and company 
securities listed on the Exchange. 

A list of member firms of the Exchange is given below. Simply 
address one of them caré of the Sydney Stock Exchange, 113 Pitt 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia, and give details of the informa- 
tion you seek. 


can you buy on the Sydney Stock Exchange? 

The list of the Sydney Stock Exchange presents a balanced picture 
of business activity and development — from coal to steel to metal 
manufacture; from wholesale distributing houses to retail stores; 
banks, insurance houses and finance companies; unit trusts and 
trustee companies; oil exploration and gold mining ventures are 
only a few of the activities of listed companies. 


For more information on Australian securities write to any of the following member 
firms of the Sydney Stock Exchange. They'll gladly help you, 


Allsop, Reynolds and Wilcox. F. E. Headlam and Co. Leslie D. Philips and Kitchen, 
John D. H. Arnott and Co. W. L. D. Hewson and Co, Ian H. Platt-Hepworth & Ca 
J. C, Bragg and Son Hordern, Utz and Bode, K. J. Polkinghorne and Co. 
A. H. Brownhill and Co. G. B, Jackson. with Wilkinson and Anderson, 
A. C. Buckle and Co. StanJey R. Johnson. R. G. Preston 

G. J. Busby. Ralph W. King and Yuill. Pring Dean and Co 

Herbert P. Cooper and Son Lamplough and Malcolm. CB arte ac 

Robert Cran and Sons Langdon, Burt and Goodall. }. Quinan and Cox. , 
Bernard Curran and Co. Alastair W. Macdonald H. E. Rudd, Bain and Ca, 
Ernest L. Davis and Co. * W. A. Marr. Simpgon and Anschau. 

Davis, Rothwell. and Co. Lionel A. McFadyen and Co, Charles H. Smith and Ca, 
Clarence Degenhardt and Co. McNall and Hordern Steel and Hill. 

Flecknoe and Osborne. A. D. Meares and Bishop. Leslie J. Sweeney 

F. O. Furner, Evans and. Co, Mullens and Co. Taylor, Bottomley and 

G. F. Garrett and Co. Mason J. Niel and Co, Ricketson. 

G. Il, Gunton and Co. J. and J. North T. J. Thompson and Sons 
Peter C, Hains. B. B. O’Conor, Bowyer & Co. William Tilley and Co. 
Charles A. Ord and Minnett. Tonkin and Plasto. 

J. Palmer and Sons. Roland Walton and Co. 

R. C. Wheeler 


A. B. S. White and Ca, 
Wolff, Dunlop and Co, 


Gilbert Harriman. 

John T. Harry and Dixon 
A. W. Harvey Lowe and Co. Parker and Stewart 
Hattersley and Maxwell! G. H. Partridge and Co 
: Malcolm Hazell and Co. Patrick and Co, 


Secretary: A. B. Challice 
THE SYDNEY STOCK EXCHANGE, 11: pitt street, sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 





SPEED UP PRODUCTION 


OF CONCRETE PRODUCTS AND ROOFING TILES 


Automatic 


Concrete 


CONCRETE INDUSTRIES (AUSTRALIA) LIMITED 


baits 
Monier 
‘100° 


Tile 


products which are not much’ | 


better than passable, while 
rival vineyards offer at the 
same price something which 
is first-rate. The home mar- 
ket Can absorb all the really 
good products -— besides a lot 
of the mediocre. ones. 
Indeed the best wines 
never reach the public mar- 
kets. They are produced in 


PP terpeaae b e 


High-speed rotating pan-type mixers working on hypocycleidal principle 
fitted with independent motorised mixing elements and chemical additive 
injectors. Mechanical rotary discharger arranged to operate on an auto 
matic time-controlled cycle. 


This Monier interlocking tile 
is ideally suited to all types 
of climatic conditions ond 
may be laid on roof pitches 
as as 174 degrees. 

Size: 164” x 13”. 

100 tiles to a 

standard lap of 32"). 
Double side lock, 18%” wide. 
Weight: 10 Ibs. 


Automatic 


Automatic 
Automatic et 


cam-operat 


Machines .Mass Production of 
vem lpenicodd debe: 


N.S.W., ! 
o 


machinery also available for the manufacture of extruded prestressed, precast 
concrete flooring and concrete pipe reinforcement from 4” to 72%, b 
Enquiries should be sént to : 

VILLAWOOD, 


AUSTRALIA 
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RICH GRAZING district in the southern highlands of New South Wales presents many 
scenes like this mob of sheep on the Tumut Road near Talbingo. 


Drought and Kangaroos 
the Woolgrower 


Plague 


By W. WEATHERLY, 
Chairman, Australian Wool- 
growers’ Council 


Soon after the establish- 
ment of the first settlement 
in New South Wales, the 
problem arose of producing 
something from the land to 
send to the U. K. to pay for 
what the colony had to im- 
port. 

The solution to the prob- 
lem was the merino sheep 
and the development of the 
fine-wool industry. 

Upon them the growth and 
development of the Austra- 
lian economy has been de- 
pendent to the present day. 

The first few merino sheep, 
which had been purchased in 
South Africa, arrived in the 
colony in 1797. The exact 
number is not known but is 
believed to have been less 
than 30. Some of the ship- 
ment was purchased by John 
Macarthur, a leading settler 
who was one of the first to 
realize Australia’s great po- 
tential for a sheep and wool 
industry. 

His foresight and experi- 
mentation formed a sound 
nucleus, around which Aus- 
tralia’s sheep population has 


Canadians Best Customers 


steadily grown. The estimat- 
ed numbers this year 
152.6 million of which 
tween 70% and 80° 
merinos. 

New South Wales, Victoria 
and Queensland produce ap- 
proximately 39%, 20% and 
14% respectively of total 
Australian production, The 
remaining 27% is divided be- 
tween the other three States. 
The Northern Territory, with 
only 22,000, is not significant. 

The Australian wool grow- 
er over the years has been 
confronted with fire, flood 
and drought, as well as the 
depredations of variety of 
pests. 

Droughts have _ brought 
stock losSes of many millions. 
Floods have been more local- 
ized, but brought 
setbacks. * 

Rabbits have been drasti- 
cally reduced by myxoma- 
tosis. But now kangaroos are 
causing concern, particularly 
in the Pastoral zone. 

The sheep blowfly, which 
must be controlled, is becom- 
ing increasingly resistant to 
the known insecticides. If 
more effective control meas- 
ures cannot be found quickly, 
the sheep growers will suffer 


are 
be- 


are 


serious 


For Australian Brandies 


IAN H, SEPPELT 
Chairman, Australian Wine 
Board 

Canada is Australia’s sec- 
ond largest overseas customer 
for wine and its first for 
brandy. Naturally it looms 
large in Australian thoughts 
about export markets. 

Australian wines are listed 
in all the provinces except 
one, and in eight provinces 
Australia leads in total sales 
of wine. 

The Australian industry 
has been gzatified by the lib- 
eralization of the liquor laws 
throughout Canada in recent 
years, and this should enable 
sales to be enlarged. 

The record of last year’s 
sales shows that Australia is 
holding its own in sales of 
wine and increased its share 
of brandy sales, dropping 
only 2,000 gal. against a total 
drop of 40,000 gal. from 1957. 

Australian wine has a long 
history. The first vine cut- 
tings were brought to Aus- 
tralia in 1788 in what is call- 
ed the First Fleet, which car- 
ried the first white settlers 
from England. 

They did not flourish. But 
the pioneer wine-growérs 
persevered. More cuttings 
were brought out from 
Europe and by the 1830s 
vineyards were spreading 
rapidly 


Today annual production 
amounts to around 30 million 
gal. from 160 wineries and 


distilleries. About 14 million 
gal. are used as beverage 
wine and 16 million gal. go to 
produce fortifying spirit and 
brandy. 

The State of South Austra- 
lia produces about 80% of 
Australia’s wines and brandy, 
and another 16% comes from 
Victoria and New South 
Wales 

The vineyards are planted 
with all well-known Euro- 
pean varieties. The original 
cuttings came from Europe, 
and through the years plant- 
ings have made from 
cuttings of the older stock. 

Australians drink nearly 
12 million gal. of their own 
wines annually and about 
750,000 proof gal. of brandy. 
Exports average between 1.5 
million gal. and 1.75 million 
gal. a year, plus 100,000 gal. 
of brandy. 

Australia’s biggest export 
market is the U. K., where 
she has been sending more 
than one million gal. of wine 
for the past four years. 

Then comes Canada with 
exports of around 300,000 
gal. 

Other export markets are 
mainly in the Orient and the 
Pacific. There is a healthy 
trade with Malaya, Singa- 
pore, Hong Kony, 
Guinea, Papua and Nauru. 
Sizable exports also go to the 
British West Indies as well as 
to Fiji. 


been 


New — 


losses running into millions 
of pounds. 

Australia has about 110,- 
000 wool growers. Normally 
they shear their sheep an- 
nually. Shearers'are engaged 
by contract, and a woolclass- 
er is hired to class each fleece. 


The fleeces are then baled, 


and sent by road or rail to 
one of the selling brokers at 
an auction centre, The centres 
are in each of the six state 
capital cities, as well as in 
five smaller cities in New 
South Wales, Victoria, West- 
ern Australia and Tasmania. 

Nearly all the wool clip is 
sold in this way, though 
small quantities are consign- 
ed to London for auction 
there. Even smaller quanti- 
ties are sold privately. 

Regular auction sales were 
being held ‘in Australia by 
the mid-nineteenth century. 
By the nineties over 300,000 
bales were being handled in 
Australia. The free auction 
system thus evolved handled 
4.7 m. bales last season. 

The aim is to clear each 
season’s clip at current world 
market prices. 

During the last 18 mos., 
when wool prices at one time 
fell sharply, suggestions arose 
for alternative methods of 
marketing the Australian 
wool clip. A close study of 
these suggestions and their 
implications, as well as of the 
present auction system was 
made by the Australian 
Woolgrowers’ Council. 

After its study, it came out 
strongly against any inter- 
ference with the fundamefital 
principles of the free auction 
system. Its policy is to use 
every means in its power to 
resist a floor price scheme. 
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By D. W. MAISSEY, 
President, Australian Wheat 
Growers’ Federation 
The grain-grower of the 
Canadian prairies works in 
very different conditions from 
his Australian counterpart. 
To the prairie farmer, 


wheat, and barley are 
all important. 


oats 


In Australia sheep and 
wool are often more impor- 
tant to the grain grower than 
his cereals. 

A typical Australian wheat 
man would farm rather more 
than 2,000 acres. He would 


‘Kconomy Moving 
Toward Maturity’ 


SEN, W. H. SPOONER 
Australian Minister for 
National Development 


Australia is still a young 
nation, but the development 
pace is on. The economy is 
being transformed in these 
post-war years and I believe 
that it is moving rapidly to- 
wards maturity. 

Development of Australia, 
as of any continent — is 
influenced by the nature of 
the resources with which the 
land is endowed, the climate 
it enjoys and its potential for 
supporting population at the 
accustomed standard of liv- 
ing. 

This survey by The Finan- 
cial Post includes articles 
covering many aspects of 
Australia’s economy and its 
development. I shall merely 
summarize the outlook. 


Increased rural progress 
lies ahead of us. 


The promise of this lies 
mainly in agricultural and 
pastoral research. 

In the tropical north, re- 
search is already demonstrat- 
ing that some worthwhile use 
can possibly be made of lands 
at present used’ only for 
sparse cattle grazing. 

If the economic problems 
can be solved,-parts of this 
region may soon produce 
fodder crops, pastures, rice 
and certain other cash crops 
with residues that would pro- 
vide valuable supplemental 
feed for the cattle industry. 

We expect to continue our 
investment in water conserv- 
ation works and, with these 
works, to associate sound 
practices for the conservation 
of land and forests. 

Since World War II, mod- 
ern techniques of éxploration 
for minerals have resulted in 
some remarkable discoveries 
and we have confidence that, 
in the years to come, further 
mineral resources will be re- 
vealed. 

For our fuel and power de- 
velopment we will rely heav- 
ily on coal for years to come 
but we will not neglect the 
promise of atomic energy and 
the good hope for indigenous 
petroleum. 

Although Australia is bas- 
ically a trading nation and 


our major source of export 
income is derived from the 
sale- of wool overseas, we 
have in the past 20 years 
made rapid progress as an in- 
dustrial nation. 

We see these resource de- 
velopment policies as an 
essential condition for our 
national development as a 
whole. 

There are, of course, other 
conditions just as important 
in their own way. I would 
certainly number sound eco- 
nomic and financial policy 
among them. 

We encourage immigration 
from overseas to enable us to 
realize the rate of develop- 
ment that our potential justi- 
fies, Immigrants have al- 
ready made a notable contri- 
bution to our development. 

Our population has_ in- 
creased by nearly one third 
in 12 years, and we have now 
passed the 10 million mark, 
whilst at the same time our 
standard, of living — one of 
the highest in the world — 
has continued to improve. 

Our industrial development 
can be expected to proceed, 
with the assistance cf the 
growing domestic market for 
its products. 

We are confident that our 
growing industrial economy 
will rest on a firm and ade- 
quate basis of power, water, 
minerals, and other raw ma~ 


terials, and resources gener- 
ally, 


¢ 
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DEVELOPMENT FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


16 O'CONNELL ST., SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


Cable Address: Delfin, Sydney 


Registered offices throughout Australia 


errr etsetepereneeeeneennenenerenisonsens 
have 1,000 to 1,500 sheep — 


mostly of the merino breed 
— and would seed 500 to 800 
acres with wheat, oats and 
barley, 

As in Canada, so in Aus- 
tralia, farm size is increasing 
as smaller properties are 
merging with adjoining ones. 

The climate of Australia’s 
grain growing areas is very 
mild. Most Australians have 
never seen snow. The “frost 
free” period lasts nearly nine 
months and, by Canadian 
standards, the frosts are very 
mild. 

Canadians grow wheat in 
their brief “frost free’ per- 
iod. f 

But Australians grow 
spring -type wheat right 


BRIDGE Int 


through winter. That's how 
mild the Australian winter is. 

Soils are different, too. 
Prairie soils are mostly deep 
and rich. In most of Aus- 
tralia’s wheat growing areas 
the soils are shallower and 
less fertile, though Queens- 
land and northern New South 
Wales have wheatlands with 
deep and rich soils more like 
Western Canada. 

Pests are the common lot 
of growers the world over. 
Australians are not bothered 
by the common pests of North 
America, but they have their 
own, 

Crop spraying, both by 
boom and by aeroplane, is 
developing rapidly. Until re- 





weed control. Now it is being 
commonly used against web- 
worm and other such pests, 
especially in Western Aus- 
tralia. 


. Yield per acre, as in Can- 
ada, is steadily advancing. 

All Australian wheat is 
harvested by combines which 
were an Australian invention 
and development.’ For 50 
years no wheat here has been 
harvested any other way. 

The wheat comes from the 
combines very dry — with 
a moisture content of 9% to 
12%%. A content of over 
13% is not acceptable at the 
elevators. Schedules make no 
provision for “tough” or 
“damp” wheat, There isn’t 
any. 


cently it was confined to 


WE CAN 


GAP BETWEEN 


TWO CONTINENTS 


Just as Canadian is the 
finest Hard Red wheat in the 
world, so is Australian the 
finest White wheat in the 
world. Its extreme dryness 
is one point in its favor. Its 
long extraction rate of 73% 
to 74% is another, Its flour 
is very white and adds white- 
ness and “bloom” to the loaf. 


By Canadian standards its 
protein content is quite low. 
European millers are happy 
to add about 15% of Austra- 
lian to their bread grists to 
help improve color and 
bloom. The Canadian content 
gives strength, and the rest 
of the grist may be home 
grown or imported from 
elsewhere — its principal 
virtue often being cheapness. 


UST as you have an intimate knowledge of your 


own country and your own business, so has the 


Commonwealth Trading Bank of Australia an 


intimate knowledge of Australia and every aspect of its 


industrial, agricultural and commercial life. 


With over 620 branches spread through all Australian 


States, the Commonwealth Trading Bank is geared to 


handle every type of banking transaction. It is also’ 


particularly fitted to give straightforward and useful 


answers to your enquiries. 


We would welcome your enquiries. Please write to 


the Manager, Foreign Division, Commonwealth Trading 
Bank of Australia, Box 2719, G.P.O., Sydney, Australia. 


COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 


OF AUSTRALIA 








- Coalition Looks Firm 


On the surface the Austral- 
ian political scene is rather 
dully stable, with everything 
set fair for the Liberal-Coun- 
try party coalition headed by 
Prime Minister R. G. Menzies. 


Under the surface, how- 
ever, there are currents which 
might produce unexpected 
change. 

The coalition has 77 mém- 
bers (58 Liberals and 19 
Conservatives) out of the 122 
voting members in the House 
of Representatives and it has 
32 Senators out of the total 
of 60. 

The Labor opposition, with 
its 45 members in the House 
(plus one representative each 
for the Northern Territory 
and the Capital Territory 
who may not vote except 
upon territorial matters), is 
even weaker than its 
bers suggest. 

Its forces are divided inside 
the. House and out, It has 
neither policy nor leaders to 
command warm allegiance. 

Menzies cannot be expect- 
ed to be unaware that he is 
a man of first-class ability, 
surrounded by many second- 


rate 


num- 


men. 


He is one of the best ora- 


er 


kind of hostile meeting, say 
just what he thinks and take 
on all comers, 

Menzies was prime min- 
ister for a short time at the 
beginning of World War II. 
He led the disorganized oppo- 
sition forces throughout the 
wartime Labor governments 
of Curtin and Chiffley, and 
then—to the surprise of 
many people—he brought a 
united coalition of Liberal 
and Country parties to power 
in 1949. 

He kept power ever 
since, relying until 1958 on 
Sir Arthur Fadden as leader 
of the Country Party and 
therefore, necessarily, depu- 
ty prime minister. 

With Sir Arthur’s retire- 
ment, the more considerable 
figure in both Country Party 
and coalition has now taken 
his place at Menzies’ right 
hand. 


has 


John McEwen, a 59-year- 
old farmer from the State of 
Victoria, is now leader of the 
Country Party, deputy prime 
minister, minister of trade, 
and the second man to reckon 
with in the 
ernment, 

McEwen bring 


Australian gov- 


; to the gov- 


5 


John Crawford, the secretary 
(or deputy minister) of the 
department. 

Throughout the Australian 
public service as well as 
among ledding Australian 
businessmen, there is great 
regret that Sir John has de- 
cided to retire next year and 
accept a professorship at the 
Australian National Univer- 
sity, 

Sir John Crawford has 
been, along with Sir Roland 
Wilson of the Treasury, and 
a handful of others, among 
the most influential advisers 
of the government. 

Outside the civil service 
proper, but still in the public 
service, perhaps the only men 
of similar jnfluence are Dr. 
H, C. Coombs, Governor of 
the Commonwealth Bank 
(soon to be the Reserve Bank 
of Australia), and Dr, Alan 
Westerman, the chairman of 
the Tariff Board (who 
been mentioned as one of the 
possible successors to Sir 
John Crawford). 


The senior ranks of the 
Australian civil service to- 
day seem to have the re- 
markable quality which the 
Ottawa service had 


has 


during 


PARLIAMENT HOUSE at Canberra flies two flags at the entrance indicating that both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives are in session. Capital Territory is 939 sq. mi. 


tors in the Commonwealth, 
with a slightly Churchillian 
touch, a’ brilliant and sharp 
wit (which is not always 
kind), a bluntness of speech 
(which the lesser men never 
like), and a power of repar- 
tee which wins him few 
friends in the House. 

His rises magnificently to 
any sort of scrap, His well- 
stored mind and cultivated 
intelligence sometimes seem 
to set him apart in a way 
which Australians resent 
even more than most other 
peoples. But he’ll stand on 
the platform in the scrappiest 


States 


ernment a driving concern 
with administration which 
Menzies lacks—not, probably, 
because he couldn’t do it, but 
because when things are. go- 
ing smoothly it bores him. 

McEwen has made the De- 
partment of Trade into a 
lively, very hard - working 
devartment whose influence 
is felt throughout the Aus- 
tralian business world and it 
works consistently at promo- 
tion overseas with a dyna- 
mism which has made an im- 
pact in many countries, 

In all this, McEwen has 
had an essential aide in Sir 


the war and after. 

As Canberra grows from a 
showplace into a real capital 
city, the. quality of the civil 
service, and its standing in 
the eyes of the public, will 
make all the difference to 
Australia. 

The government buildings 
in this still - embryo capital 
stand at a respectful distance 
from each other and from the 
Parliament House, which is 
still regarded as a temporary 
home to be abandoned 
on for a better one. 

Inside the building, which 
is spacious and dignified, the 


later 


Depend on Tax Grants 


When the five colonies 
scattered around half the 
coastline of the Austrazian 
continent federated in 1901, 
they chose to follow the U. S. 
pattern of federation rather 
than the Canadian in a nume- 
ber-of respects. 

They were “states - right- 
ers”. They thought the federal 
government—as they call it, 
the “Commonwealth Govern- 
ment”—would handle a num- 
ber of “central” government 
activities, and they spelled 
these out, Everything else 
was to remain with the states 
—and they used the U, 5. 
word, rather than the Cana- 
dian word “provinces”. 

The approach was exactly 
opposite to that of the Cana- 
dian Fathers of Confedera- 
tion, who on the whole ex- 
pected the provinces to 
relapse into the role of purely 
local governments. 

Yet Australia’s government 
is now far more centralized 
than Canada’s. 

The states live on “tax re- 
imbursement grants” from 
the Commonwealth together 
with a-variety of other 
grants. 

They have yielded their 
right to borrow money to 
the Loan Council. It meets 
each year, and the federal 
treasury, in effect, tells the 
states how much money they 


can raise by new issues each 

year, All the state loans 

carry a federal guarantee, 
An additional, and smaller, 
I is settled each 


year 
which semi - government 
bodie like state electricity 
commissions May raise on the 


of their 
tax 


security states, 

The reimbursement 
grants, settled on a new basis 
in the summer of 1959, have 
an automatic escalator clause 
for future years. 

Two states, Western Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, are also 
entitled to additional grants 
fixed by an independent 
body Commonwealth 
Grants Commission, accord- 
ing to an elaborate formula. 
It is designed to enable them 
to maintain a similar level of 
services to the other states, 
provided they also make an 
equivalent taxing effort, 

The grants for the present 
year in millions of pounds 
are: New South Wales, 83.45; 
Victoria, 60.625; Queensland, 
36.375; South Australia, 27- 
-675; Western Australia, 25- 
.462 plus Commission grants; 
Tasmania, 10.913 plus Com- 
mission grants. 

Another oddity is that Aus- 
tralia has the power Canada 
lacks to amend its own con- 
stitution, But very few at- 
tempts at change have suc- 
ceeded, 


+} 
wie 


Only two really significant 
amendments have been made, 
according to Sir Robert Gar- 
ran, They were -the financial 
agreement on federal - state 
powers, reached in the de- 
pression, and the Social Wel- 
fare Amendment in 1946. 

The final stage of the 
amendment process involves 
a referendum, and the voters 
have been most reluctant ,to 
approve changes exeept in 
cases where all parties sup- 
ported them.(and not always 
then). 

The constitutional clause 
which has had the strangest 
effects is Section 92, which 
says: “Trade, commerce and 
intercourse bétween the 
States shall be absolutely 
free”, 

Judicial decisions by the 
Australian High Court and 
the Privy Council in London 
(to which appeals may be 
taken only by leave of the 
High Court) have turned this 
clause into something like a 
built-in guarantee of a free 
enterprise economy. 

By their decisions, Section 
92 means: 

@ That the banking system 
cannot be nationalized. 

@ That the government may 
run a domestic airline, but 
may not give it a monopoly. 
@ That inter-state trucking 
cannot be taxed. 





chambers occupied by the 
Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives express — con- 
sciously or unconsciously — 
the sense of compromising 
between the British parlia- 
mentary system and the U. S. 
system of divided powers 
which present in the 
framing of the Australian 
Constitution. 

Fortunately, the British 
parliamentary has 
come out well on top and it 
seems little more than 
an interesting historical re- 
But both the name 
and the shape’ of the “Com- 
Chamber’, as we 
should call it, provide that. 

The outer walls are about 
square. But the “floor of the 
House”, where the members 

t, is in the shape of a horse- 


Was 


system 
now 
minder, 


mons 


hoe. 
the 
face 
each other, as they do in 
Ottawa, They even suggest 
memories of Westminster, in 
that the front 
without desks. 
But about half down 
the Chamber the configura- 
tion changes, and the mem- 
bers’ seats take the form of a 
semi-circle—as though 
half-wished they were in 
Paris or Washington, 


To right and left of 


Speaker the 


un 


benches 


benches are 


Way 


they 


Oddest of all, in compari- 
son with Ottawa, is the place 
Clerk’s Table, The 
front benches are set too: far 
back for it to be used by; or 
at least within reach of, the 
Front Benches, as they are 
at Westminster, But on either 
side of it are places for two 
leaders from each side, 


of the 


More usually, only one of 
them is occupied, The prime 
minister sits on one side of 
the table in splendid isola- 
tion, He cannot consult his 
colleagues without a pain- 
fully obvious move, It would 
be much easier to consult the 
Leader of the Opposition, 
who is glaring at him from 
the other side of the table. 


A further complication is 
that parliament insists on 
having its proceedings broad- 
cast, from beginning to end, 
by one of the networks of 
the Australian 3roadcasting 
Commission. 

Yet it has not arranged its 
microphones as well as the 
Canadian and the U. K. 
Houses of Commons have 
done—without any thought 
of broadcasting. 

The two party leaders, in 
their splendid isolation at the 
table, have a microphone in 
front of them, Other speak- 
ers have to make their way 
to a position in front of a 
microphone, Then they clear 
their throats and deliver 
their statements. 

The public reaction,. as 
heard in the highways #&nd 
byways, suggests that respect 
for parliament is not increas- 
ed by these broadcasts. 

One of the principal news- 
papers, the other day, was 
proposing a way to organize a 
good evening’s entertainment 
out of them. * 


It was along the,lines of a 
bingo, Each player first had 
to write out, around the fire- 
side, a list of cliches, Exam- 
ples offered included phrases 
such as: 

“T repeat, Mr. Speaker, and 
I*cannot emphasize to 
strongly .. 4 

“The people of Australia, 
Mr. Speaker, will not be tak- 
en in by this...” 

“T call this a barefaced at-+ 
tempt tb delude ,. .” 

“If my hon. friend had 
only taken time to look at 


Then each spot on the 
board was marked with one 
of the’ selected cliches. 

All the players listen to 
the radio, When a parliamen- 
tary orator says: “I repeat, 
Mr. Speaker that is 
equivalent to a caller shout- 
ing “under the B—7” 


In one final respect, the 
Australian Parliament has hit 
upon an arrangement that 
might well be worth consid- 
eration at Ottawa. Instead of 
concentrating its sessions, it 
spreads them out. 

Members here get 
travel to and from they 
ings by air. 

Now they sit only three 
weeks out of four and they 
cram all their sittings into 
the time between Tuesday 
noon and Thursday evening. 

Tuesday’s sittings are from 
2.30 to 11 p.m., Wednesday’s 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. (meal 
hours off, of course), and 
Thursday’s from 10 a.m, to 
6 p.m. 

It certainly gives al] mem- 
bers a chance to keep in 
touch with home. 


free 


rid- 
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Defence Policy 
Based on SEATO 


By 

Hon. ATHOL TOWNLEY, 

Australian Minister for 

Defence 

Australia is a large island 
continent situated in the 
South Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. It is populated by a 
people mainly of British 
origin, who have established 
for themselves a way of life 
based on-western culture and 
traditions. 

t is 9,000 mi. from the great 
western civilizations of Can- 
ada and the U.S. It is 12,000 
mi. from the U. K. and is sep- 
arated from Western Europe 
by the great land masses and 
peoples of the Middle East 
and Southern Asia. 

Australia is isolated geo- 
graphically from the rest of 
the western world. 

Traditionally, isolation has 
been its principal means of 
defence. So long as the Royal 
Navy, assisted by the Royal 
Australian Navy, maintained 
fréedom of the sea lines 
of communication, Australia 
could -feel safe from direct 
invasion. 

Its defence 
devised to 
sporadic raids, 

However Australia has al- 
ways been active in Common- 
wealth. defence. From 1885 
onward, when a New South 
Wales contingent served in 
the Soudan campaign, Aus- 
tralia has been able, in times 
of war, to raise large expe- 
and send 
them overseas, to fight in dis- 
tant theatres of war, without 
requiring to give great 
thought to the needs of home 
defence. 

On Feb. 19; 1942, a de- 
vastating Japanese air raid 
was launched upon Darwin, 
the seat of administration of 
the Northern, Territory. 

This raid and the move- 
ment of the war to the 
islands immediately north of 
Australia, had a_ profound 
effect upon Australian strate- 
gy. For the first time in Aus- 
tralia’s history enemy bombs 
had fallen upon its soil and 
its people had died as the re- 
sult of enemy action. For the 


policies were 
meet possible 


ditionary forces 


first time Australia faced an 
invasion threat. 

Australia emerged from 
World War II aware that it 
could no longer rely upon the 
Royal Navy for its external 
security, aware that it now 
had its own problems of im- 
mediate defence and also 
aware of the changed politi- 
cal situations in Communist 
China and South East Asia, 
now for the first time regard- 
ed as neighbors. 


It was natural therefore 
that Australia’s postwar de- 
fence policy should be devot- 
ed to consolidating her 
unique position in South East 
Asia. 

In particular, as a. long- 
term defence measure, Aus- 
tralia has engaged in a large- 
scale intake of new people, 
associated with a correspond- 
ing development ‘of her tech- 
nical skills and industries. 

Nonetheless, because of her 
limited resources, Australia 
participates in regional de- 
fence arrangements in con- 
junction with the U, S., her 
Commonwealth partners, the 
U. K., New Zealand and 
countries of South East Asia. 

As a partner in these de- 
fence arrangements, Austra- 
lia’s role includes the building 
up of her manpower, indus- 
trial resources and skills and 
the provision of compact, 
highly efficient mobile forces, 
armed with the most modern 
weapons and equipment 
available, 

Australia therefore places 
great importance. upon par- 
ticipation in the SEATO and 
ANZUS pacts, and upon the 
over-all defence arrange- 
ments of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

From the strategic aspect, 
global or full-scale war is 
considered to be unlikely as 
a deliberate act of policy be- 
cause of the nuclear deter- 
rent, though it is recognized 
that it could occur through 
miscalculation in periods of 
tension or limited war. 

The outbreak of limited 
wars is more likely in the 
various unstable areas from 
Notth Africa to the Far East. 


Australia’s defence effort 
is designed to give priority to 
cold war measures such as the 
stationing of forces in the 
Commonwealth Strategic Re- 
serve in Malaya, and the pro- 
vision of highly mobile forces 
ready to meet (in conjunction 
with our Allies) a limited 
war situation promptly and 
effectively. a 

Our forces therefore have 


been planned to meet this 


particular need. 


® The Royal Australian 
Navy during 1959-60 will 
have in commission, H.M.A.S. 
“Melbourne”, the flagship of 
the Australian fleet and one 
of the most modern aircraft 
carriers of its type, six de- 
stroyers, including three new 
Daring Class, eight frigates 
of which four are for anti- 
submarine duties and-a num- 
ber of smaller craft. 

The front line aircraft of 
the Fleet Air Arm are Sea 
Venom jet fighters and Gan- 
net turboprop anti-submarine 
aircraft. 

Australian shipyards- built 

the Daring Class destroy- 
ers and are now engaged 
in building fast anti-sub- 
marine frigates for the Royal 
Australian Navy. 
@ The Australian Army in 
the past has depended upon 
its citizen or militia forces, 
from which to recruit the 
nucleus of the volunteer ex- 
peditionary forces it has sent 
overseas, The changing situa- 
tion mow requires the exist- 
ence of a small regular 
standing army, which can 
swiftly move into action in 
any threatened area. 

With this aim in view a 
regular army brigade group 
has been organized as a co- 
hesive battle formation and 
equipped with the most mod- 
ern weapons that we can ob- 
tain. 

Behind the regular army, 
in reserve, stands the citizen 
army, a volunteer organiza- 
tion which may be mobilized 
for the defence of Australia 
and its territories or may 
provide the trained soldiers 
for an expeditionary force if 
one has to be raised. 


@ The Royal Australian Air 
Force comprises 15 squadrons 
and supporting’ units. Be- 
cause of the special needs of 
mobility, the R.A.A.F, has re- 
cently been equipped with 
C130 Hercules transport air- 
craft, which already has 
greatly enhanced the means 
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84 
of reinforcing our forces in 


Malaya, 

It has been our policy to 
develop our own defence in- 
dustries, Mention hag already 
been made of the snd Sheiee. 
built troyers 

The hata aircraft in- 
dustry has produced the 
Canberra bombers and Avon 
Sabre Jet fighters with 
which the front line fighter 
elements of the Royal*Aus-~ 
tralian Air Force are equip- 

~ped. j 

Our small arms factary 
now manufacturing the F/N 
rifle which already is on issue, 
to units of the Australian 
Army. At the same time, 
equipment will be standard, 
or compatibie as far as pos- 
sible, with that used by the 
U. S, armed services, with 
whom they are associated in 
defence arrangements, 


The joint U, K. - Australia 
long range weapons project 
continues to be a major item 
in Australian defence re- 
search and development, The 
weapons range at Woomera 
in South Australia is now 
being extended to a length of 
1,250 mi, terminating on the 
north west coast of Western 
Australia, to provide for ad- 
vanced types of weapons to 
be tested. 

The guided weapon tests at 
Woomera have been greatly 
assisted by the Jindivik pilot- 
less target aitcraft, a product 
of our own aircraft industry, 

In 1951 the Australian gov- 
ernment decided to enter the 
guided missile production 
field, It was decided to con- 
centrate on one weapon, 
Malkara — an anti-tank mis- 
sile. Recently, Malkara has 
been accepted as standard 
equipment for the British 
Army, 


The Australian govergment 
plans for a substantial in- 
crease of its population and 
industrial capacity. However, 
because of its limited -re- 
sources and its isolated posi- 
tion, it must continue to rely 
upon regional defence ar- 
rangements with other 
friendly countries. 

It is able however to play 
an important part in. these 
arrangements, by the pro- 
vision of compact, hard. hit- 
ting forces readily available 
to meet an emergency, and 
by providing in the South 
East Asian area a defence in- 
dustry capable of rapid ex- 
pansion should the need arise. 


The John Curtin School of Medical Research, Australian National University, built in record time by the 
Karl Schreiner Organization which was selected from -many other Canberra and national Australian 
builders to construct this monument (to a leading Australian citizen) —- and other projects including 
housing settlements (two of which total more than 200 homes. schools and other public buildings). 


The Capital City of Australia, Canberra, 
is a symbol of the Australian Continent’s 
powerful, dynamic new growth. It is also a 
standing invitation to capital investors to 
share in the profits of that growth — on a 
sound and assured basis. 


The leading building contractor of Canberra, 
Karl Schreiner Pty. Limited, builder of some 
$20,000,000 worth of Canberra structures in 


Master Builders e Structural Engineers ¢ General 


the:past 7 years, invites your attention to the 
fact that Canberra, as the growing capital of 
a growing nation, is in need of modern hotels, 
office buildings, a skating rink, and other 
vital amenities to living in a modern capital 


City. 


Your invested capital will be guaranteed by 
long leases and assured of attractive returns, 


KARL SCHREINER PTY. LIMITED 
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DARLING HARBOR, one of the principal wharf areas of the Port of Sydney, New South 
Wales, is only a few minutes from the main business centre of the city, Most of these 
wharves are leased to shipping companies. 


Transportation 


Seacoast Links States 


Australia is just like Can- 
ada in its urgent need for 
economic transport, since 
both countries are scattered, 
with huge distances between 
the centres of population. 

No detached observer in 
either country will claim 
great success for his govern- 
ment’s handling of this cru- 
cial national problem. But it 
is wonderful to observe that 
the two countries have fol- 
lowed almost completely op- 
posite courses and achieved 
almost equally unsatisfactory 
results. 

Australia has one obvious 
and overwhelming natural 
advantage offering cheap 
transport between the states. 


Instead of being strung out 
in one straight line along a 
land frontier, as Canada’s 
centres of population are, 
Australia’s state capitals are 
spread around its huge coast- 
line, They are linked by the 
freest and most economic me- 
dium of transport that exists 
on this earth — the sea. 

Today, most of the ocean 
liners from Europe and Asia 
call first at Fremantle 
(W.A.), then sail around the 
south coast to Adelaide 
(S.A.), proceed to Mel- 
bourne (Vic.), and on up the 
east coast to Sydney. In old 
days, they would go on to 
Brisbane (Queensland), but 
this is not sv common now. 

They are sternly forbidden 
to pick up a cargo at, say, 
Adelaide and take it to Syd- 

ey. That privilege must be 
reserved for Australian ships. 
And Australian ships have 


pushed their rates so high 
that, on mos t pe ickage freight 
(at least), on y are not com- 
petitive. Yet the ocean liners 
will not be given a permit to 
carry coastwise cargo unles 

they can prove no high-cost 
Australian vessel available. 

In the trade between 
neighboring ports in the same 
states, large fleets of small 
vessels have always found a 
good living Now they are 
down to 29 little ships of les 
than 1,000 tons each, most 
of which are carrying coal 
Newcastle (barely 
150 mi. north) and Sydney 

In interstate trade Austra- 
lia can now boast of 139 ves- 
sels “licensed” 
Australian Navigation Act, 
Their average size is about 
5,000 deadweight. Passenger- 
carrying ships are gradually 
disappearing and there are 
no tankers in the “licensed” 
fleet. 

This is lucky because it 
means ocean-tankers can get 
a permit to carry oil around 
the coast. For example, BP 
tankers which’ bring crude 
oil to the company’s refinery 
at Kwinana, W.A., are by 
“permit” allowed to carry the 
refined products to the eas- 
tern states. 


between 


under the 


The only thing which keeps 
the coasting fleet going is the 
number of bulk cargoes to be 
moved around the coast. 

In the last four years the 
general cargo lifted in ‘ li- 
censed” Australian ships has 
dropped by 17%. Between 
this great port of Sydney and 
the port of Melbourne 


These Men Can Help You 


To assist businessmen seeking 


further information on Austrolian 


Canadian trade opportunities, here are the addresses of -Canadion repre 
sentatives in Australia, and Australian representotives in Candda 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN AUSTRALIA 
HIGH COMMISSIONER: T. W. L. MacDermot, State Circle, Canberra, A.C.T. 


TRADE COMMISSIONERS: 


” Melbourne: 
Sydney: 
H. S. Hay. 


Canberra: To be coppointed 


T. Grant Major, 83 William Street 
S. V. Allen, 82 Elizabeth Street, P.O 


AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN CANADA 


HIGH COMMISSIONER: 


Maj. Gen. Sir Walter Cowthorn, C.B., C.1.E., C.B.E., 


100 Sparks Street, Ottewa. 


TRADE COMMISSIONERS: 


Vancouver: Mr. C. A. Allen, 


Australion Government Trade Commissioner, Suite 608, 
Sixth Floor, Burrord Building, 1030 W. Georgia St 


Montreal: Mr, R. R. Ellen, 


Australion Government Trade Commissioner, 
1255 Phillips Squore. 


Mr. G. B. Zegelin, 


Assistant Australian Government Trade Commissioner. 


Mr. &. W. Hudspeth, 


Austrelian Government Trade Commissioner, Royal Bonk 
Chombers, 100 Sporks St. 
(Mr. Hudspeth will arrive in Ottowa during Janvary 
to open this post.) 


which should be the largest 
and most profitable trade of 
all general cargoes carried 
by sea have dropped, in the 
same short period, by 37° 

The shipping industry, 
much of it now government- 
owned, takes comfort from 
the growth of traffic in cer- 
tain bulk cargoes. 

The most 
these 


important of 
and the one with the 
clearest need for cheap mari- 
time transport — 
B.H.P., the great iron and 
steel enterprise, brings all its 
on ore to the steel mills at 
Newcastle and Port Kembla 
near Sydney by ship. Most 
of it comes from the Iron 
Knob mountain in South 
Australia, and is put on ship- 
board at Whyalla. . 
Another supply comes by 
sea from Yampi Sound, in the 
north of Western Australia. 
But there is another side- 
light on these bulk cargoes. 


is iron ore. 


It comes from the sugar 
trade, which is now busy in- 
stalling bulk-handling equip- 
ment at every little port up 
the Queensland coast from 
which it ships sugar. 

The boast you often hear 
repeated — by the Premier of 
Queensland and others — is 
that the new equipment has 
reduced the loading time 
from three weeks to two 
days 

But that is 
point. The real economy 
not in time so much as in 
manpower. At one newly- 
equipped port — you may 
discover by enquiry — three 
men are now doing in two 
days what 148 men used to 
do in three weeks. 

The worst villain, it has 
been said, is not the seamen’s 
union, but the “wharfies’’. As 
much as 80% of the cost of 
coastal freights has been at- 
tributed to the exorbitant 
charges of the stevedores. 

So, at one little sugar port 
alone, 145 men have lost their 
jobs. And they will never get 
them back. 

A well-informed Austra- 
lian observer divides the 
blame among the communist- 
led unions and the ship-own- 
ers 

There could not be a great- 
er contrast between the 
policy Australia has followed, 
and the action Canada took 
two years ago in selling the 
government-owned fleet of 
Canada-West Indies Steam- 
ships rather than meet crip- 
pling demands by the union. 

The contrast is equally 
great in the interpretation 
which the two countries have 
put upon the British Com- 
monwealth Merchant Ship- 
ping Agreement. 

Canada feels bound by the 
agreement to give any Com- 
monwealth ships (which in 
practice means U. K, ships) 
equal access to. the coasting 
trade between two Canadian 
ports. 

Eyen the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, and the 
threat of U. K. ships operat- 
ing in the inland lakes against 
Canadian lake carriers, did 
not shake Canada’s determin- 
ation in this matter. 

Australia, on the other 
hand, repeats earnestly that 
all Commonwealth ships are 
treated equally. . 

“Any ship that meets Aus- 
tralian conditions,” the offi- 
cials say blandly, “may take 
out a license to engage in the 
coasting trade.” 


missing the 


Airlines 


In Odd 
Battle 


When Canadians complain 
of TCA’s slightly - dented 


monopoly over domestic air 


routes, they think of the al- 
ternative as a competitive 
system. To judge from ex- 
perience here, competition 
may not be just what it 
seems, 

Australia has two principal 
airlines in competition on the 
main trunk routes across the 
Continent. 

One is Trans-Australian 
Airlines, owned by the 
ernment and operated by the 
Australian National Airlines 
Commission. The other is 
Ansett - ANA, a company 
formed under the control of 
Reginald Ansett when he took 
over the failing Australian 
National Airways in 1957. 

The personal service seems 
first-rate on both lines and 
a Canadian is impressed, in 
contrast to qur easier ways in 
Canada, by the punctuality 
of the flights. 

The only annoyance is that 
on nearly all the main routes 
they both fly at the same 
time. 

If you begin to suspect that 
these schedules are due to 
collusion between the two 
lines, you are quite right. 

It is a collusion forced on 
them by the government. 
The private line is obliged to 
consult with TAA _ about 
schedules and _ frequencies 
and all sorts of other operat- 
ing matters and the two lines 
are required to reach agree- 
ment, If they don’t, the; 
must come together before a 
government arbitrator. 

In broad outline, here is the 
dilemma in which the Aus- 


gov- 


a s 
Air Traffic 
ANSETT- 
ANA TAA. 
Calendor 
Year, 1958 
1958 load 
factor 
1959 Ist atr 
1959 2nd aftr. 
1959, July .. 


tralian government finds it- 
self with two airlines: 

It is not only by conviction 
that the present government 
is determined to maintain 
two services. 

This results from one of 
those judicial interpretations 
of Section 92 of the Consti- 
tution which also let the 
inter-state trucking go free of 
control. 

The High Court’s interpre- 
tation of keeping “trade, com- 
merce and intercourse be- 
tween the states absolutely 
free” holds that it does not 
prevent the government from 
running an airline, but it 
does forbid the government 
to have a monopoly. 

So, whether it likes it or 
not, the government must 
keep a private line operating 
as well. 

It hasn't been easy 
a private operator going. 
Until a couple of years ago, 
the candidate was Australian 
National Airways which sim- 
ply couldn’t keep pace with 
TAA’s competition. 

When, after difficult ne- 
gotiation, Ansett Airways 
took over ANA, one of the 
conditions was that govern- 
ment would .guarantee loans 
up to a certain amount 
nance new equipment for 
Ansett-ANA as well as for 
the government line. (That's 
how it has the power to com- 
pel consultation and agree- 
ment with TAA). 

It would have been diffi- 
cult enough if the private air- 
line was using private capital, 
and TAA had to get govern- 
ment backing for all its 
moves. 

But in fact the government 
was, bv this time, underwrit- 
ing the purchases of both air- 
lines. 

It could see no way out ex- 
cept to tell each of them what 
it could buy, and keep them 
on a more or less equal foot- 
ing. 

That's the way it has 
worked out in Australia and 
all airline men will agree 
that when you remove all 
chance of competing in equip- 
ment you remove the real 
heart of competition. 

But the Australian govern- 
ment’s position has obvious 
and penetrating logic in it. 

And after all, competition 
does remain in a field which 
is pretty important — the 
whole business of passenger- 
handling. 

There is little reason to 
complain of the results. But 
the idea of two competitive 
airlines may not be just what 
it. seems. 
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AUSTRALIA’S LEADING SUPPLIERS 


Mauri Brothers & Thomson 
Limited is an old-established 
Australian Company with its head office 
in Sydney and with branches in the 
capital cities of all States of Australia 
and New Zealand. 


It is the largest business of its kind in 
Australasia and represents the leading 
manufacturers of Great Britain, the 
United States of America and the 
Continent of Europe in the fields which 
it serves. 


Its business is the supply of plant, equipment, raw materials and services to 
the aerated water, baking, brewing, food manufacturing, chemical, dairying, 
butter making and allied industries. 


In addition to its merchant and agency business, which is conducted through its 
eleven warehouses, the Company operates a large number of factories and 
engineering workshops, in which are manufactured a considerable portion of 
materials, plant and machinery for the industries it serves in Australia and New 
Zealand. Many of these are made under licences granted by world-renowned 


firms. Its operations are backed by a research laboratory which is one of 
the best equipped in Australia. 


The Company also maintains close technical and business associations with 
many organisations on the American continent. 
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FERRY SHIP, the Princess of Tasmania, a 


the shipping operator. ol 
Yet 


blows at the shipping indus- 


provides fast overnight service between the Australian mainland and Tasmania. 


Shippin 


Strangled by Strikes 


By W. R. OLSON tions, allowed a peculiar 


navigable waters, plenti- : = 
something better is needed. 
supplied with good something better is needec cm 
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TASMANIA 


AT AUSTRALIA’S LOWEST RATES 


The Hydro-Electric Commission ‘of Tasmania genérates all 
of the State’s power from its ample water resources. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT {183,000,000 


System Capacity . . . . . . . 485,000 kilowatts 
Under Construction . . . 432,000 kilowatts 


Proved Economic Potential . . . 2,400,000 kilowatts 
Units Sold, 1959 . . . .. 2,085,000,000 kilowatt hours 
Average Selling Price . . 0.67 cents per kilowatt hour 
Units Generated per Capita . . . 6,920 kilowatt hours 


Electricity is retailed at the lowest rates in Australia. Contract 
terms considered for large blocks of power. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FROM 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC COMMISSION 


HOBART, TASMANIA, AUSTRALIA 


1,.600-ton passenger and vehicle carrier, 


of bulk-carrying ships 
One of the paradoxes of lethargy to cloud their the fall 
Australian commercial life is thinking. 
the nation’s failure to use to 


The most powerful of these 
Critics say they refused to Communist 
advantage its coastwise move with the times, retain- Waterside Workers’ 
shipping lanes. ed outmoded cargo-handling tion and the Australian Sea- 
tna counter eucremnded methods and stuck to tradi- men’s Union. 
: tional ship design when The WWF (as it is known 
the wharves) 
ports, relatively poorly serv- Whatever the truth in these burly, pipe-sucking, English- 
i by railroads and bouncing accusations, the shipowners born Jim Healy, a devoted 
road transport from pot- have lost business to cut- Communist 
hole to pothole on the narrow throat competition by road dustrial 
goat tracks that masquerade haulers and railroads. 


His union 
con*rols all laboring work in 
national highways. Twenty years ago coast- cargo handling. 
It seems an ideal place for wise shipping carried 95% Controller of the Seamen’s 
interstate cargo. Today it Union 
shipping companies lifts a pathetic fraction of that EF. V. Elliott, a fanatical Com- 
which once thrived within once proud figure munist who 
boundaries of the six Prior-to World War II there described as the shipowner’s 
Australian states have almost were 12 fine passenger ships nemesis. 
wiped out in postwar running. Today there are Both 
years, while those which three. Soon there will be one 
rade interstate have been — a car ferry. ords for strikes. 
vedeviled by a multitude of In 1939 it cost 22 shillings Often nearly 100 ships were 
oroblems, some of them due to ship one ton from Sydney 
their own short sighted to Melbourne, a distance of strikes which had their real 
policies. about 450 sea miles. Today basis in political protests. 
Communist dominated it costs 146 shillings. Han- 
maritime unions in the post- dling costs account for ~ e- 
years struck savage tween 60° and 80 of WWF's 
freight rates. Moscow 
The owners, locked -in Last year the Stevedoring In 
nortal industrial combat with Authority 
these power drunk organiza- becal f the introduction 


has often been 


men’s Union have black rec- 
tied up in Sydney alone in 


Far too often for the liking 
of the average Australian the 


closed three ports some stability and authority 


into the turbulent stevedor- 


ing industry a former Labor 
government created a board 
with powers to discipline both 
employee and employers, and 
to conciliate in industrial 
disputes. 

It is now Known as the 
Stevedoring Industry Au- 
thority under the chairman- 
ship of J. M. Hewitt. 

But -the Seamen’s Union 
and the Waterside Workers’ 
Federation now have only the 
dreams of past glories. Their 
powers have faded in the shift 
of emphasis from sea to land 
transport. No longer can they 
paralyze the nation’s trans- 
port with a swift strike. 

While the shipping indus- 
try was strangled by strikes 
the infant road transport in- 
dustry blossomed almost 
overnight. Offering cheap 
rates, door-to-door. delivery, 
and fast schedules it took 
business from the ships. 

Stung to reply, Australia’s 
creaking, state - operated 
railroads began to reorganize. 
A fight to the death began. 

State governments moved 
special Acts of Parliament to 
squeeze out road competition. 
Court cases’followed and the 
haulers we-e allowed to ex- 
pand operations under Sec- 
tion 92 of the Australian- 
Constitution which says trade 
between states must be un- 
fettered. 


So the railroads ‘stream-— 


lined their services, lowered 
rates, loaded goods into spe- 
cial steel, pilfer-proof con- 
tainers. 

But still the shipping lines 
were too preoccupied with the 
industrial brawls to join -in 
the fight for business. 

Under the SIA’s quota sys- 
tem the over-all strength of 
the WWF in 1954 was 28,377 
men, Last year it was 23,126 
and is still falling. 

The Seamen’s Union faces 
the same situation. Bulk ships 
have a lower manning scale 
than the passenger ships. One 
bulk ship does the work of 
three or four gé@neral cargo 
carriers. Fewer men are 
needed. The ones left face a 
black future. 

The coastal fleet today falls 
just short of 170 vessels of 
more than half a million gross 
tons. 

The private enterprise 
companies are fully aware of 
the attraction of bulk ships 
under Australian conditions 
and have formed a company 
to build and operate two 14,- 
000 tonners. These are ex- 
pected to be in operation 
within two years. 

While they have had more 
than their share of troubles 
with Communist unions, Aus- 
tralian shipowners generally 
speaking have enjoyed pro- 
tection from foreign and 
British shipping competition, 

Under the provisions of the 
Australian Navigation Act, 
3ritish and foreign ships 
cannot engage in coastal 
tiade unless the Minister for 
Shipping gives specific per- 
mission. He may only do this 
if he is satisfied that the local 
services cannot fulfill re- 
quirements of shippe1 

Even British 
lines regular] 

Australia cann 
cargo or pas 
riage interst: 

In special Cl iSlé 
the deputy director of navi- 
gation in each state can give 
a ship the necessary permis- 
sion (if applied for), but only 
after a thorough investigation 
has revealed there are no 
local ships with berths or 
space available 

Thus a British passenger 
ship from England making 
her first.port of call at 
Fremantle on the West Coast 
cannot pick up passengers for 
the ports of Adelaide, Mel- 


bourne or Sydney in the east 


‘ ‘ 


one of the two 
Australian passenger line 
about with empty berths. 
same situation applies 
freighters, 

Many businessmen believe 
« more enlightened commer- 
cial outlook is necessary for 
local shipping to expand. 

They claim that Australian 
ports and cargo handling fa- 
cilities are outdated. 

J. M. Hewitt of the Steve- 
doring Authority says critic- 
ally of cargo handling: “Our 
methods should be different 
to those used in ancient 
Egypt.” 

There is hope that some 
of the general cargo trade 
could be recaptured by car 
and semi-trailer ships like 
the “Princess of Tasmania” 
and by ships. constructed to 
take sealed steel containers 
loaded directly from trucks 
on the wharves. 

But this point stands out for 
all to see and wonder at: 
While huge road_ transports 
crumble to dust the poorly 
constructed and narrow in- 
terstate highways, the high- 
way of the ea continues 
relatively poorly exploited by 
the- carriers ofthe nation’s 
goods. 


Chance 
To Fix 
Rebuff 


Early next year the Con- 
servative government of Can- 
ada will have a chance to 
correct a rebuff given to Aus- 
tralia six years ago, which 


till smvarts down here. 


But Transport Minister 
George Hees has inherited 
a bad case, and no specific 
way out of the impasse has 
yet emerged either here or in 


Ottawa. 


The test will come in Ot- 
tawa, probably in January or 
February, when Canadian 
and Australian negotiators 
make their third attempt 
within a year to patch up a 


civil aviation agreement. 


The first attempt 
ar ago ended 


ure 


The second was 
simultaneously wit! 
Canadian-Australifiin negotia- 
t for a new trade agree- 

at least cleared the 

- further talks — and 

even that achievement meant 

a. considerable improvement 
in the atmosphere. 

The latest talks were 
in Melbourne, the headquar- 
ters of the Australian De- 
partment of Shipping and 
Transport. T. W. L. MacDer- 
mot, Canadian High Commis- 
sioner to Australia, joined 
with Gerald Morrisset, mem- 
ber of the Air Transport 
Board, who had come 
from Ottawa. 

The Australian negotiator 
were headed by D, G. Ander- 
son, Director-General of Civil 
Aviation, who is also.con 
to Ottawa for the third round 
next year. 

The sad story starts in 1954. 

In that year, Australia had 
become very much concerned 
about the seeurity of i 
“Kangaroo «Route” to Eng- 
land via Singapore, India 
nd the Middle East. It wu 


det 


ermined'to establish a sec- 
ond through service the o 
y around the world. 
meant getting 
across the Pacific and 


North America to 


ouver - Montreal - Lon 

including the j 
, passengers ac! 
from Vancouver,t 
stead of 

nclusive 
tarting-point for negotiation, 
and considering how far Can- 
ada could go to meet it, the 
Canadian government brush- 
ed the whole thing aside 

The Australians say they 
received a “contemptuous 
rejection” and turned to the 
U. S. 

The Australian-U. S. agree- 
ment was signed in 1956. 
Qantas, operating its pooled 
service with BOAC, now flies 

Boeing jets Sydney-Hono- 
lulu-San Francisco-New 
York-London. 

It cannot take passengers 
‘tween any two U.S. points 
t it can pick up at Hono- 

San Francisco or New 

for London, or on 

sae vr Aust 
r service up 
om San Fran- 
nterval 
5 nt with 
é given Australia all 
wanted. 

Canada’s brusque refusal 
to co-operate six years ago 
left Canada with no bargain- 
ing cards to play in the ne- 
gotiations with Australia. 

In 1954 Australia was the 
party wanting the concessions 
and Canada had the cards. 

Now Canada wants the 
concessions — to keep a 
Canadian carrier onrthe Pa- 
cific route from Vancouver — 
and Australia has all the 
cards. 

The worst of it is that Can- 
ada’s decision made it more 
difficult for this country to 
cash in on traffic originating 
in Australia. 

This was brought home 
vividly by a senior executive 
of one of Australia’s biggest 
department stores. 

His stores’ buyérs go regu- 
larly to the U.K. and Europe 
and always stop at Chicago. 

“We used to send them to 
Canada, too,” he said, “but it’s 
off the direct route, you know. 
And there’s really nothing to 
go for. We might go oc- 
casionally, but it would just 
be a gesture. There’s nothing 


there we can’t see in London 
or Chicago.” 

The other Canadian inter- ut 
est involved in the Australian 
is the air route By 
across the Pacific. of 1946 Canada was to be al- 

On the strict letter of the lowed 
Canadian Pacific Air- At some 








Yes, it’s a fact, over 45,850 subscribers throughout the State bay Tasmania's 
paper — “The Mercury” — daily, and 9 out of 10 copies are delivered before 


breakfast. 


Tasmania today is a rich potential market for goods of all kinds. 


Representatives will be pleased to supply particulars of the Tasmanian market 


—it’s resources, population, and production. , 


“THE MERCURY” 


Macquarie St., Hobart, Tasmania, 


Australia. 


LONDON OFFICE: G. F.. Webb, 110 Fleet Street, EC, 4 


World Flights 


1958, INTERNATIONAL FLIGHTS ONLY 


(Excludes Canada-U. S. servicés by TCA) 


Reveruve 
passenger 
kilometres 
430,000 
673,500 
474,500 


2,289,000 
1,204,000 


(Scandinavia) 1,701,000 
IATA, 


lines’ Vancouver - Honolulu raised 
Fiji-Auckland-Sydney 
be cut off befo: permission 
> end of this vear. service had started. 

be because ne After the breakdown o 


PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT 


Tasmania, a State of Australia, offers oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment. 


* The cheapest electric power in Australia. 
* Natural resources awaiting exploitation. 


* Large secondary industries with oppor- 
tunities for economic integration. 


* A rapidly expanding economy. 


Australians are not being 
vindictive. 

an unhappy 
history. 


the original agreement 


fortnightly service. 


“forgot” Australian 


‘ 


air talks, Australia 
could have canceled CPA’s 
permission to land at Sydney 
at least have insisted on 
cutting back to a fort- 
ghtly service, 

Ever since then, the CPA 
Vancouver -Sydney service 
has been continued on a tem- 
porary basis, six months or a 
year at a time. 

Meanwhile the opening of 
the CPA trans-Arctic route 
from Vancouver to Amster- 
dam has given the Austra- 
lians another grievance. 

“This made it even worse,” 
one authority said. “Obvious- 
ly the CPA route is now 
being developed as a through 
service from Europe to Aus- 
tralia. That wasn’t the bar- 
gain. It was meant to be a 
Canada-Australia service. 

“The truth of the matter is,” 
he went on, “there isn’t 
enough traffic for a weekly 
service. Vancouver - Sydney. 
Do you know how many pas- 
sengers there are originating 

Australia? The 


week. That 








* Political stability and a Government with 
many years of experience in assisting pri- 
vate investors and industrial development. 


The Tasmanian Government invites inquiries 
on mineral and forestry leases, land for fac- 
tory sites, special Parliamentary legislation, 
housing, electric power, and any other in- 


formation required. 


Write fo: 


The Director of Industrial Development, 


_ 142, Macquarie Street, 


HOBART, 
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tralia, Western Australia, and 
- : 


Since 1933, an expert non- 
political body named the 
Commonwealth Grants Com- 
mission has recommended 
what grants are required to 
enable each claimant state, 
with a reasonable financial 
effort on. its own part, to 
maintain services on a basis 
reasonably comparable with 
those of the rest of Australia. 


Occupations 1958 


CANADA AUSTRALIA 


Primary 


Production Production 


In practice, the grants re- 
commended by this. commis- 
sion have always been pro- 
vided by the parliament, This 
has effectively taken out of 
federal politics the special 
claims of the “have-not” 
states, as Canadians might 
call them. 


Ks 
ELIZABETH 


is the ideal choice for 


= Manufacturing 


— 


your Australian Pliant 


Recently it was agreed that 
South Australia wil] not in 
future seek assistance through 
the Grants Commission ex- 
cept where there is a special 
need for it to do so. This 
means that there are now . 3 
only two states that Cana- : 
dians might call “have-nots” 
—Tasmania and Western 


Australia, 
. ity situated 17 miles north of 
LOAN PROGRAMS Adelaide, capital of South Australia, 


For many years after fed- 4, 
eration, the Commonwealth 
and the states borrowed in- 


Services, Trade, 
Construction etc. 


Services, Trade, 
Construction etc. 


58.4% 


for your product... healthy expand- 
ing markets are within easy reach of 


% : 
4 . ; ; 
Ss ee your plant site at ELIZABETH. 


expanding, fully planned industrial, 


commercial and residential commun- 


Constitution 


Follows U.S. Pattern 


Accessibility 
is the keynote of ELIZABETH, 


By HON, SIR GARFIELD 
BARWICK, @Q.C., MP, 
Attorney - General of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 


Australia’s constitution, like 
Canada’s, is a federal system, 
established by an Act of the 
U, K. parliament. Australia’s 
was proclaimed in 1901, 34 
years after the passing of the 
British North America Act. 


The Australian division of 
powers is between the six 
state governments and one 
central government, which 
we call the Commonwealth, 


The division was made 
after careful examination of 
the U, S. constitution, of Can 
ada’s and of Switzerland’s. 


The makers of Australian 
federation decided to follow 
the U. S, pattern, rather than 
Canada’s, in important 
spects 


re- 


In particular, the. central 
(Commonwealth) govern- 
ment is vested with a list of 
enumerated powers, Unlike 
Canada, there is only one list, 
and all the powers not on it 
(the “residuary powers’’) are 
retained by the states. The 
Australian federal govern- 
ment, unlike the Canadian, 
has no “residuary powers”. 

The two Australian houses 
of parliament bear the names 
of their U, S. counterparts- 
Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


The Australian Senate, as 
in U. S., is elected. 


But in relations between 
the executive and the legisla- 
ture the Australian constitu- 
tion, like Canada’s, adheres 
to the British system. 


As in Canada, executive 
power lies with the Gov- 
ernor-Generak An Executive 
Council corresponds to the 
Canadian Privy Council, and 
the Australian Cabinet, like 


the Canadian, is responsible 
to parliament, 


An important difference 
between the Australian and 
Canadian constitutions is that 
the Australian lays down a 
specific procedure for amend- 
ment, while thé British North 
America Act does not. The 
Australian constitution can be 
amended in Australia with- 
out reference to Westminster. 


Any proposed change must 
be approved, first, by both 
Houses of Parliament. Then 
t must be put to the people 
in a referendum. To take ef 
fect, it needs the support of a 
majority of all the elector 


voting in the Commonwealth , 


and also of a majority of the 
electors in at least four 
of the six states. 


out 


Many proposals for amend- 
ment have been submitted to 
referendum, but very few of 
them have cleared all the 
hurdles, 

Provision also exists for 
the states to refer powers to 
the Commonwealth, but gen- 
erally they have been reluc- 
tant to do this. 


In a practical sense, the 
working of a federal system 
depends, more than on any- 
thing else, on the financial re- 
lations between the federa- 
tion and its componeht unit. 


Perhaps because of national 
responsibilities in defence and 
external affairs, it is an in- 
variable feature of modern 
federal constitutions that the 
financial settlement places 
the federation in a position of 
substantial preponderance. 


The corollary is that the 
component states or prov- 
inces are likely to be left 
with financial] resources quite 
unequal to their constitu- 
tional responsibilities, in the 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


is the fastest-developing Australian 
State. It provides a sound market for 
Canadian products. 


Advertiser Newspapers Limited offers 


these exceptional 


opportunities to 


place your sales message before South 


Australians. 


THE ADVERTISER 


The State's best newspaper, with a 


circulation 


(182,000) approximately 


50 p.c. greater than the other daily. 


THE CHRONICLE 


Country weekly, with a circulation ap- 
proximately 36 p.c. greater than its 


nearest rival. 


ADS 7 TV 


The station with the best equipment 
and best programmes. 


SAD-PI-MU-SE 


A four-station radio network which 
covers all the State. 


121 King William St., Adelaide, South Australia 
New York representative: J. B. Powers (Inc.), 


fields particularly of develop- 
ment and social services, 


Accordingly, the adjust- 
ment and redistribution of 
revenues between the feder- 
ation and its component units 
has been a regular feature, 
and a continual source of con- 
troversy, in all modern fed- 
eral systems—including both 
Canada and Australia. 


In Australia, the respec- 
tive taxing powers of the 
Commonwealth and the states 
are more simply stated than 
those of the Dominion and 
provinces in Canada, but in 
substance they are closely 
similar, 


The only field from which 
the states are legally exclud- 
ed is that of customs and ex- 
cise, which before federation 
was the principal source of 
revenue in the states. Now it 
belongs to the Common- 


wealth alone, 


A basic constitutional re- 
quirement in Australia, how- 
ever, is that a federal tax 
may not discriminate be- 
tween states or parts of states 
In effect, it must operate on 
a uniform Australian-wide 
basis. 


This provision makes it im- 
possible for us to adopt a sys- 
tem like the tax rental agree- 
ments which have been so 
prominent a feature of the 
postwar Canadian fiscal 
system, 


But the Commonwealth has 
power, under section 96 of 
the constitution, to grant fi- 
nancial assistance to any 
state ‘on such terms and con- 
ditions as the parliament 
thinks fit”. The Common- 
wealth has used this power 
extensively, 


The states are now receiv- 
ing something like two thirds 
of their total revenues from 
federal grants, 


A small proportion of these 
grants is made for purposes 
specified by the Common- 
wealth, usually in agreement 
with the states—just like 
Canada’s “matching grants”. 


Iilustrations are grants for 
main roads, housing, and war 
service land settlement. 


Otherwise the Common- 
wealth grants are al] “with- 
out strings”. They form part 
of the general revenues of 
the state, to be appropriated 
as the state parliament itself 
determines, 

In 1942, as a war-time 
measure, the Commonwealth 
imposed an income tax at 
rates so high as to leave no 
effective room for the con- 
tinued taxation of incomes by 
the states. Along with this, it 
offered a “reimbursement” 
grant, under section 96, to 
any state which imposed no 
income tax of its own, 


This arrangement has op- 
erated since 1942. It has en- 
sured that the states evacuate 
the whole field of income tax. 


The validity of 
rangement (commonly, but 
rather misleadingly, called 
“uniform taxation”) has been 
upheld by the High Court, 


The amounts payable to the 
states have been the subject 
of continual controversy, but 
have recently been fixed for 
a term of years by reference 
to an agreed formula. 


the ar- 


As in Canada, the compon- 
ent units of the Australian 
federation differ widely in 
economic resources. 


dependently of each other for 
development works and serv- 
ices. 


In 1927 the Commonwealth 
and the states concluded a 
financial agreement under 
which the Commonwealth 
agreed to take over existing 
state debts and to undertake 
borrowing on behalf of the 
states as well as on its own 
behalf, 


Under one of the few 
amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, a Loan Council was es- 
tablished to control and ar- 
range future borrowings of 
both federal and State Gov- 
ernments, 


The Loan Council consists 
of one representative of the 
Commonwealth and one rep- 
resentative of each of the six 
States, 


They meet in conference 
each year to determine the 
borrowing program of all 
governments for the next 12 
months. 


Semi - governmental au- 
thorities, like state electricity 
coinmissions and big city 
councils, have also been 
brought, by a _ gentleman’s 
agreement, within this finan- 
cial agreement and may not 
borrow without the consent 
of the Loan Council. 


The responsibility for rais- 
ing the agreed amount for 
the Commonwealth and the 
states is "left with the Com- 
monwealth, upon whose 
curity the borrowings 
based. 

The federation of 1901 cre- 
ated a single national econ- 
omy for Australia. To keep 
such an economy stable by 


se- 
are 


>————_ 


| 


oo 


the use of modern techniques 
involves many legal prob- 
lems. 


Some of the powers 
quired to influence the econ- 
omic climate lie with the 
Commonwealth. parliament. 


re- 


Among the most important 
are power to make laws about 
taxation, bankirig, overseas 
trade and commerce, 


ELDER, SMITH & CO., LIMITED 


situated at the hub of 
wealth’s great road, 


the Common- 
air and sca 


in unlimited and uninterrupted 
supply makes production swift, sure 


and economical, 


Labour 


from an ever 


g work force 


which is being continually augmented 
by.Australia’s progressive immigration 


plan. 


A CITY OF PROGRESS IN A STATE OF PROGRESS 


Full information on Elizabeth is available from: 
THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN HOUSING TRUST, 17-ANGAS 
STREET, ADELAIDE...SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


But the Commonwealth, has 
no single power which expli- 
citly makes it responsible for 
the state of the economy as a 
whole. In this it is like the 
Canadian federal parliament. 


It would have been beyond 
the ‘wildest dreams of the 
founders in 1901 in Aus- 
tralia as in 1867 in Canada— 
that any government could 


at your Service 


THE SCOPE OF ELDER’S SERVICES 
Elders is an organisation with Branches in all Australian 


Capital Cities and London, as well as over 200 country Centres 


throughout the Commonwealth. The Annual Turnover for 
1958/59 exceeded £110,000,000. 


MERCHANDISE 


With sales 


Products, 


Light 


Engineering Supplies. 
LIVESTOCK 


Elder’s Stock Department ser- 
vices every aspect of the Auc- 
tion or private sale, or pur- 
chase of Stud, Export, Fat, 
Store and Breeding Livestock, 
conducting sales at all Capital 
Cities and at over 300 Country 


Centres 


WOOL 


The Company is the largest 
Wool-selling Broker in Austra- 
lia, and conducts Wool sales by 
Australian 
Centres. Skins and Hides are 


Auction at 


eight 


exceeding 
£20,000,000 in 1958/59, Mer- 
chandising is a very important 
part of the Organisation. A 
number of Departments handle 
Country Supplies, Veterinary 
Farm 
Machinery, Building Materials, 
‘Timber, Steel, Chemicals and 


auctioned in all Capital Cities. 


LAND & PROPERTY 
Qualified and well-trained staff 
in all States will arrange for 
inspection, valuation, purchase 
or sale of rural property. Ad- 
vice given on rural investment 
in Australia. 


BANKING AND 


FINANCE 


The Banking and Finance De- 
partment provides many serv- 
ices including finance in pas- 
toral and agricultural areas - 
supply of travellers cheques and 
overseas funds — accepts fixed 
deposits and offers facilities of 
current cheque accounts for 
Country clients. 


SHIPPING 


Represents leading British, 
Dutch and Swedish Freight and 
Passenger Lines in South 
Australia, and Western Aus- 
tralia. 

Other important services include 
CHARTERING, TRAVEL and 
INSURANCE 


. 
AUSTRALIA 


TM we 


exercise such a responsibility, 


Undoubtedly the tasks of 
government are complicated 
in both our countries by the 
division of responsibilities be- 
tween the central federal 
authority and the jurisdiction 
of states or provinces. But it 
has not held up our develop- 


ment, nor induced any lack of» 


stability, And I do not believe 


An Australian wide organisation 


- 


HEAD OFFICE 


u 


our current expansion will 
produce any great problems 
which cannot be solved 
merely because of the distri- 
bution of powers, 


In the main the Constitu- 
tion has met the needs of the 
Australian community fo 
nearly 60 years. I think it 
still meets them in this period 
of historic development, 


peo 
ier 


beled 


LTE 


gf 


If you feel that we can be 
of service to you in Austra- 
lia, do not hesitate to write 
today to our Head Office: 
27 Currie Street, Adelaide, 
South Australia. 


Special ADELAIDE, PERTH, ALBANY 


NEWCASTLE 


MELBOURNE, GEELONG 
BRISBANE, LONDON 


eased S| 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York. arrangements have long op- 
: erated to deal with the needs 
of the three less populous and 


prosperous states, South Aus- 





Look to Australia for: 


Sugar 

Dried fruits 

Canned meat 

Canned fruits and fruit juices 
Rice 

Wines and spirits 
Welded steel pipes 
Hand tools 

Building tools 
Agricultural implements 
Automotive spare parts 
Electrical instruments 
Hardwoods 

Skins and leather 
Rubber products 
Plastic shoes 
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USTRALIA IS SELLING 
MORE GOODS IN MORE WORLD MARKETS THAN 


EVER BEFORE 


The evidence is everywhere and there’s good reason why. 

Australia’s rapid industrial expansion has brought an increasing diversity of 
Australian products on to world markets. The success with which many 

of them are breaking ground in once traditionally-held markets 

reveals their competitive worth. Around the world, many importers are 
finding a new source of profit in Australia’s expanding industries. And 
Canadian importers no less. This year, Canadian housewives will buy 

more Australian sugar, dried fruits and wines than they have ever done, 
more fashions and fabrics too. Today, Australian-made cars are selling 

in 24 countries, while her spare parts and accessories are giving new 

life to thousands of cars and trucks on the roads of South-East Asia. 

With products as diverse as earthmoving equipment and surgical instruments, 
Australian industry is reaching into the major markets of the world. 


Ask the Australian Trade Commissioner 


for any information about trade with 
Australia. He will gladly help you. 
He can also put you directly in touch 
with Australian suppliers and 
manufacturers. There are two 
Australian Trade Commissioners in 
Canada, they are located at: 


1255 Phillips Square 1030 West Georgia Street 
MONTREAL . VANCOUVER, 


USTRALIA 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE, CANBERRA, A.C.T., AUSTRALIA 

















